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PREFACE 


The author believes that he need make no apology for writ- 
ing another biography of John Randolph of Roanoke. The 
only book deserving of the name is the Life by Hugh A. Gar- 
land, a native of Virginia, but, during his last years, a mem- 
ber of the Bar of St. Louis. Garland was old enough to 
have heard Randolph on the hustings in the latter part of 
Randolph’s career, and, as a student at Hampden-Sydney 
College, and otherwise, he also enjoyed invaluable oppor- 
tunities for collecting material relating to his subject from 
persons whose lives had been contemporaneous with that of 
Randolph. Moreover, he had had access to some important 
letters from Randolph to Randolph’s intimate friends, Fran- 
cis Scott Key and Dr. John Brockenbrough, which have now 
been lost or destroyed. Some blemishes of overtaxed 
rhetoric, high-flown sentiment and biographical infatuation 
aside, the praise can not be withheld from Garland of having 
written a valuable book, thoroughly patriotic in spirit, despite 
its extreme State-Rights bias, luminous in its exposition of 
the political issues of Randolph’s time, though occasionally 
wandering off too far into general history; and (to mention 
still another consideration which, after all, determines the 
final fate of every such book) distinctly readable. But Gar- 
land’s Life was published as long ago as 1850, and since that 
time a great mass of material relating to Randolph, which 
was either unknown or inaccessible to him, has come to light, 
and has freely been used in the present work. Included in 
this material, are the Diary and other journals of Randolph, 
and numerous letters written by him to St. George Tucker, 
his step-father ; Fanny Bland Coalter, his sister ; Elizabeth T. 
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Coalter, his niece; Joseph H. Nicholson, James M. Garnett, 
Francis W. Gilmer, Nathan Loughborough and Littleton 
Waller Tazewell, all intimate friends of his; John Randolph 
Clay, his protégé; Andrew Jackson, James Monroe and 
many other persons; to say nothing of the great number of 
letters written to or about Randolph which were also either 
unknown or inaccessible to Garland. Indeed, apart from a 
few early letters, no letters of any importance written by 
Randolph appear to have been available to Garland for the 
purposes of his task except the very valuable ones which 
Randoph wrote to Key and Dr. Brockenbrough. 

The biography (so-called) of Randolph by Lemuel 
Sawyer is but a mere memoir; though by no means negli- 
gible, because Sawyer served for many years in the House 
of Representatives with Randolph, and, while sharing the 
prejudice against him, felt by all the fervid Jeffersonians, 
after the breach between him and Jefferson, was an ardent 
but not an indiscriminate admirer of Randolph’s genius; 
and was an admirer, in many respects, of his character too. 
But, even if Sawyer’s book were a much more extensive one, 
he had a failing which is enough to destroy, or all but de- 
stroy, the value of any book, brief or otherwise; that is, gross 
inaccuracy. He was, we are told by John Quincy Adams, 
a writer of poems and plays, as well as a Congressman, and 
no playwright or poet ever deliberately took more license 
with historical facts than Sawyer did in the loose statements 
of his memoir. 

The Reminiscences of the Home Life of John Randolph 
of Roanoke by Powhatan Bouldin contains much contem- 
porary testimony about Randolph of the highest importance, 
but, as its title indicates, its scope is limited. Moreover, its 
value is very much diminished by the circumstance that its 
author lacked the requisite training for sifting and weighing 
evidence, and wholly failed to make any allowance for the 
fact that much of what he details on the strength of country- 
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side gossip about the habits and conduct of Randolph is, 
even if true, referable to a period when, in the judgment of 
a judicial tribunal, Randolph was utterly insane. 

The chapters on Randolph in James Parton’s Famous 
Americans are very agreeably written, as is everything that 
Parton ever wrote; though deeply jaundiced by the sectional 
feelings of the Civil War Period; but they constitute, after 
all, only a critical essay. 

The same thing is true of the chapters on Randolph in 
J. G. Baldwin’s Party Leaders and Prof. R. H. Dabney’s 
John Randolph, a Character Sketch. There are besides 
some brief sketches of Randolph by other hands, but they are 
so plainly outside of the field intended to be occupied by this 
book that they need not be further mentioned here. 

The book about Randolph that probably has the widest 
currency at this time, partly because it is one of the American 
Statesmen Series of Houghton, Mifflin & Co., and partly 
because it was written with the literary skill which marks all 
the productions of its author, is the John Randolph of Henry 
Adams. If this book is not simply the essence of Garland’s 
two volumes strained off, réchauffé, and sprinkled with the 
usual contents of the Adams salt-cellar and pepper-box, it is 
only because Henry Adams had at his command letters from 
Randolph to Gallatin, Monroe and Nicholson which Garland 
did not. In its pages, he has fully availed himself of the 
opportunity that it afforded him to direct against the memory 
of Randolph the thrice-refined venom which had filtered into 
his own veins from those of his great-grandfather, grand- 
father and father. The book is really nothing but a family 
pamphlet, saturated with the sectional prejudices and antip- 
athies of the year 1882; and why its author should have been 
selected to write a biographical essay on Randolph is one 
of those questions which it is just as well not to ask in the 
year 1922. 

We have spared no effort to make the present biography 
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John Randolph of Roanoke 


CHAPTER I 
Birth and Ancestry 


John Randolph of Roanoke was born at Cawsons, in 
Prince George County, Virginia, the home of his maternal 
grandfather, Theodorick Bland, Senior, on June 2, 1773. 
If evidence, unsupported by original testimony, may be 
trusted, the house in which he was born might well have 
been classed with those colonial mansions in Tidewater 
Virginia, which excited the admiration of even such a 
foreign observer as the Marquis de Chastellux.? It 
contained, it is said, not less than thirty apartments, 3 
and was set off by grounds adorned with shrubbery, serpen- 
tine walks and other artificial embellishments.4 However 
this may be, it isno longer standing either to confirm or to 
gainsay the conspicuous character ascribed to it; for many 
years after it had ceased to be the property of the Blands 
it suffered the fate which has reduced to ashes so many 
storied houses in the region of open, screenless fireplaces 
and careless negro servants which stretched from the 
James River to the North Carolina boundary. 5 (a) 

As the tradition goes, the master of the place, at the 

1 Life of Josiah Quincy, by Edmund Quincy, 351. 

2 Travels in America, Vv. 2, 151, 162. 

3 Bland Papers, Introd., ix. (note). 


4 Life of John Randolph, by Hugh A. Garland, v. 1, 2. 
s Bland Papers, Introd., ix. (note). 
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time of the conflagration, was seated at dinner with a large 
company of guests when a servant entered the room and 
announced that the building was on fire. The intelligence 
was received by the well-bred host with unruffled compo- 
sure, and, pausing only long enough to order the flames to 
be put out, he begged his friends not to be disturbed by a 
matter to which his servants would give their prompt 
_ attention. But, in this instance, asin many others under 
the old Virginia slave conditions, it was much easier for the 
master to pass on a thing ceremoniously or otherwise to 
his black household than to have it effectively done after 
it had been passed on. For a time the wine continued 
to circulate but not so fast as the fire, and the result was 
that the whole convivial gathering soon found itself 
bundled out of doors by smoke and heat.* 

But the mansion was seated on the east bank of the 
Appomattox River, near the point where this stream pours 
its waters into the James, and on a high plateau which 
overlooked the glistening expanse formed by the blended 
currents of the two rivers; and this site still remains to 
evidence the rare privilege enjoyed by the inmates of 
Cawsons in an outlook which took in, with a single grasp 
of the vision, Shirley, the ancient seat of the stately and 
profuse hospitality dispensed by the Carters, Bermuda 
Hundred and its shipping, City Point and some other 
prominent land objects, and, above all, the sheet of water 
just mentioned, which John Randolph himself, as we shall 
presently see, in one of his letters to Josiah Quincy termed, 
and justly termed, “‘noble.’”’* Proofs are not wanting in 
the life of Randolph that he was keenly alive to the gran- 
deur and beauty of the physical universe, and it was in 
keeping with the imaginative and emotional traits of mind 
and character, which afterwards led the world to pro- 
nounce him, whatever else he might be, a man of genius, 

1 Bland Papers, Introd., ix. (note). 

2 Life of Quincy, 351. 
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that his birth should have had such a congenial local 
origin. 

And there are few birthplaces in the United States, it 
may be added, invested in so high a degree with the 
interest that attaches to an historical environment. The 
locality, of which Cawsons was a feature, belongs to the 
territory that Lyon Gardiner Tyler has aptly termed The 
Cradle of the Republic.t Thirty miles or so across the 
James, are the ruins of Jamestown, the first permanent 
roof-tree established by Anglo-Saxon institutions and 
manners within the present limits of the United States. 
At practically the same distance, is Williamsburg, the 
Colonial Capital of Virginia, and the heart of the Society, 
so often honestly misconceived and so often dishonestly 
misrepresented, which, despite the ignoble sloth, the 
frivolous dissipation and the depraved self-indulgence 
attributed to it by those who either do not love it or. 
do not understand it, contrived somehow to achieve 
the monstrous paradox of producing what even Henry 
Adams, one of its harshest critics, admits to be ‘‘the 
greatest list of great names ever known this side of 
the ocean.’’? On the north side of the James above 
Jamestown is Malvern Hill where Lafayette encamped 
shortly before the capitulation of Cornwallis at Yorktown, 
which itself is only forty miles or so from the site of Caw- 
sons, and where McClellan, driven to the water’s edge, 
succeeded, by a desperate exertion of deadly energy, in 
shaking himself free from his pursuers. A little higher up 
stream are Curles’ Neck, where the masterful rebel, 
Nathaniel Bacon, Junior, the 1676 precursor of 1776, 
resided, and the Dutch Gap Canal where General Ben- 
jamin F. Butler, during the closing hours of the Civil War, 
‘bottled himself up,’’ as Grant, in his pithy way, phrased 
it. Immediately under the eye of Cawsons, as we have 


« The Cradle of the Republic (1900). 
2 John Randolph, 4. 
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seen, is City Point, where General Phillips disembarked 
when, with the aid of the traitor, Arnold, he proceeded to 
harry the bowels of Virginia with sword and torch, and 
where Grant had his headquarters when the State-Rights 
cause, of which Randolph had been the ever-faithful 
Abdiel, had become hopelessly involved in the coils of its 
inexorable fate. Richmond, the capital of the Southern 
Confederacy and for four bloody years of fratricidal strife . 
the invincible citadel of the State-Rights conception of 
the Federal Constitution, is only about twenty miles off. 
Petersburg, where the Army of Northern Virginia, assailed 
by the fury of Talbot’s three attendants, ‘‘lean famine, 
quartering steel and climbing fire,’’ made its last real 
stand, is only about ten or twelve miles off. Manifestly, 
whether we look backward or forward from the date of 
Randolph’s birth, the spot where, to use his own sad words, 
he was ‘‘ushered into this world of woe,’’? was part of a 
background as vivid and significant as any that the his- 
tory of the New World—once new, but now also growing 
old and ashen in its turn—can afford. 

Just how John Randolph came to be born at Cawsons 
instead of at the home of his parents, which was, at the time, 
at Bizarre, near Farmville, on the Appomattox River, in 
Cumberland County, about eighty-eight miles above Peters- 
burg, and not far from the scene of the surrender at Appo- 
mattox, we do not know. Perhaps, on the eve of his birth, 
his mother was drawn there by the natural impulse which so 
often, under such circumstances, impels a wife, who is as 
“ladies like to be who love their lords” (to borrow a delicate 
paraphrase employed by him in one of his letters to his 
cousin, Theodore Dudley),? to seek the parental roof. 
Or, perhaps, she was influenced by the desire at such an 
anxious time to be as near as possible to her brother, Dr. 
Theodorick Bland, Junior, who had acquired his medical 


* Letter to Francis Scott Key, May 20, 1814, Garland, v. 1, 2. 
2 Mar. 12, 1817, Letters to a Young Relative, 199. 
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education abroad and was living at Kippax, or Farming- 
dale, in Prince George County. If the latter surmise is 
well founded, in gratifying this desire she was really invit- 
ing additional, instead of averting existing, risks, we 
should say, in the light of a letter from Dr. Bland to her, 
dated August 29, 1771, in which he tells her exactly what 
should be done to cure her husband of ‘‘a bilious remit- 
tent, something of the inflammatory kind which, had he 
been bled once pretty plentifully in the beginning, would 
have intermitted perfectly.” The lancet, ‘“‘glyzters,”’ 
“‘manna,” and cream of tartar, ipecac, ‘‘chameemile”’ tea, 
cupping or leeching, rhubarb, vitriolated tartar, barley 
water, gum arabic, ‘“‘huskey jockey,”’ penny-royal water, 
blisters, ‘‘barke”’ and immersions of the patient up to his 
armpits, in a tub of warm water with vinegar in it, make 
up, with some other forbidding recommendations, the 
restorative treatment that the doctor believed to be in- 
dicated by the facts in the case. His leading thought 
evidently was to expedite the exit of the disease by opening 
up as many active channels of egress for it as possible. 
The father of John Randolph survived both his malady 
and his doctor on this occasion, but he certainly could not 
say of himself as his famous son is reported to have long 
afterwards said of one of his favorite servants, when he 
was informed that this servant had died too unexpectedly 
for a doctor to reach him before his death: ‘‘Then he 
had every chance for life!’”’* It is only fair, however, 
to note that Dr. Bland did advise the use of ‘‘barke,” 
which, in the refined form of quinine, is what a physician 
would administer at the present time for a ‘“‘bilious 
remittent.”’ 

Weare told that John Randolph was frequently at Caw- 
sons with his mother during his early childhood; but, 


« Bryan MSS. 
a “Yohn Randolph, A Sketch,” by the author, Va. University Mag., 
Oct., 1879, 33. 3 Garland, V. 1, II. 
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so far as we are aware, he never revisited the place but once 
after he became of age. This wasin 1814 when the melan- 
choly sensations which we all feel on finding ourselves after 
many years of absence again amidst the early scenes, 
which, as Byron says of the “‘school-boy spot’”’ of our 
youth, ‘‘we ne’er forget though there we are forgot,’’ were, 
in his case, intensified both by the inveterate prepossessions 
which he ever entertained in favor of the Old Unreformed 
Virginia and the rebuff to which he had recently been 
subjected at the polls in his Congressional District. 


““‘T made a little excursion last week,’ he wrote on March 
22, 1814, to Josiah Quincy, “‘to the seat of my ancestors in 
the maternal line at the confluence of James and Appomat- 
tox Rivers. The sight of the noble sheet of water in front 
of the house seemed to revive me. I was tossed in a boat 
for three miles and sprinkled with the spray that broke 
over her. The scenes of my early youth were renewed. I 
do not wonder at the attachment of you New England men 
for your rocky shores and inlets and creeks—that you cleave 
to them heedless of the siren song that calls you to the 
western wilderness. The sight of the broad bay, formed by 
the junction of the two rivers, gave a new impulse to my 
being; but when the boat struck the beach, all was sad and 
desolate. The fires of ancient hospitality were long since 
extinguished, and the hearth-stone cold. Here was my 
mother given in marriage, and here was I born; once the 
seat of plenty and cheerfulness, associated with my earliest 
and tenderest recollections, now mute and deserted. One 
old gray-headed domestic seemed to render the solitude more 
sensible.’’* 


Then, after a word about Robert Bolling, the founder 
of the Bolling family in Virginia, and the armorial bear- 
ings and epitaph on his tombstone, the writer goes on: 


“Nothing, however, can be more melancholy than the aspect 
of the whole country on Tidewater—dismantled country 


t Life of Quincy, 351. 


WILLIAM RANDOLPH OF TURKEY ISLAND 


From the original in the Collection of Edward Carrington Mayo, Richmond, Va. 
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seats, ruinous churches, fields forsaken and grown up with 
mournful evergreens, cedar and pine.” 


Of the same tenor was a letter written by Randolph to 
Francis Scott Key two days earlier in which he further 
said: 

“The very mansions of the dead have not escaped violation. 
Shattered fragments of armorial bearings and epitaphs on 
scattered stone attest the piety and vanity of the past and 
the brutality of the present age.’’? 


It is obvious from Randolph’s letter to Quincy that the 
house at Cawsons was still standing in 1814, and it is 
somewhat significant that he says nothing about its size or 
the character of the grounds around it. And especially is 
this so because in a letter written by him on Feb. 9, 1832, 
to some unknown correspondent he spoke of one of the 
ancestral homes of the Randolphs in Virginia as a ‘“‘noble 
mansion’’?; which it doubtless had been. It is quite 
possible, therefore, that the scale of the Cawsons home and 
the grounds about it has been somewhat magnified by 
tradition more majorum Virginianorum. 

The lineage of John Randolph was such as well to inspire 
the personal and family pride which was such a deeply 
rooted characteristic of his. On the paternal side he 
was descended from the celebrated William Randolph, 
‘‘Gentleman,’’3 of Warwickshire, a nephew by the half- 
blood of Thomas Randolph, the poet, whom rare Ben 
Jonson is said to have adopted, among the young poets 
whom he called his ‘‘sons.”” He emigrated to Virginia 
about 1673, when he was about twenty-four years old, and 
lived long enough before his death, some thirty-seven or 
eight years later, to become clerk and speaker of the House 
of Burgesses, Attorney-General, and one of the founders 

* Garland, v. I, 2. 


2 The New Mirror, v. 2, 101. 
3 Will of Wm. Randolph, Va. State Library. 
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and trustees of William and Mary College; to say nothing 
of his zealous efforts to promote the civilization of the 
Indians. He was also an extraordinarily successful planter 
and ship-owner, erected a splendid mansion at Turkey 
Island, and died leaving a large fortune, for his time, to 
his children. While the lofty dome of the mansion lasted, 
it was one of the conspicuous beacons by which the James 
River navigator directed his course, and its structure was 
so elaborate and splendid that we are even asked to believe 
that a man served out the entire term of his apprenticeship 
to the trade of a carpenter in one of its rooms. The chil- 
dren of William Randolph and Mary Isham, his wife, the 
daughter of Henry and Catherine Isham of Bermuda 
Hundred, were nine in number, seven sons and two daugh- 
ters,' and in process of time the descendants of their 
children spread over Southside Virginia almost as thickly 
as young pines sown by the winds do over one of its broom 
sedge fields, and intermarried so freely with each other as 
to be humorously likened, along with other Virginia fami- 
lies, to a tangle of fishhooks, so closely interlocked that it is 
impossible to pick up one without drawing three or four 
after it. Whether originating in the feeling that nothing 
was good enough for a Randolph except a Randolph or not, 
imbreeding went on to such an extent among the descend- 
ants of William Randolph that the Rev. Philip Slaughter 
could say, for instance, in the second edition of his History 
of Bristol Parishin 1879, that the children of Dr. Robert 
C. Randolph, of Haymarket, Clarke County, Virginia, 
had in their veins the united blood streams of five of the 
seven sons of William Randolph.?- When the Randolphs 


* “The Randolph Family,” by W. G. Stanard, Wm. and Mary Quarterly, 
v. 7, 122; A History of Bristol Parish, by Rev. Philip Slaughter, D.D., (2d 
Edition), 1879, 212 (note); History of Colony, etc., of Va., by Chas. Camp- 
bell, 629; Old Churches, etc., of Va., by Bishop Wm. Meade (Phila., 1910), v. 
1, 138 (note); Life of Thomas Jefferson, by Henry S. Randall, v. 1, 8 and 


9; Famous Americans, by James Parton, 183; MS. Diary of John Randolph. 
2220; 
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I’rom the original in the Collection of Edward Carrington Mayo, Richmond, Va. 
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did marry outside of the circle of their own kindred, it was 
with such gentle families as the Lees, the Blands, the Flem- 
ings, the Bollings, the Beverleys, the Harrisons, the 
Carters, the Skipwiths, the Fitzhughs, the Grymeses, the 
Burwells, the Pages, the Carys, the Wormleys, the Nel- 
sons, the Berkeleys, the Lightfoots, the Spotswoods and 
the Cockes.’ By the close of the American Revolution, 
they formed so innumerable and powerful a clan that the 
Marquis de Chastellux was able to comment upon them 
as follows: 


““One must be fatigued with hearing the name of Randolph 
in travelling in Virginia (for it is one of the most ancient 
families in the country); a Randolph being among the first 
settlers, and is likewise one of the most numerous and rich. 
It is divided into seven or eight branches, and I am not afraid 
of exaggerating when I say that they possess an income of up- 
wards of a million of livres.’’? 


But it must not be supposed that until the Civil War, when 
the Randolphs and all the other old Virginia families were 
reduced to a common footing of impoverishment, every 
branch of the Randolph family continued to be thrifty 
and affluent. That would be asking too much of the tides 
of human destiny. That the Randolph connection came 
to have its full share of the scapegraces and spendthrifts 
who are engendered in the womb of every family, we need 
not go further than the letters of John Randolph himself to 
certify. In one to his niece, Elizabeth T. Coalter, when 
dwelling upon the thriftlessness of certain of his Randolph, 
Bland, and Bolling contemporaries, he complains: 


“Tt was not necessary or even desirable that the descendants 
of these families should be learned or shining men, but they 
might have been better than mere Will Wimbles. Ah! I wish 


* Old Churches, etc., by Meade, v. 1, 138 (note); Bristol Parish, 212, et 
Seq. ; 
2 Travels in N. America (London, 1787), v. 2, 151. 
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they were even no worse than humble Will. But some are 
what I will not stain my paper with.’’* 


The children of William Randolph were: 1. William of 
Turkey Island, who married Elizabeth Beverley; 2. 
Thomas of Tuckahoe, who married Miss Fleming; 3. Isham 
of Dungeness, who married Jane Rodgers; 4. Richard of 
Curles, who married Jane Bolling; 5. Sir John Randolph, of 
Tazewell Hall, Williamsburg, who married Susan Beverley, 
a sister of his brother William’s wife; 6. Henry, who never 
married; 7. Edward, who married a Miss Groves; 8. Mary, 
who married William Stith, and 9. Elizabeth, who married 
Richard Bland. ? 


“The first of the name who settled in Virginia,’ says Bishop 
William Meade, ‘‘became possessed of the large estate on 
James River called Turkey Island . . . to which he added 
numerous other estates, on which he settled his sons; building 
excellent houses for all of them.’’3 


And by the names of these other estates whole groups of 
prolific Randolphs became collectively known. ‘They 
are sonumerous,” declares Thomas Anburey in his Travels 
through the Interior Parts of America, published in 1789, 
‘that they are obliged like the clans of Scotland to be dis- 
tinguished by their places of residence.”’+ But it is not the 
high official and social position of William Randolph, nor 
his ripe masses of mottled tobacco leaves, nor his inbound 
and outbound ships, but the intellectual distinction at- 
tained by so many of the seed of his robust loins which 
renders him by far the most noteworthy prepositus in 
American history. In the illustrious Adams family of 
Massachusetts, which has given birth to two Presidents 
(and they a father and son), talent and public usefulness 
have run from generation to generation as surely as a 
1 Feb. 12, 1826, Bryan MSS. 


2 Old Churches, etc., by Meade, v. 1, 138 (note); J. R.’s Diary. 
3 Ibid, Wi ip eyo 
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covenant in a skillful lawyer’s deed. But eminent as the 
posterity of President John Adams, the father of President 
John Quincy Adams, have been, they are, when compared 
with the posterity of the original master of Turkey Island, 
““‘but as the marigold at the sun’s eye’’; to go back for a 
standard of comparison to the age of William Randolph’s 
poetic half-uncle, Thomas Randolph. From William 
Randolph all these persons derive their descent; three 
famous as only truly great men are famous; others not so 
famous but certain of a lasting celebrity, and still others 
not celebrated yet entitled to honorable remembrance: 
Thomas Jefferson, John Marshall, and Robert E. Lee; 
Sir John Randolph, just named as one of the sons of Wil- 
liam Randolph, King’s Attorney General and Speaker of 
the House of Burgesses; Peyton Randolph, one of Sir 
John’s sons, King’s Attorney General and President of the 
first Congress; John Randolph, his brother, King’s At- 
torney General; Edmund Randolph, son of John Randolph, 
Governor of Virginia, Attorney General and Secretary of 
Stateof the United States; Thomas Mann Randolph, Senior, 
member of the House of Burgesses and of the Virginia 
Constitutional Convention of 1776; Thomas Mann Ran- 
dolph, Junior, Governor of Virginia and member of the 
House of Representatives; Thomas Jefferson Randolph, 
son of Thomas Mann Randolph, Junior, author of The 
Life and Correspondence of Thomas Jefferson and member 
of the Virginia Constitutional Convention of 1851-1852, 
and at one time Rector of the University of Virginia; 
George Wythe Randolph, son of Thomas Jefferson Ran- 
dolph, Secretary of War of the Southern Confederacy; 
Sarah Nicholas Randolph, his sister, author of The 
Domestic Life of Thomas Jefferson; Thomas Jefferson Cool- 
idge, Minister to France; Beverley Randolph, Governor of 
Virginia; John Randolph of Roanoke, member of the 
House of Representatives and of the United States Senate 
and Minister to Russia; Alfred M. Randolph, Bishop of 
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Southern Virginia; Innes Randolph, author of the vigorous 
poems, ‘‘John Marshall” and ‘“‘Iama Good Old Rebel”’; 
William Stith, the Historian of Virginia; Richard Bland, 
“the Virginia Antiquary,’’ member of Congress in 1774 
and author of The Inquiry into the Rights of the American 
Colonies; Colonel Theodorick Bland, Junior, the gallant 
Revolutionary officer, for three years a member of the Old 
Congress and afterwards a member of the first House of 
Representatives under the Federal Constitution, and also 
a member of the Virginia Convention of 1788 which 
adopted that instrument; Hugh Nelson, member of the 
House of Representatives, and Minister to Spain; Gen- 
eral Henry (Light Horse Harry) Lee (the father of Rob- 
ert E. Lee) the celebrated Revolutionary Commander, 
member of the Old Congress, the House of Representa- 
tives, and the Virginia Convention of 1788, Governor of 
Virginia, and author of Memoirs of the Southern Cam- 
paigns; Charles Lee, Attorney General of the United 
States; Henry Lee, author of The Campaign of 1781 in the 
Carolinas and other writings; General George Washington 
Custis Lee (son of Robert E. Lee) General in the Army of 
Northern Virginia and the successor of his father in the 
Presidency of Washington College (now Washington and 
Lee University) ; William Henry Fitzhugh Lee (son of 
Robert E. Lee) General in the Army of Northern Virginia, 
and member of the House of Representatives (a) ; Fitzhugh 
Lee, the nephew of Robert E. Lee, cavalry commander in 
the Army of Northern Virginia, and Governor of Virginia; 
Thomas Nelson Page, author of In Ole Virginia, and other 
productions, and Ambassador to Italy during the World 
War; James Pleasants, United States Senator and Gov- 
ernor of Virginia; Henry St. George Tucker, President of 
the Virginia Court of Appeals and professor of law at the 
University of Virginia; Nathaniel Beverley Tucker, pro- 
fessor of law at William and Mary College, and author of 
George Balcombe, pronounced by Edgar Allan Poe in his 
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Marginalia “‘the best American novel,’’ and also of The 
Partisan Leader; John Randolph Tucker, Attorney Gen- 
eral of Virginia and member of the House of Representa- 
tives; Henry St. George Tucker, his son, member of the 
House of Representatives; Beverley D. Tucker, Bishop of 
Southern Virginia; William J. Dawson, member of the 
House of Representatives, and Roger A. Pryor, member of 
the House of Representatives, General in the Confederate 
army and Justice of the Supreme Court of New York. 
Other notable descendants of William Randolph are 
William Munford, the translator of the Ilad; George 
Wythe Munford, his son, author of The Two Parsons; and 
for years the Secretary of the Commonwealth of Virginia; 
John Hampden Pleasants, the editor of The Richmond 
Whig; David Hunter Tucker, an eminent physician and 
author of a manual on obstetrics; St. George Tucker, 
author of Hansford, A Tale of Bacon’s Rebellion; Sidney 
Smith Lee, brother of Robert E. Lee, Captain in the 
United States and Confederate Navies; Commodore Bev- 
erley Kennon, of the United States Navy, and Beverley 
Kennon, his son, Captain in the United States and Con- 
federate navies and Colonel in the army of the Khedive 
of Egypt. Of the powerful Douglas family a proud dis- 
tich declared : 


“So many, so good, as of the Douglases have been, 
y> g 
Of one surname in Scotland never yet were seen.” 


With the restriction to one surname modified so as to 
include the same blood under other surnames, these lines 
might aptly be applied to America and the Randolphs. 

Nor (a) was Sir John Randolph the only son of William 
Randolph who rose to public prominence in Colonial 
Virginia. William Randolph, the younger, was at one 
time or another, a County Justice, a County Clerk, clerk 
and member of the House of Burgesses, and a member of 
the Council; Isham, a member of the House of Burgesses, 
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Adjutant General of the Colony, and its agent for the 
transaction of its business with England; and Richard, a 
Colonel of Militia, County Justice, a member of the House 
of Burgesses, and the Treasurer of the Colony.* This 
Richard (Richard Randolph of Curles), was the paternaz 
grandfather of John Randolph of Roanoke. He resided at 
Curles Neck, and his first wife was Jane Bolling, who was 
the daughter of John Bolling, of Cobbs, in Chesterfield 
County, ‘‘a great Indian trader,’? who was the son of 
Robert Bolling of Kippax, who was the husband of Jane 
Rolfe, who was the daughter of Thomas Rolfe, who was the 
son of John Rolfe and Pocahontas, who was the daughter 
of Powhatan, the Indian King, from whose fell vengeance 
Captain John Smith was saved by her intercession. (0) 
Richard Randolph, of Curles, was the father of three daugh- 
ters and four sons; Richard, Ryland, Brett, and John, 
the father of John Randolph of Roanoke.4 He would 
seem to have made a considerable addition to his patri- 
mony; for his son Ryland erected a pillar in his mem- 
ory at Turkey Island wh ch stated that its foundations 
had been laid in the calamitous year, 1771, when all the 
great rivers of that country had been swept by inundations 
never before experienced, which had changed the face of 
nature and left traces of their violence that would remain 
for ages; and that it had been raised to the memory of the 
first Richard and Jane Randolph of Curles, to whose 
parental affection, industry, and economy the son was 
indebted for tenderness in infancy, a good education in 
youth, and ample fortune at mature age. These words 
were copied by John Randolph of Roanoke in his manu- 
script diary which we have enjoyed the great privilege of 
examining, and, influenced either by his general disfavor 

*“ The Randolph Family,” by Stanard, Wm. and Mary Quarterly, v. 7, 
122. 
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for the Will Wimbles of the Randolph connection, or by 
the particular fact that his own estate had come to him, 
encumbered by a mortgage, which his father had given of 
his entire property, real and personal, except his favorite 
body servant, Syphax, as security for the payment of a debt 
which Ryland Randolph had contracted to the Hanburys, the 
great Virginia merchants of London,’ he placed an asterisk 
opposite to the words “‘ample fortune,” and appended to it 
this vicious jab: “which he squandered to the last shilling.” 

Richard Randolph, of Curles, died in England on De- 
cember 17, 1748, in the fifty-eighth year of his age’; 
leaving, it is said, forty thousand acres of land (a) in 
Virginia, including some of the choicest alluvium in the 
valleys of the James, the Appomattox, and the Staunton or 
Roanoke,’ and a will+ by which he strove to make a clear 
and equitable distribution of his estate between his wife 
and the other members of his family. The paper was exe- 
cuted on:November 18, 1747, and, as the present County of 
Charlotte, in which John Randolph of Roanoke resided 
during the greater part of his adult life, was then a part of 
Lunenburg County, it is interesting to note that, among its 
provisions, was one empowering his executors to close 
certain contracts into which he had entered with various 
purchasers for the sale of portions of his located but un- 
patented lands, and of his unlocated lands in Lunenburg 
County at the rate of five pounds, current money, for 
every hundred acres of low grounds, and of three pounds, 
twelve shillings, and six pence for every hundred acres of 
high ground. It is also interesting to note, as giving us 
some insight into the extent of this great planter’s opera- 
tions, that he mentions in his will several ‘‘parcels of 
tobacco shiped which=may not arrive,” z.e., in England, 
‘‘and near one hundred hogsheads in the hands of Mr. 
Hanbury, of London, not accounted for, besides upwards 

tJ. R. to Quincy, Dec. 7, 1815, Life of Quincy, 363. 

2J. R.’s Diary. 3 Garland, v. 1, 7. 4 Va. State Library. 
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of fifty hogsheads shiped him by the Montague.” But the 
provisions of the will, with which we are most directly 
concerned, are those by which he gave to his son, Ryland, 
all his land ‘‘at the fork of Appomattox River, situate on 
both sides the said River in the counties of Goochland and 
Amelia,’ now in the counties of Cumberland and Prince 
Edward, and to his son, John, all his land ‘‘on both sides 
Stanton or Roanoak River in Lunenburg County” (now 
in Charlotte and Halifax Counties), and all his stocks of 
cattle, sheep, hogs, horses and mares which should be on 
said lands and plantations, when John arrived at lawful 
age, together with an equitable share of his slaves, includ- 
ing by name Indian John and Essex. The lands on both 
sides of the Appomattox devised to Ryland, or a part of 
them, afterwards became the property of his brother, 
John, and, during the ownership of the latter and his 
family successors at any rate, if not before, bore the 
name ‘‘Bizarre.’’ And the lands on the south side of the 
Staunton River devised to John would seem to have been 
either absorbed by the settlement of his father’s estate or 
to have been voluntarily alienated by John subsequently; 
for no mention is made of them in his will. But Roanoke, 
the estate from which John Randolph of Roanoke derived 
his suffix, was the land, or part of the land, on the north 
side of the Staunton River devised to his father by Richard 
Randolph, of Curles (a). 

Of John, the father of John Randolph of Roanoke, we 
know little, aside from the dates of his birth, marriage, and 
death, except that, at the commencement of the American 
Revolution, he united with Theodorick Bland, Senior, his 
father-in-law, and Theodorick Bland, Junior, his brother- 
in-law, in the sale of forty negroes for the purpose of raising 
a fund with which to purchase powder to replace that 
abstracted by Lord Dunmore from the magazine at Wil- 
liamsburg,* that he made a journey to Canada when AI- 

t Garland, v. 1, 2. 
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bany was but a frontier post'; and that he left a will? 
which reveals an intense love for his wife, a bitter hatred 
of the elder Judge Paul Carrington, of Charlotte County, 
and an estimate of the supreme value of a good education 
which did him infinite honor. He was born on June 29, 
1742, old style, and died at Matoax on October 28, 1775.3 
As he died before John Randolph of Roanoke was three 
years old, the latter cannot be said to have ever really 
known him. But the pulsations of family pride and affec- 
tion beat strongly in the bosom of the son, and there was 
ever a more or less romantic glow about the feelings with 
which he regarded any object endeared to him by family 
attachment or friendship. One of his biographers tells us, 
on what authority we do not know, that he always wore a 
miniature of his father in his bosom.4 But we do know 
that, in one of his letters to his young cousin, Theodore 
Dudley, he requested him to send him, among other things, 
his ‘‘father’s picture,’’’ and, when he was dying, he had 
his shirt slit with a knife and a large gold stud inserted in 
it which had belonged to his father; so that he might die 
with this stud on his breast. Wealso learn from a letter 
that he wrote to Nathan Loughborough a few months be- 
fore his death, that the names of three of his geldings, 
Sharard, Snip, and Aranoka, had been borne by his father’s 
curricle horses, ‘‘of which,’’ the writer said, ‘‘he kept one 
relay.”’? His Diary also discloses the fact that among his 
cherished possessions were certain items of plate and other 
small articles which had been owned by his father. 

It is to the will of the elder John Randolph, however, 
that we must look for his true character. It was evidently 
an intense and ardent one. No less than seven times in the 
will does he refer to his wife as his “‘loveing wife.”’ After 

1 Life of Quincy, 363. 
2 Chesterfield Co., Va., will book 2, p. 328. 
3 J. R.’s Diary. 4 Garland, v. I, 69. 


5 Letters toa Y. R., 143. 6 Garland, v. 2, 373. 
7Oct. 11, 1832, Nathan Loughborough MSS. 
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devising Bizarre to his eldest son Richard, he devises to his 
second son, Theodorick, all the tract of land lying on the 
Staunton River below the mouth of the Little Roanoke in 
Charlotte County subject to the condition that he should 
not part with it in any manner to one Paul Carrington, 
then living on or near Little Roanoke, who had cheated his 
brother Ryland out of £570 in a bargain for 310 acres of 
low grounds on the opposite side of Little Roanoke, or to 
any of his children. ‘‘My reason,” the bitter testator 
adds, ‘‘for giveing this land on such a condition is that to 
this day I feel and my children may feel the vilany of that 
Paul Carrington.” The testator then devises to his son, 
John, all his tract of land on Staunton River in Charlotte 
-County, “joining to Paul Carrington land,” subject to the 
same vengeful condition. These Parthian arrows shot 
from the grave at the reputation of Judge Carrington were 
sine ictu, for like unsmutched snow, if the last word can 
ever be said about any man, was the character of the owner 
of “‘Mulberry Hill,” hard by Roanoke, who, after having 
been a member of the House of Burgesses, of the first and 
second Virginia State Committees of Safety, and of the 
different Virginia Revolutionary Conventions, a member 
of the Virginia House of Delegates, and a judge of the 
first General Court and of the Court of Appeals under the 
State Constitution of 1776, and, after having, throughout 
his life, been held in the very highest degree of public 
esteem for integrity and unselfishness, resigned his seat on 
the bench with these memorable words: ‘‘ Having served 
my country for forty-two years without intermission— 
twenty-nine of those years devoted to the Judiciary De- 
partment—and being now in the seventy-fifth year of my 
age, I think it time for me to retire from public business 
to the exalted station of a private citizen.’ The true 
quality of Judge Paul Carrington, Sr., may well be inferred 
from the fact that, though the eldest son of his father, 
* The Cabells and their Kin by Alexander Brown, 206. 
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before the passage of the Act which abolished primogeni- 
ture in Virginia, he generously admitted each of his 
brothers and sisters to an equal share in his father’s 
intestate estate.t ‘‘My father,” said John Randolph of 
Roanoke in a letter to Francis Scott Key, ‘‘left for some 
reason of his own this old family adage (nil admirari) and 
adopted fart quae sentias [say what you think] for his 
motto.’’? It issafe to assume that the elder John Randolph 
was simply a slave to the spirit of his heady motto when 
he broke out into his fit of posthumous ire against one of 
the purest and best of men. Very different is the flash of 
self-revelation found in that part of his will which dealt 
with the education of his children: ‘‘My will and desire is 

. also,” he said, “‘that my children be educated in the 
best manner without regard to expence as far as their for- 
tunes may allow, even to the last shilling . . . and that 
neither of them be brought up without learning either 
trade or profession.” 

On the maternal side, too, the ancestry of John Ran- 
dolph of Roanoke enjoyed an uncommon degree of social 
and political prestige; for his mother was a Bland, namely, 
Frances Bland, the daughter of Theodorick Bland, Senior, 
of Cawsons, who was the son of Richard Bland of Jordan’s 
Point, in Prince George County, who was the son of Theo- 
dorick Bland of Westover, in Charles City County, the 
paragon of American colonial homes. This last Theodorick 
Bland married Anne, the daughter of Richard Bennett, the 
colonial Governor of Virginia, and now lies buried at 
Westover between his two friends, William Perry and 
Walter Aston. ‘‘He was,’ declares Charles Campbell, 
‘“‘one of the King’s Council for Virginia and was both in 
fortune and understanding inferior to no person of his time 
in the country.’’* The second wife of Richard Bland of 


« The Va. Convention of 1776, by Hugh Blair Grigsby, 104. 
2 Garland, v. 2, 33. 3 Bristol Parish, 152, 155, 158, 159; J. R.’s Diary. 
4 Hist. of the Colony, etc., of Va., by Campbell, 671. 
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Jordan’s Point, the son of Theodorick Bland of Westover, 
was Elizabeth Randolph, the daughter of William Ran- 
dolph, the original proprietor of Turkey Island.'. The 
mother of John Randolph of Roanoke, therefore, as well 
as his father, was a descendant of the founder of the Ran- 
dolph family in Virginia; and she and her husband were 
second cousins. Indeed, the several genealogies of the 
elder John Randolph and his wife were still more closely 
interlaced, because they were both descendants of Robert 
Bolling too. But, unlike her husband, she was not a 
descendant of Pocahontas, as her derivation from Robert 
Bolling was not referable to his marriage with his first 
wife, Jane Rolfe, but to his marriage with his second wife, 
Anne Stith.?, When John Randolph was in England in 
1822, he made a point of inspecting the monuments of the 
Bland family in the parish church at Kippax, the seat of 
the English Blands, and he records in his Diary, along 
with many other details relating to the English Blands, the 
fact that the armorial bearings on them were the same as 
those on the tombstone of his maternal grandfather’s 
grandfather in Westover Churchyard.* Sperate et vivite 
fortes, a very different motto from the cynical Nil admirari 
of the Randolphs or the rash Farz quae sentias of the elder 
John Randolph was the family motto of the Blands, and 
it well accorded with the bold, sanguine spirit of more than 
one of the Virginia Blands.‘ Giles Bland, of Berkeley, 
known as ‘‘the Rebel” from his participation in Bacon’s 
Rebellion, which brought him to the gallows, was the 
nephew of Theodorick Bland of Westover. ‘‘He was,” 
says Charles Campbell, ‘‘a man of talents, education, 
courage, and haughty bearing.’’> Richard Bland, the son 
of Theodorick Bland of Westover, ‘‘The Virginia Anti- 


* Bristol Parish, 155; J. R.’s Diary. 

2 Bristol Parish, 141; J. R.’s Diary. 

3 J. R.’s Diary. 4 Id, 

5 Hist. of the Colony, etc., of Va., by Campbell, 305. 
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quary,”’ and Revolutionary patriot, was pronounced by 
Thomas Jefferson, in a letter to William Wirt, ‘‘the most 
learned and logical man of those who took prominent lead 
in public affairs,” and, though a most ungraceful speaker, 
profound in Constitutional lore.’ Indeed, Jefferson 
thought that there was more sound matter in his Jn- 
quiry than in the celebrated Farmer’s Letters of John Dick- 
inson. In a letter to Andrew Jackson, John Randolph of 
Roanoke expressed the opinion that Theodorick Bland of 
Cawsons, the brother of this Richard Bland, “was a very 
superior man” to him.? But it is the poet or the moralist, 
and not the biographer, who has to do with 


“Those who failed on earth great men to be, 
Though better than the men who won the crown.” 


Of all the male members of the Bland Family of Virginia, 
however, the most interesting is Colonel, or Doctor, Theo- 
dorick Bland, the brother-in-law of the elder John Ran- 
dolph, of whom we have already saida word. In the letter 
to Andrew Jackson just mentioned, John Randolph of 
Roanoke says that his command of the guard which kept 
watch over the British prisoners at Charlottesville nearly 
ruined him, ‘‘for he was proud and magnificent,” and in 
his Travels Thomas Anburey, who was a British officer 
and one of these prisoners, gives us two decidedly fresh 
and vivid little sketches of this side of the Colonel’s 
character. The following is the first: 


“Col. Bland, who commands the American troops, was 
formerly a physician at a place called Petersburg on the James 
River (sic), but, on the commencement of the war, as being 
some way related to Bland who wrote a military treatise, he 
felt a martial spirit arise in him; therefore quitted the Aescu- 
lapean art, and, at his own expense, raised a regiment of light 
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horse. As to those troops of his regiment with Washington’s 
army, I can not say anything but the two that the Colonel has 
with him here for the purposes of expresses and attendance are 
the most curious figures you ever saw; some, like Prince 
Prettyman, with one boot; others less fortunate without any ; 
some hoseless with their feet peeping out of their shoes; others 
with breeches that put decency to the blush; some in short 
jackets, some in long coats, but all have fine dragoon caps and 
long swords slung round them; some with holsters, some with- 
out, but gad-a-mercy pistols; for they have not a brace and a 
half among them; but they are tolerably well mounted, and 
that is the only thing you can advance in their favor. The 
Colonel is so fond of his dragoons that he reviews and man- 
ceuvres them every morning, and, whenever he rides out, has 
two with drawn swords before and two behind. It is really 
laughable to see him thus attended with his ragged regiment 
which looks, to borrow Shakespeare’s idea, as if the gibbets 
had been robbed to make it up. Then the Colonel himself, 
notwithstanding his martial spirit, has all the grave deport- 
ment, as if he was going to a consultation.’’* 


All the same, the Colonel and his tatterdemalions were on 
the agreeable side of the prison dead-line, which was 
something that Anburey could not say of himself. The 
other sketch thrown off by Anburey is this: 


‘“Having some business with Col. Bland, of whom I made 
mention in a former letter, I went to his house just as he had 
mounted horse, but he with the politeness, which but in justice 
to him I must say he shows to the British officers, dismounted 
and invited me in, and, after communicating my business, 
upon my taking leave of him, notwithstanding his politeness 
and attention, I could not help smiling at the pomposity and 
the great importance he assumes to make himself appear to us 
consequential; for, to convince us that he was conversant with 
the French language, having mounted his horse without his 
sword, he called to a negro he had purchased from one of the 
French West Indian Islands to bring it him; which the fellow 
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did without the scabbard; when the Colonel, in great anger, 
said to him: donney moi, donney moi, and, after great hesitation, 
donney moi mon scabbard.’’! 


This is a good story well told, but it loses a little of its 
point when we turn to another book of American travels, 
that of the Marquis de Chastellux, who informs us that in 
1781 he called on Col. Bland in Philadelphia, and then 
adds without the slightest criticism of his French: ‘‘He 
is a tall, handsome man who has been in the West Indies, 
where he acquired French.”’? Light Horse Harry Lee, too, 
imputes the failure of Washington to cross the Brandywine 
and to strike at Knyphausen to misleading intelligence 
brought him by Col. Bland, who, he says, was ‘‘never 
intended for the Department of Military Intelligence.’’3 
And for some reason or other, which is not very clear, 
Madison thought the Colonel eccentric.4 But, even after 
full allowance is made for all contemporary detraction, 
whether by one of his prisoners or otherwise, he is a highly 
striking and attractive figure in the movements of his time. 
Even Anburey, in addition to his general tribute to his 
politeness to the British officers in his custody, admits 
that, in franking his letters for him, Col. Bland ‘‘behaved 
with true politeness and liberality of sentiment,”’s (a) and, 
in the same breath, in which he questions his fitness for 
the Department of Military Intelligence, the Commander 
of Lee’s Legion testifies that Colonel Bland was ‘‘noble, 
sensible, honorable and amiable.”® In connection with 
his visit to him in Philadelphia, the Marquis de Chastellux 
says: “‘He is said to be a good soldier but at present serves 
his country and serves it well in Congress.”’7 

The Bland Papers, a valuable fascicle of printed letters 
which Charles Campbell made up from originals that he 
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had plucked from ruin and oblivion at Cawsons, will al- 
ways preserve the memory of Colonel Bland, even were 
nothing else to do so. By this book we are informed that 
he was sent out at an early age by his parents to England 
to be educated, was for a time at school in that country, 
and afterwards studied medicine at Edinburgh.* With 
his medical fellow-students there from Virginia, he united 
in a petition to the Council and the House of Burgesses of 
Virginia, asking them to require all persons in Virginia, 
who might desire to practice medicine, to secure a license 
before doing so. We get a glimpse of the institutions and 
manners of Colonial Virginia in a letter from Edinburgh 
in which he asked his father to send over a negro boy to 
him to serve as his valet; a request which was complied 
with.’ Slavery was indefensible, except in the light of 
what someone has happily termed “‘historical charity,” 
and, if there was no other way of getting rid of what Lord 
John Russell called ‘‘that fatal gift of the poisoned gar- 
ment,’’ it is better that it should even have been torn from 
the back of the South as it was, carrying blood and deep- 
seated tissue along with it as it went, than that it should 
have continued to work the torment and madness that it. 
did; but there is no denying the fact that it interposed only 
too soft a protective pad between human ease and con- 
venience and the pettier pricks of existence. 

The unbroken transmission from age to age of human 
affection is also touchingly illustrated in a letter from 
young Bland’s father to him, in which the former warns 
him not to return home without first letting his parents 
know that he was coming lest the shock of his unexpected 
arrival might be more than his dear mother could stand. 4 
The apprehension was reasonable enough, for the boy had 
been beyond sea nearly ten years.’ But when young Bland 
did come home it was with a soul soon to be unreservedly 
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committed to the cause of the country that he was at all 
times prepared to defend with a ‘‘fluent and correct”’ pen, 
which, ‘‘if sometimes too florid or diffuse,’’ was at other 
times ‘‘wanting neither in energy of thought nor in ele- 
gance of diction,’ or with a sword which was none the 
less keen because he had to hesitate for want of the French 
word for scabbard. After reading pretty much all that has 
been written by, to, or about him, including his loving 
letters to his ‘‘ Dear Patsy,”’ née Martha Daingerfield, who 
survived him long enough to undergo two more hymeneal 
changes of name, we can readily believe the writer who 
in terms similar to Lee’s tells us that in character ‘‘he was 
virtuous and enlightened, of exemplary purity of manners 
and integrity of conduct, estimable for his private worth 
and respectable for his public services.’’ The same person 
tells us that ‘“‘he was tall (in his latter days corpulent), 
and of a noble countenance’’; and that ‘‘his manners were 
marked by ease, dignity, and wellbred repose.”’? 

It only remains for us to add that Colonel Bland some- 
times wrote verses, and that once at least he turned a neat 
little literary conceit; dignified, however, by a sincere and 
sturdy patriotism. Writing to a mercantile house at 
Bristol, England, on the eve of the American Revolution, 
he said: ‘‘ You will therefore excuse my not complying with 
your request to assist Captain Aselby in his loading. I 
should have vested the small proceeds in goods, but the 
present political disputes between these colonies and the 
mother country, which threaten us with a deprivation of 
our liberties and everything that is dear to us, forbid such a 
step, and induce us to exert every nerve to imitate the 
silk worm and spin from our own bowels, although the web 
should be our winding sheet.’ We have been the more 
particular to sketch Colonel Bland at full length because 
by his will the elder John Randolph appointed him, to- 
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gether with Dr. Thomas Bland, Colonel John Banister 
and Mrs. Randolph, his wife, the guardian of his children; 
adding that it was his desire that Dr. Thomas Bland, and, 
in case of his death, Colonel Banister should have the 
whole care of his children’s education. ‘‘I would not,” 
he said, ‘‘trouble Colo. Bland with them, relying on their 
taking his advice in everything.”” It is plain that what the 
testator withheld from Colonel Bland did him as much 
honor as what he conferred. 

Two other sisters of Colonel Bland besides Frances, the 
mother of John Randolph of Roanoke, whom he called 
his ‘‘tawny”’ sister, require mention.* One, Elizabeth, 
married Colonel John Banister, of Battersea, the son of 
John Banister, the eminent botanist, who came over from 
England to Virginia towards the close of the seventeenth 
century, and, while engaged in his favorite pursuit, was 
killed by falling from a rock near the Falls of the Roanoke 
River.? A plant, known as the Banisteria, perpetuates his 
name, * and it is pleasant to think that in an age of mytho- 
logical changes this lover of nature might well have been 
transformed by some benignant divinity into such a river 
as the Banister of Halifax County, with which his botanical 
excursions probably made him entirely familiar. Colonel 
Banister was a member of the Virginia Constitutional 
Convention of 1776, a cavalry officer of the Revolution, 
and a member of the Old Congress from 1778 to 1779. As 
a man he is said to have been ‘“‘amiable and upright in 
private life” and “‘patriotic and enlightened”’ in his public 
life, and as a writer “‘always clear, correct, and easy,” and 
“sometimes vigorous and eloquent.’’4 

The second of the two sisters of Colonel Bland, to whom 
we are referring, Anna, married General Thomas Eaton of 
Roanoke River, North Carolina, and had a daughter, 
Anna, who married Guilford Dudley of North Carolina,‘ 
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afterwards of Tennessee, whose son, Dr. Theodore Dudley, 
established an imperishable claim upon the gratitude of 
all, who love good English, by publishing, under the title 
of Letters toa Young Relative, the letters written to him by 
John Randolph of Roanoke. 

Theodorick Bland, Senior, of Cawsons never acquired 
the same degree of public reputation as his brother Richard 
Bland of Jordan’s Point, or his son, Colonel Theodorick 
Bland; but he did win a sufficiently assured position in the 
public confidence to be, at one time or another, Lieutenant 
of his county, the Clerk of his county, and a member of 
the House of Burgesses. * 

Of the childhood of his daughter, Frances, the mother of 
John Randolph of Roanoke, we know nothing, but of her 
life, after she became the wife of the elder John Randolph, 
we know not a little; and what we know warrants us in 
saying that she was both in mind and person one of the 
most remarkable women of her time. She was born on 
Sept. 24, 1752, was married to the elder John Randolph 
on Mar. 9, 1769, and died at Matoax on Jan. 18, 1788, 
after having become the wife of her second husband, St. 
George Tucker, a native of Bermuda, on Sept. 23, 1778.’ 
She was therefore married to her first husband when she 
was sixteen years of age, and lived but thirty-five years. 
There is every reason to believe that her second marriage 
was an entirely happy one, and so must have been the first, 
violent as the elder John Randolph would seem to have 
been, to have justified him in describing her seven times in 
his will as ‘‘his loveing wife,’ and to have caused her to 
refer to her widowhood in her prayer-book as her ‘‘un- 
happy widowhood.” John Randolph of Roanoke was but 
fourteen years old when she died, but he never ceased to 
cherish a passionate devotion to her memory, which over 
and over again found tender or fervid expression in his 
conversation and letters. 

t Garland, v. I, 2. 2 Jd. 5, Bristol Parish, 158. 3 Garland, v. I, 4. 
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‘“‘T shared my mother’s widowed bed,” he said in a letter to 
his nephew, Tudor Randolph, written from Richmond on De- 
cember 13, 1813, “‘and was the nestling of her bosom. Every 
night after I was undressed, and in the morning before I rose, 
I kneeled down in the bed, putting up my little hands, and 
repeated after my mother the Lord’s Prayer and ‘the Belief’; 
and to this circumstance I attribute some of my present opin- 
ions. I say present because they lay long dormant and as if 
extinguished within me.”’* 


On a later occasion, he wrote to a friend as follows: 


“T have been a skeptic, a professed scoffer, glorying in my 
infidelity and vain of the ingenuity with which I could defend 
it. Prayer never crossed my mind but in scorn. I am now 
conscious that the lessons above mentioned, taught me by my 
dear and revered mother, are of more value to me than all that 
I have learned from my preceptors and compeers. On Sunday 
I said my catechism, a great part of which, at the distance of 
35 years, I can yet repeat.”’? 


Among his recollections of his mother were the lectures 
that she read to her children from Hogarth’s History of. 
Frank Goodchild and Tom Idle, doubtless the standard 
prig and reprobate held up to the imitation and scorn 
respectively of Southside Virginia boys in her day; and 
to her precepts and the Progress of Cruelty he believed that 
he owed the horror which he had always felt at cruelty to 
dumb creatures.3 We are startled for a moment when he 
writes to his niece, Elizabeth T. Coalter: 


‘“T read Humphrey Clinker to your grandmama when your 
Uncle Henry was at the breast. It was the first and best edition. 
I could only relish then Win Jenkins’ and Tabby’s letters and 
that chiefly for the bad spelling. This is greatly corrupted by 
being amended in the later copies. It is Smollett’s master- 
piece.’’4 (a). 
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‘Imagine an intellectual commerce between a mother and a 
youthful son in the year 1921 based upon Humphrey 
Clinker! In a letter to John Randolph Bryan, written from 
London on December 28, 1830, John Randolph states with 
the emphasis of grateful pride that his mother had the virtue 
of economy in perfection, ' and the same sentiment impelled 
him to say in the letter to his nephew, Tudor, just men- 
tioned: ‘‘My mother had been a faithful executrix of my 
father’s will; a faithful steward of the effects committed to 
her charge in trust for her children. She left clear ac- 
counts and money (not a small sum) in hand.”’ Young as 
he was when she died, she had, we may well imagine, al- 
ready observed in his moral and mental organization the 
promise of future eloquence, because he said long after- 
wards when he had become one of the most renowned of 
American orators: “‘My mother once expressed a wish to 
me that I might one day or other be as great a speaker as 
Jerman Baker or Edmund Randolph! That gave the bent 
to my disposition.”? Late in life, when his soul was en- 
veloped in the folds of one of those hours of deep dejection, 
during which he was to his childhood what Cowper, when 
his heart breathed its black despair into The Castaway, 
was to Cowper, when his eyes were fondly fixed upon the 
picture of the mother’s face which he had not known except 
ininfancy, he wrotethese words toafriend: ‘‘Iamafatalist; 
I am all but friendless; only one human being ever knew 
me. She only knew me.’ (a) But it is in a letter, dated 
March 13, 1824,‘ to his friend Francis W. Gilmer, whose 
own rare literary gifts always elicited a due return from 
Randolph, that his love of his mother kindled with an ex- 
alted enthusiasm. Speaking of his niece, Elizabeth T. Coal- 
ter, whom he warmly admired and deeply loved, he said: 


“‘T thank you sincerely for the promptitude with which you 
have relieved my mind from a state of cruel anxiety about as 
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beloved and lovely an object as the eye of man ever dwelt 
upon; ‘worthy’ as you say ‘to have descended from Maria 
Theresa’; worthy of her own grandmother, whose character, 
I found, was drawn among the private papers of a deceased 
friend and neighbor—himself a man of taste and feeling and 
genius. ‘On Friday, the 18th of January, 1788, about one 
o’clock p. M., departed this life the amiable and accomplished 
Mrs. Frances Tucker, who supported a painful and lingering 
illness with the utmost patience, fortitude and resignation. 
She has left to bewail' her loss a most disconsolate family of 
six sons and two daughters. She was a most affectionate wife, 
an excellent mother, a good mistress, a friendly neighbor; most 
exemplary and notable in her family, delightful in conversa- 
tion, elegant in manners and beautiful in person; for whom I 
had a sincere and lasting affection. N. Buchanan.’ 


Helen’s cheek but not her heart 
Cleopatra’s majesty, 

Atalanta’s better part, 
Sad Lucretia’s modesty. 


I never met with any human being, no not even Genl. Wash- 
ington in the plentitude of his glory that inspired such strong 
emotions of reverence and admiration in the beholder as that 
lady worthy to have been the mother of the Gracchi. You will 
excuse this language in one who owes all that is valuable in his 
mind and character to her who forms the subject of his daily 
thoughts and nightly dreams; in one who, if she had been 
spared to her unhappy children, would have been less unwor- 
thy of such a mother.”’ 


And the striking tribute from the hand of the Buchanan 
mentioned in this letter (a) is abundantly corroborated by 
other contemporary testimony. In his Seven Decades of 
the Union, Henry A. Wise tells us that Benjamin Watkins 
Leigh, a man only less brilliant than John Randolph of 
Roanoke himself, once said to him that it was the joy of 
his boyhood to sit at the knee of Needler Robinson, his 
Scotch teacher, and to listen to his conversations with his 
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father and the mother of John Randolph, who then lived 
at Matoax; that “the world thought her son spake as 
never man spake, but that she could charm a bird out of 
the tree by the music of her tongue.” } 

Nor should we pass over the judgment of Mrs. Randolph 
expressed by her niece, Mrs. Guilford Dudley. ‘‘She was,” 
Mrs. Dudley said, ‘‘a woman not only of superior personal 
attractions but excelled all others of her day in strength of 
intellect, for which she was so justly celebrated.’’?. A por- 
trait of this lovely and gifted woman, for the testimony 
which we have just brought forward shows indubitably 
that such she was, is owned by one of her descendants the 
Rey. R. B. Grinnan, of Norfolk, Virginia. 

By her first marriage Mrs. Randolph left three children, 
—all sons,—whose names we give in the order of their 
birth: Richard Randolph, Theodorick Bland Randolph 
and John Randolph of Roanoke; by her second marriage, in 
addition to two children who died under age, she left two 
sons, Henry St. George Tucker and Nathaniel Beverley 
Tucker, to whom we have already alluded in connection 
with the original William Randolph of Turkey Island, 
and a daughter, Anne Frances Bland (or Fanny) Tucker. 
The last named became the wife of Judge John Coalter, 
of the Virginia Court of Appeals, and was the mother of 
Elizabeth T. Coalter, who married John Randolph Bryan, 
of Eagle Point, Gloucester County, Virginia, the godson 
and namesake of John Randolph of Roanoke,; and thus 
became the ancestress of the Bryans, of Richmond and 
Petersburg, and the Grinnans, of Richmond and Norfolk. 

Mrs. Randolph is buried at Matoax, as was her first 
husband. The inscription on his tombstone describes him 
as ‘‘armiger,” and adds, after stating the date of his death 
and age: ‘‘Non ossibus urna nec mens virtutibus absit.” 
(Liberally: Let not a tomb be wanting to his body, or 
memory to his virtues.) The inscription on her tombstone 
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ejaculates in the mournful words of Horace, somewhat 
condensed: ‘‘Francescae Tucker Blandae, conjugio St. 
Georgit Tucker, quis desiderio sit modus.” (Liberally trans- 
lated: When shall we cease to mourn for Frances Bland 
Tucker, wife of St. George Tucker ?) 

The first husband reclaims the companionship but the 
second retains the inscription. The elegiac gravity of 
these two inscriptions is relieved by a sprightly one on a 
neighboring tombstone which, in the true spirit of Virginia 
gallantry, declares of the spinster under it: ‘‘Quam sprevit 
Hymen, Pollux Phoebusque coluere.’ (Whom Hymen 
despised Pollux and Apollo courted.) 

Many years after his mother had been interred at this 
spot, John Randolph of Roanoke, in sending his con- 
dolences to his brother, Judge Henry St. George Tucker, 
upon the death of his eldest son, breaks out into these 
impassioned words: 


‘Meanwhile assure yourself of what is of small value compared 
with that of them that are a piece of yourself—of the un- 
changed regard and sympathy of your mother’s son. Ah! My 
God! I remember to have seen her die; to have followed her 
to the grave; to have wondered that the sun continued to rise 
and set and the order of nature to go on.’’? 


What man or woman is there who has not at sometime or 
other, in the not less feeling though less eloquent measure 
of his own cruel and bewildering grief, looked out half 
blindly upon a chaos like that hinted in these words? 

Such was the remarkable ancestry that took John Ran- 
dolph of Roanoke back to the wigwam of King Powhatan 
and the bridal wreath of Pocahontas, to the Elizabethan 
Randolphs, to the monuments and armorial bearings, with 
which death mocks human pride in Kippax Church, in 
Yorkshire, and to Bolling Hall, also in Yorkshire. 3 

* Historical Collections of Va., by Henry Howe, 229; Garland, v. I, 6. 
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By his will, the elder John Randolph devised and be- 
queathed to Mrs. Randolph, for life, his Matoax estate, 
which consisted of 1305 acres on the Appomattox River, 
in Chesterfield County, Virginia, twenty working hands, 
to be selected by her, four plow-boys, and all his house 
servants, male and female. The testator also provided 
that his executors should furnish her with horses, cattle, 
hogs, sheep, oxen, plows, wagons, carts, and utensils of 
husbandry, of every kind, and with provisions, of every 
sort, raised on his estate, that she might fail to raise. 
Moreover, he bequeathed to her all his household furni- 
ture, linen, glass, plate, china, carriages, harness, carriage- 
horses, mares and riding horses; and his watch.* Nothing 
more was needed to beatify existence for a Virginian of 
that day. 

No incident in the life of John Randolph before the 
death of his father has been recorded for us. Quite natu- 
rally, his earliest recollections were those engraved upon his 
memory by wounded pride, and, worst of all, by pride 
wounded by physical invasions of his morbidly acute sense 
of personal inviolability. Ina letter to his niece, Elizabeth 
T. Coalter, he said: ‘‘I remember getting severely thrashed 
by my poor brother Theodorick in attempting to rescue 
from his torments a black kitten, to which he was acting 
the part of Jack Ketch. This was during our mother’s 
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widowhood.”! The remembrance of another chastise- 
ment inflicted upon him in his childhood is disclosed by 
the remarkable letter from him to his nephew, Tudor 
Randolph, dated Dec. 13, 1813, which has already been 
several times mentioned by us, and which is simply invalu- 
able because of its chronological and other autobiographi- 
cal details relating to his early life. ‘‘In the autumn of 
the year 1775,” he said, ‘‘my mother married St. George 
Tucker. From that day, there was a change in my situa- 
tion. The first blow I ever received was from the hand of 
this man, and not a week after his union with my mother.’’? 
This letter was written when the writer had been perma- 
nently estranged from his stepfather, and no one thorough- 
ly familiar with the amiable and kindly character of St. 
George Tucker, the almost idolatrous reverence and affec- 
tion with which he was regarded by his stepson for many 
years, and the atrabilious feelings that brooding resent- 
ment always produced in Randolph, can doubt that the 
blow in this case must have been a very slight one indeed, 
and not a whit harder than its recipient deserved. That 
John Randolph, even as a very young child, may well have 
required such a moderate measure of discipline we can 
readily understand. Speaking of his sensitive and irri- 
table nature, when a full-grown man, Benjamin Watkins 
Leigh once said of him: ‘‘He was like a man without a 
skin.” 3 This was not precisely his plight as Randolph 
himself represented it to be, but not far from it. ‘‘There 
is no accounting for difference of skins in different ani- 
mals, human or brute,”’ he asserted in a letter on Jan. 31, 
1826. ‘‘Mine I believe to be more tender than many in- 
fants, of a month old. Indeed I have remarked in myself 
from my earliest recollection a delicacy or effeminacy of 
complexion that but for a spice of the devil in my temper 
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would have consigned me to the distaff or the needle.’’! 
A child with such a skin and temper must have been a 
trying little fellow at times. Indeed, we know, from a 
statement made by Randolph’s cousin, Mrs. Guilford 
Dudley, that, before he was four years old, he once 
swooned away in a fit of passion and was restored to con- 
sciousness only with difficulty. ? 

As the boy grew older, he found himself in a very agree- 
able world. Matoax was only two miles from Petersburg, 
a town of considerable importance, in a social as well as 
commercial sense, and along or near the banks of the Ap- 
pomattox River were scattered such well-known country 
places as Battersea, Mayfield, Burlington, Mansfield, 
Olive Hill, Violet Hill, and Roslin; homes truly typical, in 
some instances, at any rate, in their day of the simple, 
manly, cordial, and hospitable life which the Virginians of 
Randolph’s time and of still later times led, and which Dr. 
George W. Bagby has portrayed with such surpassing 
pathos and beauty in his Old Virgimia Gentleman. 

It is said that, during her widowhood, Mrs. Randolph, 
to secure some relief from her loneliness, spent most of the 
year under the roof of her father at Cawsons, and that 
John was a great favorite with its entire household, and 
especially with his grandfather whom he subsequently 
extolled so highly in his letter to Andrew Jackson, and his 
cousin Anna Eaton, afterwards Mrs. Guilford Dudley:; 
and it is certain that, even after the second marriage of 
Mrs. Randolph, an intimate intercourse still continued to 
be maintained between the Matoax and Cawsons house- 
holds. In a letter written by Theodorick E. Randolph, 
John’s brother, to his stepfather from Princeton, he sends 
his love to his Uncle and Aunt Bland and the Banisters at 
Battersea.‘ And, in a letter from Columbia College to his 
stepfather the same correspondent sends his love to ‘‘all 
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our” friends at Battersea, Cawsons and Mr. Buchanan’s.’* 
A peculiar intimacy existed between John and one of the 
younger Banisters, and, in a letter to his niece, Elizabeth 
Tucker Coalter, dated Feb. 20, 1822, he furnishes us with 
some interesting evidence of his familiar footing, when a 
boy, with his Banister kin. ‘Do you know,” he asks her, 
‘‘a ballad that used to be sung to me, when I was a child, 
by a mulatto servant girl of my Cousin Patsy Banister, 
called Patience, about’a rich suitor offering ‘his lands so 
broad’ and his golden store to a girl of spirit whose reply 
was somehow thus? 


What care I for your golden treasures? 
What care I for your house and land? 

What care I for your costly pleasures? 
So as I get but a handsome man. 


Perhaps, old Aggy, who was my dear and honored mother’s 
hand-maiden in 1769, when my father led her a spotless 
and blushing virgin to the altar, can remember it. I pry’ 
thee get me that ballad. Ican give you the tune.”? What 
could be more, to use one of Randolph’s own phrases, @ la 
Virginienne than the figures which this delightful scrap of 
retrospection brings before us; the ‘“‘sassy’’ yellow girl 
disdainfully tossing her head, and yet but partly smother- 
ing the amorous glow behind her half-closed lids as she 
sings, the aged retainer, of whom we shall hear more anon, 
handed down from mother to daughter, and from daughter 
to granddaughter, and cherished not only for the sake of 
her own dog-like fidelity and simple virtues, but for the 
sake of the sacred dead, whose tire-woman she first. was, 
and the old slave-holder, for even at forty-eight John Ran- 
dolph was an old man in everything but years, still carry- 
ing in his memory, the words, and in his heart, the melody, 
of the bye-gone plantation ditty, unheard by his material 


t New York, June 22, ——, Va. Hist. Soc. 
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ear, except perhaps when hummed by himself, for upwards 
of forty winters. 

Another utterance of John Randolph, this time an oral 
one reported by Jacob Harvey, a British fellow-voyager of 
his in 1822, takes us back to the annual trading ship which 
performed an office of such vital importance in the domes- 
tic economy of Colonial Virginia. 


“When I was a boy, Sir,” he is reported by Mr. Harvey as 
saying to a Yorkshireman, ‘‘the departure of a ‘London trader’ 
(as we used to call the ship) from Virginia was an affair of no 
small consequence to the community—equal to a Presidential 
election now-a-days. In my father’s family, Sir, the whole 
household was called together. First, my mother (God bless 
her!) put down a list of the articles she wanted from London; 
next the children, according to their ages; then the overseer, 
and finally the domestic slaves; our mammy at the head of 
them down to the young ones who lived about the house. Not 
a single individual was omitted, Sir. Then, after the ship was 
gone, the weeks and days and finally the hours were counted 
until she returned, and the joyful signal of her arrival in James 
River was celebrated as a jubilee, Sir. In those days, how 
often have I called England ‘my country’ when the rumors of 
war and separation moved me not. But now, Sir, our Egyp- 
tian taskmasters only wish to leave us the recollections of past 
times, and they insist upon our purchasing their vile domestic 
stuffs. But it won’t do, Sir; no ‘wooden nutmegs’ for Old 
Virginia. No Sir! We Virginians hold fast to the West Riding, 
Sir, and will still trust to your looms for our domestic supplies, 
Sir.’']* 


The touch of caricature about this version of what Ran- 
dolph actually said is manifest enough. But the report is 
sufficiently true to the character of Randolph and to his 
political convictions in 1822 to make us feel that what he 
really said has been recalled with substantial fidelity. 
The education of John Randolph took him away from 
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Matoax so often, and for such long periods, that only a 
part after all of his childhood and boyhood was spent there; 
but his association with it, in one way or another, was close 
enough to inspire him with a deep-seated attachment to 
the spot. The original drawings in the National Gallery 
at London, which make up the inimitable ‘‘ Marriage @ la 
Mode”’ of Hogarth, and ‘‘some glorious Claudes, the only 
real landscape painter,”’ in the same gallery, brought back 
promptly to his memory the engravings from the drawings 
and those from Claude’s ‘‘ Morning” and ‘‘Evening”’ which 
hung in the dining-room and parlor respectively at Ma- 
toax. But his good taste was not too far suborned by the 
tender grace of a day that was dead to keep him from 
exclaiming in his letter to his niece, Elizabeth T. Coalter, 
about the engravings of the Hogarth drawings: ‘‘Oh, how 
unequal is the graver to give the full conception and execu- 
tion of the pencil!’’* In the year 1820, he paid a visit to 
Matoax, and the ruin wrought by fire and vandalism 
created such a distressing impression upon his mind that 
four years later he wrote to his niece as follows: ‘‘I went 
to Matoax for the last time four years ago. I cannot re- 
peat the trial. If they had left the trees, the noble trees, 
and beautiful shrubs, I could have borne the destruction of 
the houses and gardens and orchard. These could have 
been replaced, but now . . .’’? Matoax must have worn 
a truly desolate appearance for his graphic pen to have 
confessed its impotence by a blank. Some five years later, 
he reverts to Matoax in these words: ‘‘From my earliest 
childhood I have delighted in the groves and solitudes of 
poor old Matoax. I now recall several of my favourite 
seats where I used to ruminate, ‘chewing the cud of sweet 
and bitter fancies,’ all bitter now.’ Less than three years 
before his death, he wrote to his friend, Thomas A. Mor- 
t Dec. 22, 1830, Bryan MSS. 
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JANE BOLLING, WIFE OF RICHARD RANDOLPH OF CURLES 


John Randolph’s Grandmother. 
From portrait in Bolling Collection, Virginia Historical Society. 
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ton, from London, stating that he had provided for a 
leaden coffin for himself, feeling, as he did, an inexpressible 
desire to lie by the side of his dear mother and honored 
father at old Matoax.' About three weeks later, influ- 
enced, perhaps, by the fact that the Commonwealth, to 
which he had been so unfalteringly loyal, had refused 
to renew his commission as a United States Senator, or to 
bestow upon him the same generous measure of recognition, 
in other respects, as his constant constituents in his Con- 
gressional District had done, as well as by the general 
despondency, which overspread his last years, he employs 
this language in writing from London to his namesake, 
John Randolph Bryan, who had then become the husband 
of his niece, Elizabeth T. Coalter: 


““T shall probably never see how you and my darling niece 
succeed as housekeepers. Daily . . . I find that I am sink- 
ing. To be laid by the side of my honoured parents at old 
Matoax, is now the only wish that I have personal to myself. 
No tombstone, no monument forme. Let ‘Spring with dewy 
fingers cold’ dress the turf that shall cover my no longer fever- 
ish head or throbbing heart. If there be any memorial of me 
let it be a plain headstone with this inscription: ‘John Ran- 
dolph of Roanoke, son of John Randolph of Roanoke, the elder, 
and Frances Bland, his wife, and stepson of Virginia; born 
June 2, 1773; died . . . 1831.’ Beyond this last period I 
feel it is impossible, short of a miracle, for my existence to be 
prolonged. ‘Thy will be done.’’’? 


If Randolph had not been writing to two persons, with 
whom he was as intimate as he was with the rise and fall 
of his own chest, and had not been as careless always of his 
exquisitely worded letters as if they were but the perishable 
accents of his lips, we should say that there was a touch of 
affectation about this letter. But such was not the case. 
It was but the language of a man whose thoughts, under 


2 Home Reminiscences of J. R. of Roanoke, by Powhatan Bouldin, 227. 
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the influence of strong feeling, clothed themselves with 
poetic forms as unconsciously as a scarlet tanager, hatched 
out in one of his trees at Roanoke, took on its coat of jet 
and flame. 

In 1778, when Mrs. Randolph was married for the 
second time, the Revolutionary War was ablaze; and, in 
1781, it found its way to her very door-sill. In January of 
that year, at the approach of the traitorous Arnold, the 
people of Southside Virginia felt as the Roman populace 
did when it saw the face of the false Sextus in the ranks of 
their invading foes: 


“But when the face of Sextus, 

Was seen among the foes, 

A yell, that rent the firmament, 
From all the town arose. 

On the house tops, was no woman 
But spat towards him and hissed, 

No child but screamed out curses, 
And shook its little fist.”’ 


But, mixed with the sensations of hatred and disgust in- 
spired by the coming of Arnold, was also, of course, the 
panic which is always aroused in a civilian population by 
an hostile invasion. On Jan. 3, 1781, he landed at West- 
over with a considerable body of men, and began his de- 
structive march to Richmond. As soon as the news of his 
landing had reached Matoax, St. George Tucker made 
hasty preparations to remove his family, and such of his 
personal effects as he could, to a place of safety; and so 
rapidly were these preparations consummated that, on the 
succeeding morning, he and his family, and several of Mrs. 
Randolph’s slaves, were actually on their mid-winter jour- 
ney. Few things that the mutations of human life bring 
around to us are more pitiable than the lot of a refu- 
gee in time of war; driven out as he is, from house and 
home, and exposed to all the rude hardships and discom- 
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forts of a purely primitive state of existence, in some re- 
spects barer than that of a prehistoric cave-dweller. But, 
fortunately for St. George Tucker and his family, they 
were not, as is the case with so many refugees under 
similar circumstances, mere aimless and despairing wan- 
derers, for their destination was Bizarre, then the property 
of Richard Randolph, the son of the elder John Randolph, 
and an established and comfortable habitation. 

Some knowledge of the circumstances, which attended 
the exodus of the fugitives from Matoax, has been be- 
queathed to us by John Randolph Tucker, one of the 
grandsons of St. George Tucker, who doubtless derived his 
account from trustworthy family tradition. Only five 
days before the flight commenced, Mrs. Tucker had given 
birth to her son, Henry St. George Tucker, the father of 
John Randolph Tucker. ‘“‘The first time I ever saw that 
gentleman,’’ John Randolph once said in a speech, ‘‘we 
were trying to get out of the way of the British.” It 
certainly seems incompatible with our present domestic 
ideas that the sight of a new-born baby should have been 
so long withheld from his seven-year-old brother. When 
the family moved off from Matoax, St. George Tucker was 
the outrider and general escort; Mrs. Tucker and her in- 
fant, and doubtless her daughter, Fanny, too, who was but 
little over two years of age, were in a chariot driven by 
Daddy Syphax, who, like the portrait of little Oliver that 
Charles Surface insisted upon retaining at his auction of 
the family portraits, had been the only item of property 
which the elder John Randolph had been unwilling to 
bring under his blanket mortgage to the Hanburys; and 
John was mounted on a horse for the first time, and was 
committed, as were his brothers, Richard and Theodorick, 
to the care of Essex, another slave.‘ It is hard to realize 
that there ever was an occasion on which John Randolph 


t Article on St. George and Henry St. George Tucker by John Randolph 
Tucker, Va. Law Register, v. 1, No. 11, Mar., 1896, 796; Garland, v. 1, 16. 
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was mounted for the first time; so passionately addicted 
was he afterwards to every pastime or excitement that 
horse-flesh can afford. We are apt to think of him as 
General Pleasonton, the Union cavalry officer during the 
Civil War, thought of the Confederate cavalry officer, 
Gen. J. E. B. Stuart, when he said, in the presence of a 
friend of the author, that the latter was the best cavalry 
officer that had ever been foaled. Years after the hegira 
from Matoax, John Randolph wrote to a sea-captain 
friend: ‘‘But to me a horse is what a ship is to you.””? 

Of the journey between Matoax and Bizarre we know 
nothing more except that the party was accorded an hos- 
pitable reception at one stage of its progress at Wintopoke 
(or Winterpock), the home of Benjamin Ward, Junior, the 
father of Maria Ward, who was subsequently to exert such 
a marked influence over the life of John Randolph.? 

After reaching Bizarre, St. George Tucker retraced his 
steps for the purpose of rendering such aid as he could to 
Theodorick Bland, Senior, at Cawsons, and to provide, as 
far as possible, for the security of the property which he 
had left behind him at Matoax. Afterwards, as a militia 
major in the brigade of General Robert Lawson, he par- 
ticipated on March 15th in the battle of Guilford Court 
House, of which he wrote to Mrs. Tucker an interesting 
and valuable narrative. Later he returned to Bizarre, 
and, after spending a brief time with his family, took part 
as a lieutenant-colonel, under the command of Lafayette, 
in the siege of Yorktown where he was slightly wounded. 
In a letter, written during the last years of his life from 
Warminster, Nelson County, Virginia, he recalled an in- 
cident belonging to this period, of which he was an eye 


t Apr. 30, 1826, The New Mirror, v. 2, 71. 

2 Garland, v. I, 17. 

3 [bid., The Southern Campaign, 1781, from Guilford C. H. to the Siege 
of Yorktown by Chas. Coleman, Jr., Mag. of Amer. Hist., v. 7, 36; St. 
George Tucker to Unknown person, Aug. 29, 1825, Bryan MSS. 
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witness, and which has the value that appertains to every- 
thing that brings a divinity like Washington down to the 
earth in the likeness of men. After stating how he had 
hastened to meet that great man and six or eight general 
officers, including Count Rochambeau, who accompanied 
him, when he was approaching the “‘old city” of Williams- 
burg, and how the General had recognized him, given him 
his hand and introduced him to the Count and his com- 
panions, he says: 


“At this moment we saw the Marquis [Lafayette] riding in 
full speed from the town, and, as he approached General Wash- 
ington, threw his bridle on his horse’s neck, opened both his 
arms as wide as he could reach, and caught the General round 
his body, hugged him as close as it was possible, and absolutely 
kissed him from ear to ear once or twice as well as I can recollect 
with as much ardour as ever an absent lover kissed his mistress 
on his return. I was not more than six feet from this memorable 
scene.’’! 


Of the manner in which Mrs. Tucker and her children 
passed their time at Bizarre, we know nothing. John 
doubtless followed up his first horseback ride with many 
others there, and if, as is stated by one of his biographers, 
he had already formed at Matoax a predilection for 
angling,? (a) it is fair to infer that under the oversight of 
Essex he may have tried his young hand on some of the 
‘‘flat-backs”’ and ‘‘nigger-knockers’” which doubtless 
peopled then, as they did long afterwards, during the life 
of Dr. George W. Bagby, as we know from his Fishing in 
the Appomattox, the waters of the Appomattox River on 
the Bizarre estate. The fact, however, has been brought 
to our attention that, while Mrs. Tucker and her children 
remained at Bizarre, they paid a visit of some duration to 
Roanoke. It is said that as late as 1810, when John Ran- 
dolph became a permanent resident at Roanoke, there 
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were none but negroes on the Roanoke plantation,* and 
we take it for granted that this was true also during the 
visit of Mrs. Tucker. And we can likewise, we suppose, 
safely assume that the house occupied by her and her 
children and a Mrs. Hartston, who accompanied her, was 
the oldest of the two rude dwellings which afterwards 
constituted the home of John Randolph at Roanoke. 

It was during this visit to Roanoke doubtless that the 
well-known incident mentioned by Hugh A. Garland, one 
of John Randolph’s biographers, occurred. We quote his 
words: 


‘‘When riding over the vast Roanoke estates one day, she 
[Mrs. Tucker] took John up behind her, and, waving her hand 
over the broad acres spread before them, she said: ‘Johnny, all 
this land belongs to you and your brother Theodorick; it is 
your father’s inheritance. When you get to bea man you must 
not sell your land; it is the first step to ruin for a boy to part 
with his father’s home. Be sure to keep it as long as you live. 
Keep your land and your land will keep you.’ ’’? 


We are so fortunate as to have obtained access to a 
manuscript letter from the hand of each of the three sons 
of the elder John Randolph written at Bizarre after Mrs. 
Tucker’s return from Roanoke. The letters of Richard 
and Theodorick are dated July 9, 1781, and John’s July 
10, respectively. All three were written to St. George 
Tucker, and were probably composed at or about the 
same time because of some special opportunity for trans- 
mission. At the time that they were penned, Richard 
was eleven years old; Theodorick ten, and John eight; 
and there is certainly very little in them, from any point 
of view, to justify the notions of Henry Adams, in his 
John Randolph, that these three boys ran wild at Bizarre, 
and that discipline was never a part of Virginian educa- 
tion.* In point of tone, syntax and form, they will com- 
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pare quite favorably, we think, with most letters written 
by boys of the same ages at the present time in Virginia 
or elsewhere. Richard’s letter is too long for transcription 
in its entirety. The other two letters we shall give in full. 


‘Brother Jack,’”’ Richard wrote, ‘“‘has missed hisague. . . . 
Is it true that his Lordship has received a reinforcement of 
1500? If it is I suppose the Marquis will not fight him. I 
wish I was big enough to turn out. If I was I would not stay 
at home long. Colo: Hdk says you are very much like Gen. 
Lawson in your temper and that you are to the full as passion- 
ate; if you are you are very much altered since you have been 
gone. I own to you I have been very negligent of my grammar, 
which I am very sorry to say, but be assured I shall have my 
syntax at my fingers’ ends when you return.”’ 


Theodorick’s letter was as follows: 


“Dear Papa: 

“T thank you for your good advice in your letter to Mamma, 
but I am such a perverse boy that I wish I had a tutor to make 
me mind my book as I cannot help wishing to play when it is 
time to read. I want to learn everything, but I cannot love 
confinement; and what is worse, the more I play the more I 
want to play; but I am sure when I go regularly to school I 
shall not be behind my brothers. Brother Halis much cleverer 
than sister for his age though she is much improved in talking 
and walking. We are all wanting to see you; I was never so 
rejoiced as when we got your letter to leave Roanoke. I am 
my dear papa yr. dutyfull son 

““THEOK B. RANDOLPH. 
x 
**Fanny sends you a kiss on this spot.” 


And this was John’s letter: 


“Dear Papa: 

“T take this oppty of letting you know that we are all well 
and that I missed my ague at Roanoke. Mama and Mrs. 
Hartston hung up Abracadabra as a charm for that and to keep 
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away theenemy. Sister is worth a dozen of what she was when 
you left her. She says anything and runs about all day. I 
hope you are in favour with the Marquis. I don’t doubt it, 
for I think you a very fine officer and will be able to make the 
militia fight, for if they do not now I don’t think they ever will 
be collected after running away. Brother Dicky has turned 
me back from the optitive of amo to the potential mood of 
audio because Mr. Hearn never taught me. I thank you my 
dr papa for telling me in your letter to be a good boy and mind 
my book. I do love my book and mind it as much as I can 
myself, but we want a tutor very much. I hope in a month I 
shall be passing my Concords. I will try all I can to be a good 
boy and a favourite of Mama’s and when you come home I 
hope I shall be one of yours. 
I am dr papa yr dutyful and affect: son 
JOHN RANDOLPH.’’! 


The reader may judge for himself how far the writers of 
these sweet, ingenuous letters, so full of hyacinthine fresh- 
ness and filial love and deference, were, as Henry Adams 
supposes all boys brought up on a Virginia plantation to 
have been at heart, ‘“‘ young savages.’’? 

Speaking of the sojourn of the Randolphs and Tuckers 
at Bizarre, in connection with his slurs on the old Virginia 
life, Adams also says of the Randolph boys at Bizarre: 
“Schooling they had none.’’* Well, hardly! They had 
just fled with their parents to a distant asylum from the 
face of that which has never had much respect for school 
routine—war, and were living in a thinly settled neighbor- 
hood, liable to be over-run by Tarleton and his fierce 
troopers at any time, and from which almost every man 
capable of bearing arms, whether learned or simple, had 
been drawn off to battle with the invader. But all three 
of the letters show upon their face that even, under such 
unfriendly circumstances, discipline and a cheerful spirit of 
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obedience still remained features of this very Virginian 
household, and that the disposition was not wanting on the 
part of any one of the three boys, not even Theodorick, 
always a lethargic scholar, to second the earnest desire of 
St. George Tucker, so highly creditable to him, that the 
education of his stepsons should suffer as little as possible 
from the distractions of the time. Richard was evidently 
doing his best to perform the office of a Latinist for John, 
and, perhaps, for Theodorick too. And it is not to be for- 
gotten that, if the Mrs. Hartston, of whom John speaks, 
did not discharge some of the duties of a teacher to the 
lads, aside from Latin, their mother, who had been their 
earliest teacher, was at hand to doit. John’s letter is also 
valuable in demonstrating that it is not true that at Ma- 
toax the boys had never had any tutor except their clever 
mother or St. George Tucker, who was a man of fine scho- 
lastic acquirements, and gave, as there is written evidence 
to show, all the time that he could to the task of instructing 
the Randolphs.' The idea is distinctively negatived by 
John’s reference to Mr. Hearn. After his marriage to Mrs. 
Randolph, St. George Tucker evidently bore duly in mind 
what the elder John Randolph had said in his will about 
the education of his children and his last shilling. As 
early after his marriage as July 20, 1779, he wrote to 
Colonel Bland from Matoax in these words: 


‘What you wrote about Bob [Robert Banister, a nephew of 
Colonel Bland] has inspired the boys with a spirit of emulation 
which I hope will be productive of some benefit to them. I 
find he serves as a very good spur to them when they are grow- 
ing a little negligent. Two of them appear to be blessed with 
excellent capacities, but I confess I am afraid that the genius 
of your namesake [Theodorick], though possessed of great 
quickness and acuteness in many respects, does not lie in the 
literary line.’’? 


t Garland, v. 1, 13. 2 Ind. 
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It was the misfortune of poor Theodorick from the first 
to the last stage of his brief career to come in at times for a 
shake of the head like this and, towards the end, for still 
more pronounced gestures of disapproval. But, after 
having read everything that has been said to his prejudice 
and a considerable number of his letters, we are bound to 
say that, in our judgment, he was a youth who might just 
as readily, with a slight turn of circumstances, have gone 
right as wrong, and who, while he may at times have de- 
served a whipping at the hands of his teacher, was far 
from ever meriting a dunce-cap. There are unmistakable 
tokens of good feeling and affection in his letters, and they 
indicate an intelligent rather than a Boeotian head. 

Even under the conditions that surrounded him at 
Bizarre, the interest of St. George Tucker in the education 
of his stepsons did not undergo any abatement. On May 
23, 1781, he wrote to Colonel Bland: ‘‘Lose no oppor- 
tunity of procuring a tutor for the boys, for the exigency 
is greater than you can imagine.’’! This letter was fol- 
lowed up by another on the same subject, written on July 
17 in the same year from Richmond,’ and, on September 
21 of the same year, St. George Tucker was not so absorbed 
by the events which were leading up to the momentous 
capitulation of Cornwallis at Yorktown four weeks later 
as not to find time to write from Williamsburg as follows: 


“The boys are still without, and more than ever in want of, 
a tutor. Walker Maury has written to me lately and given me 
such a plan of his school that, unless you procure a tutor before 
Christmas, I would at all events advise sending them to him 
immediately after. I know his worth; I know that his abilities 
are equal to the task; and I know that his assiduity will be 
equally directed to improve their morals and their understand- 
ings as their manners. With this prospect, I would not advise 
the providing any but a man of superior talents as a private 
tutor. °° 


t Garland, v. 1, 18. 2 Ibid. 3 Ibid. 
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One of the severest tests, to which a human being can be 
subjected, is that of winning from a stepson the full meas- 
ure of filial devotion. And this St. George Tucker seems 
to have won from the young Randolphs by a general course 
of conduct, of which his solicitude about their proper 
education was but a single proof. ‘‘I remember to have 
heard a brother of mine,’ said Daniel Call, the Virginia 
Law Reporter, ‘‘who married a niece of Mrs. Randolph 
of Curles, and was thus occasionally thrown into circles, 
where he sometimes met the Matoax family, once say 
that ‘Mr. Tucker must be the best father-in-law in the 
world, or his stepchildren would not be so fond of 
him.’’’? 

It is impossible, we hardly need affirm, to pass from the 
anxiety evinced by the elder John Randolph in his will 
about the education of his children, and the correspond- 
ence between St. George Tucker and Colonel Bland on the 
subject, without feeling that, while the quasi-aristocratic 
structure of the old Virginia society was such as to create 
indifference to universal education, it was uncommonly 
sensitive to the need for a thorough intellectual training 
on the part of those of its members upon whom its higher 
responsibilities were imposed. 

And from what source did Henry Adams derive his 
notion that discipline was never a part of a Virginian 
education? It will not do, of course, to found a general- 
ization on a single example. Even if it is admitted that 
such an intensely original, not to say unique, character as 
Randolph’s lends color to the idea, we should not forget 
Washington, Jefferson, John Marshall, Robert E. Lee, and 
other Virginians, well known to fame, who were as remark- 
able for their sobriety and self-control as for their personal 
force. What Robert E. Lee, the son of the famous Gen- 
eral, says of his father is as true of Virginia fathers as it is 
of fathers of the same race everywhere. 
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“ Although he,” the younger Lee says, “‘was so joyous and 
familiar with us, he was very firm on all proper occasions, never 
indulged us in anything that was not good for us, and exacted 
the most implicit obedience. I always knew that it was im- 
possible to disobey my father.’’* 


If the discipline which these words picture differs from 
that with which Henry Adams was familiar in the history 
of his own rigid though dutiful ancestors, it was only in the 
fact that it was too much interfused with the spirit of 
natural freedom and love to be exactly the same. The 
writer of these pages was born and bred about fifteen miles 
from Roanoke, and his recollection is that of a household 
in which his parents, affectionate as they were, did not 
hesitate to visit him, as a child and boy, with just punish- 
ment, physical or otherwise, whenever it was really needed ; 
indeed, did not balk at delegating the corrective rod to his 
tutor under their own roof. 

Virginia a region without discipline! It was the chosen 
seat of 

“Reading and riting and rithmetic, 
Taught to the tune of the hickory stick.”’ 


Speaking of the Old Field Schools of his youth in Bed- 
ford County, Virginia, which is but a short ride from Char- 
lotte County, the Hon. John Goode, who was born in the 
year 1829, says in his Recollections of a Lifetime: ‘‘In those 
days, the teacher made free use of the rod and the strictest 
discipline was observed.”’ And he tells a story at the 
same time which brings out the fact that even the girls in 
these schools did not always escape flagellation.? Dr. 
John Herbert Claiborne, born in the year 1828, in describ- 
ing the town of Petersburg, which was only two miles 
from Matoax, as it was in the decade between 1850 and 
1860, says: 


* Recollections, etc., of Gen. Robert E. Lee, by Capt. Robert. E. Lee, 9. 
Oe), ii 
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“Indeed, the rod was the right-hand assistant in every male 
school of that day and was recognized even down to the days 
of McCabe [the head of a celebrated boys’ school at Petersburg 
of our own time], as a powerful help to the master and a most 
persuasive incitement to the pupil.’’! 


In relation to one of these male schools, of which Charles 
Campbell, the talented historian of Virginia was the 
master, Dr. Claiborne remarks: 


““Mr. Campbell was a most scholarly and companionable 
gentleman, but he was a representative of the old régime in 
which the rod reigned. He believed in the doctrine enun- 
ciated by Squire Jones in the Hoosier School Master, ‘no lickin’, 
no larnin’.’ Only a few days ago I met with one of his old 
pupils who still cherishes lively recollections of a lively birch 
switch which adorned the master’s desk.’’? 


John E. Massey, the invincible stump-speaker, commonly 
known as ‘‘Parson’’ Massey, who was born in 1819 and 
reared in Spottsylvania County, Virginia, also bears simi-. 
lar testimony in that delightful book, The Autobiography 
of John E. Massey. ‘‘The ‘rod’ was an important adjunct 
to the teacher’s work. It was usually installed in a con- 
spicuous place as ‘Prime Minister,’ but it exercised the 
functions of all departments of government—legislative, 
judicial and executive, and was emphatically the ‘Minister 
of War.’”’? So, long after the date when John Randolph 
was at school, the magisterial rod in the schools of Virginia 
was still green and flourishing. But to satisfy himself 
that, if John Randolph was self-willed and ill-regulated, 
it was not because of any lack of punishment at school, 
Henry Adams need not have gone further than the school 
life of Randolph himself. Chastisement was such a con- 
t Seventy-five years in Old Va., 101. 
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spicuous feature of this school life that, in his letters, 
Randolph not only lets us know in English that he was 
castigated, but in Greek that Littleton Waller Tazewell, 
too, his school companion, was Tv7T@0." 


t Letter to Tazewell, Feb. 17, 1826, L. W. Tazewell, Jr., MSS. 
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When nine years old, John Randolph, together with his 
brothers, Richard and Theodorick, was sent to Walker 
Maury’s school. Maury and St. George Tucker had been 
fellow-collegians at William and Mary,* and his school 
was situated at Burlington, about a mile east of the present 
village of Barboursville, in Orange County, Virginia. The 
house, in which Randolph had his room, is still standing, 
or was but a few years ago. It was a rude structure and 
sounds, in consequence, were so readily transmitted from 
one room in it to another that he is said to have attempted 
to shut them out from his apartment by daubing the cracks 
in its flimsy walls with clay.? At Maury’s school, Ran- 
dolph was miserably unhappy. This is made certain not 
only by his letter of Dec. 13, 1813, to Tudor, but by one of 
his agreeable letters to Francis W. Gilmer who was a 
product of the red lands of the neighboring county of 


Albemarle. 


“By this time,” he wrote to Gilmer from Roanoke many years 
afterwards, ? ‘‘ you are in the midst of your red hills to which not 
without reason you think I havea dislike. You know the force 
of first impressions. Well, at the tender age of nine years, I 
was exiled from my mother’s house and sent to school on Blue 
Run, in Orange County, in the immediate neighborhood of our 


t Letter from J. R. to Tudor R., Dec. 13, 1813, J. C. Grinnan MSS., An- 


nual Register, 1832-33, 440. 
2 Hist. of Orange Co., Va., by W. W. Scott, 127, 203. 
3 July 2, 1825, Bryan MSS. 
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late President M——n [Madison]. There I was tyrannized 
over and tortured by the most peevish and ill-tempered of ped- 
agogues, Walker Maury. This wretch excommunicated me 
body and soul. To this day I have a perfect recollection of the 
shock which the vulgar habiliments and boorish manners of 
my schoolmates and sordid, squalid appearance of the whole 
establishment, and economy of the place, inflicted upon me, 
and, when coachman Toney took leave to return home, my 
very heart died within me. This cruel punishment was un- 
attended by the slightest good. A more vicious and profligate 
crew were never got together. Some four or five of us were 
gentlemen’s sons and, as such, heartily envied and hated by 
our companions, who lost no opportunity to do us an ill turn. 
The red mud I to this day remember and the joy with which I 
greeted the broomstraw, old fields and sands of Chesterfield in 
the holidays. At that time of day, altho’ at the close of the 
War, there had not been a complete revolution in manners as 
well as of government among us. You may judge what I was 
made to endure—the most thin-skinned, sensitive little crea- 
ture in the universe.” 


The place is depicted in still darker tints in the letter to 
Tudor. 


‘“We had,’’ Randolph says, “scarcely the necessaries of life 
without an opportunity to acquire anything more than as 
much Latin as sufficed to furnish out a bold translation of the 
ordinary school books. Indignant at his treatment, your 
father [Richard Randolph], hardly thirteen years old, deter- 
mined to desert and go home.’’! 


The conditions of every sort about Burlington were un- 
questionably cruder than any to which Randolph had ever 
been previously accustomed in the lower country of Vir- 
ginia; but they were nothing like so bad, we suspect, as he 
represented them to be, and his estimate of Maury should 
be read side by side with St. George Tucker’s already re- 


tJ. R. to Tudor R., Dec. 13, 1813, J. C. Grinnan MSS., Annual Register, 
1832-33, 440. 
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called by us. Indeed, this whole letter to Tudor, while 
perhaps the most important of all Randolph’s letters to 
his biographer, was written in a mood like that which some 
ten years later led him to tell his niece, Elizabeth T. Coal- 
ter, that her letters constituted his almost only resource 
against the dark spirit that persecuted him.' Here and 
there, it is Randolph at his very worst, marked as it is in 
places by a cold, settled malignity of feeling towards cer- 
tain individuals and an apparent desire to inoculate his 
nephew with the virus of his own personal prejudices and 
enmities. It would seem as if the retrospective character 
of the letter served to stir up the bile of every rancorous or 
morbid episode or incident in his past life, and a drop of 
gall is mixed with almost every drop of ink that his pen 
expended on it. 

In the winter of 1783-4, if the memory of John Randolph 
is not at fault, he was transferred with Walker Maury and 
his school to Williamsburg, where Maury had been invited 
to establish a grammar school in connection with William 
and Mary College.? Only in this grammar school were 
Latin and Greek taught there. Here began the boyish 
friendship between Randolph and Littleton Waller Taze- 
well which ripened into the devoted and lasting attach- 
ment that is one of the most winning features of the for- 
mer’s life. 


‘‘My acquaintance with John Randolph,” Tazewell says in 
his manuscript reminiscences of him, which we have had the 
privilege of perusing, ‘“commenced in the year 1784, when he 
was about 11 years old, I believe. In that year, he, together 
with his two older brothers, Richard and Theodorick, entered 
the grammar school, then recently established by Mr. Walker 
Maury in the City of Williamsburg, where I resided. Before 


t Feby. 26, 1823, Bryan MSS. 
2J. R. to Tudor, Dec. 13, 1813, J. C. Grinnan, MSS.; Annual Register, 
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his removal to Williamsburg, Mr. Maury had conducted a 
grammar school in the County of Orange and the three young 
Randolphs had been his pupils there. Their progress therefore 
was well known to their tutor when they re-entered his school 
in Williamsburg; in which school I had been a pupil from its 
commencement in that place. This school was established as 
an appendage of the College of William and Mary, in which 
there was no professorship of Humanity existing at that time. 
It was regulated most judiciously, and was soon attended by 
more pupils than any other grammar school that had been 
before established or has since existed in Virginia, I believe. 
I do not recollect the number of scholars exactly, but it ex- 
ceeded one hundred, and included boys from every state then 
in the Union from Georgia to Maryland both inclusive. Such 
a number of pupils made it necessary that they should be di- 
vided into classes. The greater proportion of these classes were 
consigned by Mr. Maury, the principal, to the superintendency 
of his assistants, of whom there were four. When the young 
Randolphs entered the school, the number of pupils was not 
so great as it afterwards became. Richard, the oldest, was 
placed in the second class under the immediate direction of 
Mr. Maury himself. Theodorick and John were placed in the 
fourth class which was the head class consigned to the Super- 
intendency of the chief usher, a Mr. Eliot. To this class [ 
belonged, and, when the class was so augmented, it was en- 
gaged in reading, and had nearly finished, Eutropius. The 
book I then used I still possess, and the fact I have stated is 
derived from a class-roll written on its fly leaf. Ina short time 
after the two young Randolphs joined it, our class had made 
such progress that it was transferred from the usher’s depart- 
ment to that of the Principal. It then became the third class.” 


Then, after mentioning the fact that John Randolph was 
subsequently taken away from the school to Bermuda, 
Tazewell continues: 


“At the time John Randolph left us, the class was engaged in 
reading Sallust and Virgil, and had made some progress in 
learning the Greck and French languages and the elements of 
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Geometry. You must indulge me if I mention here an incident 
that occurred at this time, which was recalled to my memory 
almost half a century afterwards by John Randolph in a 
manner peculiar to himself. When he was about to take his 
leave of us, he proposed to me that we should exchange our 
class books that each might have some testimonial of our 
mutual friendship and of its origin. We accordingly exchanged 
our Sallusts. Not many years since, while he was in Norfolk, 
preparing to depart on his mission to Russia, he shewed me 
the identical Sallust I had given him. On the fly leaf of the 
book, he had written at the time he received it how, when, and 
from whom he had acquired it. To this he had added this 
hexameter: ‘Coelum non animum mutant qui trans mare cur- 
runt,’’’* 


If Randolph is to be believed, Walker Maury might well 
have applied this Latin truth to himself after his removal 
to Williamsburg. When his school was shifted from 
Orange County to that town, his rod was shifted along 
with it, and many a sour jest must have been wrung from 
his pupils by the inhuman use to which it was put in the 
inculcation of the Humanities. Hugh Blair Grigsby (a), 
a man whose historical labors are as precious to a Virginian 
as those of Jared Sparks in a wider field are to an Amer- 
ican, informs us that he heard Tazewell say that Randolph 
was very idle at school and that he was flogged regularly 
every Monday morning and two or three times during the 
week.? This hardly harmonizes with Randolph’s own 
statement in a letter to Elizabeth T. Coalter, dated Jan. 
19, 1828, in which he says: ‘“‘By the way I sent you a 
translation for which at school I should have been re- 
proved, if not chastised, but, as I never incurred either 
disgrace (about my book), I will make amends now by a 
frank confession of my fault.’ Grigsby’s recollection did 
not fail him as to the whippings, though it is only prudent 


t Mrs. Gilbert S. Meem MSS.; Discourse on L. W. T., by Grigsby, 12. 
2 Tbid. 3 Bryan MSS. 
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to remember that the human memory sometimes has a 
way of multiplying a single impression, as time goes on, 
but it probably failed him as to what Tazewell said of their 
cause, if he really means to connect the idling with the 
whippings; for Randolph was a strictly truthful and accu- 
rateman. But onethingiscertain. If Tazewell had made 
such assertions in Randolph’s presence, Randolph assur- 
edly would have fixed upon him the character of a fellow- 
sufferer. During his last years, in a letter to Tazewell, he 
made a reference to Maury County, Tennessee, and then, 
suddenly realizing the significance of the name, added: 
‘“‘Ominous name to us!’’!? And, in another letter to Taze- 
well, which belongs to the same period, he said, in regard 
to one of Tazewell’s friends: “‘I believe he is almost as 
much attached to you as he would have been, had he 
known you man and boy for more than forty years, and 
been tuztwd with you by Walker Maury A. D. 1783- 
1786.”? If, when Randolph left Williamsburg for Ber- 
muda, he had been an idler, it must have been partly 
because he had been such an incessant reader of good 
books out of school; for it was during the previous years of 
his life that he laid the foundations of a knowledge of the 
English classics, so searching and thorough that their 
language became as much the habitual veneer of his con- 
versation and speeches as Scriptural phrases were of 
Bunyan’s writings. This is what he had to say on the 
subject himself in a letter to his young cousin, Theodore 
Dudley, dated Feb. 16, 1817. 


‘“‘T almost envy you Orlando. I would if it were not Johnny 
Hooles’ translation; although at the age of ten I devoured that 
more eagerly than gingerbread. Oh! if Milton had translated 
it, he might tell of 


‘All who, since baptized or infidel, 
Jousted in Aspramont or Montalban, 


t March 8, 1829, L. W. Tazewell, Jr., MSS. 2Feb. 17, 1826, Id. 
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Damasco or Marocco, or Trebisond, 

Or whom Bisserta sent from Afric shore, 
When Charlemagne with all his peerage fell 
By Fontarabia.’ 


Let me advise you to 


‘Call up him that left half told 
The story of Cambuscan bold.’ 


I think you have never read Chaucer. Indeed, I have some:: 
times blamed myself for not cultivating your imagination when 
you were young. It is a dangerous quality, however, for the 
possessor. But, if from my life were to be taken the pleasure 
derived from that faculty, very little would remain. Shakes- 
peare and Milton and Chaucer and Spenser and Plutarch and 
The Arabian Night's Entertainments and Don Quixote and Gil 
Blas and Tom Jones and Gulliver and Robinsoe Crusoe ‘and 
the tale of Troy divine’ have made up more than half of my 
worldly enjoyment. To these ought to be added Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses, Ariosto, Dryden, Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Southerne, Otway, Congreve, Pope’s Rape and Eloisa, Addison, 
Young, Thomson, Gay, Goldsmith, Gray, Collins, Sheridan, 
Cowper, Byron, ASsop, La Fontaine, Voltaire (Charles XII, 
Mahomed and Zaire) Rousseau (C. Julie), Schiller, Madame de 
Staél, but above all Burke. One of the first books I ever read 
was Voltaire’s Charles XII. About the same time, 1780-1, I 
read the Spectator, & used to steal away to the closet containing 
them. The letters from his correspondents were my favourites. 
I read Humphrey Clinker also; that is Win’s and Tabby’s 
letters with great delight; for I could spell at that age pretty 
correctly. Reynard the Fox came next I think; then Tales of 
the Genii and Arabian Nights. This last and Shakespeare were 
my idols. I had read them with Don Quixote, Gil Blas, Quintus 
Curtius, Plutarch, Pope’s Homer, Robinson Crusoe, Gulliver, 
Tom Jones, Orlando Furioso, and Thomson’s Seasons before I 
was eleven years of age; also Goldsmith’s Roman History, 2 
vols. 8vo., and an old history of Braddock’s War. When 
not eight years old, I used to sing an old ballad of his 
defeat: 
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‘On the 6th day of July, in the year fifty-five, 

At two in the evening, did our forces arrive; 

When the French and the Indians in ambush did lay, 
And there was great slaughter of our forces that day.’ 


At about eleven, 1784-5, Percy’s Reliques and Chaucer became 
great favourites, and Chatterton and Rowley. I then read 
Young and Gay, etc.; Goldsmith I never saw until 1787.’’* 


In commenting on the youthful reading of Randolph, 
Henry Adams observes: 


“But it is quite safe to say that, among these old fascinating 
volumes, then found in every Virginian country place, as in 
every English one, Randolph never met with one or two books 
which might have been seen in any New England farmhouse, 
where the freer literature would have been thought sinful and 
heathenish. He never saw, and never would have read, the 
Pilgrim’s Progress or the Saint’s Rest; he would have recoiled 
from every form of Puritanism and detested every affectation 
of sanctity.’’? 


Again, we have a striking illustration of the very limited 
familiarity, to say the least, of this writer with the society 
against which he so often inveighs in terms of reckless 
detraction. Either he did not know, or forgot, that South- 
side Virginia, under the influence of Samuel Davies, of 
Delaware, who seemed, as one said of him on seeing him 
pass through a court-yard, ‘‘an embassador of some 
mighty king,’’* and who was as great as he looked, and 
other Presbyterian missionaries, only less famous, early 
became one of the strongholds in America of the Presby- 
terianism which in Scotland was so partial to the Pilgrim’s 
Progress as to justify Macaulay in declaring in his essay 
on Southey’s edition of that work that, in the wildest parts 
of Scotland, the Pilgrim’s Progress was the delight of the 


t Letters toa Y. R., 190. 4 JPR9. 
3 Sketches of Va., by Rev. Wm. Henry Foote (1850), 221. 
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peasantry. The only complete eighteenth century edition 
of all Bunyan’s works, including the Pilgrim’s Progress, 
that the present writer has ever seen, has, for some seventy 
years or so, been in the possession of his family at the home 
about fifteen miles from Roanoke, of which he has already 
spoken. In one of his letters from Roanoke to his friend, 
Dr. John Brockenbrough, dated Sept. 25, 1818, John 
Randolph mentions the fact that he had taken up a few 
days before at an “‘ordinary”’ the life of John Bunyan, 
which he had never read previously, and that he had found 
an exact coincidence in feelings and opinions of Bunyan 
and himself on certain matters of religious conviction. ! 
Among the books that he advised his niece to read, was the 
Pilgrim’s Progress?; and we have seen a list, in his own 
handwriting, now owned by Wm. Leigh, of Houston, Vir- 
ginia, of the books in his library at Roanoke; and the 
Pilgrim’s Progress was one of them. Indeed, his knowledge 
of Bunyan was not confined to the Pilgrim’s Progress. In 
one letter to his niece he wrote: ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe and 
Bunyan are admirable’’;; in another (the one in which he 
advised her to read the Pilgrim’s Progress) along with the 
Whole Duty of Man, Tillotson, Barrow, Jeremy Taylor, and 
Chalmers (whom he thought too florid) he commended 
to her attention not only the Pilgrim’s Progress but Bun- 
yan’s Holy War also.4 As to Baxter’s Saints’ Everlasting 
Rest, if it was never read by Randolph, it was only because 
it was not the readable masterpiece that the Pilgrim’s 
Progress was. In a letter to the Society in London for 
Promoting Religious Knowledge among the Poor, dated 
Mar., 1755, Samuel Davies says that to some of the many 
houses in Virginia which lacked good books he had dis- 
tributed, in addition to other works, Baxter’s Call, etc.5; 
and in his Sketches of Virginia, the Rev. Wm. Henry Foote 


1 Garland, v. 2, 102. 2 Jan. 19, 1822, Bryan MSS. 
3 Jan. 27, 1822, Bryan MSS. 4 Jan. 19, 1822, Bryan MSS, 
5 Sketches of Va., by Foote, 285. 
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states that he had scarcely ever visited a family, the heads 
or fathers of which belonged to Davies’ congregation, in 
which he did not find books or remnants of books, such, 
among others, as Baxter’s Call to the Unconverted and 
Baxter’s Saints’ Everlasting Rest’; and all, he adds, were 
studied with a care and attention which greatly promoted 
the improvement of the public. The idea, therefore, that 
Randolph, in his early life or otherwise, never saw and 
would have placed on his Index Expurgatorius, if he had, 
the Pilgrim’s Progress and the Saints’ Everlasting Rest 
is pure assumption, foreign to the spirit of religious toler- 
ance, which has, from a very early period, been one of the 
most salient as well as ingratiating characteristics of South- 
side Virginia, and to the breadth of intellectual sympathy 
which, barring afew merely literary idiosyncrasies, rendered 
any English classic acceptable to Randolph. 

What John Randolph says in his letter of Dec. 13, 1813, 
to Tudor about his visit to Bermuda is well worth tran- 
scribing: 


“In 1784, the state of my health induced my mother to send 
me to Bermuda where I arrived in the month of July; and just 
twelve months afterwards she came over with her whole family 
and servants, and remained until Nov., 1785, when she en- 
countered a long and boisterous voyage (in a wretched sloop) 
to Virginia. This laid the foundation of that disease which 
deprived me two years afterwards of the best mother that ever 
man had. My sojourn in Bermuda was of essential service to 
mein many respects. It was a respite from the austere rule of 
my stepfather and the tyranny hardly bearable of Maury; I 
acquired a temper not to brook tamely their unreasonable 
exactions. There was a good country gentleman’s library in 
old Mr. Tucker’s house (where I staid), and here I read many 
sterling English authors. Your father [Richard Randolph] 
and myself were always bookworms. It was a sort of bond to 
the affection that united us. Our first question at meeting 


t Sketches of Va., by Foote, 294. 
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was generally ‘What have you read?’; ‘Have you seen this or 
that book?’ By going to Bermuda, however, I lost my Greek. 
Thad just mastered the grammar perfectly when I left Williams- 
burg. Walking round the base (it was an iron railing that pro- 
tected it) of Lord Bottetourt’s statue, I had committed the 
Westminster grammar to memory, so as to be able to repeat 
every word of it. The pendulum of the great clock, which vi- 
brated over my head, seemed to concentrate my attention on 
my book. My Bermudian tutor, Ewing, had no Greek class, 
and would not take the trouble of teaching a single boy.”’? 


If the ‘‘rule” of St. George Tucker in 1784 was ‘‘austere,”’ 
it did not, we can only repeat, leave behind it impressions 
upon the mind of John Randolph painful and permanent 
enough to prevent the intercourse between St. George 
Tucker and him during many subsequent years from being 
intimate and affectionate in the highest degree. The ‘‘old 
Mr. Tucker,’’ mentioned in this letter, was the father of 
Henry Tucker, who became the President of His Majesty’s 
Council and Commander-in-Chief in Bermuda; Thomas 
Tudor Tucker, who migrated to South Carolina before the 
American Revolution, and became a member of both the 
Old and New Congresses, and subsequently, for many 
years, Treasurer of the United States; Nathaniel, the 
author of The Bermudian and other poems, including the 
beginnings of an epic in twelve books on the American 
Revolution, of which he was a zealous partisan, that now 
lie mixed with much other poetic sentiment, of the same 
kind, at the bottom of the River of Time; and St. George 
Tucker, Randolph’s stepfather. Henry had a son, Henry 
St. George, who was actually convicted of an attempted 
rape in the earlier part of his career, and yet afterwards 
became a distinguished figure in the Financial Administra- 
tion of India, and Chairman of the Court of Directors of 
the East India Company. He, in turn, was the father of 
Charlotte Maria Tucker, better known as A. L. O. E. 


tJ. C. Grinnan MSS.; Annual Register, 1832-33, 440. 
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(A Lady of England), who was celebrated in her day as a 
writer of children’s books and an enlightened missionary 
in India.* 

St. George Tucker was born on July 10, 1752, the same 
year in which Frances Bland was born. Ina letter to the 
Rev. Dr. Jeremy Belknap of Boston, he stated that his 
family had been established in Bermuda from the first 
settlement of the Island; that he was born at the very spot 
which Captain John Smith mentions under the name of the 
Overplus; that his mother still resided there; and that his 
eldest brother, upon her decease, would probably do the 
like.? This spot, thus commemorated by the real Romu- 
lus of Virginia, who would have been clubbed to death but 
for the intervention of Pocahontas, was, therefore, the 
spot where Randolph, one of her descendants, lived during 
his sojourn of eighteen months at Bermuda. In a manu- 
script book, kept by St. George Tucker, are these lines: 


‘‘Bermuda me genuit, Virginia fovit, 
Illi pietate filiali semper devinctus; 
Huic non civis devinctior alter.” 


‘‘Bermuda bore me, Virginia nursed me; 
To the one I shall always be bound by filial devotion, 
But the other has no citizen more loyal.” 


True enough! No Virginian of his own day or ours 
will question that proud vaunt. 

About 1770 St. George Tucker came to Virginia, and, 
after pursuing first an academic, and then a legal, course of 
study at William and Mary, settled down to the practice 
of Jaw in Williamsburg. His grandson, John Randolph 
Tucker, is our authority for the statement that, when the 

"Va. Law Register,v. 1, Mar., 1896, No. 11, 789 et seg.; Mag. of Amer. Hist., 
v. 7, 36; St. George Tucker to Rev. Dr. Jeremy Belknap, Apr. 3, 1797, 
Collections of Mass. Hist. Soc., v. 3, 5th series, 425; Dictionary of Nat'l. 
Biog., v. 57, 279-280. 
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American Revolution broke out, he conducted a secret 
expedition to Bermuda which was so successful as to secure 
and bring back to America a large quantity of military 
stores that helped to eke out Washington’s scanty re- 
sources at the siege of Boston. Later, he became the 
secretary and aide-de-camp of General Thomas Nelson, 
and still later, as we have seen, he took part in the Battle 
of Guilford Court House and in the siege of Yorktown and 
the military movements which immediately preceded it. 
After the close of the Revolution, he resided at Matoax 
until the death of Randolph’s mother in 1788. In that 
year, he returned to Williamsburg, and became a Judge 
of the General Court of Virginia, and a professor of law at 
William and Mary. The latter appointment meant some- 
thing more than such an appointment ordinarily does; for 
he succeeded the learned and upright lawyer, scholar, and 
statesman, Chancellor George Wythe, to whose virtues 
and talents Jefferson has paid such a glowing tribute?; 
and who lived long enough to have Henry Clay for his 
amanuensis. Subsequently, he was appointed one of the 
Revisers of the Virginia Statutes, and, with James Madison 
and Edmund Randolph, was a delegate to the Annapolis 
Convention of 1786 which proved to be the fetus of the 
Federal Convention of 1787. In 1803, upon the death of 
Edmund Pendleton, he was made the President Judge of 
the Court of Appeals of Virginia. To have had Edmund 
Pendleton as well as George Wythe as a predecessor in 
office, was an honor that could have been accorded in Vir- 
ginia at that time to no one but a man of eminent talents; 
and such, in sober truth, was St. George Tucker, as his 
judicial opinions, his Dissertation on Slavery, his letters 
to Dr. Jeremy Belknap on the same subject, and his edi- 
tion of Blackstone’s Commentaries show. In 1811, he 
resigned his seat on the Bench of the Court of Appeals of 
Virginia, and, in 1813, he was appointed by President 

« T. J. to John Saunderson, Aug. 31, 1820, Works (Mem. Ed.), v..1,, 165. 
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Madison Judge of the District Court of the United States 
for Virginia. This position, too, he resigned, being com- 
pelled to do so by ill health, and the rest of his life was 
spent in retirement at Warminster, in Nelson County, 
Virginia, where he died on Nov. 10, 1827." Edgewood, 
near Warminster was the home of Joseph C. Cabell, the 
friend and collaborator in the creation of the University 
of Virginia of Jefferson; and a man believed by Virginians 
to have needed only. a seat in the Executive or Legislative 
councils of the nation to have left behind him something 
more than the great local reputation which his long, dis- 
tinguished and fruitful service in the Virginia State Legis- 
lature earned for him.? After the death of St. George 
Tucker, Cabell spoke of him in a letter in terms as reveren- 
tial as ‘‘that great and venerable man’’; language into 
which a man of such solid parts and character would never 
have been hurried by mere personal affection or post- 
mortem extravagance. The connection between Cabell 
and St. George Tucker originated in the fact that Cabell 
was the husband of Mary W. Carter (a), the daughter of 
St. George Tucker’s second wife, Lelia S. Carter, by a 
former husband. Mrs. Carter was the daughter of Sir 
Peyton Skipwith, Baronet, and was married first to George 
Carter of Corotoman, on the Rappahannock River, and 
subsequently, on Oct. 8, 1791, some three years after the 
death of Randolph’s mother, to St. George Tucker. 4 
They are both buried at Warminster. ‘‘This excellent 
lady,” the prayer book of the first Mrs. Tucker curiously 
enough is made to certify, ‘‘survived her husband nearly 
ten years, having lived a pattern of every Christian Virtue 
and lady-like excellence.’’5 A considerable amount of 

™For full particulars relating to St. G. T. vide Va. Law Register, Mar., 
1896, No. 11, 789 et seq.; also Wm. and Mary Quarterly, v. 17, 268. 

2 The Cabells and their Kin, by Brown, 263. 

3 To Mrs. Gouverneur Morris, Sept. 6, 1831, U. of Va. Library. 


4The Cabells and their Kin, supra. 
5 Wm. and Mary Quarterly, v. 17, 268. 
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verse written by St. George Tucker is still in existence; but 
it is given to few lawyers to win the favor of both Themis 
and the Heavenly Muse. The best poetical performance of 
his, so far as our knowledge of his metrical productions go, 
are the lines entitled “‘Resignation.”’ They read as follows: 


“Days of my youth! Ye have glided away; 
Locks of my youth! Ye are frosted and gray; 
Eyes of my youth! Your keen sight is no more; 
Cheeks of my youth! Ye are furrowed all o’er; 
Strength of my youth! All your vigor is gone; 
Thoughts of my youth! Your gay visions are flown. 


“Days of my youth! I wish not your recall; 
Locks of my youth! I’m content ye shall fall; 
Eyes of my youth! Ye much evil have seen; 
Cheeks of my youth! Bathed in tears have you been; 
Thoughts of my youth! Ye have led me astray; 
Strength of my youth! Why lament your decay? 


“Days of my age! Ye will shortly be past; 
Pains of my age! But awhile can ye last; 
Joys of my age! In true wisdom delight; 
Eyes of my age! Be religion your light; 
Thoughts of my age! Dread ye not the cold sod; 
Hopes of my age! Be ye fixed on your God.’’* 


Good, sweet, home-made raspberry cordial these lines 
have long been deemed by the American reader. They are 
certainly more wholesome, whether equally inspiring or 
not, than the bubbling, sparkling wine of many worse men 
who were better poets! 

A fitting conclusion for this sketch of St. George Tucker 
may be found in John P. Kennedy’s Life of Wm. Wirt: 
‘The Judge,’”’ he says, “‘was distinguished for his scholastic 
acquirements, his taste and wit, and was greatly endeared 
to the society of his friends by a warm-hearted, impulsive 
nature which gave a peculiar strength to his attachments.”’? 


t Va. Law Register, v. 1, Mar., 1896, No. 11, 795. 2.Vi1; 120. 
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Apart from the library at ‘‘old Mr. Tucker’s,” there is 
good reason to believe that Randolph’s visit to Bermuda 
was a profitable one to him. After his return to the United 
States, he wrote to one of his young Bermuda friends: 
“T am glad to hear that Mr. Ewing [his Bermuda tutor] 
has so increased his school. Heis avery worthy man and 
has great abilities.”’* This same letter indicates that, while 
Randolph was among the Bermudians, a delightfully 
simple, refined and hospitable people then as now, he 
both freely bestowed and received friendship and affection. 


“You conjecture very properly, my ever dear Jack,”’ he said, 
“‘in thinking it [has] given me great pleasure to hear from my 
friends in Bermuda. Indeed, I should be destitute of every 
feeling of gratitude were I ever to forget their innumerable 
kindnesses to me during a stay of eighteen months in the 
Island.” 


' Later on, this letter says: 


‘““We had heard before the receipt of your letter of the death 
of our good and much lamented Aunt Campbell. My best 
affections to Aunt Tucker. Tell her that it is impossible that 
I should ever forget her and that I am fully sensible of the 
affection she entertains for me.” 


In another letter to Jack, he sends his love to his sister 
Fanny, who was on a visit to Bermuda at the time, to the 
different members of Jack’s family, and to his other friends 
—‘*Too numerous to particularize,’’ he adds.” Since the 
Tuckers have always been a family of the best social 
standing in Bermuda, young Randolph, whilst there, was 
admitted not only to the agreeable intercourse which their 
own family circle, itself, held out to him, but also to the 
society of their friends. Whatever he may have been 
at Maury’s school, when embittered by homesickness, 


* Letter from J. R. to Jack 
2 Dec. 6, 1789, N. Y. Pub. Libr. 
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rude surroundings and class jealousy, and whatever he 
may have become in the course of his adult life, after 
sorrow, disease and disappointment had been his portion, 
the correspondence, to which we are referring, makes it 
perfectly clear that in Bermuda he found himself sur- 
rounded by thoroughly congenial conditions, and was 
simply a bright, cordial, healthy-minded boy. Nor can 
we doubt that a boy so instinct with poetry, so richly 
gifted with imagination, must have faced the landscapes of 
that island paradise with something of the fresh, rapt 
surprise which caused Miranda—she of that other ‘‘still- 
vext Bermoothes,”’ built up from the azure depths of the 
Great Poet’s eye in fine frenzy rolling, to exclaim when she 
first saw the ‘‘brave form”’ of radiant manhood, ‘‘What 
ist? A Spirit?” ‘“‘I have been all my life,” he said at a 
later day, ‘‘the creature of impulse, the sport of chance, 
the victim of my own uncontrolled and uncontrollable sen- 
sations; of a poetic temperament. I admire and pity all 
who possess this temperament." Possessing it as he did, 
can we doubt that, young as he was, his nature must have 
been kindled, and the fountains of his future eloquence fed, 
by the Bermuda Islands, where ‘‘eternal spring enamels 
everything,’ their remote and lonely situation, ‘‘in the 
ocean’s bosom unespied,”’ in those vast wastes of hurri- 
cane- and once buccaneer-haunted waters, their glorious 
fringes of green, blue, and purple seas, their lovely bays 
and coves, their coral foundations, their marvellously 
diversified surface, their tide-laved grottoes, their cedars, 
clustering in little groves, or leading the eye down between 
green walls to the ubiquitous ocean, and exhaling delicious 
fragrance which the winds waft across the waves to the 
approaching ship, their frostless clime, their perennial 
bloom, their fish that vie in color with their flowers, their 
stately palm trunks, their whimsical mangrove copses, 
their tropical fruits, their snowy houses, and all those other 


t Garland, v. 1, 15. 
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visual objects that make Bermuda so entrancing to both 
our outward and our inward vision. Indeed, that Ran- 
dolph’s mind was profoundly affected by what he saw in 
Bermuda we may well infer from a letter which he wrote 
to Elizabeth T. Coalter in 1828. 


_ “Tn all Lord Byron’s description of the ocean,” he said, “I 
recognize my own feelings. When a boy, I too laid my hand 
upon his mane, and was as familiar with him as his Lordship 
could possibly have been. I spent some hours every day in 
swimming and have sat for half a day on a cliff watching the 
ruffled face of the Atlantic or the coming storm (as when at 
Bermuda). No one who has only seen the sea on this side the 
Gulf Stream can have an adequate notion of it. The blue 
rushing of the arrowy Rhone or the Mediterranean itself can 
not be more transparent. I have seen the first and once 
promised myself that I should behold the shores of Italy and 
Spain, but my travels are ended.’’* 


With the return of Randolph to the United States, we 
take up again his letter to Tudor of Dec. 13, 1813. 


‘After our return,’”’ he says, ‘‘we went back to Williams- 
burg; your father continuing to board with Maury, but attend- 
ing Mr. Wythe in Greek, Mathematics and, I think, Latin 
also. Soon afterwards, he entered college. We were at the 
Grammar School kept in the old capitol, which has been since 
pulled down to save the expense of repairing the hall where 
Henry spoke and Independence was declared. The shocking 
barbarity of Maury towards my brother Theodorick drove 
him from the school (our mother was then in New York for her 
health), and soon afterwards I left it. Having spent some 
months at home, we (Theodorick and myself) were sent in 
March, 1787, to Princeton, where we were joined in the sum- 
mer by your father. Dr. Witherspoon, in order to make the 
most out of us, put Theo. and myself in the Grammar School, 
although we were further advanced than any of the Freshmen 


t Noy. 1, 1828, Bryan MSS. 
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From the copper plate by Charles Balthazar 
Julien Févre de St. Mémin. 
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or most of the Sophomores. In this subterranean abode of 
noise and misrule, I was pent for five long months, and, in 
September, was transferred to the college with habits acquired 
in that school by no means propitious to study. At Christ- 
mas, Theo. and I went to New York to spend the little money 
we had hoarded for that purpose (little it was since Wither- 
spoon’s necessities drove him to embezzle our funds), and were 
reached in a few days by a letter from your father, enclosing 
one from our mother, which summoned us to her dying bed- 
side. We hastened home, and saw her for the last time. . 

In May, 1788, Theo. and I were sent to college in New York. 
Your father came over here [Richmond] to attend the debates 
of the Convention on the question of adopting or rejecting the 
Federal Constitution of 1787. This visit gave rise to the 
attachment between himself and your mother which termi- 
nated in their marriage about 18 months afterwards. Your 
father joined us at New York. He was in his nineteenth year 
and the most manly youth and most elegant gentleman that 
I ever saw. Mrs. Bingham, of Philadelphia, used to send him 
invitations to her parties, and he often went from New York 
to that city to them. Yet he was neither debauched nor dis- 
sipated. He was regular, studious, above low company of any 
sort, ‘the great vulgar or the small.’ His apparel, according to 
Lord Raleigh’s advice, was ‘costly not fine,’ and you might see 
in the old attendant, Syphax, whom he carried with him to 
New York, that his master wasa gentleman. Columbia College 
was not yet recovered from the shock of the Revolution. It 
was just emerging out of chaos. The professor of Humanity 
(Cochrane now in the College of Nova Scotia) was an Irish- 
man, educated at Trinity College, Dublin, and a most ac- 
complished scholar. With him, I studied as a private pupil, 
paying eight dollars a month (out of my own allowance for 
clothes, etc.) for the privilege. I had devoted the whole vaca- 
tion at Princeton (1787) to an attempt at regaining my Greek. 
I now (July, 1788), burning with the thirst of knowledge (which 
I was not allowed to slake at the fountain of Nassau), and 
emulous of literary distinction, set seriously to work, and was 
greatly encouraged by my tutor who was or affected to be 
amazed at the rapidity of my progress. To my irreparable 
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loss he left college about two or three months after I had en- 
tered myself as his private pupil. Your father’s return to 
Virginia left me without a friend. Where, will you ask, was my 
Uncle Theodorick? Alas!my poor brother, he differed in every 
respect from your noble father. Of all things in the world, he 
detested most a book. Devoted to pleasure and fun, he not 
only set me a bad example but (with his dissolute companions) 
absolutely prevented me from reading. Often have they forced 
the door of my study and tossed the books over the floor; 
sometimes out of the window. In two years, he had under- 
mined his constitution and destroyed his health forever. After 
lingering a long time, a mere skeleton of himself, he died at 
Bizarre in February, 1792, just before the birth of your brother, 
St. George. My guardian, for under the impulse of the as- 
cendancy he had acquired over me I had chosen Mr. Tucker 
as such, was so scanty in his supplies that I became necessi- 
tous, of course unhappy, and (why should I conceal it) gradu- 
ally fell into the habits and way of life of my unfortunate 
brother; with the difference [that I] continued to read but 
books of mere amusement only; enervating and almost destroy- 
ing my intellectual powers and vitiating my taste. Your father 
was married the last day of the year 1789, and, in the summer 
following, Theo. and I left New York for Virginia. In con- 
sequence of my mother’s death, her husband left Matoax to 
reside in Williamsburg where Edmund Randolph, just ap- 
pointed Attorney-general of the United States, at that time 
lived. He proposed to Mr. Tucker that I should study law 
under him, and accordingly I went to Philadelphia in the 
month of September, 1790 (the year of the removal of Con- 
gress from New York). I had seen the old Congress expire and 
the new government rise like a Phoenix from its ashes. I saw 
the coronation (such in fact it was) of Gen. Washington in 
March, 1789, and heard Ames and Madison, when they first 
took their seats in the House of Representatives. Congress 
met at Philadelphia, and Edm. R. was too much engrossed by 
politics and his own receptions to think of me. He too em- 
bezzled my funds which Mr. T. intrusted to him for my use. 
Had [they] been faithfully applied, [they] were adequate to 
my decent support (only $400.00 per annum). For what cause 
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I know not Mr. Randolph put into my hands, by way of 
preparation for the work of law, Hume’s Metaphysical works. 
I had a great propensity for that sort of reading. The conduct 
and conversation of Mr. Tucker and his friends, as Col. Innes 
and Beverley Randolph (every other word an oath), had early 
in life led me to regard Religion as the imposture of priest- 
craft. I had become a deist and by consequence an atheist! 
(1 shudder whilst I write it, altho. my intentions were pure and 
I was honestly seeking after the truth.) I say “‘by conse- 
quence,’’ because I am convinced that deism necessarily leads 
by the fairest induction to that conclusion. My late friend, 
Jos. Bryan, was placed by Major Pierce Butler, then in the 
Senate from South Carolina, also under the direction of Mr. 
Randolph to read law. The Atty. Gen. had no office, and we 
were to read at our rooms such books as he pointed out. After 
getting almost through the first book of Blackstone, Bryan 
and myself abandoned a profession for which neither of us had 
been qualified by a regular education, and commenced men of 
pleasure, plunging into the gayety that fills the mouth with 
blasphemy; the heart with ——! In July, 1792, I returned to 
Virginia from want of means for remaining in Philadelphia. 
In this town [Richmond], on my way to Williamsburg, I was 
taken with scarlet fever and brought to the brink of the grave. 
So few charms had life for me, so strong was the disgust that 
I had taken to the world that I was indifferent to the issue of 
my disease. Reaching Williamsburg, I saw for the first time 
Mr. Tucker’s new wife, a shrew and a vixen. I shall never 
forget the chilling coldness of my reception. Ina few days, I 
set out for Bizarre, and was once more restored to the society 
of the fondest of brothers. The events that soon followed are 
those which I [have] already related to you and which you say 
most truly can never be forgotten. In July, 1793, I again 
returned, at my guardian’s instance, to while away the time of 
my minority, and, after encountering the horrors of the yellow 
fever (which broke out a few days after my arrival and drove 
my friend Bryan to Georgia), I passed the winter less unpleas- 
antly than the two former which I had spent there, and left the 
right angle city in April or May, 1794. . . . I omitted to 
state that, in the winter of 1792-3, I spent some weeks at 
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William and Mary College, and made a slight beginning in 
Mathematics and Natural Philosophy.’’* 


The acrid words in this letter with respect to the second 
Mrs. Tucker must have been due to some trivial circum- 
stance which arrested Randolph’s attention only slightly 
at the time, but afterwards operated retroactively with 
morbid force upon his mind, when fermenting with its 
resentments against St. George Tucker. The first men- 
tion that he makes of this lady is in a letter from Phila- 
deJphia to his youthful friend Henry Rutledge, who had 
been a fellow-collegian of his at Columbia. 


“Letters from Virginia,” he wrote, “inform me of the ap- 
proaching nuptials of my father and Mrs. Carter, a young, 
beautiful, amiable and rich widow who, to crown the whole, has 
no children. This event has given me great happiness, as for a 
long time my dear little brothers and sisters have sorely ex- 
perienced the loss of an affectionate and tender mother. . 
Such a mother, from my personal knowledge of the lady, I 
flatter myself they will find in the intended spouse of Mr. 
diucker 4 


The writer, of course, was mistaken in supposing that Mrs. 
Carter was childless. In addition to her daughter, who 
married Joseph C. Cabell, she had a son, Charles Carter, 
who became a physician. From this time on until the 
breach with St. George Tucker, Randolph, in his letters to 
his stepfather, sent quite frequently cordial, and some- 
times affectionate, messages to Mrs. Tucker. Then, per- 
haps, in ruminating over the wrongs, of which he accused 
St. George Tucker, he may have remembered that, when 
he first greeted her, after her second marriage, she had 
failed for the moment to respond to an effusive outflow of 
affection which she was not expecting from a mere stepson 
tGrinnan MSS.; Annual Register, 1832-33, 440. 


2 March 25, 1791, Pa. Hist. Soc. 
3 Bristol Parish, 227. 
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of her husband, but which would have appeared natural 
enough to her, if she had only been fully aware of the 
intimate and affectionate relationship which existed at 
that time between Randolph and his stepfather. And with 
this as a starting point, it was not a difficult thing after 
the alienation from St. George Tucker, for a disposition 
like Randolph’s, when thoroughly dominated by distorting 
reflections and emotions, to magnify petty manifestations 
of impatience on the part of Mrs. Tucker into shrewish 
outbursts. All this, to be sure, is mere speculation; but it, 
at any rate, illustrates well enough for our purpose the 
peculiar psychology which Randolph brought to any 
matter involved in one of his personal enmities. Ran- 
dolph’s Diary also contains this entry written sometime 
after the year 1815. ‘‘Went to Wmsburg in July (1792), 
and for the first time saw my stepfather’s new wife. What 
a successor to my mother!’’ Fortunately, the amiable 
character of this Mrs. Tucker is almost as well established 
as that of the first. Many years after the death of St. 
George Tucker the hand of some Tucker, sprung from his 
first union, entered the striking tribute to the virtues of 
the second Mrs. Tucker which we have already quoted in 
the Frances Bland prayer took—the same prayer book 
which, in recording the death of Frances Bland Tucker, 
describes her as ‘“‘that most amiable and beloved of 
women.”! There is evidence that she was held in tender 
affection by Mrs. John Randolph Bryan [Elizabeth T. 
Coalter]; and by John Randolph Bryan himself, who ad- 
mired and loved Randolph living, and admired, loved, and 
defended him dead, and knew a lady from a person, who 
was not one, as well as Randolph did, the second Mrs. 
Tucker has been pronounced ‘‘a lady who had few equals 
and no superiors in this or any other country.”’? 

The only written evidence that we can find bearing 


t Wm. and Mary Quarterly, v. 17, 268. 
2 Richmond Dispatch, May 20, 1878. 
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upon the accusation of embezzlement against Dr. Wither- 
spoon, made in the letter to Tudor, is a letter from Theo- 
dorick Bland Randolph, written to St. George Tucker 
from New York, and dated Jan. 18, 1790. It says: 


“I saw Dr. Witherspoon not long since, and mentioned to 
him that you wished for a settlement between him and my 
father’s estate, and that you had written to him several times 
on that subject. He answered that he had received no letter 
from you, but that he was ready to settle, and that there was a 
balance in his hands which he was ready to pay to your 
order.’’* 


As John and Theodorick left Princeton in 1787, the delay 
in the payment of this balance, taken in connection with 
Randolph’s unpleasant recollections of Princeton, is quite 
enough to explain his statement about the good doctor; 
who, however, does not seem to have been guilty of any 
offence worse than that of a little academic inattention to 
business. Randolph’s charge of embezzlement against 
Edmund Randolph, whom he disliked, is, we do not doubt, 
equally ill-founded. When Attorney General and Secre- 
tary of State of the United States, Edmund Randolph, 
with his small salaries and the cessation of the handsome 
professional income which his learning and skill as a lawyer 
always commanded, when he was actively engaged in 
private practice, was at times seriously pinched for money, 
and his integrity was assailed by one of the basest partisan 
conspiracies in American History; but he was a man of 
honor, and, in devoting many years of his life, after he 
came to be connected with the National Government, to 
the liquidation of an onerous debt incurred while he was in 
office, for which he was only technically responsible, he 
made sacrifices for his honor such as not many public men 
have ever made. Few handsomer tributes have been paid 
to the character of anyone than that paid by Jefferson to 


t Va. Hist. Soe. 
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the character of Edmund Randolph, whose lack of deci- 
sion disgusted him very much at times, and whose under- 
standing he, by no means, rated very highly. ‘‘His 
narrative [Edmund Randolph’s vindication of himself 
against the Fauchet insinuations of corruption],”’ he said, 
“is so straight and plain that even those who did not know 
him will acquit him of the charge of bribery. Those who 
knew him had done it from the first.”? (a) Randolph’s 
charge against Edmund Randolph is that the funds en- 
trusted to him by St. George Tucker for Randolph’s use 
were not faithfully applied. As the arrangement involved 
a discretionary trust and an accounting, and trusts and 
accountings involve no little chance for disagreement be- 
tween the parties, especially when one of them is a high- 
tempered youth, and, as Randolph was not in the habit of 
shading his words very nicely, when expressing his opin- 
ion of a man for whom he entertained an aversion, we 
should want to know something more about this transac- 
tion before passing judgment upon it. 

The charges of religious skepticism and profanity, made 
by the letter to Tudor against St. George Tucker and his 
friends, including James Innes and Beverley Randolph, 
were probably not altogether unfounded. Randolph, as 
we have said, never told untruths; small things simply 
loomed large sometimes through the fog of his prejudices 
and hatreds. At the close of the eighteenth century, the 
form of religious infidelity known as French Infidelity, 
because of its origin in the writings of Voltaire and other 
French skeptics, was very common throughout the 
United States, including Williamsburg; and it is not un- 
likely that St. George Tucker uttered some other oaths 
besides the judicial ones which he took on the occasions 
when hewas elevated to the bench; for, while all gentlemen 
in the eighteenth century did not swear like ‘‘our army in 


1 Edmund Randolph, by Moncure D. Conway, 190. 
27, J. to Wm. B. Giles, Works, Mem. Ed., v. 9, 315. 
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Flanders,’’ most of them, we imagine, swore a little at 
times. If either his skepticism or his profanity, however, 
had been very pronounced, it is hardly probable that he 
would have occupied such high judicial positions, or would 
have enjoyed such a high judicial reputation as he did. 
In the main, in any view of the case, Randolph, we sus- 
pect, caught his attack of infidelity not from St. George 
Tucker but from the same tainted air from which the 
Judge caught his, if he ever had a well-developed attack at 
all. The James Innes mentioned in the letter to Tudor 
was the Innes to whom Patrick Henry paid his memorable 
tribute in the Virginia Convention of 1788, when he said: 
‘‘That gentleman is endowed with great eloquence, splen- 
did, magnificent and sufficient to shake the human mind.”’! 
And the Beverley Randolph, mentioned in the letter, 
was the Beverley Randolph who was one of the Governors 
of Virginia, and of whom after the battle of Guilford Court 
House St. George Tucker, who also bore himself gallantly 
in that battle, wrote to his wife, ‘‘He was himself. I need 
Say 110 more. * 

Theodorick Randolph yielded altogether, and John 
Randolph temporarily, not to the bad and brutal habits, 
bred by contact with negroes, and the cockfighting, 
gouging, and other vicious practices, which Henry Adams 
assumes to have been more or less inseparable from Vir- 
ginia plantation life in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century,* but, singular to say, to the immemorial urban 
vices which lurked in two towns beyond the confines of 
Virginia. 

In view of the strictures in the letter from John Ran- 
dolph to Tudor on Theodorick’s conduct when at Colum- 
bia, it is but fair to the boy’s memory to say that the letters 
which he wrote at this time to his stepfather bring him 
before us in an attractive way. ‘‘When we get into col- 
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lege,” he wrote to St. George Tucker from Princeton, ‘‘I 
shall study very hard, not only to be the best scholar in 
the class but to give you and Mama all the pleasure in my 
power. Weare all in high expectations of seeing you next 
spring.”’* And the letter concludes, ‘‘Kiss sister for me 
and tell her I am very much obliged to her for the letter 
she wrote us. Give my love to Miss Maria, Henry, Tudor, 
and saucy Beverley.’”’ Ina subsequent letter, written from 
Columbia, he is outspokenly chapfallen over the refusal of 
his stepfather to allow John and himself to come home for a 
fortnight’s or three weeks’ vacation; but he has the manly 
grace to add, notwithstanding the fact that all his things 
had even been packed up for the journey: ‘‘But I submit, 
if not cheerfully, willingly, because I am sure that you 
know what is best for us better than we do ourselves; and 
that you would deny us nothing which would not be pre- 
judicial to us.’’?, And he mentions in the same letter that 
he had sent some books to St. George Tucker’s children by 
Captain Seargeant’s sloop. In another letter, written 
some ten months later from New York, he says: 


*‘T was very much hurt last night at seeing Uncle [his 
Uncle Theodorick Bland or Thomas Tudor Tucker] and Cousin 
Thomas Randolph and brother Jack receive letters from him 
[his brother Richard] without having one myself; and, in 
addition to this mortification, he took no more notice of me in 
either of the letters than if no such person was in existence. I 
have heard from him more than once by letters to other people. 
If I may judge by his letters, I should not stand at any rate 
higher than sixth on the list of his friends in New York. I 
have been very sick for sometime past, nor have I entirely 
recovered yet; during my sickness I suffered very much for the 
want of a servant to attend me.’ 


In another letter, written two or three months later from 
New York, he refers to a report ‘‘very much to his dis- 
1 Sept. 13, 1787, Va. Hist. Soc. 2 Oct. 14, 1788, Va. Hist. Soc. 
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credit” (to use his words), which had reached the ears of 
Judge Tucker, and was said to have obtained a wide c'r- 
culation in Virginia. Without denying the report, he 
contents himself with a renewed expression of his desire to 
enter upon his medical education at Philadelphia, and 
reveals again the affectionate disposition which displays 
itself in all his letters in the words: ‘‘Give my love to 
brother Richd who has never thought it worth his while 
to write to me since my departure. Kiss all the children 
for me.’’! The last letter in the series, written on the eve 
of his return to Virginia to die, discloses the fact that it was 
the intention of Judge Tucker to send him to Edinburgh 
for a medical education.? And in this connection, we 
might add, that, if John Randolph deemed Theodorick, 
when they were in New York, dissipated, a letter from 
John to his stepfather, dated New York, Dec. 25, 1788, 
which is interesting enough to be quoted in full, shows that 
his brother Richard, who had previously left Columbia 
and returned to Virginia, deemed John lazy. This letter 
is as follows: 


“T received my dear papa’s affectionate epistle and was 
sorry to find that he thought himself neglected. I assure you, 
my dear sir, that there has scarcely a fortnight elapsed since 
Uncle’s absence without my writing to you, and I would have 
paid dearly for you to have received them. I sent them by 
the post and indeed there has been no other opportunity 
except by Captain Crozier, and I did not neglect that. Be 
well assured, my dear Sir, our expenses, since our arrival here, 
have been enormous and by far greater than our estate, 
especially loaded as it is with debt, can bear. However, I 
flatter myself, my dear papa, that, upon looking over the ac- 
counts, you will find that my share is by comparison trifling, 
and hope that, by the wise admonitions of so affectionate a 
parent, and one who has our welfare and interest so much at 
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heart, we may be able to shun the rock of prodigality upon 
which so many people continually split and by which the un- 
happy victim is reduced not only to poverty but also to despair 
and all the horrors attending it. Brother writes you that I am 
lazy. I assure you, dear papa, he has been egregiously mis- 
taken. I attend every lecture that the class does. Not one of 
the professors have ever found me dull with my business or 
even said that I was irregular. All my leisure time I devote to 
thestudyof . . . andthenread the poets from five o’clock in the 
morning tilltwelve. Iam constantly readinginmy. ... The 
rest of my time is allotted to college duty. If brother Richard 
had written you that I did nothing all the vacation, he would 
have been much in the dark. Neither was it possible for me. 
We lived in this large building without a soul in it but our- 
selves, and it was so desolate and dreary that I could not bear 
to beinit. I always was afraid that some robber, of which we 
have a plenty (as you will see by the enclosed paper), was com- 
ing to kill me after they made a draught on the house. Be so 
good, my dear sir, when it is convenient, to send me the de- 
bates of the Convention of our State. My love to the families 
of Butler—Cawsons. My love to Mr. Tucker, Jr., Miss Maria 
and the children. Tell them I wish them a merry Christmas. 
That you, my ever dear papa, may enjoy many happy ones, 
is the sincere wish of your ever affectionate son.’’' 


What John Randolph, then a boy of but fifteen years of 
age, who was, however, destined only some five years later 
in a duel to plant nonchalantly in the body of an antagonist 
a bullet which he carried to his grave, has to say in this 
letter about debt and the loneliness of the great building, 
in which he and Theodorick lodged, has been accepted by 
Henry Adams as indicative of a nature “easily affected by 
fears, whether of murderers or of poverty.”* There are 
few boys of fifteen, we imagine, however brave, who would 
not feel a little uncomfortable at times at night, when 
house-breaking was rife, at finding himself all alone except 
for the companionship of a brother, very little older than 
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himself, in a great, dreary, desolate barn of a building from 
which all the ordinary sights and sounds of school activity 
had fled with the setting in of a school vacation. A little 
nervousness under such circumstances, especially when 
avowed with manly frankness, might well exist without 
justifying the belief that it was the manifestation of a 
general lack of firmness or hardihood. Nor should the 
fact be overlooked that, in this letter, John Randolph was 
defending himself to his stepfather from the charge of 
laziness made against him by his brother, and that, in doing 
so, he might naturally enough have been a little too eager 
to vindicate his industry at the expense of his self-posses- 
sion. But, really, to defend the courage of John Randolph, 
youth or man, is like defending the chastity of Lucretia or 
the ascetic constancy of St. Simeon Stylites. If his heart 
did fail him on any occasion, when he was a Jad of fifteen, 
to such an extent as to constitute a serious reproach to his 
firmness of character, the incident is exceptional enough 
to be classed with the circumstances which once led him 
when older to recall the fact that so intrepid a soldier as 
Mark Antony had run away at Actium.’ Even after due 
allowance is made for the infirmities of his time, and the 
imperious nature of the duelling code, to which he unquali- 
fiedly subscribed, there is much in the bitter personal 
feuds into which he was drawn, in the course of his 
combative career, largely by the promptings of his own 
ill-regulated passions, that calls for severe condemna- 
tion; but, as we shall abundantly see, Randolph was, 
to borrow a homely phrase from the people among whom 
he lived, and by whom it was considered almost as hon- 
orable to violate any injunction of the Decalogue as 
to show the white feather, ‘‘pluck to the backbone.” 
Of him it can be said, in the words of Emerson, as truly 
as of any public man in the history of the United 
States, 
* J. R. to Jos. H. Nicholson, Aug. 15, 1809, Nicholson MSS., Lib. Cong. 
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“*Never poor, beseeching glance, 
Shamed that sculptured countenance.” 


There are other sources besides the letter to Tudor from 
which information about the life of Randolph at Princéton 


can be obtained—for example, a letter from him preserved 
by Garland: 


“At Princeton College,’ he says in this letter, ‘‘where I 
spent a few months (1787), the prize of elocution was borne 
away by mouthers and ranters. I never would speak if I 
could possibly avoid it, and, when I could not, repeated with- 
out gesture the shortest piece that I had committed to mem- 
ory. I remember some verses from Pope and the first anony- 
mous letter from Newburg made up the sum and substance of 
my spoutings; and I can yet repeat much of the first epistle 
(to Lord Chatham) of the former and a good deal of the latter. 
I was then as conscious of my superiority over my competitors 
in delivery and elocution as I am now that they are sunk in 
oblivion; and I despised the award and the umpires in the 
bottom of my heart. I believe that there is nowhere such foul 
play as among professors and schoolmasters; more especially 
if they are priests. I have had a contempt for college honors 
ever since. My mother’s death drew me from Princeton where 
I had been forced to be idle, being put into a noisy, wretched 
grammar school for Dr. Witherspoon’s emolument: (I was 
ten times a better scholar than the master of it); and, in June, 
1788, I was sent to Columbia College, New York; just then hav- 
ing completed my fifteenth year.’’* 


It is words like these that caused Moncure D. Conway to 
assert in his work on Edmund Randolph that Randolph 
hated intensely everyone who tried to instruct him?; but 
this is not a fact. The high respect, in which he held 
Ewing, his Bermuda tutor, has already been brought to 
the attention of the reader. And, in this very letter, in 
addition to what he wrote to Tudor about Cochrane, he 
comments upon his retirement from Columbia in these em- 
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phatic words: ‘‘Next to the loss of my mother and my 
being sent to Walker Maury’s school (and one other that 
I shall not name) this was the greatest misfortune of my 
life.’ Anda misfortune it truly was, for in this letter, too, 
he exclaims: ‘‘Never did higher literary ambition burn in 
human bosom!” (than in his own); and a little later in it 
he reveals in the following words the extent to which 
Cochrane acquired over him the ascendancy of a true 
schoolmaster; that is of one of those rare teachers, com- 
pounded of firmness, justice, and sympathy, who, to use 
the language of Kent in Lear, have that in their counte- 
nances which we would fain (partly from respect, and partly 
from affection) call ‘‘master’’: ‘‘We read Demosthenes 
together, and I used to cry for indignation at the success 
of Philip’s arts and arms over the liberties of Greece.” 
But Randolph did not cease to read Demosthenes when 
Cochrane left Columbia; for on April 28, 1789, he wrote to 
his Bermuda friend Jack: ‘‘I at present am studying Alge- 
bra, Cicero de Officiis and Orations, Lucian, Xenophon, 
and Demosthenes.”’? 

The truth is that John Randolph was much more likely 
to be right than wrong in the exercise of his judgment 
about his teachers. He was not only quick but precise in 
his mental operations and early acquired a general fund 
of knowledge which only some thoroughly trained master, 
like Cochrane, could afford to belittle. Throughout his 
life, where his outlook was not blurred by prejudice or 
personal hostility, he exhibited a remarkable capacity for 
appraising human ability at its true value. At a time 
when Wirt’s Life of Patrick Henry was considered a literary 
masterpiece by thousands of Americans, he pronounced it 
‘‘a wretched piece of fustian,”’ as to a great degree it was. ? 
His admiration was never wasted on second-rate or third- 
rate men, however showy or self-assertive. He enter- 
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tained a marked admiration for Alexander Hamilton,* 
John Marshall,? and Rufus King, though they were all 
Federalists; no man had a higher opinion of the talents of 
Albert Gallatin, *William H. Crawford,‘ and William Pink- 
ney°; and he recognized instinctively the ability of Martin 
Van Buren’ and Levi Woodbury® even before the general 
public fully did. A clever bank teller does not distinguish 
genuine from counterfeit coin more certainly than Ran- 
dolph did a real from a spurious reputation. His caustic 
observations on the oratorical exercises at Princeton and 
the deficiencies of some of his teachers smack a little of 
conceit and arrogance, but, on the whole, they were not 
far from the truth we venture to say. 

The discouragements, which Randolph had to contend 
with in acquiring an education, he sums up in a pointed 
manner in a letter to Theodore Dudley: 


‘At your time of life, my son,” he wrote, ‘‘I was even more 
ineligibly placed than you are, and would have given worlds 
for quiet seclusion and books. I never had either. You will 
smile when I tell you that the first map that I almost ever saw 
was one of Virginia when I was nearly fifteen; and that I never 
(until the age of manhood) possessed any treatise on geog- 
raphy other than an obsolete Gazetteer of Salmon and my 
sole atlas were the five maps, if you will honour them with that 
name, contained in the Gazetteer, each not quite so big as this 
page, of the three great eastern divisions and two western ones 
of the earth. The best and only Latin dictionary that I ever 
owned you now have. I had asmall Greek lexicon bought with 
my own pocket money, and many other books acquired in the 
same way (from 16 to 20 years of age); but these were merely 
books of amusement. I never was with any preceptor, one 
only excepted (and he left the school after I had been there 
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about two months), who would deserve to be called a Latin or 
Greek scholar; and I never had any master of modern lan- 
guages but an old Frenchman (some gentleman’s valet I sup- 
pose) who could neither write nor spell. I mention these 
things, my child, that you may not be disheartened. ’Tis 
true that I am a very ignorant man for one who is thought to 
have received a learned education.’’* 


Expressions like the last have been eagerly seized upon by 
partisan writers to disparage Randolph’s general attain- 
ments; nevertheless they were not only quite remarkable 
but were as readily at his command as the currency in his 
pocket. To the loss of Cochrane and to the interference 
of Theodorick’s dissipated habits with his studies he 
ascribed elsewhere than in the letter to Tudor the declining 
interest in his scholastic duties which came over him before 
he left New York. 


‘From that time forward,” he says in a letter, ‘“‘I began to 
neglect study (Cochrane left no one but Dr. Johnson, the 
President, of any capacity, behind him, and he was in the 
Senate of the United States from March, 1789), read only the 
trash of the circulating library, and never have read since 
except for amusement, unless for a few weeks at Williamsburg, 
at the close of 1793; and all my dear mother’s fond anticipa- 
tions, and all my own noble and generous aspirations, have 
been quenched; and, if not entirely, if a single spark or languid 
flame yet burns, it is owing to my accidental election to Con- 
gress five and twenty years ago.’’? 


Indeed, as the letter to Tudor shows, according to his own 
candid confession, Randolph, to use his very words, 
gradually fell into the habits and way of life of his unfor- 
tunate brother. These in his case, according to the same 
confession, if anything, became worse, when Theodorick 
had taken his wasted constitution back to Virginia and 
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Randolph had found himself alone in Philadelphia after 
the removal of the Federal Government from New York 
to that City in 1790. 


“Of all the remedies for ennui,” he once said sadly in a letter 
from Roanoke to Theodore Dudley, “dissipation is the least 
efficient and the most destructive of the moral as well as the 
physical constitution of man. Yet, we are all of us more the 
creatures of circumstances than the pride of human nature is 
willing to allow. Haud inexperta loquor. I have known what 
it is to be cast upon a wide world without a friend or counsellor 
or opportunity to waste my capacity (such as it was) in idle- 
ness, my fortune in extravagance and my health in excess.’’! 


It is certain that Randolph, when in Philadelphia, to some 
extent practised the vice of gambling. 


“‘T have before me,”’ Moncure D. Conway states in his work 
on Edmund Randolph, “‘an unpublished letter of St. George 
Tucker to this youth (18 Aug., 1791), enclosing $268 for his 
gambling debts and patiently adding: ‘This I hope, my dear 
son, will be the last demand of the kind you will ever have to 
pay and I rely on your promise that it shall.’’’? 


Finally, however, we are happy to say, the only effect of 
this gambling catastrophe was to confirm the hatred of 
debt which the British encumbrance on Randolph’s estate 
so early implanted in him. There is a winning mixture of 
pleasantry and grave self-reproach in an early letter from 
him to his stepfather, in which he touches upon this sub- 
ject. After thanking St. George Tucker for a remittance, 
he says: 

“T wish I could thank you also for your news concerning the 
conjectured ‘marriage’ between a reverend divine and one who 
has been iong considered among the immaculate votaries of 


Diana. I can easily guess at the name of the former, but there 
are really so many ancient maids in your town of desperate 
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expectations in the matrimonial lottery that it is no easy task 
to tell what person in particular comes under the above de- 
nomination. You may depend on my contracting no debts. 
I have known the sweets of that situation too well again to 
plunge into the same gulph of extreme misery.””* 


And we are reminded of Franklin and his whistle by what 
Randolph also had to say of debt in a retrospective letter 
to Theodore Dudley and Tudor. 


‘“‘Enclosed,”’ he wrote to them ‘“‘are twenty dollars (five 
apiece besides ten for your journey) which may discharge any 
little debts that you may have contracted, although I hope 
you have not exposed yourselves to the inconvenience of any 
debt however small; but I know that this is an error into which 
youthful heedlcssness is too apt torun. If you have escaped it, 
you have exercised more judgment than I possessed at your 
age; the want of which cost me many a heartache. When any 
bauble caught my fancy, I would perhaps buy it on credit and 
always for twice as much at least as it was worth. Ina day or 
two, cloyed with the possession of what to my youthful imag- 
ination had appeared so very desirable, I would readily have 
given it away to the first comer, but, in discarding it, I could 
not exonerate myself from the debt which I had unwittingly 
incurred; the recollection of which incessantly haunted me. 
Many a night’s sleep has been broken by sad reflection on the 
difficulty into which I had plunged myself and in devising 
means of extrication. At the approach of my creditor I 
shrunk and looked no doubt as meanly as I felt; for the relation 
between debtor and creditor is that of a slave to his master.’’? 


What a pity it is, as Coleridge so finely says in his Table 
Talk, that human experience should be like the stern light 
of a ship that illuminates nothing but the track over which 
the ship has passed! It is to be hoped that the gambling 
debt, mentioned in the letter from St. George Tucker, was 
incurred before a letter from Randolph to Henry M. Rut- 
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ledge was written, in which the writer, like many a contrite 
young fellow before him, moralizes the next morning as 
follows: 


“After having led a life of dissipation for the last three 
months, I soon found that Ignorance and Vice were the unerr- 
ing attendants of what is the surest road to Infamy and Guilt. 
It is impossible, my dear Henry, to conceive in what manner 
a life of debauchery destroys the finer feelings of the mind and 
repels those virtuous emotions which alone, as you have ob- 
served, render us superior to the brutes of the creation. Much 
farther might be said on a subject so worthy the attention of 
man and so intimately connected with his present and future 
welfare.” 


When in Philadelphia, Randolph is said to have at- 
tended lectures on anatomy and physiology, ? and traces of 
these lectures are observable, we think, in his speeches 
and writings (a). A favorite saying of his was that of 
the renowned Dr. Benjamin Rush, of Philadelphia, that 
calomel was the Samson of medicines. 3 

To the study of law, while he was at Philadelphia, Ran- 
dolph evidently, as he himselJf admits in his letter to Tudor, 
paid very little attention. There is a flicker of interest in 
the subject in one of his letters to Henry M. Rutledge, 
written in his eighteenth year.* After informing Rutledge 
that a court of law was to determine whether he was to be 
a man of small or opulent fortune, he says that he had 
resolved to set himself above the reach of poverty by the 
acquirement of a lucrative profession, and had begun to 
prepare himself for entering on the study of the law by 
reading closely and with attention the authors that had 
been recommended to him. But the feebleness of the 
impulse is betrayed by the statement which immediately 
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follows: ‘‘If Iam ever necessitated to pursue the practice 
of the law, I shall give it over as soon as I shall have ac- 
quired a sufficiency to support me genteelly in my native 
country.”’ Some six years later, the force of the impulse 
was entirely spent, for, after telling Rutledge in a letter 
that he had been deprived by the sentence of the Federal 
Court of more than half of his fortune, though still not 
without a competence, he adds: 


‘“‘T have but little thoughts of practicing law. You are not 
aware, my friend, when you express so warm a wish on that 
head, that the practice of the profession here requires among 
other things the talents of a postrider and bodily labor to which 
I feel myself unequal, or which at least I am unwilling to 
undertake.’’* 


To realize how true this was, one has but to read the manu- 
script diary for the years 1791 and 1792, of Richard N. 
Venable, a lawyer of Pittsylvania County, Virginia, who 
was engaged in the perambulatory practice of the law in 
Pittsylvania, Halifax, Charlotte, Prince Edward, and other 
Southside Virginia counties. He could as well have dis- 
pensed with a copy of the Statutes of Virginia as with a 
horse, and his office was as often under the flaps of his 
saddle-bags as under a roof. But, even if Randolph had 
formed a stronger intention of studying and practicing 
law than he did, he might well have been discouraged by 
the extraordinary plan of study which Edmund Randolph 
prescribed for him. To have pursued it would have been 
not unlike taking such a long running start for the purpose 
of leaping over a fence as to be all out of breath when the 
fence is reached. 

Hugh Blair Grigsby has given us a detailed and highly 
interesting description of Randolph’s library,? and these 
comments made by Randolph on June 30, 1795, on the fly- 
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leaf of his Hume’s Treatise of Human Nature are enough 
to assure us that he had as poor an opinion of Edmund 
Randolph as a teacher as he did of some of his other 
teachers. ‘‘I was,’”’ these remarks say, ‘‘sent to Phila- 
delphia in the year 1790 to study Jaw with the then At- 
torney General of the United States [Edmund Randolphj. 
This book was the first he put into my hands, telling me 
that he had planned a system of study for me and wished 
me to go through a course of metaphysical reasoning. 
After I returned the book, he gave me Shakespeare to read; 
then Beattie on Truth. After that Kames’ Elements of 
Criticism, and fifthly Gillies’ Hzstory of Greece. What an 
admirable system of study! What a complete course of 
metaphysics! Risum teneatis?”’* (Can you restrain your 
laughter?) No, we must say, we cannot. 

In one of his youthful letters to Rutledge, Randolph 
said: “I prefer a private to a public life: and domestic 
pleasures to the dazzling (tho. delusive) honors of public 
esteem.’’? Some five years later, he wrote to the same 
friend in these words: 


“You enquire after my plans. I have none, my dear Henry. 
I exist in an obscurity from which I never shall emerge. You 
I hope to see in some of those important stations in your na- 
tive country, for which your virtues and talents equally fit 
you. It is needless for me to urge the necessity which always 
exists in a Republic for her citizens to assist her with their 
wisdom and integrity. Let me hope to see you then amongst 
the foremost of our youth in the cause of liberty and man’’s; 


which, at that time, of course, was the cause of the French 
Jacobins. This indifference to politics, and this ac- 
knowledgment of personal obscurity were not insincere or 
affected, for, contrary to the prevalent impression, the 
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triumphant entrance of Randolph into public life was not 
due, as we shall presently see, simply to his own bold 
initiative and confident audacity. But he was, so to 
speak, a congenital politician, and all the circumstances, 
surrounding the period during which he was in New York 
and Philadelphia, before he attained his majority, tended 
to confirm his native predilection and fitness for political 
life (2). The manuscript reminiscences of Littleton Waller 
Tazewell, from which we have already quoted make this 
clear: 


‘After John Randolph left Virginia, as I have stated,” he 
says, ‘‘I have no recollection of seeing or hearing of him until 
the year 1788. He then paid me a visit and spent some weeks 
with me at my father’s house, during my college vacation. 
While we were then together, he informed me that, upon his 
return from Bermuda, he had been placed by his guardian at 
college in New York, and that he should soon proceed thither 
to resume his studies. I remember well that in his first letter, 
written after his arrival in New York, he stated that alien 
duties had been exacted by the custom-house there not only 
upon the vessel in which he had taken his passage, which was 
owned in Virginia, but upon the passengers on board of her, 
all of whom were natives of Virginia. This statement was 
accompanied by many reflexions designed to shew the im- 
policy of such exactions on the part of New York and the ill 
effects that would result from persisting in such a course. 
This incident must have occur’d before the adoption of the 
present Constitution of the United States. I have mention’d 
it merely to shew the precocious proclivity of John Randolph 
to the investigation of political subjects. He was not 16 years 
old at this time, I am very confident. I recollect also that 
another letter of his was confined to an account of the first 
inauguration of General Washington as President of the 
United States. This ceremony took place on the fourth of 
March, 1789, in the City of New York, where John Randolph 
then was, a witness of the scene. I regret the loss of this letter 
more than of any other. It contained a narrative of many 
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minute but very interesting incidents that do not appear in 
any of our public records or histories. This narrative, being 
written at the moment such incidents occur’d by an ingenuous 
youth, an eye witness of the events, had an air of freshness 
and truthfulness about it which was most captivating. As 
the letter related to nothing but matters of general interest, 
I showed it to my father, who was so much pleased with it that 
shortly afterwards he requested me to read it to a party of his 
friends who were dining with him that day. I well remember 
that the late Col. James Innes, the Attorney General, was one 
of this party. He was consider’d (justly I think) as the most 
eloquent speaker and best Belles-Lettres scholar then in Vir- 
ginia. Col. Innes was so much pleased with the letter that he 
took it from me and read it over again and again, pronouncing 
it to be a model of such writing, and recommended to me to 
preserve the letter and to study its style.’’' 


A remarkable achievement, indeed, was this for a lad of 
sixteen; but one that would make more impression upon 
the mind if attention were not diverted from it for a mo- 
ment by astonishment that Tazewell could assign such a 
rank to Innes as a speaker, eloquent from all accounts as 
Innes was, when Patrick Henry, whose tribute to Innes 
makes him better known than anything that he himself 
ever said or did, was still alive (a). The only testimony 
that has come down to us from Randolph in regard to the 
inauguration of Washington is the well-known statement, 
which was made on the subject in one of his speeches to his 
constituents: ‘‘I saw Washington,”’ he said, “‘but could not 
hear him take the oath to support the Federal Constitution. 
The Constitution was in its chrysalis state. I saw what 
Washington did not see; but two other men in Virginia saw 
it—George Mason and Patrick Henry—the poison under 
its wings.’ The loss of the letter about the inauguration 
of Washington is too stale for us to shed many tears over it 
now, but we are lucky enough to be able to offer our read- 
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ers a modest substitute for it in the form of a letter in 
which Randolph describes the joy and hubbub in the City 
of New York, at the time a town of about 33,000 inhabit- 
ants, over the adoption of the Federal Constitution: 


“New York, July 30th, 1788. 

‘““You have doubtless, my ever dear and affectionate Papa, 
received Accounts of the Adoption of the new Constitution by 
the State of New York; the majority consisting of five only. 
On Wednesday 26th inst. (4 days previous to our hearing of 
the ratification of this State), there was a very grand Proces- 
sion in this city (on account of its being received by ten States) 
which proceeded from the plain before Bridewell down Broad- 
way thro’ Wall Street; and, by the way of Great Queen Street, 
proceeded to the Federal Green before Bunker’s Hill, where 
there were tables set for more than five thousand people to 
Dine. Two Oxen were roasted whole and several cows and 
Sheep. I’ll assure [you], my dear Sir, it put me in mind of the 
great Preparations which were made in Don Quixote for the 
wedding of Camacho and the rich and the fair Quiteria. There 
were ten tables set out to represent the ten States which had 
acceded to the Constitution; all which were concentered to- 
gether at one end, like the sticks of a Fan; where they joined 
were seated all the Congress with the President in the middle. 
The Procession was very beautiful and well conducted. Every 
trade and profession had a Colour emblematical of it. The 
chief of the Bakers were drawn on a stage, on which they were 
seen mixing their bread; the apprentices, all in white, followed 
with ready-baked Cakes. The Coopers followed, making 
barrels, and the apprentices followed with a keg under the arm 
of each. Next came the Brewers, bringing hogsheads of beer 
along with a little Bacchus astride a Cask, holding a large 
Goblet in his hand. It would require too much time for me to 
tell you of all the different occupations, but, to the honor of 
New York, be it spoken that, among 8000 people, who were 
said to have dined together on the green, there was not a single 
Drunken Man or fight to be seen. On Saturday, the 27th 
Inst., news arrived of the Constitution’s being adopted. A 
party of Federalists, as they call themselves, went to the house 
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of Mr. Greenleaf, printer of the Patriotic Register, and, after 
having broken his windows and thrown away his Types (much 
to their discredit), went to the Governor’s, where they gave 
three hisses, and beat the rogue’s march around the house. 
They proceeded to the houses of the Federals (as they call 
them) and gave three cheers.’’* 


We need not go further than the correspondence between 
Randolph and his stepfather to ascertain how keen and 
vigilant the former’s interest in politics was during the last 
year that he was in Philadelphia. On Jan. 26, 1794, he 
wrote to St. George Tucker as follows: 


“Mr. Madison’s resolutions respecting the restrictions of 
commerce in regard to those nations not in alliance with us are 
now before the House of Representatives, and will be, I am 
afraid, thrown out from the circumstance of two of our South- 
ern men being absent; Mr. Page and Mercer. It is an unpar- 
donable thing for men to offer themselves as candidates who 
cannot punctually attend.’’? 


Four days later, he had worked himself up into such a 
tense condition of mind over the tardiness of some of the 
Southern representatives in taking their seats that he 
wrote to his stepfather in these words: 


‘The House has come as yet to no determination respecting 
Mr. Madison’s resolutions. They will not pass; thanks to our 
absent delegates; nay, were they to go through the House of 
Representatives, the Senate would reject them, as there is no 
Senator from Maryland and but one from Georgia. Thus are 
the interests of the Southern states basely betrayed by the 
indolence of some and the villainy of others of her statesmen; 
Messrs. G Hog n, and L e generally voting with the 
paper men.’”3 


A few weeks later, he communicates to St. George Tucker 
the yeas and nays by which the eligibility of Gallatin toa 
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seat in the Senate had been decided adversely to him. 
Then follow these observations, showing how deeply the 
interest of the fledgling politician was enlisted in the ques- 
tion: 


“The Republican party are much hurt at this decision since 
in abilities and principles he (Gallatin) was inferior to none 
in that body. So said Mr. Taylor from Virginia. Altho’ he 
came here in 1780, took up arms in our defence, bought lands 
and settled, yet, 9 years not having elapsed between the time 
of his taking the oaths of allegiance and his election, he was 
declared not qualified according to the Constitution. It was 
agreed that by Art. 2, Sect. 1, clause 4, a resident of 14 years’ 
standing might take the oaths of citizenship one day and be 
elected the next to the Presidential chair; and, therefore, it was 
apprehended that the Constitution of the United States was 
not more vigilant with respect to the election of Senators than 
Presidents. Certainly, if a man be not a citizen of the United 
States at the time of the adoption of the Federal Constitution, 
he is not eligible to the office of President. However, Mr. 
Gallatin had been 9 years a citizen and 13 years an inhabitant, 
when he took his seat. Query: Can a man be a Senator until he 
qualifies as is prescribed by Art. 6, clause 3, and . . . by 
C.1, 2d Sess: ist Congress? I wish you would inform me what 
your opinion is on the subject.’’? 


The personal influences, by which Randolph’s political 
opinions were moulded, were exclusively anti-Federalist, 
and were of such an extraordinary stamp as to indoctri- 
nate him from the very beginning with an extreme jealousy 
of Federal authority, and an immutable fealty to the 
dogma of state sovereignty. ‘‘You know I was an Anti- 
Federalist when hardly breeched,”’ he wrote on one occa- 
sion to Josiah Quincy.?, Among the members of the Vir- 
ginia Convention of 1788, was Randolph’s uncle, Col. 
Theodorick Bland, who was a steadfast opponent of the 
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ratification by that Convention of the Federal Constitu- 
tion. He was also a member of the first Congress under 
the Federal Constitution, which, springing into existence, 
ere our sickly national youth had yet attained a beard, was 
not able to secure a quorum for weeks after the time ap- 
pointed for its organization by the Constitution. The 
political bias of Colonel Bland was also that of Thomas 
Tudor Tucker, the brother of St. George Tucker, and like- 
wise a member of the First Congress. For him, Randolph 
seems to have always entertained feelings of the profound- 
est respect and affection. ‘‘I have received a long, long 
letter from that best of men, Dr. Tucker,’’ he wrote on one 
occasion to his stepfather. ‘‘And sucha letter! I declare 
to you, my dear father, that I am unable to describe the 
veneration and love in which I hold that unequalled man.’’: 

When the first congress opened, the only two members 
present from the South were Alexander White, from Vir- 
ginia, and this gentleman from South Carolina. The sole 
reason why Patrick Henry was not a member of the first 
Senate of the United States was because, with that utter 
indifference to the most exalted offices, which he exhibited 
in the latter part of his life, he did not care to be; but he 
was at pains to see to it that the first two members of the 
Federal Senate from Virginia were anti-Federalist in their 
leanings, William Grayson and Richard Henry Lee. In- 
deed, a majority of all of the members of both houses of 
the first Congress from Virginia were adherents of Patrick 
Henry and George Mason,’ and shared the views about the 
consolidating tendencies of the Federal Constitution to 
which those two men had given such powerful expression 
in the Virginia Convention of 1788. St. George Tucker, 
too, to whom Randolph remained passionately attached 
until about the year 1805, was a State-Rights partisan of 
the straitest sect. Among Randolph’s companions, while 
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he was in Philadelphia, were John W. Eppes, who was 
afterwards to become one of Jefferson’s sons-in-law, a 
conspicuous member of Congress, and the only antagonist 
who was ever able to deprive Randolph of his seat in the 
House of Representatives even for a brief season; Thomas 
Marshall, the brother of the Chief Justice, and Robert 
Rose, who subsequently married the sister of James 
Madison!'; and it can hardly be questioned that Randolph 
and these associates of his, scions as they all were of good 
Virginia stocks, must, in a town of only some twenty-eight 
thousand inhabitants, as Philadelphia then was, have been 
brought into familiar contact with the leading anti-Federal- 
ist members of Congressfrom Virginia. Anindicationofthe 
intimate intercourse that we can fairly infer Randolph to 
have had at this time with prominent members of Congress 
is to be found in a letter, written by him from New York 
to St. George Tucker, in which he states that Theodorick 
and himself were under very great obligations to the Presi- 
dent of Congress, who, on learning from Col. Carrington 
who they were, had sent them an invitation each week to 
dine with him. The same letter acknowledges similar 
obligations to ‘‘Mr. Grason,” and it assures St. George 
Tucker that such attentions are ‘‘a very acceptable thing 
to college boys.’’* And so they are, as many a fresh young 
heart and eager appetite have testified since that day. 
While in New York and Philadelphia, Randolph was 
drawn back to Virginia, as the letter to Tudor narrates, in 
1788, 1790, and 1792; and a letter from him to his Bermuda 
friend, Jack, also discloses the fact that he was in Virginia 
in 1789; for, in that letter, he writes to Jack from Williams- 
burg that, since his last letter, he had been to a thousand 
different places, and had traveled almost as many miles. 


‘I am so jaded with riding all over the country,” he con- 
tinues, “that I have a great mind not to finish my letter, and 
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I have a very great tremor in my hands occasioned by too 
violent exercise. The pleasure I have enjoyed since my 
arrival in Virginia has been great indeed.’ ‘‘ However,” the 
letter adds regretfully, ‘I shall have to retrace the 450 miles 
back to New York in a very few days.’’' 


Horse and man were already blending into the centaur that 
they afterwards became. 
In a letter to his niece, Randolph once said: 


“T have seen such dreadful consequences ensue from the 
indulgence of a propensity to satire by women that I never 
discern the slightest propensity towards it in a female without 
shuddering. This vice, aggravated by long habit, and seeking 
something poignant, that might excite jaded appetites, con- 
signed my most amiable and unfortunate brother to a dun- 
geon, and might have dragged him to a gibbet, blasted the fair 
promise of his youth, and rendered an untimely death a wel- 
come and happy release from a blighted reputation. My dear 
child, when I look back upon the past, the eventful history of 
my race and name (now fast verging towards extinction) 
presents a tragedy that far outstrips in improbability and rivals 
in horrour all dramatic or romantic fiction.’’? 


The brother that Randolph had in mind, when penning 
these words, was Richard Randolph; but the circum- 
stances, which led him to Jink up a propensity to satire 
with the downfall of Richard, are unknown to us. All we 
know of Richard, aside from the catastrophe alluded to by 
Randolph, is of a nature to inspire us with marked respect 
for both his character and intellect. The tendency of the 
human mind to find in some obscure brother, or other con- 
temporary of a distinguished man, mental powers, supe- 
rior to his, asserted itself quite noticeably in Richard’s 
case; but, even after this fringe of exaggeration has been 
pushed aside, enough still remains to assure us that he was 
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distinctly endowed with far more than ordinary parts. 
In the letter to the Richmond Enquirer, in which Henry St. 
George Tucker, a man who was too long an eminent judge 
to indulge in fulsome praise even in regard to a brother, de- 
fended the reputation of his father from the attack made 
upon it in one of John Randolph’s wills, he says of Richard: 
‘“‘He was four years elder than John, was bred to the bar 
and equally distinguished for his manly and decisive char- 
acter, for his generous and noble and affectionate temper, 
for his commanding and extraordinary talents and for his 
extensive and useful acquirements.’”* And the writer 
might have added for his susceptibility to romantic affec- 
tion and kindling enthusiasm. He had an even more 
liberal share of fastidious purism than that which helped 
to arrest the full development of John Randolph as a suc- 
cessful politician; and the high-flown sentimental cast of 
his character emerges very prominently in his letters to 
Judge Tucker: 


“Accept once more, my beloved father,’’ he wrote on one 
occasion, ‘‘the warmest effusions of a heart that knows but one 
tie superior to that which binds him to the best of parental 
friends. When I look back to those times wherein I was 
occupied in forming my mind for the reception of professional 
knowledge, and, indeed, to whatever period of my life I cast 
my eyes, something presents itself to remind me of the source 
whence sprung all my present advantages and happiness. 
Something continually shows my father to me in the double 
light of parent and friend. While I recognize all the attention 
I have received from him, all the precepts inculcated by him; 
while I feel that, if I have any virtuous emotions or pleasures, 
they are all derived from him, that to him I owe whatever 
capacity I possess of being useful in the world I am in, while 
all these reflections are crowding into my mind, I feel a sensa- 
tion that all are strangers to who have not known such a 
friend. The feelings, which arise from a sense of gratitude for 
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the kindness and friendship of my father, the tender affection, 
inspired by his virtues and his love, are as delightful to my 
soul as the knowledge of being obliged by those we despise is 
painful and oppressive.’’! 


And in these sentences Richard rises to an even higher 
level of affection: 


“The time is now at hand when I hope you will be relieved 
from all further anxiety and the embarrassments you have too 
long endured in the management of our patrimony; when my 
brother and myself will take on ourselves our own troubles, and 
when the end of your administration of our little affairs will 
furnish the world with one complete and perhaps solitary ex- 
ample, shall I only say, of an unerring guardian of infant 
education and property? An example, I glory in boasting it, 
of an adopted father, surpassing in parental affection and un- 
remitted attention to his adopted children all the real fathers 
who are known to any one. I can most sincerely and truly 
declare that, in no one moment of my whole life, have I ever 
felt the loss in the least trifle.’’? 


With respect to a simple contract debt which was not 
technically binding at that time under the laws of Virginia 
upon the lands devised by the elder John Randolph to his 
sons, Richard wrote to Judge Tucker these unselfish words: 


“‘T urge the propriety, indeed, necessity of paying the open 
account which my mother always said was recognized by my 
father as a true one, and ought therefore honestly to be dis- 
charged. For myself, I can never bear the idea of a just debt, 
due from my father to any one, remaining unsatisfied, while I 
have property of his; firmly convinced as I am that he had no 
equitable right, whatever power the law may have given him, 
of devising me land or anything else to the loss of any of his 
just creditors, and that, under this conviction, it will be equally 
iniquitous in me to retain such property; suffering these just 
claims to pass unnoticed.”’$ 
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But it is as an ami des noirs, a zealot in the cause of emanci- 
pation, that Richard Randolph gave the best-known proof 
of his disinterestedness of character. By his will, he pro- 
vided for the manumission of all his negroes; some two 
hundred in number, and for the distribution by his wife 
between the heads of families among them, in proportion 
to the number of their children and their respective merits, 
of four hundred acres of land. The preamble, by which 
these provisions are preceded, foams like the lips of a 
Pythoness with an abomination of slavery that mounts 
up almost to a sort of ecstasy: 


‘“To make retribution, as far as I am able, to an unfortunate 
race of bondmen, over whom my ancestors have usurped and 
exercised the most lawless and monstrous tyranny, and in 
whom my countrymen (by their iniquitous laws, in contradic- 
tion of their own declaration of rights, and in violation of 
every sacred law of nature; of the inherent, inalienable and 
imprescriptible rights of man, and of every principle of moral 
and political honesty) have vested me with absolute property; 
to express my abhorrence of the theory as well as infamous 
practice of usurping the rights of our fellow creatures, equally 
entitled with ourselves to the enjoyment of liberty and happi- 
ness; to exculpate myself to those, who may perchance think 
or hear of me after death, from the black crime which might 
otherwise be imputed to me of voluntarily holding the above 
mentioned miserable beings in the same state of abject slavery 
in which I found them on receiving my patrimony at lawful 
age; to impress my children with just horror at a crime so 
enormous and indelible; to conjure them, in the last words of 
a fond father, never to participate in it in any the remotest 
degree, however sanctioned by laws (framed by the tyrants 
themselves who oppress them), or supported by false reason- 
ing; used always to veil the sordid views of avarice and the lust 
of power; to declare to them and to the world that nothing but 
uncontrollable necessity, forced on me by my father (who 
wrongfully bound over them to satisfy the rapacious creditors 
of a brother who, for this purpose, which he falsely believed to 
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be generous, mortgaged all his slaves to British harpies for 
money to gratify pride and pamper sensuality; by which mort- 
gage, the said slaves being bound, I could not exercise the 
right of ownership necessary to their emancipation, and, being 
obliged to keep them on my land, was driven reluctantly to 
violate them in a great degree) (though I trust far less than 
others have done) in order to maintain them . . . ; for the 
aforesaid purposes and, with an indignation, too great. for 
utterance, at the tyrants of the earth, from the throned despot 
of a whole nation to the most despicable, but not less infamous, 
petty tormentors of single wretched slaves, whose torture con- 
stitutes his wealth and enjoyment, I do hereby declare that it is 
my will and desire, nay most anxious wish that my negroes, all 
of them, be liberated, and I do declare them by this writing 
free and emancipated to all intents and purposes whatsoever.’’! 


No abolitionist that we can recall, in urging the emanci- 
pation of other people’s negroes, ever pronounced a more 
withering anathema upon the institution of slavery than 
this testator did in freeing his own. Nor was this all. 
Having glutted his indignation in that long and involved 
series of denunciatory recitals, he adds that he humbly 
begs the forgiveness of his slaves for the manifold injuries 
that he had too often inhumanly, unjustly, and mercilessly 
inflicted on them. By the succeeding provisions of the 
will, Richard devised and bequeathed his entire estate to 
his wife Judith, and made her his executrix, but he further 
provided that, if she did not survive him, he appointed, as 
his executors, his ‘‘father-in-law,”’ St. George Tucker, his 
brother, John Randolph, his friends, Ryland Randolph, 
Brett Randolph, Creed Taylor, John Thompson, Alexan- 
der Campbell, Daniel Call, ‘“‘and the most virtuous and 
incorruptible of mankind, and (next to my father-in- 
law) my greatest benefactor, George Wythe, Chancellor of 
Virginia, the brightest ornament of human nature.”’ 

After Richard’s death, the free negro settlement, con- 
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templated by his will—Israel Hill it was called—was duly 
established; but it became, for the most part, a mere nest 
of lazzaroni,* and, during the great sectional debate over 
slavery, was frequently pointed to by pro-slavery extrem- 
ists as an example of the impolicy of emancipation. Self- 
governing negro commonwealths, like Hayti and Liberia, 
to be sure, have made very little of themselves, but the 
failure, before the Civil War, of a community of liberated 
Virginian blacks, no longer subject to the same corporeal 
and moral discipline as slaves, and yet still subject to some 
of the worst disabilities of the slave status, to acquire a 
creditable standing in point of thrift and morality should 
not be charged up too hastily to native short-comings. 

Such was the man whose reputation in 1792, some three 
years before his will was executed, became enmeshed in 
one of the most distressing scandals that has ever been 
known in the history of Virginia—a scandal which was all 
the more painful because of the singularly high standard of 
female chastity, apart from the commerce of lewd white 
men and negro women, which was common enough, that 
prevailed during the existence of slavery in Southside 
Virginia. If social intercourse between the sexes there was 
exceptionally easy and cordial, and attended by an un- 
usual amount of gallantry and coquetry, it was because 
minor relaxations of formality could be safely tolerated 
where fundamental reservations in regard to female 
honor were guarded by such relentless principles of private 
retribution. 

For some time prior to 1792, Ann Cary Randolph, better 
known as Nancy Randolph, had been living with her sister, 
Judith Randolph, the cousin and wife of Richard Ran- 
dolph, in the latter’s home at Bizarre.? Judith and Nancy 
were the daughters of Thomas Mann Randolph, of Tucka- 
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hoe, in Goochland County, Virginia, who was a descendant 
of the original William Randolph, of Turkey Island, 
through his son, Thomas’; and, to escape family discord, 
for which we have no reason to believe that she had been 
responsible, Nancy had been compelled to leave her 
father’s house. ? 

On Monday, Oct. 1, 1792, Richard and Judith Ran- 
dolph, Nancy, a Mrs. John Randolph, and a Mr. Archi- 
bald Randolph, one of Nancy’s lovers, arrived at the home 
of Randolph Harrison, Glenlyvar, in Cumberland County, 
be-ore dinner. They came as his guests. Soon after 
dinner, Nan y, who before it had already complained of 
being very unwell, went up.tairs to her room and did not 
come down again that day. The second floor of the house, 
on which her room was, contained two rooms, an outer 
room connecting directly with the staircase, which Jed up 
to it, and an inner room, communicating with the stair- 
case only through the outerroom. Theinner room was the 
one to which Nancy repaired after dinner, and that night 
the outer room was occupied by Richard Randolph and his 
wife. At alate hour in the night, Randolph Harrison and 
his wife, who were sleeping on the floor below, were awak- 
ened by loud screams, which they thought at first were 
Judith’s but which, as they were presently told, were 
really Nancy’s. These screams were followed by an appli- 
cation to the Harrisons for laudanum, which was sent, 
and Mrs. Harrison then ascended to the outer room and 
found Judith sitting up in bed. She was asked by Mrs. 
Harrison what was the matter with Nancy, and replied 
that she did not know, but conjectured that she was 
suffering from an attack of hysterics to which she was sub- 
ject. An attack of colic, Judith thought, could hardly 
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make her scream so. After receiving this statement, Mrs. 
Harrison went to the door between the two rooms with a 
lighted candle in her hand, but found it fastened by a bolt. 
This, however, she reflected was because the spring-catch 
on it was broken, and it could only be kept shut by being 
bolted. She knocked and the door was instantly opened, 
but she was immediately asked by both Richard Randolph 
and Nancy, when the candle shone on Nancy’s eyes, not 
to bring it into the room as Nancy had been taking lauda- 
num, was in great pain, and could not bear the light from 
it. Mrs. Harrison then put the candle down outside the 
door, and entered the room, where, in addition to Richard 
Randolph and Nancy, were a negro girl of about fifteen 
years of age and a child of about seven years of age named 
Virginia. Hereshe remained for some time in conversation 
until Nancy had become easier, when she excused herself 
on the plea that a sick child of hers required her attention, 
and returned to her own room downstairs. She and her 
husband then went to bed again, but afterwards, while not 
completely awake or, if fully awake, not very attentive, 
heard some person come downstairs whom they supposed 
to be Richard Randolph from the weight of his steps on the 
stairway, and in a short time heard the same person (as 
they supposed) return upstairs. They thought that 
Richard had come down to send for a physician for Nancy. 

But why pursue the wretched story from this point in 
such minute detail? It is sufficient to say that the next 
day Mrs. Harrison noted bloodstains on the stairs, leading 
up to the second floor of the house, and on the pillow-case 
on the bed where Nancy still lay with the blankets drawn 
closely around her. But even then Mrs. Harrison did not 
suspect the truth until a negro woman told her that Nancy 
had had a miscarriage; and later, after the bed had been 
vacated, she noted stains on its mattress too, along with 
indications of an effort to wash them out. Some days after 
Nancy took to her bed, a report came to the ears of Ran- 
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dolph Harrison from the negroes about Glenlyvar that a 
foetus had been deposited on a pile of shingles between 
two logs, and some six or seven weeks later he observed a 
place answering the description with a shingle on it, which 
appeared to have been stained. 

Among the most salient facts of the case were those 
which bear upon the deportment of the three principal 
figures in this squalid tragedy at or about the time of its 
occurrence. So far as the testimony of persons outside of 
the Bizarre household went, unbroken harmony had 
existed between its members before the arrival of the party 
from Bizarre at Glenlyvar. When Mrs. Harrison went 
upstairs to the second floor at her home, she did not ob- 
serve in Judith the alarm and confusion which was to be 
expected, if Judith had supposed that her sister was about 
to be delivered of a child, or the resentment which would 
naturally spring up in her mind from suspecting that her 
husband was its father. Judith only appeared uneasy 
over Nancy’s illness. Nancy’s behavior after the event, 
so long as she was at Glenlyvar, remained the same as 
usual. At the end of the week, she, Richard, and Judith 
returned to Bizarre, and she immediately resumed her 
habit of riding on horseback. When Mr. and Mrs. Ran- 
dolph Harrison visited Bizarre, about three weeks after 
the departure of Richard, Judith, and Nancy from Glenly- 
var, the behavior of Richard and Judith to each other was, 
Randolph Harrison thought, not different from what it 
ordinarily was, except that he conceived Richard to be 
somewhat crusty. To Mrs. Harrison there appeared to 
be entire harmony between the two. Another Mrs. Harri- 
son, who saw Judith just before she left Glenlyvar, stated 
that she had never seen a more cheerful countenance. 
Pride of character, dexterous management on the whole, 
and absolutely perfect self-possession, but for the screams 
extorted from Nancy by intolerable pain, shaped the 
entire conduct of that remarkable trio, who thus found 
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themselves suddenly confronted, in the home of one of the 
most conspicuous gentlemen and landowners of Cumber- 
land County, by one of the most fearful emergencies 
which it is possible for the human mind to imagine; but 
this assumes, of course, that Judith Randolph was cog- 
nizant of what was going on in the inner room and of 
what was taken downstairs. But this she repeatedly and 
positively denied. 

What had happened at Glenlyvar was soon, naturally 
enough, carried far and wide by the tongue of rumor, and 
the final result was that, at a court held for Cumberland 
County on the 29th day of April, 1793, Richard Randolph, 
who had been refused bail and stood committed, and 
charged with feloniously murdering a child, said to be 
born of Nancy Randolph (we are quoting the words of 
the court minutes), was brought to the bar of the court in 
the custody of the sheriff and there denied the fact before 
the following ‘‘Gentlemen Justices,’’ by whom he was ex- 
amined: Mayo Carrington, Thomas Nash, William Macon, 
Nelson Patterson, John Holman, Ben Allen, Joseph Carring- 
ton, Henry Skipwith, Joseph Michaux, Anderson Cocke, 
Cary Harrison, Walter Warfield, Benjamin Wilson, Cod- 
rington Carrington, Archer Allen and Nathaniel Carring- 
ton.‘(a) Any Virginian, familiar with the social standing 
of these individuals, drawn for the most part at any rate, 
as Virginia Magistrates then generally were, from the ranks 
of the landed aristocracy, and recollecting that the lives of 
two Randolphs were involved in this examination, might 
well be reminded of the French lady who said of a certain 
high bred individual that she felt sure that God would think 
twice before damning one of that quality. To these six- 
teen Magistrates the facts that we have stated were duly 
presented, and there was a considerable amount of testi- 
mony besides to show that more than one sharp-sighted 
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eye had observed, before the visit to Glenlyvar, that Rich- 
ard Randolph was indulging in fond familiarities with 
Nancy that even the natural, heartfelt manners of South- 
side Virginia could not ignore, and that she was mani- 
festly enceinte. But much of this testimony is of too pru- 
rient a nature to bear repetition in this place. Among the 
witnesses, pathetically enough, was Archibald Randolph, 
who testified that for some 18 months he had suspected 
that Richard Randolph and Nancy were too fond of each 
other, but that he had afterwards entirely relinquished 
this suspicion; and Peyton Harrison, who testified that, 
upon being told by a servant that there had been a mis- 
carriage at Glenlyvar, he had felt bound by his friendship 
for Archibald Randolph to inform him of it. Peyton 
Harrison was followed by John Randolph, the subject of 
this work, who testified that his deceased brother, Theo- 
dorick, had imparted to him in Philadelphia the fact that 
he was engaged to Nancy; that he was at Bizarre for some- 
time before the pending examination, and had been in- 
formed by Richard and Judith that Nancy was in low 
spirits because of Theodorick’s death, and that he must 
not mention him to her, but that he had once mentioned 
him, and that she had burst into tears. Theodorick died 
on February 14, 1792,‘ and the significance of these state- 
ments will become more patent hereafter when we repro- 
duce in a later chapter of this book the extraordinary 
correspondence on the subject of the Glenlyvar incident 
between John Randolph and Nancy, which took place in 
1814-1815. John Randolph also testified that the most 
perfect harmony existed in the Bizarre family circle, and 
that he had noted how much fonder Judith was of Nancy 
than of any of her other relations. But Richard Randolph 
could not be put upon the stand because he was himself the 
accused; nor could Nancy because she was nct bound to 
incriminate herself; no negro who knew anything about the 
t Bryan MSS. 
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miscarriage or saw the birth at the woodpile was compe- 
tent, under the existing laws of Virginia, to testify at all’; 
and Randolph Harrison, when he was told of the birth 
having been seen there, was too good a friend of the Bi- 
zarre household, and too cautious a man, to take any 
prompt steps to verify the statement. In other words, 
there was nothing to connect the screams in the inner room 
at Glenlyvar, or the steps on the stairway leading down 
from it, with the bloody object which had been deposited 
at the woodpile. Besides, there was no evidence to show 
that there had ever been a living child at all. Conse- 
quently there was nothing for the sixteen Magistrates to 
do except to find Richard not guilty of the felony where- 
with he stood charged and to dismiss him from custody. 
Patrick Henry, John Marshall (afterwards Chief Jus- 
tice of the United States), and Alexander Campbell were 
Richard Randolph’s advocates at the trial.2 The elo- 
quence of Henry! the logic of Marshall! not often have 
there been such yoke-mates. And Alexander Campbell 
too, who was the same Campbell, that was contingently 
appointed by Richard to be one of his executors, was a 
leading lawyer of his time in Virginia. William Wirt 
Henry, the able and scholarly grandson of Patrick Henry 
and his biographer, is our authority for the statement that, 
when a messenger first came to Patrick Henry, who was 
then residing on the Staunton River, at Long Island, in 
Campbell County, from Richard Randolph, at the time a 
prisoner in the Cumberland County jail, and delivered to 
him a Jetter from Richard offering him a fee of 250 guineas 
to defend him, Henry declined the fee, being unwell and 
averse to taking the long journey from Long Island to 
Cumberland Court House; but that, when the messenger 
returned some days later with the offer of a fee of 
500 guineas, he accepted the employment, after consulting 
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with his wife Dolly.* In connection with Mrs. Carter 
Page, one of the witnesses in the case and the daughter of 
Col. Archibald Cary, the Speaker of the Virginia Senate, 
who, in 1776, had threatened to plant his dagger in Henry’s 
heart, should he accept the office of Dictator, the same 
biographer recalls an incident which quite pointedly illus- 
trates the dramatic quality of an orator who, perhaps, has 
to his credit as vivid a volume of contemporary panegyric as 
any orator that has ever lived; Demosthenes, Cicero, 
Chatham, and Mirabeau not excepted. 


“Mr. Henry,” William Wirt Henry says, ‘‘saw the necessity 
of breaking down her testimony, and soon found an opportu- 
nity of doing so. The witness testified that her suspicions had 
been aroused concerning the lady involved, and, being on one 
occasion in the house with her, she had attempted to satisfy 
her curiosity by peeping through a crack in the door of the 
lady’s chamber while she was undressing. Mr. Henry at once 
resorted to his inimitable power of exciting ridicule by the 
tones of his voice, and, in a manner which convulsed the au- 
dience, asked her: ‘Which eye did you peep with?’ The 
laughter in the court room aroused the anger of the witness, 
which was excited to the highest pitch, when Mr. Henry 
turned to the court and exclaimed in his most effective manner: 
‘Great God, deliver us from eavesdroppers!’’’? 


That there should be no report extant beyond the court 
minutes, still of record at Cumberland Court House, of 
the proceedings at the trial of Richard Randolph is a 
matter for regret, or it may be for gratification. Copious 
notes, however, of the evidence adduced in the case were 
drawn up by John Marshall, and copied by John Randolph, 
and it is upon these notes and the court minutes that the 
above narrative is mainly based; for the most part upon 
their very words. The notes were dated Williamsburg, 
June 28, 1793, and their concluding sentences demonstrate 

t Patrick Henry, by Henry, v. 2, 491. 
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that, as late as that day, the fact was still not entirely 
established that Nancy had been delivered of a child, or 
an abortion, on the fateful night of Oct. 1, 1792. They 
read as follows: 


“The friends of Miss Randolph cannot deny that there is 
some foundation on which suspicion may build; nor can it be 
denied by her [Nancy’s] enemies but that every circumstance 
may be accounted for without imputing guilt to her. In this 
situation, candor will not condemn, or exclude from society, 
a person who may be only unfortunate.’’* 


At a later day, as we shall see, the fact that there had been 
a birth or miscarriage at Glenlyvar was established. But 
it was quite a long time before the matter passed into the 
domain of certainty, and this fact must be duly taken into 
consideration by the reader as we go on. 

Contrary to the impression that we should otherwise 
entertain, Marshall’s notes distinctly state that Nancy 
too was tried before the Magistrates. They also state 
that at her trial Judith Randolph deposed that she was 
kept awake the whole night by Nancy’s illness; that, ex- 
cessively fatigued, and feeling unwell, she had, but a short 
time before Mrs. Harrison came up to the second floor, 
aroused her husband, and requested him to go into Nancy’s 
room and drop some laudanum for her; that he at first ex- 
pressed some reluctance, saying that Nancy had the 
hysterics and would soon be easy, but that on a repetition 
of her request he got up and, without putting on his coat, 
went into the inner room; that a child could not have been 
born or been carried out of the inner room without her 
knowledge; that she was confident that no such event 
happened, and that Richard did not go down stairs until 
after daybreak. This testimony upon the part of Judith 
coincides substantially with statements which she had 
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previously made in a letter to St. George Tucker, dated 
Matoax, April 21, 1793, that she had written at his in- 
stance without the knowledge of her husband and sent to 
St. George Tucker by the hand of John Randolph, in the 
vain hope that it might put an end to the ugly rumors 
about Richard then abroad. The letter was given to the 
public by Tucker, accompanied by a communication from 
himself, dated May 5, 1793, in which he declared that 
Judith’s conduct to her sister and her husband during the 
eight weeks, which they had spent together under his root, 
in the months of January, February, and March, 1793, had 
been sufficient to have convinced the most hardened 
skeptic in the universe that the letter, and another of 
minor importance from Judith to her sister, Eliza Pleas- 
ants, which was given to the public along with it, con- 
tained the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth. In the letter to Tucker, after stating that the 
circumstances surrounding the visit to Glenlyvar had 
made no impression upon her mind at the time, and had 
entirely escaped her memory, and that Nancy’s illness had 
appeared to her only a trifling complaint of the stomach, 
Judith expressly asserts that there was no way of issuing 
from Nancy’s room at Glenlyvar without passing im- 
mediately by her [Judith’s] bed, and that what was said 
to have happened at Glenlyvar could not possibly have 
taken place without her knowledge, as the two rooms were 
so situated that the most trifling noise in one could be 
distinctly heard in the other. The letter also asserts 
that, aside from things which were remembered but for a 
few moments, the most perfect cordiality had ever sub- 
sisted between Nancy and herself, and that nothing had 
ever passed between Nancy and Richard that could have 
created suspicion in the most jealous mind. Richard, too, 
had a word to say before the trial, which, so far as we 
know, is the only written statement that he ever made 
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relating to the subject. We refer to a letter from him to 
St. George Tucker, dated Tuckahoe, March 14, 1793, 
which makes manifest the extent to which the affair at 
Glenlyvar had become the subject of general discussion, 
the bitterness of feeling which it had stirred up in the 
Randolph connection, and the state of almost frantic 
misery to which it had reduced Richard Randolph: 


“You will no doubt, my ever dear Father, be much as- 
tonished when I tell you that, by the time you receive this, I 
shall be far on my return to Williamsburg; and you will be yet 
more surprised at hearing that I mean to spend the summer in 
one of the Northern States. Since I saw you, I have been in- 
formed that the late horrid and malicious lie, which has been 
for some time too freely circulated, has been, by the diligent 
exertion of those timid enemies (whom IJ have not been able by 
any insult to force to an interview) so impressed, during my 
absence, on the minds of every one, that a public enquiry into 
it is now more than ever necessary. Having endeavored, by 
every method I could devise, to bring William Randolph [one 
of Nancy’s brothers] to a personal explanation of his conduct, 
and to give me personal satisfaction for his aspersions of my 
character, and finding that no insult is sufficient to rouse his 
feelings (if he has any), I have at last urged Col. Tom to bring 
an action of slander against him. This will bring the whole 
affair once more before the eyes of every one, the circum- 
stances, from beginning to end, of the persons accusing and 
accused will be seen at once, and the villainy of my traducers 
fully exposed. When this is done, I shall once more know the 
blessing of a tranquil mind! ... 

“The reasons for my determining to spend the summer to 
the north are as follows. In the first place, my feelings would 
be so continually wounded, during the time taken up in such an 
enquiry, by seeing no one whose mind was not impressed un- 
favorably towards me that I would not support it silently. 
Again, Nancy’s situation would be yet worse than mine from 
the same causes, on account of the delicacy of her sex and senti- 
ments. For this reason, she will go with us, and, while the 
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most important enquiry that could take place is going on, we 
shall be out of the way of that observation, which could do noth- 
ing but wound our feelings! But what weighs with me more 
than all is the situation of my beloved wife! When she left 
Williamsburg, she had extracted from me a promise not to say 
anything more, or make any further enquiry into the abomi- 
nablestory ... Tosatisfy her mind, I made the promise, hop- 
ing that, when I arrived here, I should find that the force of 
truth and a conduct on our part, dictated by conscious inno- 
cence, had prevailed over the dark and little calumnies of 
cowardly enemies. The reverse being the case, I am obliged 
to go on with the enquiry, and that in the most public manner. 
It would be impossible for me to avoid innumerable broils, 
were I to stay in Virginia. My mind has been so exasperated 
by the villainous conduct I have met with that I know not 
what I might do in a moment of passion; perhaps what might 
embitter every moment of my future life; probably what would 
be fatal to my beloved wife in her present situation! I cannot 
answer for myself, if I remain in this scene of villainy and base 
atrocious calumny. I therefore avoid it. When I see you, my 
beloved Father, I will speak more fully and unburden a heart 
loaded with the basest injuries! The share of the crop of the 
lower plantation now due to me will enable me to effect my 
purpose, and I will thank you either to sell so much of it, or, 
if you prefer keeping it together, to raise the probable amount 
of it on the credit of the tobacco. 

““You will see us in a short time; at farthest the day after 
your rect. of this. Our joint loves to all the family. Assure my 
dear Mrs. Tucker how more than ever we feel ourselves bound 
to her. Adieu my most tenderly beloved father, and do not 
give yourself uneasiness on my account, as I hope soon to be 
redressed and at peace! Yours most filially affect. 

“Rp. RANDOLPH.”’* 


In a letter written to John Randolph in 1815, Nancy 
stated that when the verdict of the Magistrates, at the 
close of the Richard Randolph trial, was announced, it 
was greeted with shouts of exultation by the audience in 
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the court room. If so, the shouts indicated a radically 
different state of public opinion from that which had 
previously existed in Cumberland County and is so 
poignantly reflected in this letter. 

If it is true that before the Glenlyvar mishap nothing 
beyond a passing tiff had disturbed the sisterly intercourse 
between Nancy and Judith, this could not be said after 
the trial. Upon that point we have some testimony in the 
Diary of John Randolph in the form of a memorandum in 
regard to his movements in 1792 and 1793, after he had 
recovered from his attack of scarlet fever at Richmond: 


“To Bizarre in August via Richmond, Tuckahoe, Manakin 
Town Ferry, Powhatan Court House and Green Creek, where 
I slept from Tuckahoe; to Carter Page’s and Randolph Harri- 
son’s (Glenlyvar) for the first time. Great frost October Ist. 
In October by Hors du Monde (Watkins’), Bevils Bridge, 
Petersburg and Brandon to Williamsburg. Banztster gives me 
the first intelligence of what was alleged to have happened at 
Glenlyvar. My brother and family come to Williamsburg. 
I go up with them to Matoax by Otway Byrd’s. To Cumber- 
land Court House on Star; return the same night; accompany 
Judy and Nancy with R. M. Banister in Mrs. Shore’s carriage. 
The trial. Return. Quarrels of the women. I ride postilion 
with Billy Vaughn’s horses. Went to Williamsburg May 29, 
1793. July 7—Left Williamsburg for Philadelphia via Ma- 
toax. On the 1oth saw R. M. Banister for the last time.” 
(All italics ours.) 


So, apparently, John Randolph was at Bizarre on the 
noche triste, and, when Richard Randolph issued from the 
Glenlyvar mansion, the sky was clear, the air eager and 
nipping, and the fields, that stretched away from the 
woodpile, hoar with a heavy mantle of frost. And so, 
too, apparently, unless John Randolph left Bizarre before 
the return of Nancy, Richard, and Judith from Glenlyvar, 
no hint was given to him by any of the three of what had 
happened there, though, when he reached Battersea, 
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before the month of October, 1792, had expired, Robert 
Banister had been already apprised of it by rumor or 
otherwise. This was the Robert Banister who had been 
held up by St. George Tucker as an inspiring example to 
his stepsons. He and John Randolph were on terms of 
very close intimacy until his early death. :‘‘As for Banis- 
ter,’’ he wrote to Theodore Dudley on Feb. 5, 1822, ‘‘he 
was as a brother from infancy; I could not go amiss in 
him.’’* 

The excerpt which we have just taken from the Diary of 
Randolph has a value also as furnishing another early 
illustration of the restless horsemanship which made him 
as much at home in a saddle as in a chair. 

The kindly generous temper of Southside Virginia 
society, notwithstanding the stern measure of purity which 
it exacted of women of the dominant race, was remark- 
ably exemplified in the case of Nancy Randolph. The 
magnanimous conclusion which John Marshall, a man 
whose long union with his invalid wife was a lovely idyll 
of marital tenderness and devotion, reached in his notes on 
the trial has been placed before the reader. And nothing 
could have been nobler or sounder than the recommen- 
dation which the affectionate nature of Jefferson, who had 
fainted and lain for a time as one dead under the shock of 
his dear wife’s death,? made to his daughter, Martha 
Jefferson Randolph, the wife of Thomas Mann Randolph, 
Jr., Nancy’s brother, with respect to the proper treatment 
of Nancy in the hour of her humiliation: 


“Everyone at present,” he said, ‘‘stands on the merit or 
demerit of their own conduct. I am in hopes therefore that 
neither of you feel any uneasiness but for the pitiable victim, 
whether it be of error or of slander. In either case, I see guilt 
in but one person and not in her. For her, it is the moment of 
trying the affection of her friends when their commiseration 
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and comfort become of value to her wounds. I hope you will 
deal them out to her in full measure; regardless of what the 
trifling or malignant may think or say. Never throw off the 
best affections of nature in the moment when they become most 
precious to their object, nor fear to extend your hand to save 
another, lest you should sink yourself. You are on firm ground; 
your kindness will help her and count in your own favor also. 
I shall be made very happy if you are the instruments not only 
of supporting the spirits of your afflicted friend under the 
weight bearing on them, but of preserving her in the peace and 
love of her friends.’’* 


It is things of this sort that, almost as much as his remark- 
able tact and sagacity, gave Jefferson his enormous in- 
fluence as a party leader over the hearts of men. And 
other persons of the highest social standing and of irre- 
proachable repute in point of character and conduct, such 
as Judge and Mrs. Peter Johnston, of Prince Edward 
County, the parents of General Joseph E. Johnston, the 
Confederate commander, and Mr. and Mrs. Creed Taylor 
who resided at Needham, in Cumberland County, in the 
immediate vicinity of Bizarre, were prompt to do what 
they could to make Nancy feel that it still lay in her power 
to recover her lost credit. Nor could anything have been 
more admirable, than the assiduity with which St. George 
Tucker strove to shield her by recognition and sympathy 
from the extreme penalties of the terrible situation in 
which she had involved herself; and, after Tucker’s death, 
Joseph C. Cabell wrote to her that he had ever up to the 
close of his life spoken of her ‘‘in terms of the greatest 
tenderness and affection’’; and that she ‘‘partook of a 
large share of his sympathy and regard.’’? Of course, 
there were some who were only too glad to pour vinegar 
instead of oil into her wounds, for, as the letter from 
Richard Randolph to Judge Tucker, which we have 
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mentioned, renders obvious enough, one effect of the scan- 
dal was to envenom still more the internecine feud which 
had previously existed in the bosom of the Randolph 
connection. ‘‘If,’’ Nancy wrote to Joseph C. Cabell on 
May 30, 1828, ‘‘it is the spotless character of William 
Cabell which Jack Randolph has assailed, I will come 
forward to show how corrupt that branch of the Randolph 
family has always been.” ‘‘Fortunate indeed is it for 
mankind,” she continued, “‘that the wisdom and mercy of 
God determined it should soon be extinct.’’* Twice in 
her letters, written after the Glenlyvar catastrophe, she 
speaks of herself as if she were the victim of party rage.’ 
Among the persons, if we may believe Nancy, who cher- 
ished the strongest resentment against her, were Gabriella 
Harvie (or Randolph), whose second husband was Dr. 
John Brockenbrough, Mrs. David Randolph, and Mrs. 
Peyton Randolph. 

With the exception of the savage letter which she wrote 
to John Randolph in 1815, the only unpublished letters 
from the hand of Nancy which have come under our eye 
in their original or in a copied form are those written 
during the period immediately succeeding the catastrophe 
to Mary Johnston, the wife of Judge Peter Johnston, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Creed Taylor, those written in the latter 
part of her life to Joseph C. Cabell, and a brief note or so 
of the same period to William B. Giles. The letters to 
Joseph C. Cabell, which boil over at times with hatred 
of John Randolph, are couched in simple, direct English. 
But such is not the case with her letters to Mary Johnston. 
The latter are so artificial and stilted in manner as to 
suggest a close familiarity with the later novels of Frances 
Burney especially, and with English novels of the eigh- 
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teenth century generally. Indeed, we cannot but think, 
after reading these letters, that addiction to Tom Jones 
and Clarissa Harlowe had not a little to do with the train 
of events which ended in Glenlyvar. In one letter, un- 
dated, to Mary Johnston she writes: ‘‘I have contracted 
an acquaintance with that luminary Miss Wheelen. She 
possesses the most fascinating urbanity of demeanor. 

Mrs. Wickham, I think transcendently beautiful. 
Her manners too are vastly attractive.’’* Her way of 
assuring Mrs. Johnston that she was not unmindful of 
the generous impulse which had led her to hold out a 
supporting hand to her was to say: ‘“‘I feel an irrepressi- 
ble inclination to unfold my heart since the soothing fact 
was ascertained of my not being proscribed from the 
delightful influence of your urbanity.’’? In the same 
letter, she refers in these terms to an invitation which she 
had received from the Symeses, after the death of her 
father, to become their guest: 


“Sitting one evening alone, endeavoring to extract a temporary 
antidote to care from the plaintive notes of a well-toned instru- 
ment, a letter was presented me from Miss Syme, slightly ac- 
quainted with the Family. I felt overwhelmed by their prof- 
fered chalice of tenderness.”” ‘‘Four months,” she adds, 
‘“was I cherished in their bosoms.” 


But the most remarkable of all these silken terms and 
taffeta phrases are the following to the same correspondent : 
‘When a girl I was captivated by an uncommon device on 
a compartment of a little vase. A modest violet im- 
mersed in leaves; the motto, ‘I must be sought’ (it was in 
French which language I have lost in the vortex of per- 
secution).”’$ On another occasion, she is so dispirited that 
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she says: ‘“‘For the first time Randolph Harrison’s 
vivacity has failed in its attempts to reanimate me.’’' 
This Randolph Harrison, of course, was the master of 
Glenlyvar. And yet, after all this grandiloquence, in one 
of her letters to Mary Johnston she contrives to say: 
‘There is a degree of oppression which reduces the mind 
to its native simplicity.”’? But there is a suggestion of 
pathos as well as humor about this letter, too; for it 
frankly confesses the fact that Nancy had not been certain 
that the Johnstons might not rebuff her if she made 
advances to them. It mentions the fact that Mrs. Johns- 
ton’s ‘‘mama’’ had kindly assured the writer that Mrs. 
Johnston’s sister would have visited her when she was in 
Albermarle, if this sister had not been away from home at 
the time. ‘‘After this assurance,’’ Nancy says, ‘‘there 
cannot exist any reluctance [on the part of the Johnstons] 
to an intercourse with me.”’ 

The letters from Nancy to Mr. and Mrs. Creed Taylor 
(Sally Taylor) are of no realimportance. They do show, 
however, that this couple did not allow her misfortune to 
affect the intimate relations which had existed between 
them and her. ‘‘My ever dear Sally,’’ are terms in which 
she addresses Mrs. Taylor in one of the letters}; and 
because, perhaps, of the extent of the intimacy they are all 
comparatively free from the pretentious extravagance of 
the letters to Mary Johnston. 

In his letter to Tudor, John Randolph does not mention 
the cause which cut short his connection with William 
and Mary College in 1792-93. It was a duel in which he 
became involved with Robert Barraud Taylor, who was 
afterwards a leading Virginia federalist, a spirited figure 
in the War of 1812, and an eminent advocate and orator. 
If Taylor did not win the same degree of distinction at the 
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Norfolk bar as Littleton Waller Tazewell, he won enough 
to be considered a close competitor of the latter for 
professional leadership.t (a) It seems to have been his 
fate in his political career to have been associated with 
‘‘minorities, things under cloud,” to use Emerson’s phrase. 
The path to political preferment in Virginia rarely led 
through the fields of federalism. And then, when Taylor 
found himself a member of the Virginia Constitutional 
Convention of 1829, he broke with his slave-holding 
constituents on the issue of white ‘‘manhood”’ suffrage 
which he favored, and resigned his seat. The letter 
which he addressed to the Convention in doing so not only 
betokens a high degree of sincerity and independence of 
character, but a rare capacity for elegant and pointed 
composition. In person, he is said to have been very 
handsome and impressive, and when we are told by Hugh 
Blair Grigsby that even in manhood his ‘‘Southern blood 
coursed in torrents of fire through his veins,” though he 
was ‘‘at times in the highest degree self-poised and calm,’’3 
we do not see very well how he and John Randolph could 
have been at William and Mary together without sooner or 
later facing each other in a duel of some kind. But 
Taylor was the challenger, as the Randolph Reminiscences 
of Littleton Waller Tazewell certify. 


“He [Randolph] continued a student of William and Mary 
but a short time however,’ says Tazewell, ‘‘soon after enter- 
ing college being challenged by one of his fellow students, and 
knowing well that expulsion would be the necessary conse- 
quence of fighting a duel. To avoid this consequence, he dis- 
solved his connection with the college before he gave the 
challenger the meeting he had demanded. This meeting 
proved unfortunate to the challenger who was badly wounded 
in the duel. To avoid the possible effects of such a transaction, 


* Discourse on L. W. T., by Grigsby, 33. 
2 Debates, 234. 
3 Discourse on L. W. T., by Grigsby, 36. 
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the friends of John Randolph thought that they consulted his 
safety by advising him to leave the part of the country in 
which the duel had taken place. He left Williamsburg in pur- 
suance of this advice.’’! 


The origin of this duel is somewhat obscure. Lemuel 
Sawyer, one of Randolph’s biographers, who was in 
Congress with him for sixteen years, gives this account of 
the matter: 


“While at college he had an affair of honor with a fellow 
graduate, Robert B. Taylor of Norfolk. They had taken op- 
posite sides in politics and were both fiery spirits and full of 
Virginia pride of chivalry. Their quarrel arose in a debating 
society, to which they both belonged, from that most fertile 
cause, politics. For some personalities of an unpalatable na- 
ture, Mr. Taylor challenged him. They met ina field near the 
town, and the first fire was exchanged without effect. While 
preparing for the second, Mr. Randolph promised to hit him 
the next time, which he did, dangerously wounding him in the 
hip—rather in the posterior or fleshy portion; and he carried 
the ball in him to the day of his death. They were reconciled 
on the spot, and Mr. Randolph always spoke of him in the 
highest terms of admiration.’’? 


This is the John Randolph who is thought by Henry 
Adams to have been easily affected by his fears. But 
there is a story to the effect that the duel arose from a 
dispute over a question of pronunciation. When we re- 
collect that John Randolph, as a man, was always an 
obstinate stickler for correct orthoepy and even on his 
death-bed was unwilling that the word omnipotent should 
be uttered in his presence with the accent on the wrong 
syllable, the story seems not improbable. According to 
this report, many years after the duel, Randolph met 
Taylor and promptly said: ‘‘Robert, it was pronounced 


tMrs. Gilbert S. Meem MSS. 
2 Sawyer, 9. 
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so’’; whereupon Taylor as promptly replied with an em- 
phatic denial.t One of the worst infirmities of the duel 
was that it settled nothing, and this story is, at least, a 
good illustration of that truth. John Randolph not only 
became completely reconciled to Taylor, but, in a letter 
to Tazewell, said of him: ‘‘He is a noble-hearted fellow 
and I love him.’’? 


t Bryan MSS. 
2 Sept. 18, 1807, L. W. Tazewell, Jr., MSS. 


CHAPTER. IV 
Early Manhood 
Let us turn again to Randolph’s letter to Tudor.? 


“In June (1794), I came of age. The crop of the year was 
entirely destroyed and also that of by the floods. My 
guardian showed me no accounts and paid me nothing for the 
profits of my estate, during a minority of —teen years, and I 
found myself overwhelmed with overseers’ and blacksmiths’ and 
sheriffs’ claims of several years’ standing. This necessitated 
the sale of Matoax urged by your father. I made his house (at 
his request) my home and lived the life of amere lounger. The 
society of your father, the conversation and company of John 
Thompson (for I was half my time in Petersburg) did not wake 
my literary ambition. I rode about from one race field to 
another, and, whilst at Newmarket races, my closest friend 
(your father excepted), Henry. Middleton Rutledge (son of E. 
R. and nephew of the celebrated John R. of S. C.), called at 
Bizarre on his way to Charleston and, not finding me at home, 
left a letter informing me of his intended voyage to Europe. 
I knew Rutledge in New York. We were at college together, 
and I burned with desire to see him once more. My guardian 
had always frowned upon my wish to travel, and now I had 
not the means of indulging the inclination to any extent. I 
borrowed, however, as much money as would defray the ex- 
pense of my journey and, in June, 1796, went to Charleston, 
leaving you aninfant in the cradle, and thence to Savannah to 
see Bryan. I returned in May, and a few weeks afterwards 
(whilst I lay [ill] of bilious fever at Petersburg), your father, 


t Dec. 13, 1813, J. C. Grinnan MSS. Annual Register, 1832-33, 440. 
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who had left me convalescent, although I immediately re- 
lapsed, was in the most strange and mysterious manner 
snatched away from me about a week after he had reached his 
own house. He left considerable debts of his own, produced 
(as I have before explained to you), and my father’s whole 
estate was under mortgage for debt. Unpractised in business, 
ignorant of the value of property, I made a compromise with 
the creditors [and] saved much of the estate that must other- 
wise have been sacrificed. On you and St. George [Richard 
Randolph’s oldest son, John St. George] my affections and 
hopes centred, and in you I had the sweetest companions and 
the most dutiful children. In 1799, chance threw me into 
public life. The rest you probably know.” 


The price paid for Matoax was three thousand pounds 
sterling.? 


On reaching his majority, it was natural enough that 
Randolph should settle down at Bizarre. He was familiar 
with the place, Roanoke, his own estate, was only some 
forty miles away in Charlotte County, he was unmarried, 
and he fervidly admired and loved his brother Richard. 
Besides, the only other community in which he might 
have been disposed to take up his residence, Williamsburg, 
the home of St. George Tucker, had become highly 
obnoxious to him because of the censure with which its 
people had visited him on account of the duel. This fact 
comes out in a letter written by him to St. George Tucker 
on the eve of his final return from Philadelphia to Virginia. 


“T will now my dear sir,”’ he said, ‘“‘touch upon that part of 
your letter, dated New Year’s day, which relates to my study- 
ing in Williamsburg. I have found my conduct and character, 
during my residence in that place, canvassed in so ungenerous 
and malicious a manner that, were it not the residence of 
yourself and your beloved family, I never would set foot in it 
again; but, if you wish me to return, I will conquer my aversion 
to the place (I ought to have said its inhabitants) as far as 

t Garland, v. I, 60. 
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tis in my power, and endeavor to avail myself of every advan- 
tage which it may afford.’’? 


When John Randolph settled down at Bizarre in 1794, 
its household consisted of the following persons: Mr. and 
Mrs. Richard Randolph and Nancy; and for a time his 
cousin, Mrs. Guilford Dudley, and her family also found 
a shelter from adversity under Richard’sroof.* (a) While 
residing at Bizarre, before he became a member of Con- 
gress, Randolph seems to have lived as much in his saddle 
as out of it; and the following memorandum from his 
hand evidences the extraordinary mobility of which he 
gives us a hint in his letter to Tudor: 


November, 1795 
Monday 30, Bizarre to D. Meades. 


December 


Tuesday 1, Capt. Murrays. 
3, Richmond. 
Wednesday 9, Petersburg. 
Thursday 17, Left Petersburg to Genito. 
Friday 18, To F. Archers and D. Meades. 
Saturday 19, D. Meades to Bizarre; received letter from Rut- 
ledge. 
Sunday 20, Roanoke. 
Sunday 27, From Roanoke to Bizarre. 
Tuesday 29, to Roanoke. 
Thursday 31, to Bizarre. 
January, 96, New Year’s day at Bizarre. 
Saturday 2, to Major Eggleston’s. 
Sunday 3, Col. Botts. 
Monday 4, Petersburg. 
Friday 15, At Genito Bridge. 
Saturday 16, at D. leona te 
ain. 
Sunday 17, at D. Meades. 
x Jan. 26, 1794, Bouldin, 220. 
2Garland, v. 1, 63; Coalter’s Exors v. Randolph’s Exors, Clk’s. Office, 
Cir. Ct., Petersburg, Va. 3 Garland, v. I, 63. 
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Allin about six weeks, and in two of the most inclement 
months of Winter! From Dec. 27 to Dec. 31 alone he 
covered an aggregate distance of 120 miles. Between 
just what race-tracks he coursed backwards and forwards 
on horseback we do not know. He was quite frequently 
at Williamsburg; and there was doubtless still a track 
there. And the race-track at Petersburg was probably 
even more of a magnet to him than his brilliant young 
friend, John Thompson, of that town, whose untimely 
death at the age of twenty-two elicited from him a memo- 
randum in which he stated, among other things: ‘“‘He 
was the author of Gracchus, Cassius, Curtius, written on 
the subject of American politics. Speak they for him.’’? 
This exclamation does not seem quite so rhetorical when 
we recall the fact that Albert G. Beveridge, in his recent 
life of John Marshall, says of Thompson: ‘‘John Thomp- 
son, of Petersburg, was one of the most brilliant young 
men that even Virginia ever produced.’’? (a) But 
Randolph had too much pride of character to be sullied 
by the vices of the race-track. His interest in racing was 
that of a gentleman, not of a gambler; as the following 
letter to St. George Tucker evinces: 


“We have all had our fill of racing and dust for these three 
days past. I have been much distressed by the very unseason- 
able weather and by the volumes of dust which assail one from 
every direction. Our very worthy friend, Mrs. Buchanan, has 
just recovered from a pretty smart and regular fit of the gout. 
She is, of course, well. If report does not lie greatly, the Black- 
legs have had a very fine harvest during the Races, independent 
of the regular channels of supply which I am told they have 
but little attended to. They have been employing their talents 
to great advantage in plucking a young pigeon who ranks very 
high among the would-be nobility of our country, and who 
shines forth, a very luminous constellation in the horizon of the 
fashionable world. The contempt with which I am inspired by 


* Garland, v. I, 72. 2V. 2, 396 (note 2), 
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the character of the dupe does not diminish the indignation 
which I feel at the sight of men who rob without fear of detec- 
_ tion or punishment, and who prowl about every public place 
for plunder with the most unblushing effrontery ; assuming the 
airs of gentlemen and exchanging familiar salutations with 
men of honour,’’! 


One happy result of Randolph’s equestrian activity was 
the extension that it gave to his list of acquaintances. 
Among the persons with whom he was brought into famil- 
iar intercourse at this period, was John Wickham, who 
was afterwards one of the counsel at the trial of Aaron 
Burr, and not only left behind him a reputation for 
forensic talents as high, or almost as high, as any ever won 
in Virginia, but was distinguished by such tactful and 
polished manners that Thomas Moore, the poet, is said 
to have declared that he would grace any court in Europe.’ 
Mr. Wickham was the agent of the British creditors who 
held the mortgage on the estates of Richard and John 
Randolph, and one consequence of the friendship, that 
sprang up between him and John Randolph, was a new 
arrangement, which the gratitude of Randolph never for- 
got, under which the payment of the debt was provided 
for upon terms more indulgent to the debtors. 

Garland, in writing his life of Randolph, was so fortu- 
nate as to obtain many details relating to Randolph at 
this period from Mrs. Dudley. She entertained a bitter 
feeling of dislike for him in the latter part of his life; but 
her statements made about him to Garland do not appear 
to have been tinged by it. She says that he was never 
long in one place, and that he seemed to have no system- 
atic habits of study, but was yet able, after a careless 
survey of the pages of a book, to tell what was in it better 
than persons who had studied it. According to her 


t Petersburg, May 10, 1799, Lucas MSS. 
2 Historic Va. Homes, etc., by Robt. A. Lancaster, 137. 
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account, too, his mind at times was hardly in a normal 
condition. When she was under the Bizarre roof, she 
never waked in the night without hearing him moving 
about his chamber which was just below hers, and some- 
times he would stride across the floor, exclaiming: ‘‘Mac- 
beth hath murdered Sleep! Macbeth hath murdered 
Sleep!’? She had even known him to have his horse 
saddled in the dead of the night and to ride over the 
Bizarre plantation with loaded pistols.‘ This insomnia, 
which hovered over his pillow, throughout his life, was 
especially aggravated after the death of his brother 
Richard on June 14, 1796,” but was powerless to subdue 
the deep, underlying strain of increased tenderness for the 
living—almost the only evidence of compassion that 
Death ever betrays—which runs through this letter from 
him to St. George Tucker: 


‘““We have hoped for your consolatory society, my father; 
but we are doomed to disappointment. May we indulge the 
idea of seeing you and any of the dear children. If you do 
come, pray bring Harry with you. I have nobody to unbur- 
then myself to. In silence, are all my sorrows and, in the soli- 
tude of the night, indulged. ’Twere more than childish weak- 
ness to be unable to preserve some fortitude in the presence of 
those whom I am bound by every tie to comfort and protect. 
I am stupefied. Judy is not well; nor are my dear little or- 
phan nephews. Nancy is complaining. With regard to my- 
self, I am tolerably well; but find it scarcely possible to sleep. 
I go to bed but can not sleep. I turn and toss about, and, 
altho’ it is now late at night, I do assure you that I have not 
been even in a doze since the night before last; nor am I at 
allsleepy. ’Tis very strange I do not feel at all unwell but have 
as little propensity to sleep at night as I ever had at dinner 
time. Present us all to Mrs. Tucker and Fanny. Would to 
Heaven that she could come and see us. Never has she crossed 
the threshold of a brother’s door who loved her so tenderly. 


uGarlandsaveel,6 70: ands, 67.4 
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Hal, Beverley and Bet have our loves. Tell my dear Fanny 
that, as soon as I can, I will write to her. I am obliged both 
for my dear Judy’s and my sake to leave home in a day or two, 
I dread leaving her alone. God bless you my father, my ever 
beloved friend. Whilst this heart has motion, it shall ever feel 
for you the liveliest affection.”? 


Jove has a careless laugh for lover’s perjuries, but no 
smile bitter or sardonic enough for the reproach of falsity 
which the sad vicissitudes of family concord drew down 
upon this vow. 

Desertion by living friends made the loss of Richard still 
more sensible. From an early day after the adoption of 
the Federal Constitution, the opening up to settlement of 
virgin lands in the South Atlantic Gulf States and the 
West set up streams of emigration from Virginia. ‘‘Our 
much valued friends, Brett, and Ryland, Randolph,” 
Randolph wrote to Judge Tucker, a week or so after the 
letter that we have just transcribed, 


“are soon to leave this part of the world; Mr. Taylor, one of the 
most worthy men in the world, whose friendly attentions to 
this family will ever command their grateful remembrance, 
proposes removing to Tennessee. These three families have 
long constituted the whole of the society of that of Bizarre. 
We shall then be soon deprived of all intercourse with the 
World. The Island of Juan Fernandez will not be more retired 
than this spot.’’? 


Mr. Taylor [Creed Taylor], however, changed his mind 
and remained at Needham; to create still another claim 
upon the gratitude of John Randolph. 

In January, 1798, Randolph’s outlook had undergone 
little improvement. In that month, he wrote to St. 
George Tucker that want of spirits was among his mis- 
fortunes. ‘‘I am so altered in that particular,” he said, 


«July 18, 1796, Lucas MSS. 
2 Aug. 6, 1796, Lucas MSS. 
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“‘that I sometimes reflect with astonishment on the vast 
fund of hilarity which I once possessed—flown never I fear 
to return.’’* 

Nancy’s letters to Mary Johnston, before she left 
Bizarre forever, are flecked with disaffection and discontent 
and leave us little reason to doubt that she had but scant 
good will for Judith. She seems to have thought her 
sister tyrannical in temper and inclined to impose an 
unreasonable degree of drudgery upon her. Just what 
grounds there were for this belief, it is now impossible to 
say. Those disclosed by the letters are of a nature, under 
the circumstances, to admit readily of a satisfactory 
explanation. In one letter, Nancy says: ‘‘My presence 
now operates, like a reproachful conscience, on a sister, 
and for that I am treated asaculprit. It is the crisis of 
affairs; the last paroxysm of tyrannic power, exulting 
over patient endurance.”’? In another letter, written 
after the close of the precise period with which we are 
dealing, dated Bizarre, Feb. 21, 1805, the year in which 
she apparently left that place for good, Nancy refers to 
an offer of marriage which she had received at some 
time or other from some source, and then uses this 
language: 


““My mind can not be shackled. Yet my person has willingly 
resigned itself to various species of real drudgery. Many 
fevers have I contracted by exertions to which my physical 
force was incompetent. Months in succession have been de- 
voted to the needle (for Judy who cherishes not a latent spark 
of affection for me) when my intellects absoluteiy languished 
for a little indulgence.’’3 


In the same letter, she asks for the loan of Caleb Williams 
and the poems of Collins. The latter, she said, she had 
t Jan. 30, 1798, Lucas MSS. 
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borrowed before, but then Judy had so much work on 
hand that there never was an interval of leisure for her 
transcripts. Bread, Judith might well have felt, should 
be sweeter earned than doled. The real trouble, we 
suspect, was that Nancy was thinking too much of St. 
James Park and Ranelagh not to find needle-work on 
the banks of the Appomattox oppressively dull. 

The circumstances, surrounding the trial at Cumberland 
Court House, and the death of his brother, Richard, sank 
with the searing force of hot iron into Randolph’s memory. 
Thirty years after the latter event, he could command 
his emotions only long enough to pen this brief note to 
his brother, Henry St. George Tucker: ‘‘Our poor 
brother, Richard, was born 1770. He would have been 
fifty-six years old on the 9th of this month. I can no 
more,. |. Raoft Rot 

An interesting interlude in the life of Randolph, between 
the time he became of age and his first candidacy for 
Congress, was a visit that he paid to South Carolina and 
Georgia in the year 1796. This visit was made in response 
to the solicitations of his friend, Henry M. Rutledge, 
whose home was in South Carolina, and of Joseph Bryan, 
whose home was in Georgia. In the latter part of 1795, 
Rutledge had stopped at Bizarre on his way home from 
the North; but Randolph was absent at the time. The 
consequence was a letter, in which Randolph wrote to 
Rutledge as follows: 


“In the anticipation of seeing you is every other idea ab- 
sorbed. In ten days or a fortnight, I shall commence my prog- 
ress towards Charleston. No child was ever more impatient 
than I am of this delay. Adieu, my very dear Henry. Believe 
me with a sincerity, which you will never have reason to ques- 
tion, your friend. If there is any other term more expressive of 
a pure affection between man and man, supply it.””’ 


1 Garland, v. I, 68. 
2 Dec. 28, 1795, Pa. Hist. Soc. 
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Bryan was as cordial as Rutledge in urging Randolph to 
make the journey, which, in that day of boggy roads, 
bridgeless streams, rude inns, and giant trees tottering in 
decay to their fall along the densely canopied roadsides, 
was no slight undertaking. 


‘Vou will find me on the seacoast,” Bryan wrote, “and, as you 
bribe me with a pipe, I can promise in return the best Spanish 
segars and the best of liquors, good horses, deer hunting in 
perfection, good companions; that is to say, not merely bottle 
crackers Jack, but good sound, well informed Democrats.”’* 


How Randolph fared on his horseback ride to Charles- 
ton we donot know. The first glimpse that we get of him 
after his departure from Bizarre is in the Reminiscences of 
the Last Sixty-five Years of E. S. Thomas. 


“On a bright sunny morning, early in February, 1796,” this 
writer says, ‘“might have been seen entering my bookstore in 
Charleston, S. C., a fine-looking, florid complexioned, old 
gentleman, with hair white as snow, which, contrasted with 
his own complexion, showed him to have been a free liver or 
bon-vivant of the first order. Along with him, was a tall, 
gawky-looking, flaxen-haired stripling, apparently of the age 
from 16 to 18, with a complexion of a good parchment color, 
beardless chin, and as much assumed self-consequence as any 
two-footed animal I ever saw. This was John Randolph. I 
handed him from the shelves volume after volume which he 
tumbled carelessly over and handed back again. At length, 
he hit upon something that struck his fancy; my eye happened 
to be fixed upon his face at the moment; and never did I wit- 
ness so sudden, so perfect, a change of the human counte- 
nance. That which before was dull and heavy, in a moment, 
became animated and flushed with the brightest beams of 
intellect. He stepped up to the old grey-headed gentleman, 
and, giving him a thundering slap on the shoulder, said: ‘Jack, 
look at this!” I was young then, but I never can forget the 
thought that rushed upon my mind at the moment, which was 


* Garland, v. 1, 64. 
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that he was the most impudent youth Ieversaw. He had come 
to Charleston to attend the races. There was then living in 
Charleston a Scotch baronet, by the name of Sir John Nesbit, 
with his younger brother, Alexander, of the ancient house of 
Nesbits, of Dean Hall, some 15 miles from Edinburgh. Sir 
John was a very handsome man, and as ‘gallant [a] gay Lo- 
thario’ as could be found in the City. He and Randolph be- 
came intimate; which led to a banter between them for a race 
in which each was to ride his own horse. The race came off 
during the same week and Randolph won; some of the ladies 
exclaiming at the time: ‘though Randolph had won the race, 
Sir John had won their hearts.’ This was not so much to be 
wondéred at when you contrasted the elegant form and grace- 
ful style of riding of the Baronet with the uncouth and awk- 
ward manner of his competitor.’’? 


Our knowledge of the manner in which Randolph passed 
his time in Georgia is very meagre, but that his stay there 
was attended by some little convivial competition we 
may infer from a letter written by Bryan to him after his 
return to Virginia, in which the former says: ‘‘My eldest 
brother still bears a friendly remembrance of the rum 
ducking you gave him.’’” 


A letter, which Randolph wrote to Rutledge from 
Columbia, South Carolina, on his return journey, gives us 
an insight into some of the hardships that he must have 
experienced during his long ride from Bizarre to Georgia 
and from Georgia back to Bizarre. 


“T have just time, my friend,’’ he said, “‘to inform you that 
I am thus far on my journey, without having met with any 
untoward circumstances, except being obliged to go without 
either food or bed at a Major Hall’s near the Walnut. Luckily, 
I had a good bearskin, and, with that and my surtout (at the 
same time comforting myself with the reflection that many a 
better man had lodged much worse), made a bed not eniirely 
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destitute of comfort, and slept soundly all night in despight of 
bugs, fleas and filth.’’* 


Luckily, his good horse held out to the end; but barely so, 
however, for Randolph wrote to St. George Tucker: ‘‘The 
faithful Jacobin died the day after he got home of the 
Carolina distemper, after having carried his master a long 
journey of 1800 miles.’’? Randolph began life on a 
Jacobin, a name suggested to him by the Gallic furor of 
the time, and it was a Radical that he threatened to mount 
at the close of his career, when Andrew Jackson had issued 
the proclamation against Nullification, which he, for one, 
was ready to meet with ‘‘man and steel, the soldier and 
his sword,”’ instead of dialectical subtleties.3 In a letter, 
written some 13 years later to Joseph H. Nicholson of 
Maryland, with whom he had served for a time in Con- 
gress, Randolph recalled the fact that he had faced the 
‘“‘deserts of Carolina’”’ in mid-winter.4 Buta letter which 
he wrote to Rutledge from Bizarre, after his return from 
the South, bears testimony to the fact that his sojourn in 
Charleston, at any rate, had been a delightful one. 


“You wish me in your absence to visit Charleston to view it 
with your eyes,” he said, “‘I sincerely wish it were in my power 
to comply with the first part of your request; there would be no 
necessity for observing the second, since you yourself are not 
more partial to that charming place than I am. Have I not 
every reason to be so? Have I not received the most friendly 
and fiattering attentions from your friends, whom I now with 
pride and pleasure rank among the number of my own. If you 
have not heard lately from them, it will give you pleasure to be 
informed that they were well a few weeks ago. This informa- 
tion I obtained from a gentleman who left Charleston since the 
races, and of whom I made very particular enquiries. He also 
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informed me that the display of beautiful women, gallant 
fellows, and elegant equipages was unusually brilliant; that 
our friend, Genl Washington’s horse, Shark, won the jockey 
club purse and a sweep-stakes of 400 guineas each. Mr. Alston 
and Col. Hampton were his competitors in this last race; and 
that Fenwick’s Commerce won the city purse. I relate these 
things because I know by experience how interesting the most 
trifling particulars concerning our country are when we are 
divided from it by great distance.”’* 


t April 29, 1797, Pa. Hist. Soc. 


CHAPTER: V 
Congressional Career, Début and Period of Leadership 


There is little in the letters written by John Randolph, 
during the period of five years immediately preceding his 
first candidacy for Congress that manifests any unusual 
interest in politics. 

In several, however, he does reveal the fact that he, too, 
like most of his friends, in Southside Virginia, had become 
badly afflicted with the Gallomania of the time. One of 
these letters, for instance, is dated ‘‘19 Florial, 4th year, 
7th May, 1796, O. S.’’!; another ‘‘24 June, 21 of Indep; 6 
Messidor, 5 of Fr. Rep.’’; and still another ‘30 Janr’y, 
22d Indepen., II, Pluviose, 6th year.’’? The Sansculotte 
successor of the classic Saturnus, God of the Strong Hours 
and the Swift Course of Time, had ushered in the Golden 
Age, only pausing now and then long enough to devour a 
few of his own children; and to Randolph and his fellow- 
enthusiasts it seemed natural enough that to him should be 
surrendered the office of naming the months of the year. 
““Mr.”” Taylor, ‘‘Mr.”’ Johnston, and ‘‘Mr.”’ Randolph 
went entirely out of vogue as forms of epistolary address, 
and were succeeded by ‘“‘Citizen’’ Taylor, ‘‘Citizen’”’ 
Johnston, and ‘‘Citizen’”’ Randolph. Thus, in a letter 
addressed to “‘Citizen’’ Taylor, Needham, we find Rich- 
ard Randolph even writing to Creed Taylor as follows: 
“Dear Citizen: I am obliged to apply to your neigh- 
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bourly assistance for a small supply of spirituous liquor of 
any sort you may have,”’ and then, after a reference to 
“Citizen”’ Ryland, concluding: ‘‘Your Fellow-citizen 
and Friend.’’* A later letter from Richard to Taylor in 
the same jargon establishes the fact that his request had 
been honored with a supply of whiskey, and that the sub- . 
stantial equivalent of this whiskey, in both quality and 
quantity, had been duly returned. But the most impor- 
tantletterthat John Randolphever wrotein terms borrowed 
from the French language of Equality and Fraternity was 
the following to Creed Taylor, which leaves us no reason 
to doubt that his first candidacy for Congress was not the 
bold, spectacular thing that it has frequently been repre- 
sented to have been, but had its origin in the patronage of 
an eminent lawyer and influential politician, (a) and 
would have been abandoned without the least hesitation if 
this patronage had been withdrawn. 


“BIZARRE, 16 September, 
23d of Independence. 


“DEAR CITIZEN: 


“T received your letter of the 13th inst. this morning. You 
must be equally conscious with myself that the idea of repre- 
senting this district in Congress never originated with me; 
and I believe I may with truth assert that it is one which I 
never should have entertained, had it not been suggested, in 
the first instance, by my friends. I am now as well satisfied, 
as I was when you first made to me the proposal of permitting 
my friends to declare my willingness to serve my fellow-citizens 
in the House of Representatives, that it is an office to which I 
can not rationally entertain the smallest pretensions. I, 
therefore, willingly resign any which my friends may have formed 
for me to any person whom they may approve, and 
shall feel happy in giving my vote—interest I have none, and 
did I possess any, my principles would forbid my using it on 
such an occasion—to a man for whose character I entertain so 
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high an opinion as that which I have borne ever since my ac- 
quaintance with him for Citizen Daniel’s. When I was in 
Amelia, I wrote to Citizen Venable, informing him briefly of the 
authentic report of his intended resignation, and also that some 
of my friends had proposed taking a vote for me. This I was 
impelled to do by my sense of propriety, since to me it appeared 
highly indelicate that such a thing should be even whispered 
before he was informed that it was in agitation. Accept Citizen 
my most sincere regards and believe me with truth your friend. 


‘John Randolph, Jr.’’? 


Randolph had not yet added to his signature the append- 
age ‘‘of Roanoke’”’ which was subsequently to become as 
much a part of his name as if it too had been conferred 
upon him at the baptismal font. (a) 

Many years after the date of this letter he again 
acknowledged the agency of Creed Taylor in opening up a 
political career for him. It was in a letter to Dr. John 
Brockenbrough. 


““T have a new passion arising within me,” he said, ‘‘ which 
occupies me incessantly—the improvement of my estate. But 
for three men—A. B. V., your old master [Abraham B. Ven- 
able] Creed Taylor and Patrick Henry, I should have com- 
menced thirty years ago what now I can hardly begin—finish 
never.”’ 


Abraham B. Venable was the predecessor of Dr. 
Brockenbrough as President of the Bank of Virginia, and 
was a member of the House of Representatives from 1791— 
99.” 

When Randolph became a Democratic candidate 
for Congress in 1799 from the District composed of 
Charlotte, Prince Edward, Cumberland, and Buckingham 
Counties, and undertook to answer Patrick Henry at 
Charlotte Court House, Virginia, on March County Court 
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day in that year, he had never made a public speech, and 
Henry enjoyed a renown as an orator which on that day 
drew to the court green and its environs almost every white 
man in Prince Edward and Charlotte Counties who was 
not sick, halt, or blind; even emptying Hampden Sydney 
College in Prince Edward County, twelve or fifteen miles 
away, of its professors and students.‘ Like the hurrying 
waters of Turnip, Cub, and Horsepen Creeks, and of 
Ward’s Fork, and the Little Roanoke, on their way to 
the Staunton, were the streams of human beings, made 
up of the contributions of innumerable roads and wood- 
land paths, which poured in gigs, on horseback, and on foot 
into the little village for the purpose of hearing a man 
whose fame exercised an ascendancy over their admiration 
and reverence second, if second at all, only to that of 
Washington. Red Hill, Henry’s home, was some twenty 
miles distant from the Court House, and, in his infirm 
condition, he had been prudent enough to spend the night 
before court-day at the house of a friend, three miles away 
from the Court House’; (a) so as to refresh his’ body by a 
brief interval of rest for the exertions of the next day. 
More than one writer has told the history of the events 
which followed when Henry, after declining the highest 
federal offices in the gift of Washington, appeared at his 
request at Charlotte Court House as a candidate for a seat 
in the Virginia Senate, where it was thought by Washing- 
ton that the orator’s marvelous tongue could do much to 
allay the disaffection excited by the Alien and Sedition 
Laws and to counteract the separatist tendencies of the 
Virginia Resolutions of 1798; how Henry descended from 
his carriage at the Court House, and was surrounded and 
followed about by the people as if they sought to touch 
the hem of his garment and to feel the thrill of some 
miraculous communication from it; how feelingly, in the 
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deep religious humility which was a part of his character, 
he turned to a Baptist minister, whose piety, affronted 
by this extraordinary homage, had broken out into the 
reproach, ‘‘Mr. Henry is not a God,” and exclaimed: 
‘‘No, no, indeed, my friend, I am but a poor worm of the 
dust—as fleeting and unsubstantial as the shadow of the 
cloud that flies over your fields and is remembered no 
more’’; how he began his address in a voice slightly 
cracked and tremulous from physical weakness but, as he 
proceeded, underwent again something of the old trans- 
figuration of aspect, and spoke again with something of 
the old dithyrambic and dramatic power; and how, whena 
drunken man cried out that he would dare to lift his hand 
against Washington, he rose aloft in all his former majesty 
and in a voice most solemn and penetrating declared: 
‘‘No, you durst not doit. In such a parricidal attempt, 
the steel would drop from your nerveless arm.’’? In 
recalling this last incident, we quote the exact language of 
Dr. Archibald Alexander, afterwards the first professor 
of the Princeton Theological Seminary, who was one of 
Henry’s auditors, and who seems to have been among the 
few persons who ever heard Henry at his best without a 
total surrender of the critical faculty. ‘‘Mr. Henry,’ he 
said, ‘‘came to the place with difficulty, and was plainly 
destitute of his wonted vigour and commanding power. 
The speech was nevertheless a noble effort, such as could 
have proceeded from none but a patriotic heart.’”’? This 
is a very different description of Henry’s appeal from that 
of John Miller, of South Carolina, a young student of 
Hampden Sydney College, who also heard it, and brought 
away from it impressions which portray Henry very much 
as he was before “‘sad mortality’? had ‘‘o’er-swayed”’ 


* Pat. Henry, by Henry, v. 2, 605, 608; Hist. Colls. of Va., by Howe, 224; 
Life of Archibald Alexander, D. D., by Jas. W. Alexander, D. D., 188; 
Garland, v. 1, 129; Pat. Henry, by Moses Coit Tyler, 370. 
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the commanding power of which Dr. Alexander speaks’; 
or from the exclamation at the close of the speech, which is 
ascribed to the Rev. John Holt Rice, of Hampden Sydney, 
a very able and sober-minded man: ‘‘The sun has set in 
all his glory’’?; or from the hysterical. laudations of 
biographers who have preferred myth to history, and, dis- 
daining the trammels of contemporary testimony, have 
exhausted every form of encomiastic extravagance in 
depicting Henry’s last appearance upon the hustings. 
But Dr. Alexander, who has freely confessed the over- 
mastering influence exercised by Henry over his own 
mind on other occasions, and who has told us that ‘‘the 
power of his eloquence was felt equally by the learned and 
the unlearned,’’s has, we suspect, given us the most trust- 
worthy account that has come down to us of the real 
nature of Henry’s last speech. Indeed, but for him the 
greater part of the evidence, bearing upon the Henry- 
Randolph debate, would hardly rise above the dignity of 
prehistoric fables or Chinese ancestor-idolatry. ‘‘The 
first time that I ever dreamed of speaking in public,” 
Randolph told Francis Scott Key, ‘‘was on the eve of my 
election in March 1799, when I opposed myself (fearful 
odds) to Patrick Henry.’’4 The odds seemed all the more 
appalling to him, it is fair to infer, because in his numerous 
horseback rides over the face of Southside Virginia he 
must have frequently heard Henry plead before juries, 
and he had certainly heard him not only at the Richard 
Randolph trial but in the famous British Debtor’s Cause at 
Richmond which was argued a few days after that trial—a 
cause in which he and Richard were personally interested 
by reason of the British incumbrance on their own estate.5 
His recollections of Henry in this case were fortunately 

t Pat. Henry, by Henry, v. 2, 606. 
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preserved for us by James W. Bouldin, a citizen of Char- 
lotte County, and appear in the following form in William 
Wirt Henry’s Life of Patrick Henry: 


‘Managing to work his way through the crowd, he [Ran- 
dolph] gained a position near enough to the Judges to hear 
their conversation. He said the Chief Justice told Iredell who 
had never heard Mr. Henry that he was the greatest of orators. 
Iredell doubted it, and, becoming impatient to hear him, they 
requested him to proceed with his argument before he had 
intended to speak. Randolph described Mr. Henry as present- 
ing the appearance of an old man, very much wrapped up, and 
resting his head on the bar. As he arose, he began to complain 
that it was a hardship too great to put the laboring oar in the 
hands of a decrepit old man, trembling, with one foot in the 
grave, weak in his best days, and far inferior to the able asso- 
ciates by him. Randolph said, although he knew it was all put 
on, still such was the power of his manner and voice that he 
would in a moment forget and find himself enraged with the 
Court for their ‘cruelty.’ He then gave a brilliant outline of 
Mr. Henry’s progress in his argument, and compared him to 
the practising of a first-rate, four mile race-horse, sometimes 
displaying his whole power and speed, for a few leaps, and then 
taking up again. At last, Randolph said, he got up to full 
speed, and took a rapid view of what England had done when 
she had been successful in arms; and what would have been 
our fate had we been unsuccessful. The color began to come 
and go in the face of the Chief Justice while Iredell sat with his 
mouth and eyes stretched open in perfect wonder. Finally, 
Henry arrived at his utmost height and grandeur. He raised 
his hands in one of his grand and solemn pauses. Randolph 
said his hands seemed to cover the whole house. There was a 
tumultuous burst of applause and Judge Iredell exclaimed: 
‘Gracious God! He is an orator indeed!’”’! 


Indeed, throughout Randolph’s life, the eloquence of 
Henry was a theme with which his conversation often 
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glowed. ‘‘He was Shakespeare and Garrick combined,”’ 
was one of his utterances.‘ (a) It might sound preposter- 
ously tumid, had it not issued from the mouth of a rigor- 
ous, not to say fastidious, critic whose geese were rarely 
swans, and had not Dr. Alexander in his remarkable analy- 
sis of Henry’s attributes as an orator said, after giving the 
first place to ‘‘the greatness of his emotion and passion,”’ 
that he never indulged ‘‘in an expression that was not 
instantly accepted as nature itself,’’ and could not have 
achieved his oratorical triumphs but for ‘‘a matchless 
perfection of the organs of expression, including the entire 
apparatus of voice, intonation, pause, gesture, attitude, 
and indescribable play of countenance.’’? Referring on 
one occasion in the House of Representatives to a Bill, 
providing for the state-wide election of Presidential 
electors, which had been carried in the Virginia House of 
Delegates by a Democratic majority of only five votes, 
Randolph exclaimed: ‘‘Had Patrick Henry lived, and 
taken his seat in the Assembly, that law would never have 
passed. In that case, the electoral votes of Virginia 
would have been divided and Mr. Jefferson lost his elec- 
tion! Five votes! Mr. Chairman! Patrick Henry was 
good for five times five votes doubled in that body.” 
Even the careless sayings, such as “‘misfortune toughens 
manhood,’’4 of a man, not more justly entitled to fame 
because of his eloquence than because of his profound 
wisdom in regard to everything that relates to the proper 
conduct of our individual lives, or to the lasting happiness 
of commonwealths, was often on Randolph’s tongue. 
And it is to a paper drawn up by his hand, shortly after 
the joint discussion at Charlotte Court House, and 
placed under the eye of William Wirt, when he was writing 


t Pat. Henry, by Henry, 2, 493. 

2 Life of Archibald Alexander, D.D., supra, 191. 
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the life of Henry, that we are indebted for an abstract of 
what Henry really uttered on that occasion. * 

The audacity in the début of John Randolph did not 
consist in the fact that he became a candidate, but in the 
fact that, becoming a candidate, he did not shrink from 
facing such an antagonist as Patrick Henry. To residents 
of Charlotte County who knew Randolph simply as a 
restless young devotee of the stubble-field and the race- 
track, that thought no more of galloping over the forty 
mile stretch between Bizarre and Roanoke than a wild 
pigeon would of passing between the same points in the air, 
such a competition seemed unimaginable. ‘‘Mr. Tay- 
lor,’ Col. Read, the Clerk of the Charlotte County Court, 
asked of Creed Taylor, ‘‘Don’t you or Peter Johnston 
mean to appear for that young man today?” ‘“‘Never 
mind,” replied Randolph’s sponsor, who had lived too near 
Bizarre not to be sure of his man, and was such a bigoted 
Democrat that he did not scruple, during the delivery of 
Henry’s speech, to keep up, in the hearing of Dr. Archi- 
bald Alexander and others, a strain of caustic comment on 
it, and even to declare that the old man was in his dotage, 
“He can take care of himself.”? And there can be no 
doubt that Randolph did take care of himself. All that 
Dr. Alexander has to say on the subject, aside from his 
statement that, when Randolph rose, Henry retired from 
the scene, after requesting a friend to report to him any- 
thing which might require an answer, is this: ‘‘Randolph 
began by saying that he had admired that man more than 
any on whom the sun had shone but that now he was con- 
strained to differ from him foto coelo. But Randolph was 
suffering with the hoarseness of a cold and could scarcely 
utter an audible sentence.”3 This is but a dry, jejune 
chronicle, indeed, when compared with the fictitious 
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Randolph, who is pictured by Garland as standing in si- 
lence some moments before he began his exordium, ‘‘his 
lips quivering, his eye swimming in tears," and is 
credited by him with a long speech which, after occupying 
some seven or eight pages of his work, is dismissed with 
these naive observations: ‘‘We do not pretend, reader, 
to give you the language of John Randolph on this occa- 
sion; nor are we certain even that the thoughts are his.’’? 
A speech, which is not avouched as authentic either as 
respects words or thoughts, is, of course, not entitled to 
much consideration at the hands of a biographer who does 
not belong to the legendary age of American history. Nor 
need we linger long upon what Garland has to say about 
Henry’s ‘‘sinking orb” and Randolph’s ‘youthful 
beams’’3; for the chariot of the Sun is never more likely 
to be fatal to an ambitious Phaéton than when harnessed 
in the service of rhetorical imagery. So much of Gar- 
land’s account of the discussion is purely imaginary that 
we even hesitate to accept his statement, for which no 
authority is cited, that Dr. Hoge heard Randolph out and 
turned away repeating the lines from the Deserted Village: 


‘** Amazed the gazing rustics ranged around, 
And still they gazed and still the wonder grew 
That one small head could carry all he knew.’’4 


And in the face of Dr. Alexander’s statement that, after 
closing, Henry entirely withdrew from the spot where the 
discussion took place and did not return,’ we find it difficult 
to believe, in the absence of specific testimony to that 
effect, that Henry sat through Randolph’s speech, and at 
its end took him by the hand and said: ‘‘ Young man, you 
call me father; then my son I have somewhat to say unto 
thee (holding both his hands)—keep justice, keep truth and 
you will live to think differently’; or that Henry turned 


1 Garland, v. I, 133. 2Id., 141. 3 Id., 142. 4Id., 141. 
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to some by-stander and said: ‘‘I haven’t seen the little 
dog before since he was at school; he was a great atheist 
then.”’! The statement of Garland that Henry and 
Randolph dined together after the debate ismore probable, 
because where there was no unquestionably valid excuse, 
it would have been an impolitic thing for a candidate for 
public office, after courting the favor of the populace, not 
to have dined democratically with the leading spirits of 
the occasion at the Court House tavern. Along with 
what Dr. Alexander has to say about Randolph’s speech, 
we should also bear in mind that, in his valuable Remz- 
niscences of the Home Life of John Randolph of Roanoke, 
Powhatan Bouldin tells us that he had read a certificate 
from Col. Clem Carrington, one of the most prominent 
citizens of Charlotte County in his day, in regard to what 
Henry actually said in his speech about the Alien and Sedi- 
tion Bills and other political questions, in which Col. 
Carrington stated that Randolph ‘‘was not much attended 
to.”’? Col. Clem Carrington, however, was the Federalist 
aspirant for the seat in Congress that Randolph was 
seeking, and there were, therefore, both partisan and 
personal reasons why his judgment about the reception 
accorded to Randolph’s speech by the concourse at Char- 
lotte Court House should not be accepted without some 
degree of reserve. 

If Randolph was suffering from such a severe cold that 
he could scarcely utter an audible sentence, as Dr. Alex- 
ander says, and was not much attended to, as Col. Carring- 
ton says, it is hard to believe that he could have spoken 
three hours, as Garland, relying doubtless wholly upon 
tradition, declares that he did,* or that he could have 
achieved a signal oratorical triumph. He was laboring 
under vocal distress, the thing of all others most dispiriting 
to a speaker; he had never before made a public address; 
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knowledge of his talents was Jimited to his friends and 
acquaintances; and he spoke under the shadow of a tran- 
scendent reputation. Under such circumstances, it may 
well have been that his first introduction to the public 
was not accompanied by any especial éclat. But there is 
good reason to believe that, if he did not come off on this 
occasion cum magna laude, he came off at least cum laude. 
Tradition is a dubious witness but a certain amount of 
truth is usually mingled even with the ambiguas voces that 
it scatters as it goes, and the traditions are all to the effect 
that Randolph acquitted himself handsomely in his reply 
to Henry. Besides, his first speech of any length in Con- 
gress was so unmistakably marked by the ‘‘full throated 
ease”’ of a born orator, and his ascent to the highest 
levels of parliamentary fame was so amazingly rapid from 
the very beginning that it would be strange, indeed, if 
there had been no presage in his Charlotte Court House 
speech of his remarkable future as a speaker. Moreover, 
if it is true that when he began to speak an Irishman 
exclaimed: ‘“‘Tut! tut! It won’t do, its nothing but the 
bating of an old tin pan after hearing a fine church organ”’ 
—a story which we derive from a singularly untruthful 
and inflated article by E. H. Cummins in the second 
American edition of the New Edinburgh Encyclopedia, 
published in 1817'—1it is equally true that, as he proceeded, 
he extorted a homely but none the less significant compli- 
ment from another illiterate auditor. The story of this 
compliment was derived from Dr. John Holt Rice, a wit- 
ness as unexceptionable as Dr. Alexander himself, who was 
also present at the debate, by the author of a Memoir of 
Dr. Rice mentioned in the Virginia Historical Register 
who tells it in this fashion: 


“The man [a countryman present at the debate], it seems, 
drank all Mr. Henry’s words with open mouth as well as ears, 
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and, when the orator [Henry] closed his address, stood still 
waiting for more last words from those wonderful lips; thinking 
no doubt (as he showed by his looks) that such a talker was the 
only man in the world worth hearing. Accordingly when Mr. 
Randolph immediately afterwards got up to make something 
like a reply to Mr. Henry (though they were not rival candi- 
dates but only of opposite politics), Clodpole appeared to re- 
gard it as a great piece of presumption in anyone, especially 
such a beardless whipster, to attempt to speak after Old 
Patrick, and was evidently most doggedly determined not to 
hear a word that he could say. By degrees, however, the clear, 
silver tones and spirit-stirring accents of the youthful orator 
began to produce their effect upon him in spite of himself, and, 
after listening to him for a little while, he turned around to 
another countryman at his elbow, and, with the most comical 
expression of face, ‘I tell you what,’ said he, ‘the young man 
is no bug-eater neither.’ ” 


Earlier sentences in this Memoir are even more significant. 
‘“He [Dr. Rice],” says the writer, ‘“‘was of course greatly 
pleased with both orators; though he paid his special 
homage, as he told me, to the setting rather than the rising 
sun.” The publication of the Clodpole story in this 
Memoir, it is only fair to say, drew out a letter from a 
correspondent of the Register in Charlotte County who 
asserted that he had heard Col. Clem Carrington ‘‘declare 
again and again that Randolph spoke very little and 
mainly to the purport that as Henry was once so he was 
then.”* And our résumé of the testimony in regard to 
Randolph’s speech would be incomplete were it to omit 
an important statement made by Daniel B. Lucas, the 
distinguished Virginia lawyer, and the author, among 
other poems, of the beautiful lines entitled, ‘‘In the Land 
where we were Dreaming,” in an address delivered by him 
before the Literary Societies of Hampden-Sydney College 
on June 13, 1053. 


* Va. Hist. Register, v. 4, 34-36. See also Memoir of the Rev. Jno. H. Rice, 
by William Maxwell, 20. 
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“IT am quite convinced,”’ he said, ‘‘that he [Randolph] over- 
threw Henry. I once had in my hand and retained for twenty- 
four hours his own account of this encounter [the Charlotte 
Court House tourney] in a letter to St. George Tucker. God 
forgive me for not having copied and preserved it from the 
vortex of fire, blood and flame into which it afterwards drifted 
and was consumed! [At Richmond, April 3, 1865.] According 
to my recollection, he described the extreme reluctance which 
he felt in rising to oppose so great a man, but, as no one else 
would assume the burden, he was constrained by the impera- 
tive call of patriotic duty. He then proceeded to give a modest 
and brief account of the positions assumed respectively by 
Henry and himself; spoke of Henry’s accustomed fervor and 
eloquence and very modestly yet with sufficient self-satisfac- 
tion of his own part in the discussion.’’? (a) 


On the whole, despite the muffling effect of a bad cold 
and the other untoward agencies which made the footlights 
seem dimmer than they really were, while Randolph was 
speaking, the feelings of Clodpole, we suspect, were about 
the feelings of all who had curiosity enough to listen to 
Randolph after Henry had ceased. Even in his decline, 
there was no such orator as Henry; but in time the young 
man too would be a conspicuous figure in public life. In 
addition to his federalist opponent, Col. Clem Carrington, 
Randolph had an opponent in Powhatan Bolling, a fellow- 
Republican. He was related to Randolph, and was as 
sensitive as he to any encroachment upon his personal 
self-respect, if we may form our judgment about the 
matter from what Garland says of him in connection with 
the Henry-Randolph debate: 


‘“There also was Powhatan Bolling the other candidate for 
Congress, dressed in his scarlet coat—tall, proud in his bearing, 
and a fair representative of the old aristocracy, fast melting 
away under the sub-divisions of the law that had abolished 
the system of primogeniture. Creed Taylor and others under- 
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took to banter him about his scarlet coat. ‘Very well, gentle- 
men,’ replied he coolly, bristling up with a quick temper, ‘if 
my coat does not suit you, I can meet you in any other color 
that may suit your fancy.’’’’ 


Like the scarlet coat of the hunter, bursting suddenly 
upon our sight in the greenwood, is this incident to the 
imagination engaged in reconstructing the spirit of the old 
Virginia Past. 

In the month of April, succeeding the discussion at Char- 
lotte Court House, Patrick Henry and Randolph were 
both elected; Henry to the Virginia Senate and Randolph 
to the House of Representatives; but Henry died before 
he could take his seat. Ina letter to his niece, Randolph, 
musing long afterwards over his first candidacy for Con- 
gress, has this to say of it: 


“Tf I had been defeated in my first attempt to be elected to 
Congress two and thirty years ago, I never should have be- 
come a candidate again, and the whole tenor of my life would 
have been changed. I was at Buckingham on the day of elec- 
tion, and so great was the majority in favour of one of my com- 
petitors there that I had not the slightest expectation of being 
returned, and I well remember my fixed determination never 
again to place myself in a similar predicament.’’? 


But who does not remember Benedict’s excuse that, when 
he said that he would die a bachelor, he did not think that 
he would live till he were married? At the time of his 
election, Randolph was only twenty-five years of age, 
the minimum age prescribed by the Federal Constitution 
for a member of the lower House of Congress; but he be- 
came twenty-six before he was sworn in. When Congress 
convened, and he appeared for the purpose of taking his 
oath of office, the clerk of the House, or perhaps the 
Speaker, Theodore Sedgwick, was struck with his juvenile 
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appearance, and asked him whether he was old enough to 
be eligible. ‘Ask (or go ask) my constituents,” was 
the curt reply which has been so often repeated. * 


The first session of the Sixth Congress was held at 
Philadelphia on Dec. 2, 1799, during the Presidency of 
John Adams. Among the members of the Senate, while 
this Congress lasted, were John Langdon, of New Hamp- 
shire, Wilson Cary Nicholas, of Virginia, and Gouverneur 
Morris, of New York; and, among the members of the 
House of Representatives, were Joseph B. Varnum, of 
Massachusetts, Matthew Lyon, of Vermont, Edward 
Livingston, of New York, Andrew Gregg, Albert Gallatin, 
and John Smilie, of Pennsylvania, Joseph H. Nicholson, 
Samuel Smith, and Gabriel Christie of Maryland, John 
Marshall and John Nicholas, of Virginia, Willis Alston, 
Nathaniel Macon, and Richard Stanford, of North Caro- 
lina, Robert Goodloe Harper and Thomas Sumter, of 
South Carolina, and William Henry Harrison, the Repre- 
sentative of the Territory of the United States Northwest 
of the River Ohio. —The House was under the control of 
the Federalists, and, after one ineffectual ballot, this 
control was asserted by the election of Theodore Sedg- 
wick, of Massachusetts, as Speaker. The first appear- 
ance of Randolph in debate was on Dec. 30, 1799, on a 
motion by John Nicholas to strike out the words in a Bill 
providing for the census of 1800, which conferred upon the 
Secretary of State supervisory authority over the mar- 
shals and territorial secretaries who were to take it. As 
reported, Randolph’s speech is very brief, but it is pointed 
and breathes the spirit of unfaltering self-confidence. The 
motion was lost.4 Randolph’s next appearance was on 
Jan. 2, 1800, in connection with the petition of Absalom 
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Jones and others, free men of color of the City and County 
of Philadelphia, or rather of the good Quakers who were 
behind them, asking among other things for ‘‘the adop- 
tion of such measures as shall in due course emancipate 
the whole of their brethren from their present situation.’’? 
Again he is reported as speaking briefly, but as before with 
no inflection of uncertainty. He hoped, he said, that the 
conduct of the House would be so decided as to deter the 
petitioners, or any persons acting for them, from ever 
presenting any petition of a similar nature thereafter. 
The Constitution had put it out of the power of the House 
to do anything in regard to the one before them, and he 
therefore trusted that the occasion would be the last on 
which the interests and feelings of the Southern States 
would be put in jeopardy by similar applications.? He 
lived long enough, of course, to realize what a cheat the 
hope was; and it would serve no good purpose to track the 
petition through the mazes of parliamentary procedure, 
in which it became involved, until it was finally disposed 
of by one of the compromises which were so common so 
long as members of Congress from anti-slavery communi- 
ties struggled to reconcile their aversion to human bond- 
age with their legal obligations under the Federal Con- 
stitution.’ A day or so later, a resolution offered by John 
Nicholas, looking to the reduction of the regular army, 
gave Randolph his first real opportunity to display the 
peculiar powers of speech which from that time on com- 
manded the unflagging attention of the House of Repre- 
sentatives.4 It received his earnest—indeed vehement 
and uncompromising—support; for jealousy of standing 
armies was always a feature of the general jealousy of 
arbitrary power which was the governing principle of his 
political life; and this settled fear of military despotism, 
it is only fair to him to remember, had been handed down 
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to him from our English ancestors, had become one of the 
constitutional maxims of American civil polity, and was 
almost universally shared by his democratic fellow-states- 
men. Indeed, disastrously as it has again and again kept 
us back from a proper state of preparedness for war, 
vigorously as it has been counteracted by the recent world- 
conflict, and the profound change worked by that conflict 
in our former sense of geographical remoteness, it is still a 
potent force to be reckoned with. Even in the last years 
of the Eighteenth Century, there were a few men, like 
Washington, wise enough to recognize the truth that, ex- 
cept under wholly extraordinary conditions, one sword 
does tend to keep another in its scabbard; and that a na- 
tion which does not habitually strive to arm itself ade- 
quately against foreign invasion is as fatuous as an ordi- 
nary householder who does not take the proper precautions 
against fire and thieves. Especially laudable was the ro- 
bust, sagacious attitude which John Adams, a man whose 
failings were but little more than skin-deep, but whose 
virtues were a part of the very marrow of his bones, al- 
ways maintained on this subject. But, as a rule, these 
men were like the voice of the cuckoo in June, heard but 
not regarded, and they were readily cried down by the | 
short-sighted politicians who met their appeals with 
scoffs, pleas of economy and the time-honored tenet that 
a standing army is a menace to the liberties of a free 
people. 

Betterillustrations than the twospeeches of Randolph on 
this occasion of what Shakespeare calls ‘‘the rattling tongue 
of saucy and audacious eloquence,” it would be hard to 
imagine. They are free from the digressions and parenthe- 
ses which characterized his later speeches; though wanting 
in their power of terse, concentrated, and vivid expression. 
Orderly in structure and pat to the point, they flow along 
with a brisk and smooth movement that no unpracticed 
speaker could ever hope to emulate, unless possessed of the 
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same natural gift of eloquence. That the first of the two 
speeches was an incisive one is evidenced by the frequent 
references to it made by succeeding speakers. And Ran- 
dolph’s diction, when delivering this speech, must have 
sounded very precise and finished to the ear; for, alluding 
to the use of the word ‘‘squeeze’”’ at one point in it, Harri- 
son Gray Otis said: ‘‘I am sorry, Mr. Chairman, to hear 
that gentleman make use of the word ‘squeeze’ when ap- 
plied to taxation. It was the only inelegant word which 
escaped him.’”’! The burden of the speech may be divined 
from the following passage: 


“Tt is, Sir, by a cultivation of your militia alone that you 
can always be prepared for every species of attack. When 
citizen and soldier shall be synonymous terms, then will you 
be safe. When gentlemen attempt to alarm us with foreign 
dangers, they will permit me to advert to those of a domestic 
and more serious nature; they will suffer me to warn them 
against standing armies; against destroying the military spirit 
of the citizen by cultivating it only in the soldier by profession; 
against an institution which has wrought the downfall of every 
free state, and riveted the fetters of despotism; which must 
produce in this country effects similar to those which it has 
brought about in others; unless, indeed, gentlemen suppose 
that the same moral and physical causes which govern the 
Eastern world are here suspended in their operations.’’? 


But the passages in this speech, which were destined to 
bring down serious trouble on Randolph’s head, were 
these: 


“T did hope, Sir, that our remote distance from the great 
disturbers of human repose would have permitted us to be 
exempted from those perpetual alarms, those armings and 
counterarmings, which have raised the national debt of Britain 
to its present astonishing amount, and which sends her labor- 
ers supperless to bed. This is the mischief which poisons the 
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happiness of that country; of all others, perhaps, the most 
blessed in point of soil, climate and position. I am friendly 
to the resolution on your table, Sir, on another ground. I 
believe that it will remove a considerable cause of irritation. 

The military parade which meets the eye in almost every 
direction, excites the gall of our citizens; they feel a just 
indignation at the sight of loungers who live upon the public, 
who consume the fruits of their honest industry under the 
pretext of protecting them from a foreign yoke. They put no 
confidence, Sir, in the protection of a handful of ragamuffins; 
they know that, when danger comes, they must meet it and 
they only ask arms at your hands. Gentlemen have talked 
of organizing the militia. I call upon them to make good 
what they have said. Instead of reducing this force, I could 
wish to see the whole of it, reprobated as it is by our citizens, 
abandoned, and the defence of the country placed in proper 
hands—those of the people.’’* 


The next day, Randolph rose again, and disclaiming the 
intention of receding from any opinions, which he had 
expressed the day before, he said, however, that there was 
one term used by him which (as no notice had been 
taken of it) he would exchange; “‘It was ‘ragamuffin.’”’ 
And, having recalled this opprobrious word, he gave him- 
self over to another outburst of spirited declamation. The 
term, he declared, had been extorted from him by the 
character and appearance of the recruits in his country; 
men the most abject and worthless of the community; and 
yet to the protection of these men they were told to confide 
their liberties and independence. ‘“‘Sir,’’ he added, “‘we 
revolt from the idea. We hold those blessings in contempt 
of their protection. We hold them in defiance of all force, 
foreign or domestic; we hold them, sir, by the tenure of 
that valor which obtained them.’’? The use of the word 
‘‘ragamuffins” was resented almost as soon as uttered by 
two officers of the Marine Corps, a Captain James Mc- 
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Knight and a Lieutenant Michael Reynolds. During the 
evening of the day, succeeding the day on which it was 
spoken, they came into the box at the Chestnut Street 
playhouse, to which Randolph and a party of friends had 
gone for the purpose of witnessing The Stranger and its 
after-piece Bluebeard, and deliberately conspired to insult 
him. 

‘They asked one another,” said Randolph, in an account 
which he gave of the incident, ‘‘if the soldiers on the stage did 
not act very well for mercenaries [one of the reproachful terms 
used by Randolph in his speech]; said they supposed from their 
color (Turks) they were Virginians; squeezed into the seat 
with evident intention to incommode us, particularly myself; 
and, when we were leaving the box, gave me a twitch by the 
coat; but, upon the author being demanded, they had dis- 
appeared. On going down-stairs, some of the gentlemen said 
they tried to push us all down in mass, and, in the street, they 
passed with a rude quickness, jostling one of the gentlemen and 
striking another’s foot.’’? 


In another place, Randolph tells us that, until his coat was 
twitched, he ignored the provocations with which he had 
been visited, but that he, thereupon, demanded who it 
was that had committed the act and, receiving no answer, 
denounced the person guilty of it, whoever he might be, 
asa puppy.” Other witnesses said as a ‘‘damned puppy.”’ 
His pride was too deeply wounded to allow the incident to 
end there. The very next day he addressed a letter to 
President Adams, narrating the indignities which he had 
suffered and closing in these words: 


“Having stated the facts, it would be derogatory to your 
character for me to point out the remedy. So far as they 
relate to this application, addressed to you in a public capa- 
tity, they can only be supposed by you to be of a public nature. 
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It is enough for me to state that the independence of the 
Legislature has been attacked and the majesty of the people, 
of which you are the principal representative, insulted and 
your authority contemned. In their name, I demand that a 
provision, commensurate with the evil, be made, and which 
will be calculated to deter others from any future attempts to 
introduce the Reign of Terror into our country. In addressing 
you in this plain language of man, I give you, Sir, the best 
proof I can afford of the estimation in which I hold your office 
and your understanding; and I assure you with truth that Iam 
with respect your fellow citizen, John Randolph. 
“Chamber H. Representatives, 
Jany. 11, 24th Independence.”’ 


‘*To the President of the U. States:”’ 


The tone of this letter was undoubtedly a little saucy; 
not so much so, however, that, mutatis mutandts, Jefferson 
might not have read it with a good-natured smile or Lin- 
coln with a guffaw, followed by an unctuous jest. Adams, 
however, had the keenest kind of a nose for the slightest 
whiff of disrespect, and was surrounded in Timothy Picker- 
ing, Oliver Wolcott, James McHenry, and Benjamin Stod- 
dert by cabinet councilors who were grave and partisan 
enough to advise him that, in their opinion, the public 
interest required that the contemptuous language in Ran- 
dolph’s letter should be publicly censured, and to express 
the apprehension that, if such addresses to the Chief 
Magistrate of the nation remained unnoticed, a precedent 
would be established which would perforce destroy the 
‘“‘ancient, respectable, and urbane usages’ of America. 
Accordingly, the day after Adams received this advice 
from these gentlemen above their formal signatures, he 
sent Randolph’s letter to the House of Representatives 
with a message stating that, as it related to the privi- 
leges of the House, which ought, in his opinion, to be 
inquired into in the House itself, if anywhere, he had 
thought it proper to submit the whole letter and its tend- 
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encies to their consideration without any other comment 
on its matter or style.t The message and the letter were 
read, and, despite jurisdictional and other objections by 
Randolph and his disclaimer of a wish that the House 
should take measures for his protection, they were re- 
ferred to a select committee, composed of seven members, 
headed by Chauncey Goodrich, one of the leading Feder- 
alists in the House.? This committee collected a consider- 
able amount of testimony bearing upon the occurrences at 
the playhouse, including a letter addressed to it by Ran- 
dolph, and palpably untruthful statements made by Cap- 
tain McKnight and Lieutenant Reynolds; and shortly 
afterwards it rendered a report to the House, expressing 
its regret that a member of the House should have con- 
ceived himself justified in deviating from the forms of 
decorum, customary in official communications to the 
Chief Magistrate of the United States, deprecating Ran- 
dolph’s complaint to the President as derogatory to the 
rights of the House, and declaring that, as some of the 
circumstances, which seemed to him and others indicative 
of premeditated insult, had been satisfactorily explained, 
and some were of a nature too equivocal to warrant repre- 
hension and punishment, the Committee was of the opin- 
ion that sufficient cause had not been shown for the 
interference of the House on the ground of a breach of its 
privileges. 

The report was accompanied by two Resolutions: one 
voicing the respectful sense entertained by the House of 
the regard which the President had shown for its rights 
and privileges, and the other asserting that sufficient cause 
did not appear for the interposition of the House on the 
ground of a breach of its privileges. The House agreed 
to the first Resolution, and, after a vain effort on the part 
of a minority of its members to amend the second so as to 
make it declare that the conduct of McKnight and Rey- 
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nolds deserved reprehension, the second was amended by 
the insertion in it of a clause imputing indiscretion and 
impropriety to the two officers; whereupon it was rejected 
altogether’; but not until what has been called the percus- 
sion and repercussion of debate had left both Randolph’s 
supporters and enemies in a state of sheer exhaustion; 
for the debate, which followed the submission of the report 
to the House, elicited speeches from many of its members, 
including some of its strongest, such as James A. Bayard, 
Albert Gallatin, Robert Goodloe Harper, and Joseph H. 
Nicholson. Indeed, the discussion fell but little below the 
dignity of a field debate of the very first rank. All that 
lawyers can do to refine and explain away ugly facts or to 
perplex the human mind with artful doubts and uncer- 
tainties was done in this case by Bayard and his ableco- 
adjutors, who, true to the robust partisanship of the Fed- 
eralists of that time, were determined to uphold, at all 
costs, the action of the President, and to rebuke the young 
parliamentary upstart who had addressed him in such fro- 
ward language. And Joseph H. Nicholson and his able 
coadjutors, on the other hand, did not overlook in their 
arguments any point favorable to their friend and fellow- 
Republican, Randolph, who himself, in a brief but cogent 
speech, assailed with telling force that part of the report 
which charged him with conduct derogatory to the rights 
and privileges of the House. The wide currency obtained 
by the terms ‘‘mercenary”’ and “‘ragamuffin,” which Ran- 
dolph had applied to the regular soldier, was reflected in a 
statement made by Bayard that ‘‘the words in question 
had derived so much importance from the use the gentle- 
man had made of them that they had become the common 
cant of every tavern and street in the town.”’? And that 
Randolph might have been drawn into consequences even 
more serious than those of naked insult appears in the 
statement of Gabriel Christie, in the course of the debate, 
1 A. cf C., 1799-1801, 505, 506. 2 1d2,5435: 
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that he had heard some military officers say that officers 
ought to be picked out one by one from the army to engage 
Randolph in duels until he was killed. * 

John Marshall did not participate in the discussion, and 
he separated himself from his extreme Federalist associates 
to the extent of supporting the amendment to the second 
Resolution affirming that the conduct of McKnight and 
Reynolds had been indiscreet and improper’; but, if he 
had been invested with the judicial duty of passing upon 
the facts of the case, it is not difficult to imagine what he 
would have said. He would have pronounced the use of 
the words ‘‘mercenary”’ and ‘‘ragamuffin” by Randolph 
intemperate beyond the extreme limits of parliamentary 
license; he would have condemned Randolph’s letter to 
the President as bumptious and wanting in the proper 
measure of ceremonious respect for the dignity of his high 
office; and, brushing aside partisan bias, sophistry, and 
special pleading, he would have found that McKnight and 
Reynolds did deliberately insult Randolph by echoing his 
words in various contumelious forms, crowding and 
jostling him and pulling at his coat, and only made their 
offenses against the freedom of debate and the public peace 
worse by trying to shield themselves behind statements 
marked, if not by downright lying, at least by gross equivo- 
cation and dishonest suppression of the truth. But, as 
it was, Randolph issued from the episode as buoyant and 
unharmed as a cork from the splash of a waterfall. His 
fluent, bright speech, the universal interest aroused by its 
strictures on the regular so!diery, no favorite of the Amer- 
ican yeoman or laborer, the action of the President, the 
prolonged debate, all served to direct the tongues and eyes 
of the public towards him; and his representative char- 
acter, when he uttered his inflammatory epithets, and 
when he was insulted for uttering them, and the disregard 
shown by a partisan majority, set in motion by the Chief 
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Magistrate of the nation, to convincing proofs of Mc- 
Knight’s and Reynolds’ misconduct, held him up to the 
sympathy of the American public as the victim of mili- 
tary brutality and of executive and parliamentary tyr- 
anny. The effect of the entire flurry was to accelerate 
most effectively the maturity of his public reputation. 

So far from being intimidated by the report of the 
Committee, Randolph, on the second day after it had been 
read and ordered to lie on the table for future discussion, 
offered a proposition in the form of an amendment to a 
pending Bill, providing for the discharge of supernumerary 
officers of the army. The Nicholas Resolution, looking 
to the reduction of the regular army, was defeated after 
Randolph had delivered his second speech in its support?; 
and this amendment shared its fate. 3 

During the remainder of the first session of the 6th Con- 
gress, Randolph spoke quite frequently, and on a consider- 
able variety of topics; but, unfortunately, his speeches 
have either not been reported at all or only imperfectly. 
That such should be the case is all the more to be regretted 
in view of the fact that, in one of his letters to Francis 
Scott Key, he expressed the opinion that the best speech 
that he ever made was one that he delivered at this period 
of his legislative service on the Bill to accept for the United 
States cession of jurisdiction over the territory west of 
the State of Pennsylvania, commonly called the Western 
Reserve of Connecticut.* (a). Often unreported in the 
early stages of his parliamentary career, as was true of his 
fellow debaters also, later he complained that the mangled 
limbs of Medea’s children were as much like the living 
creations as the disjecta membra of his speeches resembled 
what he really did say. (0) Insome instances, during the 
first session of the 6th Congress, the legislative action of 
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Randolph was shaped by the overstrained scruples or the 
ostentatious spirit of independence which youthful legisla- 
tors in ‘‘their salad days,” when ‘‘green in judgment,” 
not infrequently exhibit. He opposed, for instance, a 
resolution requesting the President to present to Captain 
Thomas Truxton a gold medal, emblematic of the action 
between the United States frigate Constellation of 58 
guns and the French ship-of-war La Vengeur of 54 guns, 
only to find that there were but three other members of 
the House, John G. Jackson, Matthew Lyon, and Thomas 
Sumter, hardy enough to stand up and take with him the 
merciless drubbing which eighty-seven members of the 
House promptly administered to him.* He wished to 
be satisfied, he said, that the conduct of the gallant captain, 
in forcing an action with a ship of such superior force as 
La Vengeur, was not rash; especially when our Commis- 
sioners were in the capital of France at the time seeking 
peace.? On another occasion, he opposed a bill for erect- 
ing a mausoleum in honor of George Washington in the 
City of Washington, and again went down into the dust 
of discomfiture under circumstances hardly less ignomini- 
ous than in the case of the Truxton Resolution.’ It is at 
least to be hoped that in opposing the Washington Mau- 
soleum proposition he was not actuated by the partisan 
motives of which he was suspected a few years before, 
when he is said to have offered at a dinner the toast: 
‘George Washington, may he be damned!” and to have 
rescued himself from the critical situation which followed 
it either prepense or under the spur of the emergency by 
adding: ‘‘If he signs Jay’s treaty.”4 But whatever may 
have been his feelings about Washington in that tempes- 
tuous time, subsequently he over and over again used strik- 
ing language about Washington fully in keeping with the 
admiration and reverence universally felt for him by man- 
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kind. The Bill for the mausoleum was revived at the 
beginning of the 2d session of the 6th Congress, and was 
then opposed by Nathaniel Macon, of North Carolina, in 
one of the most thoroughly characteristic speeches ever 
delivered by that cross-roads philosopher and statesman, 
whose career is a striking illustration of the limited extent 
to which provincial narrowness and rustic simplicity de- 
tract from the just influence in American public life of 
homespun wisdom, natural dignity, and the elementary 
virtues of courage, truthfulness,and honesty.' (a) A 
resolution for reducing the second regiment of artillery to 
three battalions gave Randolph his opening at the 2nd 
session of the 6th Congress for a neat thrust. Answering 
Rutledge, of South Carolina, who had said that he did not 
desire to drag the militia from the plough and the enjoy- 
ments of domestic felicity to carry them to the seacoast, 
there to confine them for long periods in forts under the 
pretence of a miserable economy, Randolph is reported as 
saying that the House had been told by a gentleman from 
South Carolina that, from tenderness to the militia, he 
would dispense with their services, but that this was a 
mistaken tenderness which he, Randolph, did not wish to 
manifest nor the militia themselves to receive. In a 
similar strain of affected tenderness, he declared, a Roman 
Emperor had excused a Roman Senate from the exercise 
of their legislative duties, and had informed them that, 
from a regard to their ease, he would pass laws for them; 
and that Senate had abjectly returned their thanks to the 
Emperor for his kindness to them; but that the speaker 
hoped that no similar proposition would be made to the 
House, nor similar answer be returned by them. ? 

In November, 1800, the Presidential election under the 
Federal Constitution, as it then stood, was thrown into 
the House of Representatives by the fact that Jefferson 
and Burr had received the highest and an equal number 
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of votes at the polls; and it became its duty, voting by 
States, with one vote for each State, to decide which of the 
two should be President. Technically speaking, one had no 
better title to the office than the other, but probably every 
vote cast for Burr had been cast for him as a candidate for 
the Vice Presidency merely. Then ensued the Federalist 
intrigues in behalf of Burr, the revolutionary suggestions 
and the fruitless ballotings which wound the public mind 
up to the highest point of anxious tension, and would per- 
haps have resulted in civil tumult and bloodshed, had the 
real intent of the voters been set aside. During this inter- 
val of perilous suspense, Randolph, by a series of brief 
notes, kept St. George Tucker fully advised as to how 
things were swayingin the balances of Libra at Washington; 
which had then become the capital of the nation. 
On Feb. 11, 1801, he wrote: 


““Seven times we have balloted—eight states for J—six for 
Burr—two, Maryland and Vermont divided; voted to post- 
pone for an hour the process; now half past four resumed— 
result the same. The order against adjourning made with a 
view to Mr. Nicholson, who was ill, has not operated. He left 
his sick bed—came through a snow storm—brought his bed, 
and has prevented the vote of Maryland from being given to 
Burr. Mail closing. 

“Yours with perfect love and esteem 


FORTY 


And, on Feb. 12th, Randolph wrote that the House had 
just taken its nineteenth ballot, and that on every ballot 
the result had invariably been the same. They continued 
to ballot, he said, with an intermission of an hour between 
ballots, and he found some satisfaction in the fact that the 
rule for making the sittings of the House permanent did 
not seem to be so agreeable as formerly to the Federalist 
members. There would be no election, he thought. On 
Feb. 14, he wrote that the balloting had been going on for 
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thirty-one hours, and finally on Feb. 17th that, on the 
thirty-sixth ballot, ten states had voted for Jefferson and 
four (all New England States) for Burr; that Delaware 
and South Carolina had cast blanks; that the four Mary- 
land Burrites had likewise cast blanks, and that Morris 
of Vermont (a Federalist) had left his seat. The detested, 
the beloved draftsman of the Declaration of Independence, 
therefore, was the President-elect of the United States; 
Randolph’s kinsman, the man of all others, under whose 
party leadership, as kindly and sympathetic as it was firm 
and skillful, Randolph’s political fortunes should have 
prospered not only brilliantly but durably. And under the 
Federal Constitution, as it then stood, Aaron Burr, who 
was to occupy a place in American History, next in point 
of extreme abasement to that of Benedict Arnold, its 
Abaddon, and angel of the bottomless pit, was the Vice 
President elect. 

When the first session of the Seventh Congress began on 
Dec. 7, 1801, the Democrats were in complete control of 
the House of Representatives. Its initial act was to elect 
Nathaniel Macon its Speaker’; and the next day it adopted 
a resolution appointing a standing committee of Ways and 
Means 


**to take into consideration all such reports of the Treasury 
Department and all such propositions relative to the revenue 
as may be referred to them by the House; to inquire into the 
state of the public debt, of the revenue and of the expenditures; 
and to report from time to time their opinion thereon.’’$ 


Of this highly important committee, Randolph, who had 
been re-elected to the House, was made Chairman4—a 
remarkableacknowledgment by the House of theimpression 
which a young man but 28 years of age had made during 
two years of service on his Congressional associates and the 
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general public. Almost from the time of this appointment, 
and not precisely from it only because of some jealous 
reluctance on the part of some of his Democratic col- 
leagues to acknowledge his superiority, is to be dated a rec- 
ordof parliamentary leadership which lasted approximately 
five years only, but was as brilliant and masterly, while it 
lasted, as any known to the history of Congress. Indeed, to 
find any ascent to such a position so rapidly achieved and 
so firmly maintained, while it continued, we should per- 
haps have to turn to the life of the younger Pitt. One of 
Randolph’s first suggestions was that a public printer 
should be appointed to do all the printing required by the 
work of the House.! The next time that he rose it was for 
the purpose of opposing an amendment by Macon to a 
bill for the apportionment of Representatives among the 
several states, making the ratio of Congressional represen- 
tation one member for every thirty thousand, instead of 
for every thirty-three thousand, persons, in each state. 
The amendment gave him an opportunity to denounce as 
heretical and improper the doctrine avowed in the debate 
that the House was composed of representatives of the 
people instead of the states in proportion to their num- 
bers.? In his view, as he expressed it, members of the 
House were not the representatives of the aggregate of the 
people of the United States in their national capacity, but 
of the people of the states in their respective sovereign 
capacities. On Jan. 4, 1802, among other resolutions, he 
submitted to the House one declaring that it was expedi- 
ent to inquire whether any and what changes should be 
made in the judicial establishment of the United States.4 
Later in the session, the Resolution assumed the form of a 
bill for the repeal of the Act for the alteration and enlarge- 
ment of the Federal Judicial System, which the Federalists 
had passed in the early part of 1801 for the purpose of 
erecting a solid breakwater against the flood of radical 
x A. of C., 336. 2Id., 341. 3 Id., 368. 4 Id., 362. 
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innovations which they believed would be released by the 
election to the Presidency of the great man, who had been 
the sleepless and powerful antagonist of their oligarchical 
prepossessions and centralizing policies, and who was dis- 
posed to set no limit to the capacity of Truth to take care 
of Error, or to his faith in the righteous instincts and the 
ultimate good judgment of the common mass of the Amer- 
ican people. 


“They,” [the Federalists], Jefferson wrote to John Dickinson 
after the passage of the Judiciary Law of 1801, “have retired 
into the Judiciary as a stronghold. There the remains of Fed- 
eralism are to be preserved and fed from the treasury, and from 
that battery all the works of republicanism are to be beaten 
down and erased.’’! 


Another motive at the back of the Federalist Judiciary 
Act of 1801 was the desire of the Federalists to create as 
much patronage as possible in the form of judicial appoint- 
ments for the leading adherents of a party which was about 
to be deprived of the spoil of political ascendancy; and so 
eager was this desire that John Adams kept his pen drudg- 
ing at the task of making appointments until nine o’clock? 
in the evening before the inauguration of Jefferson; or, as 
the baffled Republicans would have it, until midnight. 
When the repealing bill came up for discussion, it was the 
subject of an earnest and protracted debate in which the 
thunders of all the heavy field-pieces of the House were 
heard. On the Republican side, William Branch Giles 
of Virginia delivered an able speech; on the Federalist 
side James A. Bayard, the Federalist leader of the House, 
answered him in such an effective manner as to excite the 
enthusiastic admiration of John Adams.* Bayard in turn 
was answered by John Randolph in quite a lengthy speech, 
t Writings, Mem. Ed., v. 10, 302. 


ad. 241. 
3 Adams to Bayard, Apr. 10, 1802, Bayard Papers, Donnan, 152. 
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which contained some pungent and pithy observations. 
Its opening words affect a tone of humility, but neverthe- 
less they illustrate abundantly the spirit of easy assurance 
in which he was prepared, even at the age of twenty-eight, 
to confront any hostile champion; albeit his height might 
be six cubits and a span and the staff of his spear like a 
weaver’s beam. 


“Mr. Randolph [we quote from the Annals of Congress] 
said that he did not rise for the purpose of assuming the 
gauntlet which had been so proudly thrown by the Goliath of 
the adverse party; not but that he believed even his feeble 
powers armed with the simple weapon of truth, a sling, and a 
stone, capable of prostrating on the floor that gigantic boaster, 
armed cap-a-pie as he was; but that he wasimpelled by the 
desire to rescue from misrepresentation the arguments of his 
colleague (Mr. Giles) who was now absent during indisposition. 
That absence, said Mr. Randolph, is a subject of peculiar 
regret to me, not only because I could have wished his vindica- 
tion to have devolved on abler hands, but because he had 
today lost the triumph which yesterday he could not have 
failed to enjoy; that of seeing his opponents reduced to the 
wretched expedient of perverting and mutilating his argu- 
ments through inability to meet and answer them. Mr. 
Randolph said that this was the strongest proof which could 
be given of inadequacy to refute any position. He, therefore, 
left to the gentleman the victory which he had obtained over 
his own arguments.’’? 


The Judiciary Act of 1801 was in itself a timely and 
truly beneficial measure, and there can be no doubt that in 
concocting and enacting it many of the Federalist mem- 
bers of Congress sincerely believed with Bayard that in the 
hands of the Democrats the Federal Constitution would 
become ‘‘the instrument of wild and dark destruction,’’? 
and felt that nothing should be left undone to deprive such 
a terrible instrument of its murderous edge; but to a great 


t A. of C., 1801-03, v. 1, 650. ads Ont, 
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extent, too, the Act was but the offspring of the usual 
eagerness of a defeated party to preserve as much salvage 
as possible out of the general wreck of its possessions and 
hopes; and this fact was rendered all the more squalid by 
the indecorous race which John Adams had run with the 
clock almost down to the last moment of his official exist- 
ence for the purpose of depriving the incoming party of 
every shred of patronage under the Act. 


“He,” said Giles in this debate, after referring to the section 
of the Federal Constitution which interdicts the appointment 
of any member of Congress during the time for which he was 
elected to any civil office of the United States created during 
such time, ‘“‘attempted to make vacancies by what he called 
the promotion of judges, although they held their commissions 
of him ‘during good behavior,’ and, without waiting to know 
whether the judges would accept the promotion or not, upon 
which event alone a vacancy could accrue, he proceeded to 
appoint and actually commission members of the legislature to 
offices then actually held by other commissions granted to 
other persons.’’* 


In other words, John Adams beat the devil around the 
constitutional provision by appointing existing judges to 
newly created judicial offices under the Act, and then fill- 
ing the offices thus vacated with members of Congress 
who were disqualified by the Constitution from holding 
the newly created ones. Of course, it was not in the nature 
of Randolph to eschew the kind of comment which con- 
duct like this invited. After repelling what he conceived 
to be misrepresentations by Bayard of what Giles had 
actually said, and casting a penetrating glance or so in his 
intuitive way into some of the principal topics developed 
by the debate, he met the suggestion that the repeal of the 
Judiciary Law of 1801 would be a hazardous precedent in 
this fashion: 


A of €., 1801-3, Vv. 1,)598: 
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“If you are precluded from passing this law lest depraved 
men make it a precedent to destroy the independence of your 
judiciary, do you not concede that a desperate faction, find- 
ing themselves about to be dismissed from the confidence 
of their country, may pervert the power of erecting courts to 
provide to an extent for their adherents and themselves? And 
that, however flagrant that abuse of power, it is remediless, 
and must be submitted to? Will not the history of all govern- 
ments warrant the assertion that the creation of new and 
unnecessary offices as a provision for political partisans is an 
evil more to be dreaded than the abolition of useless ones? Is 
not an abuse of power more to be dreaded from those who have 
lost the public confidence than from those whose interest it will 
be to cultivate and retain it?’’* 


This was acrimonious enough, but not so exasperating as 
what Randolph also said a little later in the same speech: 


“Tt is not, however, on account of the paltry expense of the 
new establishment that I wish to put it down. No sir, it is to 
give the death-blow to the pretension of rendering the judiciary 
an hospital for decayed politicians; to prevent the state courts 
from being engulfed by those of the Union; to destroy the 
monstrous ambition of arrogating to this House the right of 
evading all the prohibitions of the Constitution and holding 
the nation at bay.’’? 


The reader, however, would be very much deceived, 
were he to form the idea that Randolph’s activities during 
the sessions of 1801-03 were limited to a few clever 
speeches. It is not too much to say that, during these 
sessions, he was the working member of the House, and its 
most influential member in every respect. As Chairman 
of the Ways and Means Committee, he was indefatigably 
diligent in the discharge of his duties; and by reason 
partly of the great importance of this committee, and 
partly of the personal prestige and leadership which its 


* A. of C., 1801-03, v. 1, 659. 2 Id., 663. 
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headship carried along with it at that time, he had the 
management of most of the weightier measures which 
received the attention of the House during the existence 
of the seventh Congress; such as the Annual Appropria- 
tion Bills,t the bill to provide for the collection of the 
arrearages of the direct tax,? the bill to repeal the internal 
taxes, the bill to provide for the redemption of the whole 
debt of the United States,* the bill fixing the Military 
Peace Establishment of the United States,5 and the bill 
modifying the Act enabling the people of the Eastern 
division of the Territory Northwest of the River Ohio to 
form a constitution and a state government.® We find 
him on asingle day, Dec. 17, 1802, moving both an inquiry 
as to whether any alterations were necessary in the legis- 
lation imposing duties on tonnage and imports,’ and a 
request that the President cause to be laid before the 
House such papers as were in the possession of the 
Department of State touching violations by Spain of her 
treaty obligations with respect to the navigation of the 
Mississippi. ® 

Some interesting references to the Randolph of this 
period are found in the letters of William Plumer, who 
became a Federalist member of the Senate from New 
Hampshire in December, 1802. Writing to Nicholas 
Emery in January, 1803, he says: 


“The Democratic party want an acknowledged bold and 
determined leader in the House. Giles is sick at home. John 
Randolph, a pale, meagre, ghostly man has more popular and 
effective talents than any other member of the party; but 
Smith, Nicholson, Davis, and others are unwilling to acknowl- 
edge him as their file leader.’’ 


t A. of C., 482, 1164. 2 Id., 420. 3 Id., 989. 
47d., 1161, 1165, 1168, 1170, 1175. 

5 Id., 1801-03, V. I, 354. 6 Td., v. 2, 544. 

1 Id., 1802-03, V. 2, 281. 8 Thid. 
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Under the same date, in a letter to Jeremiah Mason, 
Plumer repeated his statement that Randolph had more 
talent than any other member of the Democratic party. 
“But they [the Democrats], he declared, “‘are unwilling to 
own a leader who has the appearance of a beardless boy 
more than of a full grown-man.’’! In a later letter, one 
written to his son on Feb. 22, 1803, Plumer is not so brief. 
After noting the fact that the members of the House sat 
with their hats on—an usage which was not abandoned 
until many years afterwards—he gives us these interesting 
particulars about Randolph: 


‘“Mr. Randolph goes to the House booted and spurred, with 
his whip in his hand, in imitation, it is said, of members of the 
British Parliament. He is a very slight man but of the com- 
mon stature. At a little distance, he does not appear older 
than you are; but, upon a nearer approach, you perceive his 
wrinkles and grey hairs. Heis, I believe, about thirty. He is 
a descendant in the right line from the celebrated Indian 
Princess, Pocahontas. The Federalists ridicule and affect to 
despise him; but a despised foe often proves a dangerous enemy. 
His talents are certainly far above mediocrity. As a popular 
speaker, he is not inferior to any manin the House. I admire 
his ingenuity and address; but I dislike his politics.’’? 


But not more than Randolph disliked his. 

The Plumer of 1803 differed very widely from the Ran- 
dolph of that year, but the Plumer of 1804 was not so far 
removed, after all, from the separatist Randolph of the 
Missouri Compromise and Nullification periods. On Jan. 
19, 1804, actuated by the disunion sentiment, which was 
then so rife in New England, he wrote to Oliver Peabody : 
‘We have no part in Jefferson and no inheritance in Vir- 
ginia. Shall we return to our homes, sit under our own 
vines and fig trees and be separate from slaveholders?”’3 


t Life of Plumer, 249. 2 Id., 256. 
3 Id., supra, 286. 
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Apparently in the succeeding March he had answered this 
question entirely to his own satisfaction; for, in that 
month, he wrote to Jeremiah Smith: ‘‘I fondly hope I 
shall live to see the righteous separated from the wicked 
by a geographical line.’’! 

Randolph was re-elected in 1803, and the first session 
of the 8th Congress began on Oct. 17, 1803.2, Among the 
new members, were John W. Eppes and Thomas Mann 
Randolph, of Virginia, Jefferson’s sons-in-law,with both of 
whom Randolph was soon to be at daggers-drawn; and 
Joseph Clay, of Pennsylvania, who was to become one of 
his intimate friends. Again Nathaniel Macon waselected 
Speaker,‘ and this time not Samuel Smith, of Maryland, 
as at the beginning of the 7th Congress,* but Randolph 
was placed at the head of the Committee which was, 
jointly with such committee as the Senate might appoint 
for the same purpose, to notify the President that the two 
Houses were ready for business.° And again Randolph 
was made Chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, and was given, as one of his associates, Joseph Clay, 
and, as another, his friend Joseph H. Nicholson,’ who had 
also been a member of the Committee during the 7th 
Congress. ® 

One of the first acts of the House was to make Randolph 
chairman of a special committee appointed by it for the 
purpose of considering the part of the President’s message 
which dealt with the urgent maritime questions that were 
then threatening a clash between the United States and 
foreign nations. ° 

The next day the office devolved upon him of offering 
a resolution expressing the feeling with which the House 
had received the announcement of the death of a man 


- Life of Plumer, 287. 
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whose bias in favor of State Sovereignty and jealousy of 
delegated authority were hardly less decided than his 
own—that is Samuel Adams. The brief but pointed and 
happy remarks of Randolph on this occasion, when read in 
the spirit of the common sacrifices which all parts of our 
country made in the American Revolution, and again in 
the World War, are well calculated to dull the sensibility 
of every true American heart to the rancor of the long 
period of fraternal misconception and discord with which 
Randolph’s career was coeval, and to make it still more 
feelingly responsive to the reunited aims and hopes of 
the present hour: 


“Tt became the House,”’ he said, ‘‘to cherish a sentiment of 
veneration for such men—since such men are rare—and to keep 
alive the spirit to which they owed the Constitution under 
which they were then deliberating. This great man, the 
associate of Hancock, shared with him the honor of being pro- 
scribed by a flagitious Ministry, whose object was to triumph 
over the liberties of their country by trampling on those of her 
colonies. With his great compatriot, he made an early and 
decided stand against British encroachment, whilst souls more 
timid were trembling and irresolute. It is the glorious privilege 
of minds of this stamp to give an impulse to a people and fix 
the destiny of nations.’’* 


The management in the House of Representatives of the 
treaty by which the United States acquired Louisiana 
from France was largely confided to Randolph; for to the 
Committee of Ways and Means, of which he was Chair- 
man, was referred so much of the treaty as related to the 
purchase price, and to a special committee, of which he was 
likewise chairman, so much of the messages of the Presi- 
dent on the subject of the purchase as related to the occu- 
pation of the Louisiana Territory and the establishment 
over it of a Provisional Government.? So long as the 
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treaty was under consideration in the House, Randolph - 
was its untiring and resourceful defender. And the 
speeches, in which he met the objections to its constitu- 
tionality and expediency, were among the best that he 
delivered as a member of the 8th Congress. Not the least 
of their effective features were the sallies in which he 
twitted his Federalist opponents with the contrast between 
the warmth, with which they had championed the Jay 
Treaty, and our national interest in the navigation of the 
Mississippi, and the carping spirit which they brought to 
the consideration of a convention that, at a small cost, 
made to our national domain an addition of enormous 
magnitude and incalculable value.’ Instinct with good 
sense, too, are the views expressed by Randolph during the 
same Congress in regard to the proper compensation of the 
higher officers of the Federal Government. The occasion 
for their utterance was a bill, fixing the salaries of these 
officers.?, Speaking on a proposition of Mr. Leib, of Penn- 
sylvania, to make the salary of the Secretary of State 
thirty-five hundred dollars, instead of five thousand 
dollars, he used these weighty words: 


“‘Ts this policy, is it Republicanism that no man, unless of 
overgrown fortune, should be able to hold a high executive 
office in a fair way? I know there is an abundance of hunters 
and bidders for offices who are ready to take them on any terms, 
but these are not the men with which these important and dig- 
nified offices ought to be filled... . I beg gentlemen to attend 
to the nature and extent of the duties of the great offices of 
the Department of State and of the Treasury. . . . Do not 
those stations require an unblemished character, the highest 
talents and an unwearied assiduity to discharge their duties 
with benefit to the nation; and can you expect such men to 
accept such offices for the small sum of thirty-five hundred 
dollars a year, if influenced by pecuniary considerations? . 

I have always believed in public as well as in private life it is 
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sound policy to obtain the best agents, to give them enough 
to do and to pay them well for their services. I believe that, in 
a single negotiation, conducted by a Secretary of State, 
millions may depend upon the exercise of the discretionary 
power with which he is clothed. It may depend upon his 
answer to a foreign minister whether we shall have peace or 
war. There is also a vast responsibility attached to the 
Secretary of the Treasury.’’* 

The amendment to the Federal Constitution, requiring 
Presidential Electors to name the persons voted for as 
President and Vice-President, respectively, received his 
cordial support. 


“It is denounced,’’ he said, ‘“‘as opening an endless source 
of venality and intrigue. But to my mind the present system 
is more favorable to. such mischiefs, and it is because I regard 
it as the death blow to all intrigue; because I do not wish 
Chance to preside where there ought to be Choice; because I 
want no blind ballot, under cover of which intrigue or cor- 
ruption may take shelter, that I advocate the resolution before 
you.””? 


But it is in connection with the Yazoo Fraud and the 
impeachment of Judge Samuel Chase that the figure of 
Randolph dilates to its amplest proportions during the 8th 
Congress. To the Yazoo Fraud his attention had been 
directed even before he became a member of Congress; for, 
when he was in Georgia on the visit to his friend Joseph 
Bryan, of which we have spoken, the whole State was rock- 
ing with excitement over the iniquity of this monstrous 
fraud, and manifesting its loathing for the miscreants, who 
had perpetrated it, in a manner which communicated to 
Randolph the full contagion of its passionate violence. 

Briefly, the history of the Yazoo Fraud is this: on Jan. 
7, 1795, the Georgia Legislature passed a law, directing 
the Governor of Georgia to convey in fee simple, on behalf 


1A. of C., 1803-05, v. I, 572. 2 Id., 697. 
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of the State, to the individuals, who composed the four 
companies, known as the Georgia Company, the Georgia 
Mississippi Company, the Tennessee Company, and the 
Upper Mississippi Company, as tenants in common, more 
than thirty-five millions of acres of land in the fertile 
territory, lying between the western boundary of the 
present State of Georgia and the Mississippi River; all for 
the sum of five hundred thousand dollars, or at the price 
of less than one and one-half cents an acre.t This land 
was about to become even more valuable than it would 
otherwise have been because of the tremendous impetus 
that the invention of the cotton gin by Whitney had just 
given to cotton culture. The purchase price was duly 
paid and the land was duly deeded. The only defence 
that could have been urged, under any circumstances, in 
palliation of such an improvident transaction, was that 
Georgia was then a State of only some fifty thousand 
inhabitants, for the most part very indigent and unable 
to bear any public burdens; that the State Treasury was 
empty; that the militia, which had been engaged in pro- 
tecting the State against the Indians, was unpaid and 
clamorous; and that the currency of the State had depre- 
ciated to such an extent as to be almost worthless. More- 
over, the land was occupied by Indians whose titles had 
never been extinguished. But the sale was actually con- 
summated under such circumstances as to deprive these 
considerations of all weight. In a short time, the fact 
transpired that every member but one of the majority by 
which the measure had been enacted had been bribed 
by gifts of money or shares in the purchasing companies 
to enact it. Among the persons connected with the ces- 
sion as lobbyists were Nathaniel Pendleton, a federal 
judge, William Smith, judge of the Superior Court of 


1 Yazoo Land Companies, by Haskins, 24. 
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Georgia, and General James Gunn, United States Sena- 
tor from Georgia.' Among the many non-residents of 
Georgia, who were also interested in the passage of the 
bill in one way or another, were Wade Hampton, one of 
the great slave and land owners of South Carolina, and 
James Wilson, of Pennsylvania, Associate Justice of the 
United States Supreme Court, who had, for many years, 
been an active speculator in Indian lands; and who, with 
the consummation of the cession, became the owner of 
shares amounting to three-quarters of a million of acres 
of the territory ceded.?, When the truth concerning the 
nefarious grant became fully known to the People of 
Georgia, they were aroused to the highest pitch of fury. 
One of the first persons to awake indignantly to its true 
character was William H. Crawford, a native of Virginia, 
who was then a school teacher at Augusta, but afterwards 
became famous in the history of the country as United 
States Senator, Minister to France, Secretary of the 
Treasury, and candidate for the Presidency.* Only the 
intercession of the members of the Legislature, who had 
voted against the bill, saved the malefactors, who had 
voted for it, from lynching.4 From the mansions of 
wealthy planters and the cabins of squalid crackers alike 
ascended one universal roar of execration. Meetings were 
held all over the State for the purpose of voicing the popu- 
lar rage; Senator Gunn was repeatedly burnt in effigy; 
and every Grand Jury in the State except two presented 
the passage of the law as a grievance. The final result of 
the commotion was the election of a new legislature which 
declared the flagitious measure to be null and void, and 
provided that all ‘‘records, documents, and deeds,” con- 
nected with the fraud, should be ‘‘expunged from the face 
and indexes of the books of record of the State,’ and that 


* Miscellanies of Georgia, by Chappell, 82, 83, 95. 
2 Id., 94. 3 Id., 87. 
4 Georgia from the Invasion of De Soto to Recent Times, by Harris, 130. 
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the enrolled law itself should be publicly burnt ‘‘in order 
that no trace of so unconstitutional, vile, and fraudulent a 
transaction other than the infamy attached to it” by 
the repeal itself should remain in the public offices of the 
State." These provisions were duly carried into effect. 
All the records relating to the grant were cut out of the 
books in which they were bound up, a fire was kindled in 
front of the State House, and, in the presence of the mem- 
bers of both Houses of the Legislature, the enrolled bill, 
after being ceremoniously examined by the President of 
the Senate and the Speaker of the Lower House, was 
delivered by the Speaker to the Clerk of the Lower 
House, who read its title aloud and handed it to the Mes- 
senger of the Lower House who in turn consigned it to the 
flames with the exclamation: ‘‘God save the State! And 
long preserve her rights! And may every attempt to in- 
jure them perish as these corrupt acts now do!’’? Indeed, 
it is said that, inspired by the conceit that the work of 
destruction should be effected by nothing less than fire 
from an avenging heaven, James Jackson, who had sur- 
rendered his seat in the United States Senate for the pur- 
pose of becoming a member of the Georgia Legislature and 
leading the movement for the cancellation of the Yazoo 
grant, applied a sun glass to the fagots with which the 
bill was to be reduced to ashes. 3 

But the indignation of the people of Georgia was not 
more fleet-footed than the avarice of the grantees. On the 
same day that the Georgia Legislature enacted the law, 
which sought to annul the Yazoo grant, the Georgia Com- 
pany deeded away eleven million acres of its holdings.‘ 
A single sale netted the Yazoo adventurers almost a mil- 


1 Am. State Papers, Pub. Lands, v. 1, 158. 
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lion dollars.t Three of the companies, to which the grant 
had been made, opened an office in Boston,? and their 
advent in that city was followed by a period of feverish 
speculation which was destined to bring home to more 
than one speculator the truth of Banquo’s saying that ‘‘the 
earth hath bubbles as the water has.’’ In Boston, even 
watchmakers, hair-dressers, and mechanics dabbled in 
Yazoo lands. Nowhere in the United States were the 
purchases from the Yazoo companies so numerous as in 
New England and the Middle States; but there was prob- 
ably no State in the Union in which portions of the ceded 
territory were not disposed of by the original adventurers. 
Some of the earlier purchasers were, doubtless, innocent 
purchasers in a legal as well as moral sense, but other 
vendees must have been entirely cognizant of the fraud. 
When the news reached New England that the Georgia 
Legislature had passed an Act attempting to annul the 
Yazoo grant, it was received with widespread consterna- 
tion, but soon a large number of the New England pur- 
chasers organized the New England- Mississippi Company 
for the purpose of protecting their interests, and obtained 
a legal opinion from Alexander Hamilton that the annul- 
ment, attempted by the Georgia Legislature, violated the 
prohibition of the Federal Constitution against the im- 
pairment of contracts.’ Later, the State of Georgia ceded 
its rights over the Yazoo territory to the United States 
for one million two hundred and fifty thousand dollars, 
subject to the conditions that the National Government 
should extinguish all Indian titles to the territory, settle 
the British and Spanish claims affecting it, reserve five 
million acres for the purpose of quieting all other demands, 
and ultimately admit the territory as a State into the 
Union. In the prosecution of the steps, by which this 
result was reached, the National Government was repre- 
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sented by a commission, composed of three members of 
Jefferson’s cabinet, James Madison, Secretary of State, 
Albert Gallatin, Secretary of the Treasury, and Levi 
Lincoln, Attorney General. Subsequently, the commis- 
sion was directed by law to investigate and report upon 
the claims of individuals and companies to the lands, and 
this action of Congress was immediately followed by an 
eager and resolute effort upon the part of the purchasers, 
especially the New England purchasers, of the lands, to 
induce Congress to apply a part of the five-million-acre 
reservation to their respective claims. Their efforts were 
not unsuccessful. The commission reported that the inter- 
est of the United States, the tranquillity of those who might 
thereafter inhabit the Yazoo territory, and various equit- 
able considerations, which might be urged in favor of 
most of the existing claimants, rendered it expedient to 
enter into a compromise on reasonable terms’; and this 
report brought about the introduction of a measure into 
Congress to carry the recommendations of the commission 
into execution, which, however, though pertinaciously 
pressed in one form or another by every powerful influence 
that can be enlisted in behalf of selfish legislation, and 
though finally reinforced by the celebrated opinion of 
Chief Justice Marshall in the case of Fletcher vs. Peck,’ 
holding that the rescinding act of the Georgia Legislature 
impaired a contract and was therefore unconstitutional 
and void, could never secure the complete legislative 
assent of Congress so long as John Randolph remained a 
member of that body (a). 

At the head of the lobby maintained at Washington by 
the New England-Mississippi Company, was no less a 
person than Gideon Granger, the Postmaster General of 
the United States, who had participated in the land 
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schemes, connected with the controversy over the Con- 
necticut Western Reserve; and was now charged by Ran- 
dolph with using his office to procure legislation favorable 
to his client. So zealous was Granger that he did not even 
hesitate to appear upon the floor of the House and openly 
to solicit votes in favor of such legislation—an indecent 
proceeding of which Randolph took full advantage in his 
philippics. From the very beginning, and at every stage 
of the effort to obtain the assent of Congress to the rec- 
ommendations of the Commissioners, Randolph assailed 
it with a fierce and supple energy which made him far 
more than a match for all his antagonists combined. In 
reading the following words, we almost feel as if it was his 
lotin the Yazoo debates to denounce wickedness as colossal 
as that of the worst Roman proconsuls: 


‘‘On a former occasion . . . we were told that on the same 
principle the sale of our Western lands might be set aside, 
since members of the Legislature speculated in them to a vast 
amount. However indecorous and reprehensible, there was a 
wide and material difference between the sales made by the 
United States and a pretended sale like this—not of a few 
acres, but of millions, not sections and half-sections, but of 
thousands of square miles, not measured by chains and perches 
but by circles of latitude and longitude.’’? 


But the most striking of all Randolph’s speeches on the 
Yazoo question, which have come down to us, were two 
which he delivered in support of a proviso, moved by Mr. 
Clark of Virginia, declaring that no part of the five-million- 
acre reserve should go to compensate the claimants under 
the Act of Georgia passed in 1795.7 It is not too much 
to say that to find speeches equal to these it would be 
necessary to limit our selection to utterances which, by 
reason of their lofty sentiments, and vivid rhetorical form, 
have become parliamentary classics. 
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“Perhaps,”’ Randolph said in the first of the two, “‘it may be 
supposed from the course which this business has taken that 
the adversaries of the present measure indulge the expectation 
of being able to come forward at a future day; not to this 
House, for that hope is desperate, but to the public, with a 
more matured opposition than it is in their power now to make. 
But past experience has shown them that this is one of those 
subjects which pollution has sanctified; that the hallowed 
mysteries of corruption are not to be profaned by the eye of 
public curiosity. No, Sir, the orgies of Yazoo speculation are 
not to be laid open to the vulgar gaze. None but the initiated 
are permitted to behold the monstrous sacrifice of the best 
interests of the nation on the altars of corruption. When this 
abomination is to be practiced, we go into conclave. Do we 
apply to the press, that potent engine, the dread of tyrants 
and of villains, but the shield of freedom and of worth? No, 
Sir, the press is gagged. On this subject we have a virtual 
sedition law; not with a specious title but irresistible in its 
operation, which, in the language of the gentleman from 
Connecticut (Mr. Griswold), goes directly to its object. The 
demon of speculation at one sweep has wrested from the nation 
their best, their only, defense, and closed every avenue of 
information. But a day of retribution may yet come. If 
their rights are to be bartered away, and their property 
squandered, the people must not, they shall not, be kept in 
ignorance by whom or for whom it is done. 

“We have often heard of party spirit, of caucuses, as they 
are termed, to settle legislative questions; but never have I 
seen that spirit so visible as at this time. The out-of-door 
intrigue is too palpable to be disguised. When it was proposed 
to abolish a judiciary system, reared in the last moments of an 
expiring administration, the detested off-spring of a midnight 
hour; when the question of repeal was before this House, it 
could not be taken up until midnight in the third or fourth 
week of the discussion. When the great and good man 
[Jefferson] who now fills, and who (whatever may be the wishes 
of our opponents) I hope and trust will long fill, the Executive 
Chair, not less to his own honor than to the happiness of his 
fellow-citizens, when he, Sir, recommended the repeal of the 
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internal taxes, delay succeeded delay, and discussion was 
followed by discussion, until patience itself was worn thread- 
bare. But now, when public plunder is the order of the day, 
how are we treated? Driven into the committee of the whole, 
and out again in a breath by an inflexible majority, exulting 
and stubborn in their strength, a decision must be had i- 
stanter. The advocates for the proposed measure feel that it 
will not bear a scrutiny; hence this precipitancy. They wince 
from the touch of examination, and are willing to hurry 
through a painful and disgraceful discussion. ... As if 
animated by one spirit, they perform all their evolutions with 
the most exact discipline, and march in a firm phalanx directly 
up to their object. Is it that men combined to effect some 
evil purpose, [and] acting on [a] previous pledge to each other, 
are ever more in unison than those who, seeking only to dis- 
cover truth, obey the impulse of that conscience which God 
has placed in their bosoms? . . . 

“Tt is alleged by the memorialists, who style themselves the 
agents of that company [the New England-Mississippi Co.], 
that they, and those whom they represent, were innocent pur- 
chasers; in other words, ignorant of the corruption and fraud 
by which the Act from which their pretended title was derived 
was passed. I am well aware that this fact is not material to 
the question of any legal or equitable title which they may set 
up, but, as it has been made a pretext for exciting the com- 
passion of the Legislature, I wish to examine into the ground 
upon which this allegation rests. Sir, when that Act of stupen- 
dous villainy was passed in 1795, attempting under the forms 
and semblance of law to rob unborn millions of their birthright 
and inheritance, and to convey to a band of unprincipled and 
flagitious men a territory more extensive and, beyond com- 
parison, more fertile than any state of this Union, it caused a 
sensation scarcely less violent than that produced by the 
passage of the Stamp Act, or the shutting up of the Port of 
Boston; with this difference, that, when the Port Bill of Boston 
passed, her Southern brethren did not take advantage of the 
forms of law by which a corrupt Legislature attempted to 
defraud her of the bounty of nature; they did not speculate on 
the necessities and wrongs of their abused and insulted coun- 
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try-men. I repeat that this infamous act was succeeded by a 
general burst of indignation throughout the Continent. This 
is matter of public notoriety, and . . . those, who affect to 
have been ignorant of any such circumstance, I shall consider 
as guilty of gross and wilful prevarication. They offer, indeed, 
to virtue, the only homage which she is ever likely to receive 
at their hands—the homage of their hypocrisy.”’? 


Then, after referring to executive and legislative action, 
which, he contended, also put the memorialists upon notice 
of the fraud, Randolph went on: 


“With what face could the President recommend or Con- 
gress endeavor to obtain from Georgia a cession of the whole 
or any part of the land within her Indian boundaries, if they 
believed that the land in question had been conveyed to others 
by a fair and bona fide sale; if they attached to the Act of 
January, 1795, any idea of validity? The man, who answers 
this objection, shall have my thanks. ... Sanction the 
claim of this company, or any other derived from the Act of 
1795, and what in effect do you declare? You record a solemn 
acknowledgment that Congress has unfairly and dishonestly 
obtained from Georgia a grant of land, to which that State no 
longer possessed a title, having previously sold it to others for a 
valuable consideration, of which transaction Congress was at 
the time fully apprized. Are you prepared to make this 
humiliating confession? To identify yourselves with the 
swindlers of 1795’? To acknowledge that you have unfairly 
obtained from another that to which you know he had no title? 

The agents of the New England Land Company are 
unfortunate in two points. They set out with a formal en- 
deavor to prove that they are entitled to their proportion of 
fifty millions of acres of land under the law of 1795; and this 
they make their plea to be admitted to a proportional share of 
five. If they really believed what they say, would they be 
willing to commute a good legal or equitable claim for one- 
tenth of its value? . . 

‘The present case presents a monstrous anomaly, to which 
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the ordinary and narrow maxims of municipal jurisprudence 
ought not to be, and cannot be, applied. It is from great first 
principles, to which the patriots of Georgia so gloriously 
appealed, that we must look for aid in such extremity. Yes, 
extreme cases like this call for extreme remedies. They bid 
defiance to palliatives, and it is only from the knife, or the 
actual cautery, that you can expect relief. There is no cure 
short of extirpation. Attorneys and judges do not decide the 
fate of empires.’’* 


Then, like a true lawyer, coming back with a bound to a 
clinching point in his case, Randolph broke out into these 
questions: 


‘‘What, Sir, would you say to a pretender to your estate who 
after laying claim to the whole of it, and writing a volume of 
arguments (if I may so abuse the term as to apply it to the 
sophisticated trash which I holdin my hand), in support of his 
pretensions, should make it the groundwork of a proposal to 
receive a seventh or a tenth part of what he declared himself 
legally and equitably entitled to, and should at the same time 
affirm that you were ‘bound in honor’ to accede to his modest, 
considerate and generous proposition? Would you not scout 
him from your presence as a swindler, as a disturber of the 
peace of society, or would you be trepanned by his artifice or 
bullied by his effrontery out of your property ?’’? 


And then, to change our simile, like some lithe and power- 
ful denizen of the jungle, Randolph, with a single leap, 
sank his fangs deeply into Granger’s throat: 


“The Government of the United States, on a former occasion, 
did not, indeed, act in this firm and decided manner, but those 
were hard, unconstitutional times which ought never to be 
drawn into precedent. The first year that I had the honor of a 
seat in this House, an Act was passed of a nature not altogether 
unlike the one now proposed. I allude to the case of the 
Connecticut Reserve, by which the nation was swindled out of 
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three or four million acres of land, which, like other bad titles, 
had fallen into the hands of innocent purchasers. When I 
advert to the applicants by whom we were then beset, I find 
that, among them, was one of the very persons, who style 
themselves agents of the New England-Mississippi Land Co., 
who seems to have an unfortunate knack at buying bad titles. 
His gigantic grasp embraces with one hand the shores of Lake 
Erie and stretches with the other to the Bay of Mobile. Mil- 
lions of acres are easily digested by such stomachs. Goaded 
by avarice, they buy only to sell and sell only to buy. The 
retail trade of fraud and imposture yields too small and slow a 
profit to gratify their cupidity. They buy and sell corruption 
in the gross, and a few millions more or less is hardly felt in the 
account. The deeper the play, the greater their zest for the 
game; and the stake which it set upon their throw is nothing 
less than the patrimony of the people. Mr. Speaker, when I 
see the agency that has been employed on this occasion, I 
must own that it fills me with apprehension and alarm. This 
same agent is at the head of an executive department of our 
Government, subordinate indeed in rank and dignity, and in the 
ability required for its superintendence, but inferior to none in 
the influence attached toit. . .. This officer. . . having an 
influence which is confined to no quarter of the country . . . 
with offices in his gift among the most lucrative, and at the 
same time the least laborious or responsible, under the govern- 
ment .. . this officer presents himself at your bar, at once a 
party and an advocate. Sir, when I see this tremendous 
patronage brought to bear upon us, I do confess that it strikes 
. me with consternation and dismay. Is it come to this? Are 
heads of executive departments of the government to be 
brought into this House, with all the influence and patronage 
attached to them, to extort from us now what was refused at 
the last session of Congress? I hope not, Sir, but, if they are, 
and, if the abominable villainy, practiced upon and by the 
Legislature of Georgia in 1795, is now to be glossed over, I, for 
one, will ask what security they by whom it shall be done 
can offer for their reputations better than can be given for the 
character of that Legislature. I will pin myself upon this 
text, and preach upon it as long as I have life. If no other 
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reason can be adduced but a regard for our own fame, if it 
were only to rescue ourselves from this foul imputation, this 
weak and dishonorable compromise ought to receive a prompt 
and decisive rejection. Is the voice of patriotism lulled to 
rest that we no longer hear the cry against an overbearing 
majority determined to put down the Constitution and deaf to 
every proposition of compromise? Such were the dire fore- 
bodings, to which we have been compelled heretofore to listen, 
but, if the enmity of such men be formidable, their friendship is 
deadly destruction; their touch pollution. What is the spirit 
against which we now struggle, and which we have vainly 
endeavored to stifle? A monster generated by fraud, nursed 
in corruption, that, in grim silence, awaits his prey. It is the 
spirit of Federalism, that spirit which considers the many as 
made only for the few; which sees in Government nothing but a 
job; which is never so true to itself as when false to 
the nation!’’* 


In his second speech, in support of Clark’s proviso, 
Randolph was, if anything, still bitterer. In this first 
speech, he chastised the Yazoo claimants with whips; 
now he chastised them with scorpions; nor did he fail to 
lay his lash heavily across the back of the Committee on 
Claims, which had brought in a report favorable to the 
claimants,” to which the proviso had been offered as an 
amendment: 


‘“The facts which I am about to mention,’ he said, ‘‘are 
derived from such a source that I could almost pledge myself 
for their truth. When the agent of the Georgia-Mississippi 
Co. (under whom the New England Land Company claimed) 
arrived in the Eastern States, he had great difficulty in dispos- 
ing of his booty. The rumor of the fraud, by which it was 
acquired, had gone before him. People did not like to invest 
their money in this new Mississippi scheme. He accordingly 
applied to some leading men of wealth and intelligence offering 
to some as high as 200,000 acres; to others less, for which they 
were neither to pay money nor pass their paper, but were to 
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stand on his books as purchasers at so much per acre. These 
were the decoy birds to bring the ducks and geese into the net 
of speculation. On the faith of these persons, under the idea 
that men of their information would not risk such vast sums 
without some prospect of return, others resolved to venture, 
and gambled in this new land fund, laid out their money in the 
Yazoo lottery, and have drawn blanks. And these, Sir, are the 
innocent purchasers by whom we are beset; purchasers without 
price, who never paid a shilling and never can be called upon 
for one; the vile panders of speculation. And in what do their 
dupes differ from the losers in any other gambling or usurious 
transaction’? The premium was proportioned to the risk. 
As well may your buyers and sellers of stock, your bulls and 
your bears of the alley, require indemnification for their losses 
at the hands of the Nation. There is another fact too little 
known but unquestionably true in relation to this business. 
This scheme of buying up the Western Territory of Georgia 
did not originate there. It was hatched in Philadelphia and 
New York (and I believe Boston; of this however I arm not 
positive), and the funds with which it was effected were 
principally furnished by monied capitalists in those towns. 
The direction of these resources devolved chiefly on the Senator 
who has been mentioned [Senator Gunn of Georgia]. Too 
wary to commit himself to writing, he and his associates agreed 
upon a countersign. His re-election to the Senate was to be 
considered as evidence that the temper of the Legislature of 
Georgia was suited to their purpose, and his Northern con. 
federates were to take their measures accordingly. In proof 
of this fact, no sooner was the news of his re-appointment 
announced at New York than it was publicly said in a coffee- 
house there: ‘Then the Western Territory of Georgia is sold.’ 
Does this require a comment’? Do you not see the strong 
probability that many of those who now appear in the char- 
acter of purchasers from the original grantees named in the act 
of 1795 are in fact partners, perhaps instigators and prime 
movers of a transaction in which their names do not appear? 
Amidst such a complication of guilt how are you to discrimi- 
nate; how fix the Proteus? The chairman of the Committee 
on Claims who brought in this report, [and] under the lash of 
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whose criticism we have all so often smarted that he is gener- 
ally known as the pedagogue of the House, will give me leave 
on this subject to refer him to an authority. It is one with 
which he is no doubt familiar, and, however humble, well- 
disposed to respcct. The authority, which I am about to cite, 
is Dillworth’s Spelling Book, and, if it will be more grateful to 
the gentleman, not our common American edition, but the 
Royal English Spelling Book. In one of the chapters of that 
useful elementary work, it is related that two persons, going 
into a shop on pretense of purchase, one of them stole a piece 
of goods and handed it to the other to conceal under his cloak. 
When challenged with the theft, he who stole it said he had it 
not, and he who had it said he did not take it. ‘Gentlemen,’ 
replied the honest tradesman, ‘what you say may all be very 
true, but, at the same time, I know that between you I am 
robbed’; and such precisely is our case. But I hope, Sir, we 
shall not permit the parties, whether original grantees, who 
took it, or subsequent purchasers, who have it, to make off 
with the public property. The rigor of the Committee on 
Claims has passed into a proverb. It has more than once 
caused the justice of this House to be questioned. What then 
was our surprise, on reading their report, to find that they have 
discovered ‘equity’ in the pretensions of these petitioners? 
Sir, when the war-worn soldier of the Revolution, or the 
desolate widow and famished offspring of him who sealed your 
independence with his blood, ask at the door of that committee 
for bread, they receive the Statute of Limitation. On such 
occasions, you hear of no equity in the case. Their claims 
have not the stamp and seal of iniquity upon them. Summum 
jus is the measure dealt out to them. The equity of the com- 
mittee. is reserved for those claims which are branded with 
iniquity and stamped with infamy. This reminds me of the 
story of a poor, distressed female in London applying for 
admittance into the Magdalen Charity. Being asked who 
she was, her wretched tale was told in a few words. ‘I am 
poor, innocent, and friendless.’ ‘Unhappy girl,’ replied the 
director, ‘your case does not come within the purview of this 
institution. Innocence has no admission here; this is a place 
of reception for prostitutes; you must go and qualify your- 
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self before you can partake of our relief.’ With equal 
discretion, the directors of the Committee on Claims suffer 
nothing to find support in their asylum but what is tainted 
with corruption and stamped with fraud. Give it these prop- 
erties and they will give it ‘equity’. . . . This Government, 
let me remind you, has acquired the confidence of the public 
by the disinterestedness of its measures. The repeal of the 
internal taxes is not the least conspicuous among them. How 
long will you retain that well-earned confidence, if you lavish 
ona band of speculators a landed capital whose annual interest 
is more than equivalent to the whole proceeds of those taxes? 
I will not go into petty details now, but I pledge myself that 
whoever makes the calculation will find the value of the land, 
together with the expense of extinguishing the Indian title, at 
the rate of our last treaty in that quarter, to yield a clear, 
perpetual annuity equal to the receipt from the internal taxes. 
What would you say to a proposition to revive those taxes and 
mortgage them for the payment of the interest on a Yazoo 
stock? Do you wonder that we shrink from such a precipice? 
Shall a Republican House of Representatives sanction this 
wanton waste of the public resources to nourish the bane of 
every republic? Are you simple enough to believe that the 
five millions will quiet them? Yes, as the tribute of the 
Roman world satisfied their barbarian enemies. You only 
whet their appetite, and increase their means for extorting 
more. Like the Gauls after the sack of Rome, they will make 
their second attempt upon the Capitol before they have 
divided the plunder acquired in the first. When I see the 
formidable front displayed by this band of broken speculators, 
I am irresistibly impelled to inquire what would have been 
thcir force, if their attempt on the Western Country of Georgia 
had not been baffled by the virtue and patriotism of the State? 
What is there in this Government that could have coped with 
them? Sir, you must have built another wing to your Capitol 
for the third branch of your Legislature. You would have 
had a Yazoo estate in your empire, not with a qualified nega- 
tive but an absolute veto on all your proceedings. Scarcely 
would they have left you the initiative. 
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“Sir I well recollect, when first I had the honor of a seat in 
this House, we were members then of a smalJl minority; a 
poor, forlorn hope; that this very petitioner appeared in 
Philadelphia, on behalf of another great land company on Lake 
Erie. He then told us, as an inducement to vote for the 
Connecticut Reserve (as it was called), that, if that measure 
failed, it would ruin the Republicans and the cause in that state. 
You, Sir, cannot have forgotten the reply he received: ‘That 
we did not understand the Republicanism that was to be paid 
for; that we feared it was not of the right sort but spur- 
ious.’ And, having maintained our principles through the 
ordeal of that day, shall we now abandon them to act with 
the men and upon the maxim which we then abjured? Shall 
we now condescend to means which we disdained to use 
in the most desperate crisis of our political fortune? This 
is indeed the age of monstrous coalitions, and this corruption 
has the quality of cementing the most inveterate enmities, 
personal as well as political. It has united in close concert 
those of whom it has been said, not in the figurative language 
of prophecy, but in the sober narrative of history; ‘I have 
bruised thy head and thou hast bruised my heel.’ Such is the 
description of persons who would present to the President of 
the United States an act to which, when he puts his hand, he 
signs a libel on his whole political life. But he will never 
tarnish the unsullied lustre of his fame; he will never sanction 
the monstrous position (for such it is, dress it up as you will) 
‘that a legislator may sell his vote, and a right, which cannot be 
divested, will pass under such sale.’ Establish this doctrine, 
and there is an end of representative government; from that 
moment Republicanism receives its death blow. 

“The feeble cry of Virginian influence and ambitious leaders is 
attempted to be raised. If such insinuations were worthy of 
reply, I might appeal to you, Mr. Speaker, for the fact that no 
man in this House (yourself perhaps excepted) is oftener in 
a minority than I am. If by a leader be meant one who 
speaks his opinion freely and boldly; who claims something of 
that independence, of which the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Root] so loudly vaunts; who will not connive at public 
robbery, be the robbers whom they may, then the imputation 
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may be just; such is the nature of my ambition; but, in the 
common acceptation of the word, nothing can be more false. 
In the coarse language of the proverb, ‘’Tis the still sow that 
sucks the draff.’ No, Sir, we are not the leaders. There they 
sit, and well they know it, forcing down our throats the most 
obnoxious measures. Gentlemen may be silent but they shall 
be dragged into public view. If they direct our councils, at 
least let them answer for the result. We will not be responsible 
for their measures. If we do not hold the reins, we will not be 
accountable for the accidents which may befall the carriage. 

“But, Sir, lama denunciator! Of whom? Of the gentlemen 
on my left? Not at all; but of those men and their principles 
whom the people themselves have denounced: on whom they 
have burnt their indelible curse deep and lasting as the light- 
ning of heaven. But you are told not to regard such idle 
declamation. I would remind the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Root] that, if to declaim be not to reason, so neither is it to 
be argumentative to be dull. Warmth is the creature of the 
heart not of the head. A position in itself just can lose no part 
of its truth from the manner in which it is uttered, whether by 
the dryest and most stupid special pleader, or bellowed with 
the lungs of a stentor. Are our opponents ashamed of their 
cause that they devolve its defence on the little ones by whom 
we are beset? Mr. Speaker, I had hoped that we should not be 
content to live upon the principal of our popularity; that we 
should go on to deserve the public confidence, and the dis- 
approbation of the gentlemen over the way. But, if every- 
thing is to be reversed, if official influence is to become the 
handmaid of private interest, if the old system is to be revived 
with the old men, or any that can be picked up, I may deplore 
the defection but never will I cease to stigmatize it.’’* 


In weighing the full significance of these speeches, it 
should be remembered that they were delivered before the 
Supreme Court of the United States, speaking through 
Chief Justice Marshall, had decided that the repealing 
act passed by the Georgia Legislature was unconstitu- 
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tional, and declared obiter that it might well be doubted 
whether it was competent for the courts to set aside legis- 
lation on the ground that it was begotten by corrupt in- 
ducements. The case, therefore, was one in which the 
attitude of the individual member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives towards the recommendations of the Committee 
on Claims was free to be determined mainly by the extent 
to which he was able to respond to the purest and highest 
motives to legislative action. In reading the attacks made 
by Randolph on the Yazoo grant, it is impossible not to 
feel the glow of his kindling imagination and fine moral 
passion; but, along with it, is communicated to the reader 
the inevitable reflection that, constituted as is the per- 
plexing web of conflicting facts and considerations, in 
which most questions of justice and expediency are en- 
tangled, constricted as is the freedom of the parliamen- 
tary leader in dealing with ideal conceptions and standards 
of duty by the pressure of practical necessities and impor- 
tunities, it was impossible for a man to continue to be the 
master of the House of Representatives, who unfalteringly 
opposed a compromise in a dubious controversy, approved 
by a Commission, composed of three members of the Presi- 
dential Cabinet (to say nothing of the fact that two of 
them were such able and upright men as James Madison 
and Albert Gallatin), held up to scorn the House Com- 
mittee on Claims, because it reached the same conclusion 
as they, and ignored the fact that the Yazoo claimants had 
not only won the general support of the Federalist mem- 
bers of the House but that of some of the most influential 
members of his own party; and that the whole tendency 
of his speeches was to affix a stigma to every man who 
countenanced the compromise in any manner or degree. 
As has been said in kindred terms of similar conduct in 
relation to war, the conduct of Randolph in this instance 
was magnificent; but it was not Political Leadership. 
Under the circumstances, the fiery invective that he ex- 
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haled against the Yazoo conspirators and the Committee 
on Claims could not fail to scorch the garments and to 
irritate the skin of the President, Madison, and Gallatin, 
as well as of some of the leading Democratic members of 
the House from the Middle States and New England, and 
of many other powerful individuals, whom no person, 
aspiring to the leadership of his party in the House, could 
afford lightly to affront. After the debate on the Clark 
proviso, the loss of leadership in the House by Randolph 
was, in our opinion, simply a question of time. Gideon 
Granger, of course, was enraged by the assaults upon him, 
and openly declared that he or Randolph must fall. He 
was understood to mean that he would challenge Randolph 
to a duel, and someone remarked that the latter would not 
be backward in answering a call of that sort. ‘‘No,”’ 
replied Granger, ‘‘not in that way. I mean as a public 
man—as a political character.’’ After the adjournment of 
the 8th Congress, he made a tour of the New England 
States for the purpose of organizing a party to pull down 
Randolph. His efforts were attended with a considerable 
degree of success, and Barnabas Bidwell, of Massachusetts, 
was the person upon whom the malcontents agreed to 
confer the mantle of leadership in their movement. * 

But the intrepid stand taken by Randolph against the 
Yazoo claimants made a profound impression upon the 
general popular mind, which was well expressed by one of 
the leading journals of the time. 


“If some members of Congress,’’ it said, ‘‘are to be bribed 
with postoffice contracts to obtain their votes for a nefarious 
speculation on the one hand, and, if a member of Congress, 
superior to all corruption and all pollution or dishonor, is to be 
pulled down; and the offices of government are to be employed 
to such ends; it is vain to pretend that Republican government 
can stand, if such corruption and such corrupt men are suffered 
to retain all the power which they prostitute; and if men of 
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virtue, honor, talents, and integrity are to be made victims of 
intrigue, bottomed on such corruption.”’* 


Especially in Virginia, was Randolph’s course rewarded 
with marked approbation. 

By the Richmond Enquirer, edited by the celebrated 
Thomas Ritchie, the Yazoo fraud and compromise were 
denounced as a ‘‘stupendous scheme of plunder.”’? And 
in a private conversation with John Quincy Adams 
William B. Giles told him that ‘‘Mr. Jefferson himself 
would lose an election in Virginia, if he was known to 
favor’ the compromise. 3 

If it is true, as the elder Charles Francis Adams thought, 
that the Virginia school of statesmanship was too abstract 
in its attitude towards public issues, it cannot be denied 
that the Yazoo debates suggest a nice question as to 
whether such a turn of mind is not fully as venial as 
that of being too practical. 

The impeachment of Samuel Chase, in which Randolph 
was the Chief Manager on behalf of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, was, like the impeachment of John Pickering, 
Judge of the District Court for the District of New Hamp- 
shire, in which he was also a Manager, during the same 
Congress, § one of the ebullitions of the angry feud between 
the Federalists and the Democrats, which, though inflamed 
at the time by violent prejudices of many sorts, is traced 
by afair-minded and patriotic reader to-day with no feeling 
but one of gratification that, in the formative period of our 
national history, the centripetal force of Federalism should 
have found an effective countercheck in the centrifugal 
force of democracy; and the centrifugal force of democracy 
an equally effective countercheck in the centripetal force 
of Federalism. But that the Pickering and Chase impeach- 

™ Garland, v. I, 205. 2 Oct. 7, 1806, 

3 Memoirs of J. Q. A., v. 1, 343. 


4 Works of John Adams, v. 6, 446. 
5A. of C., 1803-5, v. 1, 796. 
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ments were only parts of a deliberate and systematic plan 
to oust John Marshall and his associates from the bench 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, is an idea much 
more readily stated upon the strength of Federalist ani- 
mosities and suspicions than proved. Certainly, if such a 
plan ever existed, Randolph was not privy to it, so far as 
Marshall was concerned; for, repeatedly, as one of the 
Managers of the Chase impeachment, he took occasion to 
express the profound admiration which he entertained— 
as a matter of fact, until the last hour of his life—for the 
truly great and good man whose normal mind and kind 
generous heart never experienced any difficulty in making 
the proper allowances for Randolph’s mental and moral 
infirmities. * 

The Chase trial, of course, lacked the ancient setting, 
the ceremonious dignity and splendor and the vast volume 
of accusatory wrong-doing and misery which belonged to 
the impeachment of Warren Hastings. But, under the 
stimulus of factious passions and the general feelings 
aroused by the spectacle of a venerable signer of the 
Declaration of Independence, and an Associate Justice of 
the highest court in the land arraigned before the Federal 
Senate upon charges, involving everything except life 
itself that a human being should hold dear, even the simple 
Republican conditions that surrounded the Chase trial 
assumed a highly impressive aspect. To Samuel H. Smith, 
one of the reporters, who took down the proceedings in the 
case, we are indebted for a detailed description of the 
manner in which they were staged. The Senate chamber 
was fitted up in a style of appropriate elegance; benches, 
covered with crimson on each side, and in a line with the 
chair of the presiding officer, were assigned to the members 
of the Senate; on the right, and in front of the chair, was 
a box set apart for the Managers; and on the left was a 
similar box for the use of Judge Chase and his counsel and 

t Trial of Sam’l Chase, reported by Smith and Lloyd, v. 1, 120; v. 2, 465. 
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chairs for the use of such friends of his as he might wish to 
have admitted to the chamber. The residue of the floor 
was occupied by chairs for the accommodation of the 
members of the House of Representatives and by boxes 
for the reception of foreign ministers and civil and military 
officers of the United States. On the right and left of the 
chair, at the ends of the benches, assigned to the members 
of the Court, were boxes for the stenographers. The per- 
manent gallery was thrown open to the public indiscrim- 
inately. Below this gallery, and above the floor of the 
House, was erected another gallery fitted up with peculiar 
elegance, which was intended primarily for the use of the 
ladies; but this feature of the arrangement was at an early 
period of the trial abandoned; it having been found im- 
practicable to keep the sexes from commingling. At each 
end of the new gallery, were boxes reserved for the ladies 
attached to the families of public characters. The preser- 
vation of order was entrusted to the Marshal of the District 
of Columbia and his deputies. 

From day to day, the proceedings were followed with 
intense interest by an audience, largely composed of ladies 
dressed in the height of fashion, which gathered in the 
chamber in a dense throng on the day when the final vote 
was taken on the Articles of Impeachment, under circum- 
stances of the utmost solemnity, and listened to the poll 
of the Senators with the profoundest interest and anxiety. 

Over the proceedings presided the Vice-President Aaron 
Burr, whose conspicuous station, regular features, and 
elegant person would have made him an object of uni- 
versal curiosity, even if he had not been credited with 
many bonnes fortunes, and had not recently killed Alex- 
ander Hamilton in a duel—an act for which he still stood 
indicted in two States. His conduct, after the beginning 
of the trial, though he excited some resentment by testily 
scolding members of the Senate for not holding longer 

t Chase Trial, v. 1, 22. 
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sessions or for walking between him and the Managers, or 
for munching apples or cake during the trial,' was dis- 
tinguished by ability and impartiality. When Judge 
Chase first appeared in the case, Burr, who was declared 
by a newspaper of the day to have conducted the trial 
with “‘the dignity and impartiality of an angel, but with 
the rigor of a devil,’’? insisted upon the English rule which 
denied a prisoner the privilege of sitting when on trial, 
and ordered a chair, which the Sergeant-at-arms had 
brought forward for Judge Chase’s comfort, to be taken 
away; but, upon the Judge’s request, he recalled his com- 
mand and allowed him to be seated.3 ‘‘We are, indeed, 
fallen on evil times,” groaned Senator Plumer. ‘‘The high 
office of President is filled by an infidel, that of Vice-Presi- 
dent by a murderer.’’4 

The figure, however, upon which all eyes were fixed was, 
of course, that of Judge Chase himself. More than six 
feet in height, with a large head whitened by the lapse of 
sixty-one years, a broad, brownish red face, wide, thick 
shoulders, and a trunk overnourished by generous living, 
he easily filled any eye that might be bent upon him5; 
and, around him, and prepared to defend him with every 
resource, known to professional learning, ingenuity, and 
eloquence was a group of most remarkable lawyers; 
Joseph Hopkinson, of Pennsylvania, whose fame should be 
shifted from such a dubious prop as the authorship of 
Hail Columbia to his eminent professional standing; 
Philip Barton Key, of Maryland, a lawyer worthy of a 
high place even in the history of that nursing-mother of 
great lawyers; Robert Goodloe Harper (a), a native of 
Virginia, who, as a member of the House of Representa- 
tives from South Carolina, and of the United States 


t Plumer Diary, Jan. 2, Feb. 8 and 12, 1805; Plumer MSS., Libr. Cong. 
2 Davis, v. 2, 360. 

3 Life of Plumer, 330-331. 4 Id., 329. 

5 Signers of the Dec. of Independence, by Dwight, 245-52. 
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Senate from Maryland became one of the most prominent 
public men of his time, and was also one of the leaders of 
the Maryland Bar; Charles Lee, of Virginia, the Attorney 
General of the United States under the administration of 
President Adams (a), and Luther Martin, a slovenly, coarse, 
drunken man, and, at times, a very prolix aud tedious 
speaker,’ but, in amplitude of professional knowledge, in 
legal acumen, and in the combination of knock-down and 
drag-out characteristics of mind and temper which made 
up the masterful trial lawyer of the early bellicose, gladia- 
torial type, so conspicuous that, when stricken by paraly- 
sis in the old age, which he reached 1n defiance of every law 
prescribed by physical health, the General Assembly of 
Maryland imposed a tax of five dollars upon every member 
of the Maryland Bar for his support.? To meet this cluster 
of celebrated lawyers, the House of Representatives put 
forward seven Managers; John Randolph, who was not a 
practising lawyer at all, and had hardly studied law long 
enough to learn the difference between a contract and a 
tort; Cassar A. Rodney, of Delaware; Joseph H. Nicholson, 
of Maryland; Peter Early, of Georgia; John Boyle, of 
Kentucky; Christopher Clark, of Virginia; and G. W. 
Campbell, of Tennessee’; lawyers, it is true, and, in some 
instances, lawyers not without repute; but, in the aggre- 
gate, wholly outmatched by the antagonists whom they 
were elected to confront. The articles under which Judge 
Chase was impeached were eight in number, and resolved 
themselves into the charges that he had withheld legal 
rights from John Fries, when the latter was tried for treason 
on account of his part in the Whiskey Insurrection, to 
which he was entitled; that he had in different respects 
been guilty of partiality, intemperance, injustice, and op- 


« Life of Roger B. Taney, by Sam’l Tyler, 67. 

2 McGould, Great Am. Lawyers (Lewis), v. 2, 3-46; H. P. Goddard Md. 
Hist. Soc. Fund, Pub. No. 24; Law Review, v. 1, 279. 
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pression in connection with the trial of James Thompson 
Callender, when accused of libelling John Adams; and 
that his relations to Grand Juries, first at Newcastle, Dela- 
ware, and later at Baltimore, had been marked by political 
partisanship. * 

A majority of the Senators found Judge Chase ‘“‘guilty”’ 
under three of the eight articles; under one article he was 
unanimously found ‘“‘not guilty,” and under the remaining 
four articles he was found “‘not guilty”? by a majority of 
two in one instance, and of twenty-six in another and of 
fourteen in each of two other instances. Under no article, 
therefore, was he found “‘guilty” by a two-thirds vote of 
the Senators present, as required by the Federal Con- 
stitution. Hence Burr was compelled to declare that 
Samuel Chase, Esquire, stood acquitted of all the ar- 
ticles exhibited by the House of Representatives against 
him.? 

That Judge Chase richly deserved conviction under 
more than one of the articles we entertain no doubt, and 
the majority might well have gone further and found him 
guilty on one or more articles in addition to the three 
under which they did find him “‘guilty.” The testimony 
adduced before the Senate shows that he was an un- 
feeling, bigoted partisan, without any proper sense of 
judicial impartiality or decorum (a); and the admissions 
in his answer, and the observations of his Federalist con- 
temporaries show also that, when the proceedings against 
him commenced, neither he nor his party friends had much 
confidence in the strength of his defenses. Plumer, Bay- 
ard, and Pickering? all anticipated his conviction, though 
professing to rest their forebodings on other grounds than 
his guilt. 

1 Chase Trial, v. 1, 5. 2th, Sis Dy CORE 

3 Plumer to Cogswell, Jan. 4, 1805, Plumer MSS., Libr. Cong.; Plumer to 
Sheafe, Jan. 9, 1805, Jd.; Bayard to Harper, Jan. 30, 1804, Bayard Papers. 
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“Our public . . . will be as tame as Mr. Randolph can 
desire,” said Fisher Ames, ‘‘ You may broil Judge Chase and 
eat him, or eat him raw; it shall stir up less anger or pity than 
the Six Nations would show if Corn-Planter or Red Jacket 
were refused a belt of wampum.’’* 


That Judge Chase was not convicted, was due to the 
fact that the thick and thin Federalists in the Senate were 
as blindly determined to find him “‘not guilty” as most of 
the Democrats in the Senate were determined to find him 
‘‘guilty’’; to the fact that the more scrupulous and fair- 
minded Federalists in the Senate saw in his impeachment 
an intent to revolutionize the entire Supreme Court; and 
to the fact that enough Democratic Senators, to save him 
from conviction, cherished the conscientious belief that it 
was better to tolerate the misconduct of a single learned 
and able Judge, and aged Revolutionary patriot, into 
which, no matter how indecorous or partisan, no ingredient 
of corruption had entered, than by his conviction to spread 
abroad yet more widely the radical spirit which was 
undermining in the popular breast the old conservative 
sentiment of respect for the judicial office. 

The views that we have expressed in regard to the 
weight of the evidence in the Chase trial have been formed 
notwithstanding the fact that we do not hesitate to say 
that, in our judgment, any impeachment that would really 
have led to the removal of Chief Justice Marshall, and have 
arrested the powerful series of judicial opinions from his 
pen, which did so much to invigorate all the organs of 
Federal authority, and to promote our national unity, 
would have been a thing to be deplored fully as much as 
if there had been a successful consummation of the Con- 
way Cabal against the leadership of Washington during the 
Revolutionary War. 

Randolph was the real Democratic protagonist in the 


* Ames to Dwight, Jan. 20, 1805, Ames, 1, 328. 
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Chase impeachment. Of his first speech, John Quincy 
Adams says in his Memoirs only that Mr. Randolph, 
Chairman of the Managers, in a speech of about an hour 
and a half, opened the cause on the part of the House in 
support of the eight Articles.‘ Of Randolph’s second 
speech, however, when his feelings had been worked up to 
the highest point by the heated controversy over the 
Articles, not one of which evoked from his intensely parti- 
san nature any response but that of ‘‘not guilty,” he gives 
this highly colored description: 


“On the reopening of the Court, he [Randolph] began a 
speech of about two hours and a half with as little relation to the 
subject matter as possible; without order, connection or argu- 
ment; consisting, altogether, of the most hackneyed common- 
places of popular declamation, mingled up with panegyrics 
and invectives upon persons; with a few well-expressed ideas, a 
few striking figures, much distortion of face and contortion of 
body, tears, groans and sobs; with occasional pauses for recol- 
lection and continual complaint of having lost his notes.’’? (a) 


Of the first speech Dr. Manasseh Cutler, a member of the 
House at the time, remarks in his diary, “‘Randolph made 
his speech, nothing great. Closed with much spiteful- 
ness’’3; and, in a letter to the Rev. Dr. Dana, he termed 
the speech a ‘“‘feeble’’ one.4 Of the second speech Dr. 
Cutler remarks in his diary: ‘*Then Randolph began, and 
spoke about 3)4 hours—an outrageous, infuriated decla- 
mation which might have done honor to Marat or Robes- 
pierre.’ Of the second speech Plumer, at the time a 
member of the Senate, wrote to his wife: ‘‘His (Ran- 
dolph’s) speech was devoid of argument, method, or con- 
sistency, but was replete with invective and even vulgarity 

1 Memoirs, v. 1, 349. 2 Id., 359. 

3 Feb. 9, 1805, Life of Rev. Manasseh Cutler, by his grandchildren, v. 2, 
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_ [ never heard him deliver such a weak, feeble, 
and deranged harangue.’’* To say the least, these com- 
ments should be received with a high degree of caution. 
Cutler, Plumer, and Adams all had the habit of invective 
as badly as Randolph himself. The only difference was 
that in them it lacked the artistic form and piquant flavor 
which he gave it. Cutler and Plumer were bigoted Feder- 
alists; and Adams was no better at this time; and all 
three had quite as little use for a Virginian as Randolph 
had, or professed to have, for a New Englander. Fully 
possessed of the idea that the infidel Jefferson and his 
Democratic canaille contemplated nothing less than the 
removal of all the members of the Supreme Court and the 
general desecration of the Bench, their minds, under the 
influence of the stirring spectacle that they had witnessed 
every day during the trial, and of the inflammatory ap- 
peals of Judge Chase’s advocates, had become wrought 
up to the highest point of excitement. It is noticeable 
that in his Memoirs Adams passes no censorious judgment 
on Randolph’s first speech. Who that is familiar with the 
sour eructations of his Memoirs can doubt that he would 
have done so had it not been a good one? It is noticeable 
also that Cutler has nothing in his diary, at any rate, to 
say of this speech except that it was ‘“‘nothing great’’; and 
that Plumer had nothing to say of it at all. It is enough 
for us to affirm that the speech, even as reported, can take 
care of itself. Better speeches have been delivered by 
other famous orators; many better speeches were de- 
livered by Randolph himself in his career. Lemuel Saw- 
yer, who was, however, by no means an unqualified ad- 
mirer even of Randolph’s public character, tells us that 
‘“‘it was not considered the best of his forensic efforts.’’? 
As it was but an opening speech in a trial, a kind of speech 
which imposes distinct limitations upon the highest mani- 


t Feb. 28, 1805, Plumer MSS., Libr. Cong. 
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festations of eloquence, it could hardly be such; but that 
it was a clear, concise, and pointed statement of what the 
Managers intended to prove, no one who has read it, and 
has had enough professional experience to know what the 
function of an opening speech is, can deny. 

How far Adams was justified in imputing extreme irrele- 
vancy and lack of order, coherence, and logic to Randolph's 
second speech, we really have no meansof determining. As 
reported by Samuel H. Smith and his fellow-stenographer, 
it occupies only about thirty crown-octavo pages in twelve 
point type. Whether the speech consumed in its delivery 
about three and a half hours, as Cutler states, or only two 
and a half, as Adams states, it must not be fully reported; 
for even the most deliberate speaker would not take two 
and a half hours to deliver a speech of such brief length as 
the printed version of this one. Nor can we see that the 
speech, even as reported, merits such condemnation as 
Adams deals out to it. It certainly is not distinguished 
by the directness, the logical texture, the orderly arrange- 
ment and the high-pitched but unbrokenly sustained 
rhythm of the Yazoo speeches, for instance. At times its 
voice cracks, so to speak, but it is illumined here and 
there by more than one of Randolph’s very best mental 
characteristics. One, his remarkable faculty for lighting 
up an obscure subject with a single flash, is startlingly 
illustrated by what he said in reply to the contention of 
Judge Chase’s counsel that Judge Chase was not im- 
peachable for any cause that was not indictable—a con- 
tention on which the entire legal argument in the case 
largely turned. 


“Suffer me,’”’ he said, ‘‘to say a few words on the general 
doctrine of impeachment, on which the wildest opinions have 
been advanced, unsupported by the Constitution, inconsistent 
with reason and at war with each other. It has been con- 
tended that an offence to be impeachable must be indictable. 
For what then (I pray you) was it that this provision of im- 
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peachment found its way into the Constitution? Could it not 
have said at once that any civil officer of the United States, 
convicted on an indictment, should (¢pse facte) be removed from 
office. This would be coming at the thing by a short and 
obvious way. If the Constitution did not contemplate a 
distinction between an impeachable, and an indictable, offense, 
whence this cumbrous and expensive process which has cost us 
much labor and so much anxiety to the nation’ Whence this 
idle parade, this wanton waste of time and treasure, when the 
ready intervention of a court and jury alone was wanting to 
rectify the evil? . . . The President of the United States has a 
qualified negative on all bills passed by the two houses of 
Congress that he may arrest the passage of a law framed ina 
moment of legislative delirium. Let us suppose it exercised 
indiscriminately on every act presented for his acceptance. 
This surely would be an abuse of his constitutional power 
richly deserving impeachment; and yet no man will pretend to 
say it is an indictable offence.”’* 


The fact that Randolph shed tears while delivering the 
closing speech in the Chase case is also evidenced by a 
letter from Dr. Cutler to Dr. Torrey. 


“We had the mortification,’”’ he said, “to sit and hear for 
more than three hours the most outrageous invectives against 
the Judge and fulsome panegyrics upon himself and his party. 
In the midst of his harangue the fellow cried like a baby with 
clear, sheer madness.”’? 


The prudence of not inclining the ear too quickly to 
what such uncompromising Federalists as Plumer or Dr. 
Cutler had to say about Randolph in connection with the 
Chase trial is strongly confirmed, we might add, by what 
Plumer had to say about him as soon as Randolph became 
alienated from the majority of his party. In his Register 
Plumer refers to this break, which apparently augured so 


* Chase Trial, v. 2, 452. 
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well for the Federalists, and, alluding to one of the speeches 
delivered by Randolph on Gregg’s Non-Importation 
Resolution, he writes to an unknown correspondent in this 
manner: ‘“‘The attention of crowded galleries was fixed 
upon him. The Senators left their chamber to listen to his 
eloquence. I heard him for nearly two hours with very 
great pleasure. He is certainly a man of very great tal- 
ents, and by far the best speaker in the House.’’! (a). 
John Quincy Adams, for whom Ezekiel Webster, the bro- 
ther of Daniel, once said that even his political adherents 
could not entertain one kind personal feeling, unless they 
disembowelled themselves, like a trussed turkey, of all that 
was human nature within them, felt for John Randolph 
a hatred which was nothing less than a form of mental 
gangrene.? Randolph, he said, was the image of a great 
man stamped upon base metal. On another occasion, he 
likened Randolph’s eloquence to that of Hogarth’s Gin 
Lane and Beer Alley. And, on the same occasion, he 
applied to him two lines from Ovid; the latter of which 
would not have lost its point if it had been given a retro- 
verted direction: 


Pallor in ore sedet; macies in corpore toto, 
Pectora felle virent; lingua est suffusa veneno.$ 


His face is ashen; meagre his whole body, 
His breast is green with gall; suffused with poison his tongue. (0) 


But even Adams was compelled to admit in the end, 
though a little later Daniel Webster would have saved him 
the necessity of doing so, that there was no one from the 
Free States in the House able to contend on equal terms 
with either John Randolph or Henry Clay.®° And yet, 

« Mar. 5, 1806, Life of Wm. Plumer, by Plumer, 340. 

2 Andrew Jackson, by James Parton, v. 3, 166. 

3 Memoirs, v. 8, 64. 
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suggestively enough, when considered in connection with 
what he said of Randolph’s second speech in the Chase 
trial, a few weeks later he describes Randolph as having 
just made a speech which, as usual, had neither beginning, 
middle, nor end, and issued from a mind in which egotism, 
Virginian aristocracy, slave-scourging, liberty, religion, 
literature, science, wit, fancy, generous feelings, and 
malignant passions constituted a chaos from which noth- 
ing orderly could ever flow. Twenty yards of tape-worm, 
Adams said, had come from him but there was an endless 
length left within. However, though he was a mere 
visitor to the House on this occasion, Adams records in 
his Memoirs the fact that he listened to Randolph between 
three and four hours, which he would hardly have done if 
Randolph’s eloquence had been a mere vermifuge. ' 

One passage in Randolph’s first speech in the Chase 
trial was destined to become a standing feature of declama- 
tion exercises at American academies. ‘This was its con- 
clusion in which he referred to the precipitancy of Judge 
Chase in passing upon a point of law in the case of John 
Fries, who was sentenced to death, when tried before Judge 
Chase, but was pardoned by President Adams. 


‘“‘T have endeavored, Mr. President,” he said, ‘‘in a manner 
I am sensible, very lame and inadequate, to discharge the duty 
incumbent on me; to enumerate the principal points upon 
which we shall rely and to repel some of the prominent objec- 
tions advanced by the Respondent. Whilst we confidently 
expect his conviction, it is from the strength of our cause, and 
not from any art or skill in conducting it. It requires so little 
support that (thank Heaven) it cannot be injured by any weak- 
ness of mine. We shall bring forward in proof such a speci- 
men of judicial tyranny as I trust in God will never be again 
exhibited in our country. 

“The Respondent hath closed his defence by an appeal to the 
great Searcher of Hearts for the purity of his motives. For 
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his sake I rejoice that by the timely exercise of that mercy, 
which for wise purposes has been reposed in the executive, this 
appeal is not drowned by the blood of an innocent man crying 
aloud for vengeance; that the mute agony of widowed despair 
and the wailing voice of the orphan do not plead to Heaven for 
justice on the oppressor’s head. But for that intervention, 
self-accusation before that dread tribunal would have been 
needless. On that awful day, the blood of a poor, ignorant, 
friendless, unlettered German, murdered under the semblance 
and color of law, sent without pity to the scaffold would have 
risen in judgment at the Throne of Grace against the unhappy 
man arraigned at your bar. But the President of the United 
States by a well-timed act at once of justice and of mercy (and 
mercy like charity covereth a multitude of sins) wrested the 
victim from his grasp, and saved him from the countless 
horrors of remorse by not suffering the pure ermine of justice 
to be dyed in the innocent blood of John Fries.’’? 


Nor should we fail to recall the sonorous and impressive 
words with which Randolph made his last appeal to the 
Senate: 


‘“We have performed our duty, we have bound the criminal 
and dragged him to your altar. The nation expects from you 
that award which the evidence and the law requires. It re- 
mains for you to say whether he (Judge Chase) shall again 
become the scourge of an exasperated people, or whether he 
shall stand as a landmark and a beacon to the present gener- 
ation and a warning to the future that no talents, however 
great, no age, however venerable, no character, however sacred, 
no connections, however influential, shall save that man from 
the justice of his country who prostitutes the best gifts of 
Nature and of God and the power, with which he is invested 
for the general good, to the low purposes of an electioneering 
partisan.’’? 


The whole truth about Randolph’s part in the Chase 
trial, however, cannot be told by any honest biographer 
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without the admission that, to say the least, it added little 
or nothing to the reputation which he had acquired during 
the Sixth and Seventh Congresses and the earlier portion 
of the Eighth. To begin with, the impeachment failed, 
and who does not remember the lines of Emerson: 


One thing is forever good, 
That one thing is success; 
Dear to the Eumenides, 

And to all the heavenly brood? 


Then, the discredit of defeat had to be endured almost 
entirely by Randolph alone. It was at the direct instiga- 
tion of a letter from Jefferson to Joseph H. Nicholson that 
the impeachment proceedings were commenced. After a 
political harangue by Judge Chase to a Grand Jury at 
Baltimore, which was subsequently made the basis of one 
of the articles of impeachment, Jefferson wrote to Nichol- 
son: ‘‘Ought this seditious and official attack on the 
principles of our Constitution and on the proceedings of a 
state to go unpunished? And to whom so pointedly as 
yourself will the public look for the necessary measures?”’ 
But that circumspect politician was careful to add: ‘‘For 
myself it is better that I should not interfere’’'; and, 
acting under the advice of Macon, Nicholson, for fear 
that he might be charged with coveting Judge Chase’s 
shoes, passed on the lead in the case to Randolph, who 
was not easily perturbed by fears of any sort.? The con- 
sequence was that, when the impeachment failed, Jeffer- 
son had nothing to do but to keep his lips closed, and 
Nicholson had only a subaltern’s share of the catastrophe 
to bear; while Randolph had to face the plenary responsi- 
bility which always attaches to the commander-in-chief 
in a disastrous enterprise. And the necessity certainly 
could not have been rendered any the less painful or pre- 
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judicial to him by the fact, which he must have known, that 
at least one member of Jefferson’s cabinet, who had his eye 
upon the Presidency, found no little satisfaction in the 
blighting effect that the miscarriage of the Chase impeach- 
ment was likely to have upon the opening bud of Ran- 
dolph’s presidential promise. We know from the Memoirs 
of John Quincy Adams that, after the verdict in the Chase 
case, Madison took little pains to conceal his amusement 
over the chagrin of the Managers. ! 

Moreover, with his usual clear-sightedness, Joseph G. 
Baldwin, in his admirable essay on Randolph, appraises 
very correctly the worth of Randolph’s first and second 
speeches in the Chase trial when he says that his efforts in 
it, ‘“though good specimens of oratory and rhetoric, were 
rather a foil than a match to the trained forensic skill, 
legal learning, and rough but strong logical powers of 
Luther Martin.”* The questions, involved in the argu- 
ment in the case, were in a large measure purely legal 
questions, to which no one could hope to address himself 
with distinguished success, unless qualified for the task by 
the highest degree of technical knowledge and special 
training. Burke said that lawyers failed in Parliament 
because they brought to it nothing but the rinsings of 
their empty bottles. If Randolph can be justly said to 
have failed in point of forensic efficiency in the Chase 
case, it was because he brought to it nothing but the rins- 
ings of his empty parliamentary bottles; which, under the 
cricumstances, was all that he or any other member of 
the House, who was not a lawyer by profession, could bring 
toit. The eight articles of impeachment were written by 
his own hand, and they were drawn up with a degree of 
transparent clearness and pointed brevity which any 
lawyer, however eminent or skillful, might have envied. 
But this was mainly a matter of literary composition, 
calling for nothing more than the exercise of native and 

tV. I, 365. 2 Party Leaders, 176. 
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acquired gifts of expression which Randolph possessed in a 
remarkable degree. His opening speech, too, as we have 
said, was an excellent one; but the office of delivering this 
called for no qualifications essentially different in kind 
from those requisite for his statements as Chairman of the 
Committee on Ways and Means of the House. The 
searching test, however, of Randolph’s ability to cope with 
his professional antagonists, to whom the discussion of 
legal questions was as familiar as the untying of their 
garters, arose when he came to his concluding speech on 
behalf of the Managers, in which, in addition to summing 
up and dissecting the evidence, he was expected, among 
other things, to contend that Judge Chase erred at the 
trial of James Thompson Callender at Richmond in ex- 
cluding the evidence of John Taylor of Caroline because he 
could not prove the truth of the whole of one of the charges 
in the indictment, although the charge embraced more 
than one fact,’ and also in awarding a capias against Cal- 
lender instead of ordering the clerk to issue a summons.’ 
In his last speech, Randolph fell below the standard of his 
professional antagonists as Fox or Sheridan, neither of 
whom were lawyers, might have done, or as Martin, or 
Harper, if they had not been lawyers, might have done. 
When he entered upon this speech, he was in a low state of 
health, partly the result of habitual indisposition, and 
partly the result of the excessive labors which his delicate 
frame had undergone during the second session of the 
Eighth Congress. On this account, he had more than once 
been compelled to be absent while the trial was going on; 
and, doubtless, to the nervous, overwrought condition, 
in which he issued from the exciting Yazoo debates to take 
his place at the head of the Managers, are to be attributed 
the symptoms of physical disturbance which marked, 
though not to the exaggerated extent pictured by Adams, 
his second speech. Singularly deliberate and self-possessed 
' Chase Trial, v. 1, 6. PI Gb Gf 
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as a speaker, if a great volume of contemporary testi- 
mony to that effect is to be believed, no other explanation 
is tenable. But, apart from his normal state of health, 
poor at its best, Randolph brought to this second speech 
in the Chase case pretty much everything that he had to 
bring to such a case; fresh, crisp ideas, happy images, 
blistering invective, quick strokes of instinctive intelli- 
gence, and polished declamation. But law and legal me- 
thods of statement and reasoning, in other words the things 
most essential to the proper presentation of his case, he 
did not bring, because he did not have them to bring. To 
use a coarse Saying, he was not fighting on his own dung- 
hill; and Hopkinson, Key, Harper, and Martin were. If 
he failed, it was as Luther Martin failed in the Federal 
Convention of 1787, when brought into contrast with men 
like James Madison, who had given to great questions of 
public policy, and to broad constitutional principles, the 
same special study that Martin had given to ordinary 
principles of civil and criminal law, or as he would have 
failed if he had sought to rival Randolph in the debate 
over Gregg’s Non-Importation Resolution or in the de- 
bates over the Missouri Compromise. There is a world of 
shrewd justice in the question put by Charles Lamb to 
someone who criticised Smollett’s continuation of Hume’s 
History of England. Well, what if Hume had attempted 
to continue Humphrey Clinker? Luther Martin and 
Robert Goodloe Harper were great lawyers; Randolph 
was a great parliamentary and popular orator. If they 
won any decisive triumph over him in the Chase case, it 
was a fleeting one, when measured by its relations to the 
sum of Randolph’s achievements, and to the extent of his 
fame in his own and our time. A few brief biographical 
sketches suffice to satisfy such special interest as is felt 
about them, masters of their noble calling in their day 
as they were; but the universal interest felt in Randolph 
by his contemporaries, and the widespread interest felt in 
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him long after his death and now, have been attested by 
every trumpet that Fame presses to her lips; history, 
biography, tradition, song, the brush of the painter, the 
pencil of the caricaturist, the death mask of the sculptor. 
Of all the men who directly participated in the Chase 
trial his shade is almost the only one that can proudly 
say: “Volito vivus per ora virum.” Nor should we omit 
to mention the fact that one of the remarkable law- 
yers, who represented Chase during his trial, Joseph Hop- 
kinson, is known to have once expressed the opinion that 
Randolph should have been bred to the bar.* ‘‘Were 
we,” says Sawyer, ‘‘to select any portion of his (Ran- 
dolph’s) legislative career as the most brilliant, one in 
which his faculties were in their fullest vigor, and his in- 
fluence the most powerful, we should refer to the 
sessions of 1804-05.’”’? Whether our selection would fall 
upon the same sessions or not, it is unnecessary to say; 
but it is certain that, besides testimony of a more direct 
nature to the shining talents exhibited by Randolph during 
those sessions, we have convincing evidence of the place 
that he held in the eye of the House in the numerous 
references made to him in debate during those sessions by 
friend and foe. A proof of the admiration and cordial 
affection entertained for him by his most faithful adher- 
ents in Congress is found in the declaration of Cesar A. 
Rodney on one occasion that it was both his pride and 
pleasure to act with him.3 

Again and again, reluctant acknowledgments of his rare 
gifts were made by his opponents in debate. During the 
Yazoo discussion, one of his Virginia colleagues, John G. 
Jackson, who approved the Yazoo Compromise, and had 
no good blood for him, declared disconsolately that Ran- 
dolph’s influence in the House was equal to the rapacity 
of the speculator [Granger] whose gigantic grasp he had 
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described.* On the other hand, the following extract from 
an attack on him by Matthew Lyon, of Vermont, during 
the Yazoo discussion, is a good illustration of the extent to 
which the unhappy sectional jealousies between the North 
and the South, which began so early and lasted so long, 
were inflamed by the general feeling, on the part of the 
Democratic masses of New England, that the structure of 
Southern society was essentially aristocratic, and that the 
institution of slavery bestowed too much ease and luxury 
upon the beats possidentes of its creation not to justify a 
little acrid discontent on their part with their own less 
favored lot under more equal conditions beneath a harsher 
sky and on a more sterile soil. After repelling the insinua- 
tion that Granger (a) had bribed him with postal contracts, 
Lyon said: 


“No, Sir, these charges have been fabricated in the disordered 
imagination of a young man whose pride has been provoked by 
my refusing to sing encore to all his political dogmas. I have 
had the impudence to differ from him in some few points and 
some few times to neglect his fiat. It is long since I have ob- 
served that the very sight of my plebeian face has had an 
unpleasant effect on the gentleman’s nose; for, out of respect 
to this House and to the State he represents, I will yet occa- 
sionally call him gentleman. I say, Sir, these charges have 
been brought against me by a person nursed in the bosom of 
opulence, inheriting the life services of a numerous train of the 
human species, and extensive fields, the original proprietors of 
which property, in all probability, came no honester by it 
than the purchasers of the Georgia lands did what they claim. 
Let that gentleman apply the fable of the thief and the receiver 
in Dilworth’s Spelling Book, so ingeniously quoted by himself 
in his own case, and give up the stolen men in his possession.’’? 


But even Lyon had to admit, as soon as he caught his 
breath, after this diatribe, that Randolph’s fortune, leisure, 
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and genius had enabled him to obtain a great share of the 
wisdom of the schools. * 

The acquittal of Judge Chase was a stinging disappoint- 
ment to both Randolph and Nicholson. The former re- 
lieved his pent-up feelings by promptly proposing in the 
House an amendment to the Federal Constitution, author- 
izing the President to remove a Federal judge on the joint 
address of both Houses of Congress?; and the latter by 
promptly proposing an amendment to the Federal Con- 
stitution empowering State Legislatures to recall United 
States Senators at their pleasure. (a) But even the 
result of the Chase impeachment could not seriously 
qualify the supreme gratification with which Randolph in 
after years reverted to Jefferson’s first administration and 
to the position that he had occupied in connection with it. 
To him those four years were always a kind of Saturnian 
age when the army and navy were diminished and the 
insolence of the military hireling kept safely within 
bounds; when the reduction of national taxation and the 
reduction of the national debt went hand in hand; when 
true Democratic thrift, frugality, simplicity, justice, and 
liberty prevailed; and when a vast stretch of country, 
almost large enough to sate the territorial lust of Alexander 
or Cesar, was purchased for a song from a conqueror even 
greedier of dominion than they. 


“Sir,’”’ said Randolph, on one occasion, in his original way, 
“‘T have never seen but one administration which seriously and 
in good faith was disposed to give up its patronage and was 
willing to go farther than Congress or even the people them- 
selves, so far as Congress represents their feelings, desired; and 
that was the first administration of Thomas Jefferson. He, Sir, 
was the only man I ever knew or heard of who really, truly, and 
honestly not only said ‘nolo episcopari’ but actually refused the 
mitre. It was a part of my duty, and one of the most pleasant 
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parts of public duty that I ever performed under his recom- 
mendation—not because he recommended it, thank God!—to 
move in this House to relieve the public at once from the whole 
burden of that system of Internal Taxation, the practical effect 
of which was, whatever might have been its object, to produce 
patronage rather than revenue. He, too, had really at heart, 
and showed it by his conduct, the reduction of the National 
debt; and that in the only mode by which it can ever be 
reduced, by lessening the expenses of the Government till they 
are below its receipts.’’! 


‘“Never was there an administration,” he said in a note to 
his well-known speech in 1828 on Retrenchment and 
Reform, ‘‘more brilliant than that of Mr. Jefferson up to 
this period. We were indeed in the ‘full tide of successful 
experiment!’ Taxes repealed; the public debt amply 
provided for, both principal and interest; sinecures abol- 
ished; Louisiana acquired ; public confidence unbounded.’’? 


t Reg. of Debates, v. 4, Part 1, 1170. 
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CHAPTER VI 


Congressional Career Continued, 
Randolph Breaks with the Jefferson Administration 


When the Ninth Congress met on December 2, 1805, 
Macon was again elected Speaker of the House, * and Ran- 
dolph was again appointed Chairman of its Committee 
on Ways and Means.? One of his first acts was to oppose 
a proposition that a medal should be presented to William 
Eaton for his gallantry and good conduct in his expedition 
against Tripoli, and his opposition was voiced in the aca- 
demic English, of which Congress seems to have had the 
good sense and taste never to complain: 


“Tt has been stated,” he said, ‘‘that but three or four medals 
had been struck during the Revolutionary War, one I believe 
for Saratoga, another for the capitulation of York, a third 
perhaps upon that occasion more august when the Commander- 
in-Chief of our armies came to resign into the hands of the 
civil authority that military power with which he had been 
intrusted for the salvation of his country. I have always 
understood that medals were struck, not so much in compli- 
ment to an individual, as to commemorate some great national 
event, and we are now called upon to commemorate the great 
national event of what, Sir? A skirmish between a few of 
our countrymen and a handful of undisciplined, half-armed 
barbarians. As this question is rather a subject of taste and 
feeling than of argument, I shall not trouble the committee 
upon it further than to suggest that there is a true and false 
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sublime in politics as well as in poetry and that by attempting 
to soar too high we shall only plunge into bathos.’’! 


The question really at issue was whether Eaton should be 
given a medal or a sword, a gift of less significance, and 
Randolph, and nearly a majority of the House besides, 
thought a sword sufficient. And nothing could be more 
felicitously expressed than the distinction upon which he 
insisted, and which might well be taken to heart at the 
present time, when military decorations for participation 
in the World War are being so lavishly distributed that 
their chief value consists in the protection that they afford 
the wearer against the unfavorable inferences that might 
be drawn from failure to receive one: 


“Acts of heroism should never pass unheeded by; but every 
day did not produce a Cocles or Mutius. It was to pre- 
serve some proportion between the reward and the nature and 
value of the service that he opposed the resolution in its present 
shape. He wished the House to be more frugal of the treasure 
of public applause; it was more precious than that which all 
seemed ready enough to guard. In such cases, it was always 
safest to err on the side of economy. Already it seemed that a 
sword presented in the name of the nation was held too cheap 
a recompense for ordinary professional service. Where was 
thistoend? The utmost penury of approbation would not so 
injure the tone of public sentiment as this lavish prodigality.’’? 


Here we reach the circumstances which led directly 
to the defection of Randolph from the Jefferson adminis- 
tration, and which were set forth by him in the first of the 
celebrated letters signed ‘‘Decius.’’ These letters were 
published in the Richmond Enquirer, and the first appeared 
on Aug. 15, 1806. Their authorship was never involved in 
much doubt, but that they were from the hand of Ran- 
dolph himself is now, aside from other evidence, estab- 
lished by a letter from Joseph Bryan to Randolph which 
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has never, we believe, been published. ‘“‘I have seen your 
piece signed Decius,” Bryan said, ‘‘and all I can say is 
you have a confounded way of writing and speaking broad- 
out. Youcan't learn to call black blue, and yellow white.”’* 

On Dec. 3, 1805, Jefferson’s first annual message, after 
his sweeping reélection to the Presidency, was laid before 
the two Houses of Congress. It was penned at a time when 
Great Britain and Napoleon were engaged in too desperate 
a struggle with each other to care much whether the blows 
aimed by them at each other fell upon a neutral head or 
not; and when the jealousy of Spain, inflamed by the fact 
that the soil of the North American Continent was slipping 
from under her feet, was inflicting every grievous injury 
that it dared to do upon the people of the United States 
at sea and on land. After referring to the specific forms 
that this injury had assumed, the message concluded with 
the announcement that the President had found it ne- 
cessary at length to order the American troops on the 
Spanish-American frontiers of the United States to be in 
readiness to protect American citizens and to repel by 
arms any future aggressions. 

Three days after the transmission of this message the 
President sent another to Congress, but this time a special 
and confidential one on the subject of our relations with 
Spain. It recalled the fruitless efforts which our represen- 
tatives at the Court of Madrid had made to obtain from 
Spain indemnity for depredations upon American com- 
merce for which she was responsible, or to arrive at any 
satisfactory understanding with her as to the true bound- 
aries of Louisiana; and it was accompanied by documents 
which, in the opinion of the President, authorized the 
inference that it was the intention of the Spaniards to 
advance on our possessions until they should be repressed 
by an opposing force. ‘‘Considering that Congress alone 
is constitutionally invested with the power of changing our 
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conditions from peace to war,’’ the President declared, ‘‘I 
have thought it my duty to await their authority for using 
force in any degree which could be avoided.”’ 

The message further stated that there was reason to be- 
lieve that France was disposed to effect a settlement of the 
boundary dispute between Spain and the United States 
on a plan analogous to what our Ministers had proposed, 
and so comprehensive as to remove as far as possible the 
grounds of future collision and controversy on the eastern 
as well as western side of the Mississippi: 


“The present crisis in Europe,’’ the President said, ‘‘is 
favorable for pressing a settlement and not a moment should be 
lost in availing ourselves of it. Should it pass unimproved our 
situation would become much more difficult. Formal war is 
not necessary. It is not probable that it will follow, but the 
protection of our citizens, the spirit and honor of our country 
require that force should be interposed in a certain degree. It 
will probably contribute to advance the object of peace. 

‘But the course to be pursued will require the command of 
means which it belongs to Congress exclusively to yield or deny. 
To them I communicate every fact material for their infor- 
mation and the documents necessary to enable them to judge 
for themselves. To their wisdom then I look for the course I 
am to pursue, and will pursue with sincere zeal that which they 
shall approve.” 


This message, with the accompanying documents, was 
referred to a select committee composed of Randolph, 
Nicholson, John Cotton Smith, of Connecticut, Gurdon 5. 
Mumford, of New York, David R. Williams, of South 
Carolina, Barnabas Bidwell, of Massachusetts, and Robert 
Brown, of Pennsylvania. 

In his first letter, ‘“Decius’’' tells us that Randolph, as 
chairman of this committee, immediately waited on the 
President and informed him of the direction which had 
been given to the message; expressing at the same time his 
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willingness and readiness to codperate, so far as his prin- 
ciples and judgment would permit, in such plans as the 
Executive might have devised for the occasion. He then 
learned, not without some surprise, that an appropriation 
of two millions was wanted to purchase Florida. He told 
the President without reserve that he would never agree to 
such a measure because the money had not been asked for 
in the message; that he could not consent to shift upon his 
own shoulders, or those of the House, the proper responsi- 
bility of the Executive; but that, even if the money had 
been explicitly demanded, he should have been averse to 
granting it, as, after the total failure of every attempt at 
negotiation, such a step would disgrace the American 
people, since France would never withhold her ill offices 
when by their interposition she could extort money from 
them, and because, if Great Britain, with whom the United 
States had serious matters of controversy, did not consider 
their supplying her enemies with money as a breach of their 
neutrality, it must inspire her with contempt for any 
attitudeof resistance which they might assume towards her. 
Under the circumstances, in the judgment of Randolph, 
it was equally to the interest of Spain and the United 
States to accommodate the matter by an exchange of ter- 
ritory. Tothisidea the President seemed much opposed. 
Randolph further stated that the nations of Europe, like 
the Barbary Powers, would in the future refuse to look at 
the credentials of American Ministers without a previous 
douceur; and he said much more to the same purpose. 

So far we have told the story in all but the exact words of 
‘Decius,”’ and we shall continue for a time to follow closely 
in his footsteps. 

The Committee met on Dec. 7, but came to no definite 
conclusion. One of its members, Barnabas Bidwell, to 
whom the esoteric meaning of the message had doubtless 
been confided by the President, construed it into a requi- 
sition for money for purposes of foreign intercourse, and 
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proposed a grant to that effect; but his construction was 
not supported, and his proposition was overruled. He, 
himself, when the subject was agitated in the House, would 
not avow the same construction of the message which he 
had given to it in committee. On Dec. 14, Randolph was 
obliged to go to Baltimore, whence he did not return until 
Dec. 21. Previous to his departure, having occasion to 
call on Madison, the Secretary of State, he was told by 
him that France would not permit Spain to adjust her 
differences with the United States; that France wanted 
money, and that they must give it to her or have a Span- 
ish and French war. On the morning of Dec. 21, Randolph 
returned from Baltimore, and the committee was immedi- 
ately convened. As they were about to assemble, he was 
called aside by the Secretary of the Treasury—Gallatin— 
with whom he retired, and who put into his hands a paper 
headed: ‘‘Provision for the Purchase of Florida.’ As 
soon as Randolph cast his eyes on this heading, he declared 
that he would not vote a shilling. The Secretary inter- 
rupted him by observing, with his characteristic caution, 
that he did not mean to be understood as recommending 
the measure; but that, if the committee should deem it 
advisable to raise the necessary supplies, he had devised, 
as he had been requested or directed to do, a plan for 
effecting the object. Randolph expressed himself as dis- 
gusted with the whole proceeding, which he could not but 
consider as highly disingenuous. He said that he was as 
sensible of the importance of Florida to the United States 
and as willing to acquire it honorably as any man; but he 
would never consent to proceed in that way; that the most 
scrupulous care had been taken to cover the reputation of 
the administration, though Congress was expected to act 
as if it had no character to lose; that, whilst the official 
language of the Executive was consistent and dignified, 
warned them of the determination of Spain to advance 
upon the possessions of the United States until she should 
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be repressed by an opposing force, declared that the pro- 
tection of American citizens as well as the spirit and honor 
of the United States rendered the interposition of force 
necessary, and announced at the same time the determina- 
tion of the President to pursue the course which the wis- 
dom of Congress might prescribe, Congress was privily 
required to take upon itself all the odium of shrinking 
from the national honor and national defence and of 
delivering the public purse to the first cutthroat that de- 
mandedit. From the face of the official communications, it 
would appear that the Executive had discharged his duty 
in recommending manly and vigorous measures which he 
had been obliged to abandon because he had been com- 
pelled by Congress to pursue an opposite course, when, in 
fact, Congress itself had been acting all the while at Execu- 
tive instigation. Randolph further observed that he did 
not understand this double set of opinions and principles, 
the one ostensible to go upon the Journals and before the 
public, the other the efficient and the real motive to action; 
that he held true wisdom and cunning to be utterly in- 
compatible in the conduct of great affairs; and that he had 
strong objections to the measure in itself; but that, in the 
shape in which it was presented, his repugnance to it was 
insuperable. And, in a subsequent conversation with the 
President, in which these objections were recapitulated, 
Randolph declared that he too had a character to support 
and principles to maintain, and avowed his opposition to 
the whole scheme. 

So far we have trudged obsequiously along behind the 
heels of ‘‘Decius,”’ but to his narrative we might add the 
fact that, when Madison made his statement that the 
United States must give France money or have a Spanish 
and French war, Randolph abruptly left his presence, 
exclaiming as he went: “‘Good morning, Sir, I see I am not 
calculated for a politician.’’! 
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Upon the assembling of the Committee, after the inter- 
view between Randolph and Gallatin, it instructed Ran- 
dolph to obtain from the Secretary of War an opinion as 
to the force which would be necessary for the defence of the 
Southern frontier of the United States, and also informa- 
tion as to the number of troops already stationed in that 
part of the country. This instruction was duly carried 
out by Randolph and a reply was made by the Secretary 
of War which was laid before the Committee at another 
meeting. At this meeting, Bidwell moved the adoption of 
the same proposition which Gallatin had placed in Ran- 
dolph’s hand, namely; that Congress should vote an ap- 
propriation of two millions of dollars for the purchase 
of Florida and, to raise the sum, should provide for the 
continuance of certain existing duties. The motion was 
rejected, and Randolph, under the instructions of the 
Committee, drafted a report on its behalf stating that it 
saw in the multiplied aggressions of Spain ample cause for 
war, but, conceiving that the true interests of the American 
people required peace, it forebore to recommend offensive 
measures. The Committee, the report further stated, 
believed it to be the policy of America to reap the neutral 
harvest, and to seize the favorable occasion for extinguish- 
ing the public debt, at once the price of her liberties and 
the badge of her ancient servitude. Its sense was neither 
to make war nor to purchase peace, but to provide for the 
defence of the actual territory of the country which its 
highest authority had announced to have been violated 
and to be menaced with fresh invasion. Accompanying 
the report, was a resolution that such number of troops 
(not exceeding some maximum limit) as the President 
should deem sufficient to protect the Southern frontier of 
the United States from Spanish inroad and insult, and to 
chastise the same, be immediately raised. 

This reverberation of the battle-cry which the President 
had set up in his Messages, mainly for the purpose of 
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strengthening his position at home, was the last thing that 
he desired. When Bidwell’s motion was made, Nicholson 
had a set of resolutions in his pocket which had been 
handed to him by Gallatin for the purpose of carrying the 
real intentions of the President into effect, but, when the 
motion was rejected by the Committee, without even being 
seconded, Nicholson suppressed them, and returned them 
the next day to Gallatin with the expression of his own dis- 
approval. But Jefferson carried his point, as he rarely 
failed to do in such cases, when the report and the resolu- 
tion drafted by Randolph reached the House. There the 
report was rejected by a vote of 72 to 53, and a pending 
proposition, which had been offered by Bidwell to ap- 
propriate a blank sum for the purpose of defraying any 
extraordinary expenses of foreign intercourse, was imme- 
diately taken up. The avowed object of the measure was to 
enable the President to begin a negotiation for the pur- 
chase of Florida. A motion was made by Randolph to 
confine the appropriation to that object, and this motion 
was agreed to by a vote of 78 to 58. It was followed by 
another made by Randolph which sought to render the 
debt that was to be incurred redeemable at the pleasure of 
the United States. This was carried without a division; 
but, afterwards, when a bill was brought in for the purpose 
of formally enacting the original proposition with these 
amendments, the President had his retainers in such a good 
state of discipline that the House rescinded its vote for a 
specific appropriation, and framed its grant in such a 
manner as to make the amount appropriated applicable at 
the discretion of the Executive to any extraordinary pur- 
pose whatsoever of foreign intercourse. Nothing daunted, 
Randolph also made a motion to limit the amount that 
the administration might agree to pay for the territory 
in question upon the ground that, if Congress were dis- 
posed to acquire Florida by purchase, it should fix the 
* Nicholson to Gallatin, Dec. 8, 1805, Gallatin MSS. 
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maximum price, and thereby furnish our ministers with a 
safeguard against the rapacity of France; but this motion 
too was trampled under foot by the solid Jeffersonian 
phalanx. When the bill was taken up for discussion, Ran- 
dolph assailed it in a speech of extraordinary eloquence, 
of which he has given us a bare abstract in the first letter 
of “‘Decius.” It is deeply to be regretted that the entire 
debate on the subject of which this bill was an outgrowth 
should have been conducted in secrecy. ‘‘On that occa- 
sion,’’ declares Garland, ‘‘John Randolph is said to have 
delivered the ablest and most eloquent speech ever heard 
on the floor of Congress.’’* This is pretty ardent even for 
biographical love, but it is not out of keeping with the 
reports of the speech which reached Timothy Pickering, 
at the time a member of the Senate. ‘‘This bill (or rather 
the resolution on which it was founded), he wroteto Rufus 
King from Washington, on Feb. 8, 1806, ‘‘was the subject 
of John Randolph’s determined opposition—sarcastic 
reproaches on its advocates, and of strains of eloquence 
never before heard from him in that House; such is the 
report of members.’’? 

“‘Decius”’ tells us that, in attacking the bill, Randolph 
urged, among other things, that, if the President, acting 
entirely upon his own responsibility, and exercising his 
acknowledged constitutional powers, should negotiate for | 
the purchase of Florida, the House of Representatives 
would, in that case, be left free to ratify or annul the con- 
tract; but that the course, proposed to be pursued, would 
reduce the discretion of the Legislature to a mere shadow. 
At its ensuing session, Congress would find itself, in rela- 
tion to this subject, a deliberative body but in name; and 
it could not, without a manifest dereliction of its own prin- 
ciples, and, perhaps, without a violation of public faith, 
refuse to sanction any treaty entered into by the President 
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under the auspices of the Legislature and with powers su 
unlimited. However great its confidence in the Chief 
Magistrate, he, Randolph said, would never consent to 
give any President so dangerous a proof of it. If the Presi- 
dent deemed it advisable to purchase foreign territory, he 
was free to enter into stipulations for that purpose, whilst 
Congress would remain equally free to sanction or disap- 
prove such stipulations. If he thought proper to ask for an 
appropriation for that object, the responsibility for the 
measure would rest upon him, but, when the Legislature 
undertook to prescribe the course which he should pursue, 
and which he had pledged himself to pursue, the case was 
entirely changed. The House should have no channel, 
through which it could be made acquainted with the 
opinions of the Executive, but such as was official, respon- 
sible and known to the Constitution, and that it was a 
prostitution of its high and solemn functions to act upon 
an unconstitutional suggestion of the private wishes of 
the President, irresponsibly announced by an irresponsible 
individual and in direct hostility to his avowed opinions 
The case could not have been more clearly and vigorously 
stated than it was by Randolph. 

So far, however, as the ultimate object of persuasion was 
concerned, all this eloquence was the merest babble; for 
Jefferson, the most dexterous party leader of the higher 
order ever known to the history of the United States, had 
his forces well in hand. The bill was passed by a large 
majority, and, on Jan. 16, 1806, was transmitted to the 
Senate for its approval. 

Randolph was more fortunate in his opposition to a con- 
current proposition, offered by Bidwell too, that provided 
for the continuance of the duties mentioned above. It was 
an unconstitutional mode of voting supplies, he said, to 
raise taxes in conclave. If members of the House should 
once come to levying impositions upon their constituents 
with closed doors, whilst the votes which they should give 
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(to say nothing of the discussion) would from the very 
nature of the secret journal remain concealed from their 
constituents, there would be an end of the public liberties. 
This reasoning was too cogent and axiomatic for even 
brute force to withstand, and the idea was for a time aban- 
doned, but, on the last day of the session, it was carried 
into effect upon the pretext that a previous message of the 
President had intimated the existence of an unfriendly 
disposition on the part of Tunis towards the United 
States. 

On Jan. 29, 1806, Andrew Gregg, of Pennsylvania, 
offered a resolution in the House, declaring that no com- 
modities of Great Britain or any of her colonies or de- 
pendencies ought to be imported into the United States 
until “arrangements deemed satisfactory by the Presi- 
dent of the United States” should be arrived at between 
the two countries; and, on March 5th, Randolph delivered 
his first speech against it. This speech was one of the 
most graphic and pungent that he ever delivered, was the 
beginning of the course of conduct, which finally drew him 
into flat disapproval of the War of 1812, and was all the 
more interesting still because it was attended by a direct 
attack upon the Jefferson administration, which severed 
the last ligaments between himself and it. The origin of 
the Gregg resolution was the right claimed by Great 
Britain to visit American ships for the purpose of seizing 
and impressing any British subjects that might be serving 
as sailors on them, and the savage war of commercial 
retaliation which Great Britain and France were waging 
against each other. This war had occasioned the adoption 
of stern and highly vexatious measures by England for the 
suppression of the circuitous carrying-trade between the 
West Indies and France which American ship owners had 
been, to a large extent, fraudulently conducting through 
American ports of entry and exportation without any real 
change in the ownership of the cargoes at these ports. 
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“T am not surprised,’ Randolph said, “to hear this reso- 
lution discussed by its friends as a war measure. They say 
(it is true) that it is not a war measure; but they defend it on 
principles which would justify none but war measures and 
seem pleased with the idea that it may prove the forerunner of 
war. If war is necessary—if we have reached this point—let 
us have war. But, while I have life, I will never consent to 
these incipient war measures, which in their commencement 
breathe nothing but peace though they plunge [us] at last into 
war. It has been well observed by the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania behind me (Mr. Clay) that the situation of this nation 
in 1793 was in every respect different from that in which it 
finds itselfin 1806. Let meask, too, if the situation of England 
is not since materially changed? Gentlemen, who, it would 
appear from their language, have not got beyond the horn- 
book of politics, talk of our ability to cope with the British 
Navy and tell us of the War of our Revolution. What was 
the situation of Great Britain then? She was then contending 
for the empire of the British Channel; barely able to maintain 
a doubtful equality with her enemies over whom she never 
gained the superiority until Rodney’s victory of the twelfth 
of April. Whatis her present situation? The combined fleets 
of France, Spain and Holland are dissipated; they no longer 
exist. I am not surprised to hear men advocate these wild 
opinions, to see them, goaded on by a spirit of mercantile 
avarice, straining their feeble strength to excite the nation to 
war, when they have reached this stage of infatuation that we 
are an overmatch for Great Britain on the ocean. It is mere 
waste of time to reason with such persons. They do not deserve 
anything like serious refutation. The proper arguments for 
such statesmen are a straight waistcoat, a dark room, water- 
gruel and depletion." . .. What is the question in dispute? 
The carrying trade. What part of it? The fair, the honest 
and the useful trade that is engaged in carrying our own pro- 
ductions to foreign markets and bringing back their produc- 
tions in exchange? No, Sir. It is that carrying trade which 
covers enemy’s property and carries the coffee, the sugar, and 
other West India products to the mother country. No, Sir, if 
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this great agricultural nation is to be governed by Salem and 
Boston, New York and Philadelphia, and Baltimore and Nor- 
folk and Charleston, let gentlemen come out and say so; and 
let a committee of public safety be appointed from those towns 
to carry on the Government. I for one will not mortgage my 
property and my liberty to carry on this trade. The nation 
said so seven years ago; I said so then and I say so now. It is 
not for the honest carrying-trade of America, but for this 
mushroom, this fungus of war—for a trade which as soon as 
the nations of Europe are at peace will no longer exist—it is for 
this that the spirit of avaricious traffic would plunge us into 
war. Iam forcibly struck on this occasion by the recollection 
of a remark made by one of the ablest (if not the honestest) 
Ministers that England ever produced. I mean Sir Robert 
Walpole who said that the country gentlemen (poor meek 
souls!) came up every year to be sheared, that they laid mute 
and patient whilst their fleeces were taken off, but that, if he 
touched a single bristle of the commercial interest, the whole 
stye wasinanuproar. It was indeed shearing the hog—‘great 
cry and little wool.’ But we are asked, are we willing to bend 
the neck to England; to submit to her outrages? No, Sir, I 
answer that it will be time enough for us to vindicate the vio- 
lation of our flag on the ocean when they shall have told us 
what they have done in resentment of the violation of the actual 
territory of the United States by Spain.’’” 


Then, after declaring that he deemed it no sacrifice of 
dignity to say to the Leviathan of the deep that we were 
unable to contend with her on her own element but that, 
if she came within our actual limits, we would shed our 
last drop of blood in their defence, he continued in the same 
strain of nervous rhetoric—every word like the arrow of 
Acestes flaming as it flew: 


“But this is not my only objection to entering upon this 
naval warfare. I am averse to a naval war with any nation 
whatever. I was opposed to the naval war of the last adminis- 
tration, and I am as ready to oppose a naval war f the present 
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administration, should they meditate such a measure. What} 
Shall this great mammoth of the American forest leave his 
native element and plunge into the water in a mad contest 
withthe shark? Let him beware that his proboscis is not bitten 
off in the engagement. Let him stay on shore and not be 
excited by the mussels and periwinkles on the strand”’; that is, 
the New England Crowninshields, Varnums, and Bidwells.* 
‘“Take away,’ he went on, ‘‘the British navy, and France 
tomorrow is the tyrant of the ocean. This brings me to the 
second point. How far is it politic in the United States to 
throw their weight into the scale of France at this moment, 
from whatever motive, to aid the views of her gigantic ambi- 
tion; to make her mistress of the sea and land; to jeopardize 
the liberties of mankind? Sir, you may help to crush Great 
Britain; you may assist in breaking down her naval dominion; 
but you can not succeed to it. The iron scepter of the ocean 
will pass into his hands who wears the iron crown of the land. 
You may then expect a new code of maritime law. Where 
will you look for redress? I can tell the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Crowninshield] that there is nothing in his 
rule of three that will save us even although he should outdo 
himself and exceed the financial ingenuity which he so memor- 
ably displayed on a recent occasion. No, Sir, let the battle of 
Actium be once fought, and the whole line of seacoast will be 
at the mercy of the conqueror. The Atlantic, deep and wide 
as it is, will prove just as good a barrier against his ambition, if 
directed against you, as the Mediterranean to the power of the 
Cesars. Do I mean (when I say so) to crouch to the invader? 
No! I will meet him at the water’s edge, and fight every inch 
of ground from thence to the mountains—from the mountains 
to the Mississippi. But, after tamely submitting to an out- 
rage on your domicile, will you bully and look big at an insult 
on your flag three thousand miles off? But, Sir, I have a yet 
more cogent reason against going to war for the honor of the 
flag in the narrow seas, or any other maritime punctilio. It 
springs from my attachment to the Government under which I 
live. I declare in the face of day that this Government was 
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not instituted for the purposes of offensive war. No, it was 
framed (to use its own language) ‘for the common defence and 
the general welfare’; which are inconsistent with offensive war. 
I call that offensive war which goes out of our jurisdiction and 
limits for the attainment or protection of objects not within 
those limits and that jurisdiction. As in 1798, I was opposed 
to this species of warfare, because I believed it would raze the 
constitution to its very foundations, so in 1806 I am opposed 
to it, and on the same grounds. No sooner do you put the 
Constitution to this use—to a test which it is by no means 
calculated to endure—than its incompetency becomes manifest 
and apparent to all. I fear, if you go into a foreign war for a 
circuitous, unfair carrying-trade, you will come out without 
your Constitution. Have not you contractors enough yet in 
this House? Or do you want to be overrun and devoured by 
commissaries and all the vermin of contract? I fear, Sir, that 
what are called ‘the energy men’ will rise up again; men who 
will burn the parchment. We shall be told that our Govern- 
ment is too free; or, as they would say, weak and inefficient. 
Much virtue, Sir, in terms. That we must give the President 
power to call forth the resources of the nation. That is to filch 
the last shilling from our pockets; to drain the last drop of 
blood from our veins.’’* 


Already Randolph’s heart was fermenting with the 
Seva indignatio which Jefferson and everyone who ad- 
hered to Jefferson were soon to feel so keenly, and, as he 
always spoke without written preparation, whatever 
lurked in his heart was almost certain to find its way to his 
lips. Recalling the fact that Crowninshield,who had been a 
sea-captain in the East Indian trade, had suggested in the 
debate that, in case of war, the United States might con- 
fiscate debts due by it to British subjects, Randolph said: 


“Tf on a late occasion you could not borrow at a less rate of 
interest than eight per cent, when the Government avowed 
that they would pay to the last shilling of the public ability, 
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at what price do you expect to raise money with an avowal 
of these nefarious opinions? God help you if these are 
your ways and means for carrying on war! If your finances 
are in the hands of such a Chancellor of the Exchequer. Be- 
cause a man can take an observation and keep a log-book 
and a reckoning; can navigate a cock-boat to the West Indies 
or the East, shall he aspire to navigate the great vessel of 
State—to stand at the helm of public councils? Ne sutor ultra 
crepidam.”’* 


But Crowninshield thus contemptuously brushed aside 
was only a feeble porter at the secret door which Randolph 
was resolved to enter. 


“But the gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. Gregg), he 
said, ‘‘tells you that he is for acting in this as in all things, 
uninfluenced by the opinion of any Minister whatever—foreign 
or, I presume, domestic. On this point, I am willing to meet 
the gentleman; am unwilling to be dictated to by any Minister 
at home or abroad. Is he willing to act on the same independ- 
ent footing? I have before protested and I again protest 
against secret, irresponsible, overruling influence. The first 
question I asked when I saw the gentleman’s resolution was: 
‘Is this a measure of the Cabinet?’ Not of an open, declared 
cabinet; but of an invisible, inscrutable, unconstitutional cabi- 
net, without responsibility, unknown to the Constitution. I 
speak of back-stairs influence—of men who bring messages to 
this House, which although they do not appear on the Journals 
govern its decisions. Sir, the first question that I asked on the 
subject of British relations was, what is the opinion of the 
Cabinet? What measures will they recommend to Congress? 
(Well knowing that whatever measures we might take they 
must execute them and therefore that we should have their 
opinion on the subject.) My answer was (and from a Cabinet 
Minister too) ‘there is no longer any Cabinet.’’’? 


Then, Randolph stopped for a moment to hold up to scorn 
what had been said about the fur trade. 
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“But the gentleman [Mr. Gregg] has told you that we ought 
to go to war, if for nothing else, for the fur trade. Now, Sir, the 
people, on whose support he seems to calculate, follow, let me 
tell him, a better business; and let me add that, whilst men are 
happy at home, reaping their own fields, the fruits of their 
labor and industry, there is little danger of their being induced 
to go 1600 or 1700 miles in pursuit of beavers, racoons, or 
opossums, much less of going to war for the privilege.’’? 


Then, Randolph reverted to the time when he too was 
singing Ca tra and dancing the Carmagnole. 


“Gentlemen talk of 1793. They might as well go back to 
the Trojan War. What was your situationthen? Then every 
heart beat high with sympathy for France, for Republican 
France. Iam not prepared to say with my friend from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Clay] that we were all ready to draw our swords 
in her cause, but I affirm that we were prepared to have gone 
great lengths. JI am not ashamed to pay this compliment to 
the hearts of the American People even at the expense of their 
understandings. It was a noble and generous sentiment 
which nations, like individuals, are never the worse for having 
felt. They were, I repeat it, ready to make great sacrifices for 
France. And why ready? Because she was fighting the 
battles of the human race against the combined enemies of 
their liberty ; because she was performing the part which Great 
Britain now in fact sustains; forming the only bulwark against 
universal dominion. Knock away her Navy, and where are 
you? Under the naval despotism of France unchecked and 
unqualified by any antagonizing military power; at best but a 
change cf masters. The tyrant of the ocean and the tyrant of 
the land is one and the same lord of all, and who shall say [to] 
him nay, or wherefore doest thou this thing? Give to the tiger 
the properties of the shark, and there is no longer safety for the 
beasts of the forest or the fishes of the sea. Where was this 
high anti-Britannic spirit of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
when his vote would have put an end to the British Treaty, 
that pestilent source of evilto this country? And ata time, too, 
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when it was not less the interest than the sentiment of this 
people to pull down Great Britain and exalt France. Then, 
when the gentleman might have acted with effect, he could not 
screw his courage to the sticking place. Then, England was 
combined in what has proven a feeble, inefficient coalition but 
which gave just cause of alarm to every friend of freedom. 
Now, the liberties of the human race are threatened by a single 
power more formidable than the coalesced world to whose 
utmost ainbition, vast as it is, the naval force of Great Britain 
forms the only obstacle. ... At the commencement of this 
session, we received a printed message from the President of 
the United States, breathing a great deal of national honor and 
indignation at the outrages we had endured, particularly from 
Spain. She was specially named and pointed at. She had 
pirated upon your commerce, imprisoned your citizens, vio- 
lated your actual territory, invaded the very limits solemnly 
established between the two nations by the Treaty of San 
Lorenzo. Some of the State Legislatures (among others the 
very State on which the gentleman from Pennsylvania relies 
for support) sent forward resolutions, pledging their lives, their 
fortunes, and their sacred honor in support of any measures you 
might take in vindication of your injured rights. Well Sir 
what have you done?’’? 


And, having asked his question, Randolph answered it 
in such a manner as to render him an object of rabid 
animosity to James Sloan of New Jersey, a loyal Jefferson- 
ian, for a long time to come. 


“You have had resolutions laid upon your table, gone to 
some expense of printing and stationery—mere pen, ink, and 
paper, that’s all. Like true political quacks you deal only in 
handbills and nostrums. Sir, I blush to see the record of our 
proceedings; they resemble nothing but the advertisements of 
patent medicines. Here you have ‘the worm-destroying 
lozenges,’ there ‘Church’s cough drops,’ and, to crown the 
whole, ‘Sloan’s Vegetable Specific,’ an infallible remedy for all 
nervous disorders and vertigoes of brain-sick politicians; each 
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man earnestly adjuring you to give his medicine only a fair 
trial. If, indeed, these wonder-working nostrums could per- 
form but one-half of what they promise, there is little danger of 
our dying a political death at this time at least. But, Sir, in 
politics as in physics the doctor is ofttimes the most dangerous 
disease; and this I take to be our case at present. But, Sir, 
why do I talk of Spain? There are no longer Pyrenees. There 
exists no such nation; no such being as a Spanish King or 
Minister. It is a mere juggle, played off for the benefit of 
those who put the mechanism into motion. You know, Sir, 
that you have no differences with Spain; that she is the passive 
tool of a superior Power to whom at this moment you are 
crouching. Are your differences, indeed, with Spain? And 
where are you going to send your political panacea resolutions 
and handbills, your sole arcanum of Government, your King 
Cure-all? To Madrid? No—you are not such quacks as not 
to know where the shoe pinches—Paris. You know at least 
where the disease lies, and there you apply your remedy. 
When the nation anxiously demands the result of your deliber- 
ations, you hang your head and blush to tell. You are afraid 
to tell. Your mouth is hermetically sealed. Your honor has 
received a wound which must not take air.’’? 


The cleverness of these covert allusions to the Executive 
project for purchasing Florida, which Randolph had 
arraigned, is apparent enough. There was a clever, satiric 
touch, too, in Randolph’s words a little later on, when, con- 
trasting the relative claims of visionary France and sober- 
sided England upon the good will of the United States, he 
inquired: ‘‘And what is there in the situation of England 
that invites to war with her? It is true she does not deal 
so largely in perfectibility but she supplies you with a 
much more useful commodity—with coarse woolens.’’? 
And, immediately in the track of his epigram followed one 
of those bold, illuminating statements of his which some- 
times condensed more solid reasoning into a single sen- 
tence than is usually contained in pages of formal, 
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wiredrawn syllogisms. . . . Still speaking of England, 
Randolph said: ‘‘ With less profession, indeed, she occupies 
the place of France in 1793. She is the sole bulwark of the 
human race against universal dominion; no thanks to her 
for it. In protecting her own existence, she insures 
theirs.” And worthy of Mirabeau or Vergniaud was the 
companion passage in which Randolph laid bare with the 
edge of a single rhetorical image the weakness of Napoleon 
at sea: 


“Great Britain violates your flag on the high seas. What 
is her situation? Contending not for the dismantling of 
Dunkirk, for Quebec, or Pondicherry, but for London and 
Westminster—for life. Her enemy, violating at will the terri- 
tories of other nations, acquiring thereby a colossal power that 
threatens the very existence of her rival. But she has one 
vulnerable point to the arms of her adversary which she covers 
with the ensigns of neutrality; she draws the neutral flag over 
the heel of Achilles.’’? 


What his own conception of the demands of the hour was 
he made clear enough: 


‘“‘Ts it to be inferred,’’ he asked, ‘‘from all this that I would 
yield to Great Britain? No. I would act towards her now 
as I was disposed to do towards France in 1798-9; treat with 
her and, for the same reason, on the same principles. Do I say 
I would treat with her? At this moment, you have a negoti- 
ation pending with her Government. With her you have not 
tried negotiation, and failed, totally failed as you have done 
with Spain, or rather France, and wherefore under such circum- 
stances this hostile spirit to the one and this—I will not say 
what, to the other?’’3 


A little later, he gave out what he called his projet in these 
words: 
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“Do you want to take up the cudgels where these great mari- 
time states have been forced to drop them? To meet Great 
Britain on the ocean and drive her off its face? If you are so 
far gone as this, every capital measure of your policy has 
hitherto been wrong. You should have nurtured the old and 
devised new systems of taxation, and have cherished your 
navy. Begin this business when you may, land taxes, stamp- 
acts, window-taxes, hearth-money excise, in all its modi- 
fications of vexation and oppression, must precede or fallow 
after. But, Sir, as French is the fashion of the day, I may be 
asked for my projet. I can readily tell gentlemen what I 
will not do. I will not propitiate any foreign nation with 
money. I will not launch into a naval war with Great Britain, 
although I am ready to meet her at the Cowpens or on Bun- 
ker’s Hill; and for this plain reason, we are a great land animal, 
and our business is on shore. I will send her money, Sir, on 
no pretext whatever; much less on pretence of buying Labrador 
or Botany Bay, when my real object was to secure limits which 
she formally acknowledged at the peace of 1783. I go further: 
I would (if anything) have laidan embargo. This would have 
got our own property home and our adversary’s into our power. 
If there is any wisdom left among us the first step towards 
hostility will always be an embargo.’’* 


And then came this purple patch: 


“But, Sir, it seems that we, who are opposed to this 
resolution, are men of no nerve who trembled in the days of 
the British treaty—cowards (I presume) in the Reign of 
Terror? Is this true? Hunt up the Journals; let our actions 
tell; we pursue our old, unshaken course. We care not for 
the nations of Europe, but make foreign relations bend to our 
political principles and subserve our country’s interest. We 
have no wish to see another Actium or Pharsalia, or the 
lieutenants of a modern Alexander playing at piquet on all 
fours for the empire of the world. It is poor comfort to us to 
be told that France has too decided a taste for luxurious things 
to meddle with us; that Egypt is her object or the coast of 
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Barbary, and [that] at the worst we shall be the last devoured. 
We are enamoured with neither nation; we would play their 
own game upon them, use them for our interest and con- 
venience; but, with all my abhorrence of the British Govern- 
ment, I should not hesitate between Westminster Hall and a 
Middlesex jury on the one hand, and the wood of Vincennes 
and a file of grenadiers on the other. That jury trial, which 
walked with Horne Tooke and Hardy through the flames of 
ministerial persecution, is, I confess, more to my taste than 
the trial of the Duke d’Enghien.’’* 


And, with the end of the speech, came this additional 
sting in it for the administration : 


“Until I came into the House this morning, I had been 
stretched on a sick bed, but, when I behold the affairs of this 
nation, instead of being where I hoped, and the people believed 
they were, in the hands of responsible men, committed to 
Tom, Dick, and Harry, to the refuse of the retail trade of 
politics, I do feel, I cannot help feeling, the most deep and 
serious concern. If the Executive Government would step 
forward and say, ‘such is our plan, such is our opinion, and such 
are our reasons in support of it,’ I would meet it fairly, would 
openly oppose or pledge myself to support it. But, without 
compass or polar Star, I will not launch into an ocean of 
unexplored measures which stand condemned by all the in- 
formation to which I have access. The Constitution of the 
United States declares it to be the province and the duty of 
the President ‘to give to Congress from time to time infor- 
mation of the state of the Union, and recommend to their con- 
sideration such measures as he shall judge expedient and 
necessary.’ Has he done it? I know, Sir, that we may say, 
and do say, that we are independent (would it were true), as 
free to give a direction to the Executive as to receive it from 
him. But, do what you will, foreign relations, every measure 
short of war, and even the course of hostilities, depend upon 
him. He stands at the helm and must guide the vessel of 
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State. You give him money to buy Florida, and he purchases 
Louisiana. You may furnish means; the application of these 
means rests with him. Let not the master and mate go below 
when the ship is in distress and throw the responsibility upon 
the cook and the cabin boy. I said so when your doors were 
shut; I scorn to say less now that they are open.’’? 


In a second speech on Gregg’s resolution, Randolph put 
the same thought into somewhat different language: ‘‘We 
want the opinion of the doctor on the mode of treatment, 
and don’t choose to be referred to the apothecary ; because 
the superior does not choose to risk his reputation in a 
dubious case.’’? 

Randolph’s second speech on Gregg’s resolution was 
delivered on March 6, 1806. His first was unquestionably 
one of the most brilliant speeches ever uttered in Congress; 
and the latter was but little its inferior. The former is also 
noticeable as containing his first open attack on Madison. 
It assumed the form of a disparaging reference to the 
latter’s dissertation on the rights of neutrals, copies of 
which had been laid before members of the House. ‘‘If, 
Sir,’’ said Randolph, ‘‘I were the foe—as I trust I am the 
friend of this nation—I would exclaim, ‘Oh! that mine 
enemy would write a book!’’’s; and, after holding the 
essay up to derision, he dashed the copy of it which he had 
in his hand violently down upon the floor of the House. 

To his strictures on the production, Smilie, of Pennsyl- 
vania, who was an old man, replied that he ventured to 
say that, when the mortal part of Randolph and himself 
should be in ashes, the author of that work would be 
considered a great man. This withering observation 
might have silenced some more sensitive Congressman; 
but, if Randolph preserved any measure of silence with 
regard to the remark, it was only because he thought that 
a very few words would suffice to make it ridiculous. 
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“Tn an oracular saw,” Randolph said, ‘“‘he has pronounced 
that this book will live when he and I, too, Sir, are laid in our 
graves. But, when he considers his own age, and the frailty 
of my constitution, he will confess that he has allowed but a 
short span for the existence of his favorite work.’’* 


Randolph also makes some observations in the “‘ Decius”’ 
letters on the office assigned to the Committee of Ways and 
Means of the House in connection with the Annual Mes- 
sage which Jefferson laid before Congress two days before 
he also laid before it his special message on Spanish affairs. 
To this Committee was referred so much of the Annual 
Message as related to the conduct of the belligerent Euro- 
pean Powers towards the United States and to the unjusti- 
fiable construction lately given by some of them to the laws 
of nations applicable to the rights of neutrals; and the 
reference was accompanied by instructions to the Com- 
mittee to inquire in what particulars and to what extent 
our neutral rights had been violated, and to ascertain what 
legislative measures were required by the true interests of 
the United States to counteract such violations. Bidwell, 
who was seeking to supplant Randolph as the Democratic 
leader in the House, stoutly strove to have the reference 
made to a Select Committee; in which event he would 
have had charge of the investigation as Chairman.? But, 
for all practical purposes, the House at that time, as had 
been true ever since the first election of Macon as Speaker, 
was controlled by three men, the Speaker, Randolph, and 
Nicholson, the intimate friend of the Speaker and Ran- 
dolph, and consequently to the Committee of Ways and 
Means was the reference made. It was afterwards alleged 
by Democratic members of the House, who had become 
hostile to Randolph, that he was inexcusably dilatory in 
rendering areport. Indeed, at the end of the session, Sloan 
accused him of the habit of arbitrarily pocketing bills and 

* A. of C., 1805-07, v. I, 597. 
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holding back reports; but, in the failure of the Secretary 
of State, Madison, to return a seasonable reply to ques- 
tions put to him by Randolph, as Chairman of the Select 
Committee in regard to the Spanish Message, on account of 
his preoccupation with the task of writing his pamphlet 
on the rights of neutrals, and in a severe attack of illness 
experienced by Randolph besides, Randolph seems to 
have had a valid justification for the delay imputed to him 
by Sloan in connection with the Spanish Message.? On 
Jan. 29, 1806, when he was still sick and absent from his 
seat, the House on the motion of Smilie discharged the 
Committee of Ways and Means from the further considera- 
tion of so much of the President’s Message as related to our 
neutral rights, so as to bring the matter referred to it before 
the House in Committee of the Whole. 3 


Before passing from the letters of ‘‘Decius,’’ we might 
add that they attracted universal attention.4 This, of 
course, was mainly because of the profound significance 
in both a public and a party sense of such a schism as that 
which the defection of Randolph had created in the Demo- 
cratic party; but it was partly, too, because of the grave, 
dignified strain of high-minded remonstrance which ran 
through the letters, and which rarely fails to command 
general respect even when it does not command general 
acquiescence; and also partly because, likeall of Randolph’s 
public letters, they were well written. Among the replies 
to Randolph, was a temperate and able one signed ‘‘Ca- 
to,’ which appeared in the Boston Chronicle, and was 
ascribed by the Richmond Enquirer to Barnabas Bidwell. 
We experience some difficulty in recognizing a man, whom 
Randolph had recently, in one of his speeches on Gregg’s 
resolution, belittled, along with other New England Demo- 
crats, as a mussel, or a periwinkle on the strand, in the 
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stately, toga-clad figure which rises up before us in the 
beginning of Bidwell’s reply. 


‘Brom internal evidence, there is some reason to believe 
that you are Mr. Randolph himself, presented in a Roman 
dress; but, whether you are or not, as you have thought proper 
to assume the signature of ‘Decius,’ I take the liberty to 
address you as a newspaper writer, and shall annex to these 
cursory observations the assumed name of another ancient 
Roman.””* 


And it is but just to ‘‘Cato’’ to say that he not only 
handled his short sword and his shield with admirable 
adroitness but with a degree of generosity which was not 
often characteristic of ancient warfare. Speaking of, or 
rather at, Randolph, and of the insurgent Democrats 
grouped about him, he says: 


‘“Without him, indeed, it is believed that no such division 
would have been known in the history of American parties. 
The splendor of his reputation, the brilliancy of his eloquence, 
his long experience in the House, his former services, while 
codperating with the Republican majority, his bold invectives, 
his perseverance and zeal had their weight with a number of 
his personal and political friends, who, together with the 
whole little phalanx of Federalists, supported him with their 
votes.’’? 


If this letter was really written by Bidwell, his contem- 
poraries, we should say, placed a lower estimate upon his 
abilities than his deserts warranted. He was in Congress 
but one term—from 1805-07—and brought with him to 
the House such a high local reputation as an orator that 
he would have been the Chairman of the Committee of 
Ways and Means, instead of Randolph, if the efforts of 
the more obsequious adherents of Jefferson at the begin- 
ning of the Ninth Congress to defeat the election of Macon 
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to the Speakership had been successful.t But, like many 
another local phenomenon who has found himself in Con- 
gress, he was soon set down as a man whose shop did not 
bear out the promise of his show window. ‘‘As a popular 
speaker, he never can stand as the rival of John Ran- 
dolph,”’ was the comment of John Quincy Adams on him, 
after the effect of the Chase impeachment on his feelings 
about Randolph had somewhat worn off, and he had 
heard Bidwell in the House.? Poor Bidwell! his rising, his 
fleeting meridian, and his setting have all been mercilessly 
set forth by Edmund Quincy, the biographer of the 
eminent Federalist, Josiah Quincy, who was one of Bid- 
well’s fellow-Congressmen. 


“He graduated at Yale college in 1785, and was a lawyer in 
the western part of Massachusetts. He had been e very active 
Democratic politician, and brought a very high reputation 
with him to Washington; and his advent was hailed by the 
Jeffersonians as that of a great accession of strength to their 
party. Randolph was especially curious to know what man- 
ner of man this new antagonist might be, of whose prowess 
such tales were told. Accordingly on the occasion of Bidwell’s 
maiden speech, as my father used to tell the story, Randolph 
was in his place, which commanded that of the new member, 
and gave him a profound attention; but, as has often happened 
before, the performance of the new actor did not come up to the 
expectations excited by the flourish of trumpets which had 
announced his entrance upon the scene. Mr. Bidwell, though 
undoubtedly a man of ability in some sort, was not an orator 
as Randolph was, but dull and heavy both in matter and 
manner. Randolph soon made up his mind about him, and 
took a characteristic way of letting the House know his opinion. 
He was dressed in his usual morning costume—his skeleton legs 
cased in tight-fitting leather-breeches and top-boots, with a 
blue riding coat and thick buckskin gloves from which he was 
never parted, and a heavily loaded riding whip in his hand. 
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After listening attentively for about a quarter of an hour, he rose 
deliberately, settled his hat on his head, and walked slowly out 
of the House, striking the handle of his whip emphatically upon 
the palm of his left hand, and regarding poor Bidwell as he 
passed him with a look of insolent contempt, as much as to 
say: ‘I have taken your measure, Sir, and shall give myself 
no further concern about you.’ It helped to extinguish effectu- 
ally the new light from which the administration had hoped 
so much. Mr. Bidwell acquired no weight in the House, and 
left Congress at the end of his term in 1807, and took the office 
of Attorney General of Massachusetts, which he held until 
1810. At that time, some financial catastrophe overtook him 
which rendered his emigration to Canada convenient if not 
necessary. There he lived until his death in 1833.’’" (a) 


There is also testimony, though this is Federalist testi- 
mony too, to the effect that, when Bidwell left Congress, 
he had been to a noticeable degree cowed by the tongue 
and imperious temper of the man whose leadership he had 
coveted. ‘‘Bidwell,’’ Senator Benjamin Tallmadge, of 
Connecticut, wrote to Dr. Manasseh Cutler, “‘is manifestly 
not a little mortified, and speaks but rarely, especially 
when R. [Randolph] is present.’’? 

With what we have said about the Spanish Message 
episode as a gloss, the meaning of the attacks, overt and 
covert, made by Randolph on the Jefferson administration 
in his speeches on Gregg’s resolution becomes plain 
enough. Itis observable that in the first of these speeches 
he had nothing to say on the burning issue of the impress- 
ment of American sailors by British captains. And he 
was, of course, taunted with the fact, but he hastened to 
assure the House that it was due only to a slip of the 
memory and to repair the omission.* His position on that 
subject is very fully and clearly stated in the third letter 
of ‘‘Decius.’’4 

* Life of Quincy, 95. 
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“Mr. John Randolph was of opinion that the impressment of 
our seamen furnished just cause of indignant resentment on our 
part; but he saw no reason for pushing that matter to extrem- 
ity at this time which had not existed in as full force for the last 
five or even twelve years. Our government, in consideration 
of the great number of British seamen in our employment, and 
of the identity of language and manner between that class of 
their subjects and the same description of our citizens, but 
above all from motives of sound policy (too obvious to need 
recapitulation), had hitherto deemed it expedient to temporize 
on this interesting and delicate topic; he could see no just 
ground at present for departing from this system; more espe- 
cially pending an actual negotiation between the two govern- 
ments on the point in dispute.’’! 


There can be little doubt that Gregg’s resolution would 
have been adopted by the House if it had received the 
support of Jefferson; but its adoption would have meant a 
loss to the Treasury of $5,000,000 a year. Gallatin, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, naturally enough preferred 
limited to unlimited restrictions on our commerce with 
England; and, though compelled by the pressure of public 
opinion to rattle the sword a little in his last messages to 
Congress, Jefferson did not lose sight of the fact that war 
is the probable sequel of the total refusal of one country 
to trade with another. From first to last, his policy was to 
avoid actual war with England, if it could be done without 
positive national dishonor. The introduction of Gregg’s 
resolution was followed a few days later, perhaps at the 
instance of Gallatin, by another resolution introduced by 
Nicholson which prohibited the importation into the 
United States of only such British goods as we might derive 
from other countries or produce ourselves.” In favor of 
this resolution, Jefferson, who never shrank from a contest 
with rebellion in his party when it was really necessary to 
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quell rebellion, did take a stand, and what that meant any 
historian who is familiar with the use of patronage by 
which he helped to secure the repeal of the Federal Judici- 
ary Law, and the many other forms of artful conciliation 
besides the seductive distribution of offices, to say nothing 
of occasional applications of downright force, by which 
he was in the habit of maintaining discipline and cohesion 
in the ranks of his party, ought to be able to declare with- 
out difficulty. 

Knowing that Nicholson and Macon were, next to Ran- 
dolph, the most formidable of the Democrats in the House 
who had come to be known as “the Old Republicans” 
he sought by different means to keep them both from 
making common cause with Randolph. This was not a 
difficult thing to do in the case of Nicholson. He had a 
sincere affection for Randolph and did not like Madison, 
but to Gallatin he was bound both by ties of marriage and 
personal intimacy. He was, besides, a man of slender 
means and, the head of a growing family, and was finding 
that his service in Congress was impairing his ability to 
earn an adequate income for his needs. (a) To Nicholson 
Jefferson offered a judicial position, and the offer was ac- 
cepted, and Randolph was deprived in this talented and 
honorable man of little less than his right arm. (b) No 
one knew better than Jefferson that Macon was a Cincin- 
natus who could be neither browbeaten nor bought, and 
that there was no way of influencing him except by sooth- 
ing assurances of unbroken friendship. 


“Some enemy whom we know not is sowing tares between us,”’ 
the President wrote to him coaxingly. ‘‘Between you and my- 
self nothing but opportunities of explanation can be necessary 
to defeat these endeavors. At least on my part, my confidence 
in you is so unqualified that nothing further is necessary for 
my satisfaction.’’! 
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Nor did Jefferson forget that Monroe was the chief instru- 
ment upon which Randolph relied for the purpose of bring- 
ing back the Democratic party to its pristine purity and 
preventing the election of Madison to the Presidency as the 
successor of Jefferson. 


“Some of your new friends,’ Jefferson wrote to him, ‘‘are 
attacking your old ones out of friendship for you, but in a way 
to render you great injury. ... Mr. Nicholson’s Resolution 
will be passed this week, probably by a majority of 100 
Republicans against 15 Republicans and 27 Fedevalists.’”’! 


Indeed, there can be little doubt that Jefferson’s placable 
and generous temper would cheerfully have pardoned even 
Randolph’s offences if the latter had not exacted impossi- 
bilities. Jefferson was too great a man, and too conscious 
of his greatness to be jealous of anyone who was not an 
Alexander Hamilton (if he was ever jealous of him); and, 
while there is little, if any, evidence to show that Ran- 
dolph ever shared his confidence in the closet as Gallatin 
and Madison did, there 7s evidence that Jefferson felt a 
high degree of admiration for Randolph's peculiar talents 
and observed with sincere pleasure the course of his swift 
and brilliant ascent to parliamentary leadership. But 
Randolph detested Madison because of his inclination 
towards the Yazoo Compromise, and for other reasons. 
It was a saying of his that Madison was as mean a man 
for a Virginian as John Quincy Adams was for a Yankee.’ 
And it was a point of cardinal importance in his posture 
towards the Jefferson Administration that Madison should 
be sacrificed as a candidate for the Presidency. But such 
was the deep-rooted respect and affection entertained by 
Jefferson for Madison that to this part of Randolph's 
plans, it is safe to say, nothing could have induced him to 
accede. Under the circumstances, after shelving Nichol- 
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son, coaxing Macon, warning Monroe and, doubtless, 
dressing up his broken alignment at still other weak points, 
there was nothing for him to do except to bring what Ran- 
dolph in the ‘‘Decius’’ letters calls his ‘‘colossal popular- 
ity’’' to bear with crushing effect upon Randolph. 

Nicholson’s resolution was adopted on March 17, and 
was sent to a special committee to be reduced to the form 
of a bill. It was adopted by a vote of 87 to 35.” 


“Mr. Randolph,”’ Jefferson took care to inform Monroe in a 
second letter, ‘“‘withdrew before the question was put.” “I 
have never seen a House of Representatives, ’’ he added, ‘‘more 
solidly united in doing what they believed to be the best for 
the public interest. There can be no better proof than the 
fact that so eminent a leader should at once and almost 
unanimously be abandoned.’’s 


But when the Non-importation Bill based on Nicholson’s 
resolution was subsequently reported and passed by a vote 
of 93 to 32,4 with a provision postponing its actual opera- 
tion until quite far in the future, Randolph, who, aside 
from all secondary incentives, had the genuine hatred of a 
thoroughly sincere and resolute man for all disingenuous 
and faint-hearted measures, did not let it pass by him 
until he had hit off its true character in one of those happy 
phrases which so often stuck in the memory of his hearers 
with the tenacious hold of the Spanish needles or cockle 
burrs which caused so much annoyance to the sportsman 
in the Staunton River lowgrounds. ‘‘ Never in the course 
of my life,’’ he said, ‘‘have I witnessed such a scene of 
indignity and inefficiency as this measure holds forth to 
the world. Whatisit? A milk and water bill! A dose of 
chicken broth to be taken nine months hence!’’S 

And it is scarcely too much to affirm that from that time 
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until the first session of the Ninth Congress ended it was 
hard to determine whether Jefferson or Randolph domi- 
nated the House. The alternations of militancy and 
meekness, the indecision which had distinguished the 
policy of our State Department towards France and Eng- 
land, gave Randolph an advantage which he was quick to 
turn to the annoyance of the Jefferson administration in 
numerous ways. He became as vexatious to it as the 
“‘terrible cornet of horse,’’ William Pitt, whom he admired 
so extravagantly, promised to be to Sir Robert Walpole. 


“For two months,” Henry Adams truly says, ‘“‘he controlled 
the House by audacity and energy of will. The Crownin- 
shields, Varnums, and Bidwells of New England, the Sloans, 
Smilies, and Findleys of the Middle States could do nothing 
with him; but by the time he had done with them they were 
bruised and sore, mortified, angry, and ridiculous.’’! (a) 


And Adams might have added that the Jacksons and 
Thomas Mann Randolphs of the Southern States could do 
nothing with him either but arouse in him a spirit that 
might readily have given them an opportunity to face him 
on a field where their inferiority to him might not have 
been so pronounced as it was upon the floor of Congress. 


‘“The schism,’”’ Senator Benjamin Tallmadge reported to the 
Rev. Dr. Cutler, “‘which has taken place between Northern 
and Southern Democrats looks to be of the irreconcilable 
nature that it never can be healed. J. Randolph and some of 
his fast friends lead the Southern junto; while Bidwell, General 
Varnum, Crowninshield, and General Thomas [David Thomas 
of New York] appear to manage the Northern Phalanx. In 
many trials of strength, their force has appeared to be so nearly 
balanced that the weight of the little Federalist band has given 
a preponderating turn to the balance. In some contests, 
Randolph has kept the field of argument alone against the 
whole host of his guards or brethren, and even silenced their 
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batteries. His attacks have been general or personal, as best 
suited his purpose, and, in some of his philippics, the gall of his 
heart was poured forth without mixture. Epithets have in 
consequence attached to certain characters which they cannot 
shake off, and which we sometimes think prevent them from 
overmuch talking. You will undoubtedly recollect the peculiar 
nasal sound of General——’s voice. Randolph called it a 
‘sepulchral tone,’ [which] ‘in the language of the Common 
Prayer Book might be either said or sung.’ General Varnum 
he has styled sworn interpreter of Presidential messages, etc.’”* 


And then Senator Tallmadge adds the comment on the 
wilted self-importance of Bidwell which we have already 
quoted. A few weeks later, after a motion had been made 
to postpone indefinitely the consideration of a resolution 
offered by Randolph to remove the ban of secrecy resting 
upon the members of the House in relation to the Spanish 
Message of the President, Senator Tallmadge wrote again 
to Dr. Cutler as follows: ‘‘This brought up Smilie, Find- 
ley, Eppes, Bidwell, Early, etc., but Randolph silenced 
themall.’”’? Indeed, at times, the mouth-pieces of the Jef- 
ferson administration in the House felt too harried to break 
silence at all. “It is a matter of great astonishment to 
me,’’ were the words of Wilson Cary Nicholas to Jefferson 
on one occasion, ‘‘that such a philippic as we have seen 
could have been uttered in Congress and not one word 
said in justification of the administration.’ More than 
once, in his utter indifference to the number of his antagon- 
ists, when he was making his furious onslaughts on them, 
Randolph indulged in a degree of license which caused 
Sloan on the last day of the session to speak of him as ‘‘a 
petted, vindictive school-boy,” or, ‘‘a maniac in his 
straight-jacket, accidentally broke out of his cell.’’4 In his 
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labored, prolix arraignment, Sloan alleged that, on one 
occasion, Randolph had invaded the Speaker’s chair, 
shut his fist, and, pointing directly to another member of 
the House, in an imperious tone of voice not only ordered 
him to sit down but to go down the back stairs; and that, 
on another occasion, Randolph had called another member 
an old, toothless driveller, superannuated, and in his sec- 
ond dotage.' (a) Two days after the passage of Nichol- 
son’s Non-Importation Bill, the House took up certain 
resolutions offered by Randolph which asserted that a 
contractor under the government was a civil officer and as 
such incapable of holding a seat in the House, and stig- 
matized as unconstitutional the union of civil and mili- 
tary authority in the same person.? One of his fellow 
members, Matthew Lyon, had entered into mail contracts 
with the government, and John Smith, one of the Senators 
from Ohio, was a contractor on a large scale for army 
supplies; and General Wilkinson, whom John Randolph 
was to loathe so ineffably, was exercising both civil and 
military powers at St. Louis. Such resolutions, of course, 
placed their Democratic victims in very much the same 
situation as that of the prisoner in Poe’s Tale, who could 
not escape the pit in his gradually contracting prison with- 
out coming into contact with the fiery walls that were 
closing in on him, and could not escape these walls without 
toppling over into the pit. If they voted against the 
resolutions, they would be recreant to the fundamental 
principles of the Democratic creed; if they voted for them, 
they would be talking about halters in the house of the 
thief. Crafty resolutions of this kind have been brought 
to quite a pitch of perfection in the parliamentary practice 
of modern times, but, in the early career of John Randolph, 
they were perhaps not so common. The Democratic 
majority had to gulp its principles to defeat the resolutions, 
and Randolph forced it to gulp as well a bill which ren- 
tA. of C., 1805-7, V. I, III. 2 Id., 880. 
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dered military and naval officers incompetent to hold any 
civil offices. 

On March 29, the Senate sent a bill to the House pro- 
viding for the settlement of the Yazoo claims which had 
passed the Senate by a vote of 19 to II," after James 
Jackson, who had again become a member of that body 
had sunk into his grave. As soon as it lifted up its head in 
the House, Randolph pounced upon it with all the old 
vicious energy, and this time with an outspoken frankness 
which not only did not spare the President, but took in 
practically the entire House itself. ‘‘The whole weight 
of the Executive government presses it on,” he said. ‘“We 
cannot bear up against it. The whole Executive govern- 
ment has had a bias to the Yazoo interest ever since I had 
a seat here.’’ The Yazoo business, he declared, was the 
head of the divisions among the Republican party; it was 
the secret and covert cause of the whole; and, if the bill 
was postponed over Sunday, the secret mechanism which 
everybody knew would be brought to bear on it so power- 
fully that he would not give a farthing for the issue. 
Gentlemen would come in with speeches ready cut-and- 
dried until a majority would dwindle to nothing.? Ordi- 
narily, such language could not fail to have a powerful 
effect in turning the jealous pride of a legislative assembly 
against the speaker, but, under the moral effect of Ran- 
dolph’s righteous and disinterested wrath, “‘Yazoo”’ in his 
mouth had become a word of irresistible potency. With 
him was Milton’s ‘‘strong siding champion, Conscience,”’ 
addressing a stirring appeal not only to his cwn honorable 
nature but to the moral instincts of the country at large; 
and the bill was rejected by a vote of 62 to 54.3 After the 
vote was announced, Randolph arose and exultingly stated 
that the feelings of the deceased Senator from Georgia; 
James Jackson, had been so deeply involved in the fate of 
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the bill that its defeat might be regarded as his resurrec- 
tions 

Another triumph was secured by Randolph when the 
injunction of secrecy, imposed upon the proceedings of the 
House with respect to the Spanish Message, was removed. ? 
In accomplishing this object he was aided by the Federal- 
ists and about 30 Republicans. When the Journal was 
published, and he found that it did not contain the Span- 
ish Message, he moved that the Message too should be 
given publicity, and narrated the history of his own inter- 
views with the President and the Secretary of State in 
regard to its subject.’ On this occasion, his language was 
somewhat restrained, but, on a later day, he cut loose from 
every consideration of reticence and broke finally with the 
administration in these words: 


““T came here prepared to codperate with the Government in 
allits measures. Itoldthemso. But I soon found there was 
no choice left, and that to codperate in them would be to 
destroy the national character. I found I might codperate or 
be an honest man. I have therefore opposed and will oppose 
them. Is there an honest man disposed to be the go-between 
and to carry down secret messages to this House? No. Itis 
because men of character cannot be found to do this business 
that agents must be got to carry things into effect which men 
of uncompromitted character will not soil their fingers or sully 
their characters with.’’4 


Of Madison he had taken perpetual leave in his first 
speech. After recalling the declaration that Madison had 
made with reference to paying France for asserting her 
influence over her minion, Spain, Randolph said: 


‘From the moment I heard that declaration, all the objec- 
tions I originally had to the procedure were aggravated to the 
highest possible degree. I considered it a base prostration of 
the national character to excite one nation by money to bully 
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another nation out of its property, and from that moment, and 
to the last moment of my life, my confidence in the principles 
of the man entertaining these sentiments died never to live 
again.”’* 
Randolph went too far, however, when in one of hisspeeches 
in this debate he accused Madison of attempting to pro- 
cure money from the Treasury for his negotiation with 
France without awaiting an appropriation by Congress, 
and declared that the documents ‘“‘if published, would fix 
a stain upon some men in the Government and high in 
office which all the waters in the ocean would not wash 
out.”? This charge was disproved, though there had been 
a suggestion by Jefferson which might readily have been 
distorted by rumor into a specious foundation for it, and, 
with other things that Randolph had said about Madison, 
elicited from Mrs. Madison’s brother-in-law, John G. 
Jackson, an irate speech, which, with a slight difference 
of wording, might have culminated in a duel. In the 
course of this speech, he referred to Randolph as his 
colleague, and was interrupted by the latter with the dis- 
dainful interjection: ‘“‘I am not the gentleman’s col- 
league.” “‘Very well,’’ replied Jackson, and continuing 
referred to Randolph as “‘John Randolph’”’ only to be 
interrupted by the Speaker, who said it was out of order 
to call gentlemen by name in the House. ‘‘Sir,’’ answered 
Jackson with a happy promptitude to which more than 
one tingling scalp in the House gave a responsive assent, 
*“‘I know of no more appropriate appellation unless it is 
‘the descendant of Powhatan.’ ’’3 

The influence of Randolph was again felt a little later 
when the annual appropriations for the Navy came along, 
and, as he had a strong dislike for Robert Smith, the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, and his brother Samuel Smith, one of the 
Senators from Maryland, he was all the quicker to exert 
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it in this case. The Navy estimates were pared down to 
very narrow limits, and, beyond an appropriation for a 
considerable number of gunboats, the recommendations 
of the President in relation to the upbuilding of the Navy 
were disregarded. The theory of Randolph and the other 
old Republicans in reference to the relations between 
Great Britain and the United States was, as Randolph’s 
speeches on Gregg’s Resolution showed, akin to that which 
afterwards caused Bismarck to deprecate talk about a war 
between Germany and Great Britain as talk about a war 
between an elephant and a whale. How indefensible such 
a theory was became apparent enough a few years later 
during the War of 1812, when our fleet, small as it was, 
won for itself a measure of naval glory which even the 
victors of Trafalgar could not despise. In his remarks on 
the Naval Appropriation bill, Randolph said that such a 
bill was a mere matter of form; that the items might as 
well be lumped together; that Robert Smith, the Secretary 
of the Navy, would, if he chose, spend twice as much 
money as he had done the year before, and that the 
House would have to make up the deficiency. ‘‘A spend- 
thrift,’’ said he, ‘‘never could be supplied with money fast 
enough to anticipate his wants.’’' 

Another step by Randolph that brought embarrassment 
to the administration was a bill introduced by him for 
the repeal of the salt tax and the continuance of the 
Mediterranean Fund; a special fund which Congress had 
provided for the exigencies created by the piratical depre- 
dations of the Barbary Powers.” It was hard, of course, for 
any good Democrat not to unite in the repeal of a tax on 
such a common necessity of life as salt. The bill was 
passed by a vote of 84 to 11 and sent to the Senate,’ 
whence it returned to the House with the provisions re- 
lating to the salt tax eliminated,‘ only to be met by the 
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insistence of the House upon the bill in its original form. 
The result was a committee of conference, the refusal of the . 
Senate to recede, a motion by Randolph that the House 
adhere to its own bill, and a situation that put the Medi- 
terranean Fund itself in jeopardy. Randolph’s motion 
did not prevail, but, by the time it was beaten by the close 
vote of 47 to 40, the passions of the House were aglow to 
such an extent that Randolph himself was compelled to 
ask: 


“But what has thrown us into this heat? Is it the dinner 
we have just eaten?’’, and to follow up his questions with these 
mollifying words: “I did hope that, whatever contumely or 
hostility may have been manifested during the earlier period 
of the session, we would have thrown in the last moments of it 
neither the splenetic temper of age or youth, but that we 
should have parted like men not ashamed of what we had 
done or afraid to meet the public award.’’* 


But these conciliatory words were totally lost upon 
Thomas Mann Randolph, the son-in-law of Jefferson, 
from whom Randolph had long been estranged. His 
temper was as irascible as that of a Roanoke yellow-jacket, 
and, too transported by anger to hear anything except 
what his anger prompted, he rose from his seat, under the 
honest but totally unfounded impression that the use of 
the word ‘‘contumely”’ and other words by Randolph were 
intended to have an offensive application to himself, and, 
after acknowledging that in point of talents there was 
between John Randolph and himself an immeasurable 
distance, declared that he had long observed that John 
Randolph was much more prudent of speech outside of the 
House than when protected by the shield of its dignity. 
Then, after uttering some other foolish things, he con- 
cluded by proclaiming that he entertained the same 
principles and sentiments with reference to points of honor 
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that John Randolph did, and that he had always thought 
and always should think that lead and even steel made 
very proper ingredients in serious quarrels. As soon as 
this explosion ended, James M. Garnett, a member of 
Congress from Virginia, and one of John Randolph’s in- 
timate friends, at the latter’s request, waited upon Thomas 
Mann Randolph and asked him whether his observations 
were intended for John Randolph, and, upon being told 
that they were, informed him that John Randolph ex- 
pected him to meet him; whereupon Thomas Mann Ran- 
dolph replied that he was ready to do so, but that, if John 
Randolph would only say that he meant no allusion to 
him, there was no apology which a man of honor could or 
ought to make which he would not be ready to offer. 
When these circumstances were communicated to John 
Randolph, he observed that the course which his opponent 
had chosen to pursue precluded any sort of declaration or 
acknowledgment on his part, and that Thomas Mann 
Randolph should choose some friend with whom Garnett 
might converse further on the subject. This Thomas 
Mann Randolph did in the person of Isaac A. Coles, of 
Albemarle County, Virginia, who, after a short conversa- 
tion with his principal, gave the same assurance to Garnett 
that his principal had already given to him. The reply of 
Garnett was that he had no doubt that Thomas Mann 
Randolph was laboring under an entire misconception as 
to what his principal had said, but that, after what had 
passed, his principal would make no statement whatever, 
and that, if Thomas Mann Randolph could not reconcile 
it to himself to make a suitable apology, John Randolph 
would expect him to meet him either that night, ‘‘which he 
preferred,” or in the morning.” It is said that, when John 
Randolph first applied to Garnett as his second, the latter 
endeavored to dissuade him from asking an explanation 
from Thomas Mann Randolph, but that John Randolph 
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replied that his resolution was irrevocably taken, that 
perhaps he had cause on the whole to be obliged to Thomas 
Mann Randolph, that he had long been a target for every 
worthless scoundrel in the House to aim his shafts at, and 
that Thomas Mann Randolph by this unprovoked and 
studied outrage had given him an opportunity to answer 
them all in the person of an adversary who would not 
disgrace his contest, and under circumstances in which no 
possible blame could attach to him.* 

And this, gentle reader, is the circumspect individual 
who, we are told by Henry Adams, ‘“‘never pressed a quar- 
rel to the end,’’ and, who, Adams insinuates, was always 
careful to take the measure of his man before assuming an 
aggressive port towards him.? 

Fortunately, the inflexibly rigid attitude of Randolph 
was never communicated to his adversary by Coles, be- 
cause when he looked up his principal he found that, 
assured by friends whose tempers were not so delicately 
suspended as his own that he had gone off at half-cock, 
Thomas Mann Randolph was on his feet in the House 
making the amende honorable to John Randolph. When 
it was passed on to John Randolph, who was in another 
part of the capitol, by Garnett, the former requested the 
latter to state to Coles that he received Thomas Mann 
Randolph’s apology and had no further commands for 
that gentleman; which Garnett did.’ There is a French 
saying, however, that it is not the pistols but the seconds 
that kill; and subsequently it looked, for a time, as if the 
controversy between the two Randolphs might prove an 
illustration of its truth. The fire which it kindled, as often 
happens in the case of other fire, started up anew from its 
embers, and a series of statements on the subject in the 
Richmond Enquirer, made by persons who had been con- 
nected in one secondary way or another with the affair, 
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occasioned enough apprehension in the mind of Jefferson 
to induce him to send a line of caution to his son-in-law. 
This letter is mentioned in a letter from him to James 
Ogilvie, in which he used these words, so highly charac- 
teristic of the free movement of his mind in its relations to 
every subject: 


“Tt is not inclination in anybody but a fear of the opinion of 
the world which leads men to the absurd and immoral decision 
of difference by duel. The greatest service, therefore, which 
Mr. Randolph’s friends can render him, is to convince him that, 
although the world esteems courage and disapproves of the 
want of it, yet, in a case like his, and, especially when it has 
been before put out of doubt, the mass of mankind, and par- 
ticularly that thinking part whose esteem we value, would 
condemn in a husband and father of a numerous family every- 
thing like forwardness in this barbarous and lawless appeal.’’’ 


Randolph did not lose his position as Chairman of the 
Committee of Ways and Means until after the end of the 
gth Congress, but his formal leadership of the Democrats 
in the House did not survive the first session of that Con- 
gress. On July 5, 1806, in a letter to Bidwell, Jefferson 
wrote that it was only speaking a truth to say that all 
eyes looked to him as the future leader of the House.’ 

The causes which produced Randolph’s estrangement 
from the Jefferson Administration have been the subject 
of much conjecture. By Sawyer, in his highly inaccu- 
rate, but interesting, biography of Randolph (a), it has 
been ascribed to the circumstance that Bidwell and not 
Randolph was selected by Jefferson as the conduit tor the 
transmission to Congress of his secret intentions in regard 
to the Florida purchase. But this idea overlooks the 
suggestion that there must have been already a serious 
rift in the relations between Jefferson and Randolph for 
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Jefferson to have selected Bidwell at all. The estrange- 
ment has also been ascribed to the fact that Jefferson had 
refused the application of Christopher Clark and several 
of his Virginia colleagues in the House, asking for the 
appointment of Randolph to the English Mission. Ran- 
dolph had nothing to do with this application, and was 
not privy to it when made, but the fact that it had been 
made and rejected became known to him subsequently, 
and must have had a more or less corrosive effect on a na- 
ture so proud and resentful as his.* It is by no means 
certain that he did not become cognizant of the applica- 
tion after it had been made and before it was rejected; for 
in a letter from Nancy Randolph to him which we shall 
hereafter insert in these pages, she speaks of his elation, 
after the termination of the Chase trial, with the prospect 
of a foreign mission, and says: “‘Your expected voyage 
enchanted you so much that you could not help talking of 
it even to your dear nephew. ‘Soon, my boy, we shall be 
sailing over the Atlantic.’’’ The reasons, given by George 
Tucker in his Life of Jefferson for the refusal of Jefferson 
to make the appointment, are concisely stated in these 
words: 


“They (Jefferson and Madison) had seen enough of Mr. 
Randolph to know that his defects of temper rendered him 
unfit for such a situation—that he could neither be expected to 
yield implicit obedience to the views of those who employed 
him, nor be capable of the address or patient research or 
temperate logic for effecting them.’’? 


Tucker was an ardent Jeffersonian, but, even taking his 
words at their full worth, do they not imply previous condi- 
tions under which Randolph’s shortcomings might have 
already rendered his footing with the Jefferson adminis- 
tration but a precarious one? It is true that on Feb. 22, 
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1805, Randolph wrote to St. George Tucker that he was 
then on terms of the greatest friendship and intimacy 
with Jefferson and Gallatin; though he was not therefore 
the less independent in his sentiments and votes‘; but 
this very letter was written to allay anxiety about the 
effect of his Yazoo speeches on the mind of the administra- 
tion. There is evidence tending to prove that, shortly 
after the first triumph of the Democratic party, Randolph 
was restive under the commanding leadership of Jefferson, 
and disposed to reserve for himself a degree of independ- 
ence and initiative incompatible with the measure of 
deference due by a party leader in the House to a Presi- 
dent of the same party as himself. And there is also evi- 
dence tending to prove that Jefferson early realized after 
he became President that Randolph might at any time 
kick over the traces. So far as Madison and Gallatin were 
concerned, it is inconceivable that, after the Yazoo 
speeches delivered by Randolph in the House, their good 
will should not have been sensibly alienated from him, or 
that Randolph should not have recognized that, in view 
of the close intimacy between them and Jefferson, this 
alienation was bound to have its effect upon Jefferson too. 
Even so far back as Dec. 17, 1800, Randolph wrote to 
Nicholson: ‘‘I need not say how much I would prefer J. 
[Jefferson] to B. [Burr], but Iam not like some of our party 
who are as much devoted to him as the Feds were to Gen- 
eral Washington. I am not a monarchist in any sense. If 
our salvation depends on a single man, ’tis not worth our 
attention.’’? Nicholson evidently thought that this 
smacked a little of disloyalty, and Randolph felt it neces- 
sary to explain his meaning. 


‘There are,”’ he said in another letter to Nicholson on Jan. 
I, 1801, ‘‘those men who support Republicans from monarchi- 
cal principles, and, if the head of that very great and truly 
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good and wise man can be turned with adulatory nonsense, 
they will endeavor to persuade him that our salvation depends 
on an individual. This is the essence of monarchy; and with 
this doctrine I have been, am, ever will be at issue.’’* 


In the debates over the repeal of the Federal Judiciary 
Act, when twitted by Bayard with being a mere tool of 
Jefferson, Randolph was quick to pledge the support of 
his friends and himself to any measure that Bayard might 
bring forward to protect the independence of Congress 
against the Executive influence, of which the Virginian 
statesmen of Randolph’s school had such a haunting 
horror. And about the same time that he wrote to Judge 
Tucker that he was on terms of the greatest friendship and 
intimacy with Jefferson and Gallatin,” he used these omi- 
nous words in a letter to Nicholson: 


‘““As Mr. J. is again seated in the saddle for four years with a 
prospect of selection for life, the whole force of the adversaries 
of the man, and what is of more moment, of his principles, will 
be bent to take advantage of the easy credulity of his temper, 
and thus arm themselves with power to set both at defiance 
as soon as their schemes are ripe for execution. I do not like 
the aspect of affairs.’’$ 


On Nov. 30, 1803, Randolph had occasion to write to 
Jefferson, disclaiming any intent toapply certain remarks, 
which he had made in the House, to him, and expressing 
the veneration, in which he had always held and still held 
Jefferson’s character.4 The reply was the kindly one which 
might always be expected from Jefferson under such cir- 
cumstances. Nevertheless, it is not difficult to read a mild 
admonition between some of the lines of his letter. 


“T see,” he said, “‘too many proofs of the imperfection of 
human reason to entertain wonder or intolerance at any differ- 
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ence of opinion on any subject; and acquiesce in that difference 
as easily as on a difference of feature or form; experience hav- 
ing long taught me the reasonableness of mutual sacrifices of 
opinion among those who are to act together for any common 
object and the expediency of doing what good we can when we 
cannot do all we would wish.’’? 


Nor was it long after the accession of the Democratic party 
to power before it became apparent that Randolph was 
dissatisfied with its failure to live up to the standards of 
conduct which it had inculcated when it was in a minority. 
By nature and training, he was a purist in public affairs, 
though not a visionary or enthusiast; for that was not his 
turn of mind at all. (2) Indeed, he was the advocate of 
no principles of public conduct that ought not to be prac- 
tically attainable under popular institutions. (b) He was 
innately too proud and self-respecting to tolerate readily 
low standards of public behavior, and he was sprung from 
a political aristocracy, based on freehold suffrage, which 
sincerely believed it to be the highest of all distinctions to 
serve the public and to serve it well, and which engaged in 
the rivalries of politics subject to a strict code of honorable 
conduct. There was a flavor of highbred simplicity and 
integrity about his political creed, and his fastidious sense 
of public obligation made it difficult for him to subordinate 
his refined scruples to the drab, and often squalid, con- 
cessions and compromises necessitated by the practical 
exigencies of politics. He shrank from political intrigue; 
he had nothing but scorn for the abuses of patronage. 
Removed by the possession of a large estate, peculiarly 
of a nature to foster pride of character, from one of the 
sources of political subserviency, he found it difficult to 
understand the prudential considerations which many 
men in public life less happily circumstanced, in point of 
fortune, were compelled to consult. It was these charac- 
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teristics, along with his eloquence and force of will, which 
gave Randolph an ascendancy over his Virginia Col- 
leagues in the House, that even the imposing prestige and 
great popularity of Jefferson and the influence of Execu- 
tive patronage were at times powerless to withstand; 
which carried with him on the Yazoo question every one of 
the Republicans in the House from Virginia (including 
Eppes and Thomas Mann Randolph, the President’s 
sons-in-law) but two, and one of them, Jackson, Mrs. 
Madison’s brother-in-law, and on the resolutions, relat- 
ing to the Florida purchase, in which Jefferson’s control 
over his party was directly involved, twelve out of the 
twenty-two members of the House from Virginia. ? 


‘Still in Virginian eyes the truest and ablest Republican in 
Congress, the representative of power and principle, the man 
of the future,’’ Henry Adams says of Randolph as he was at 
the time of his first speech on Gregg’s resolution, ‘Randolph 
stood with the halo of youth, courage, and genius around his 
head—a sort of Virginian Saint Michael—almost terrible in 
his contempt for whatever seemed to him base or untrue.’’3 


But Randolph’s point of view was very different from that 
of the Northern Democrats, though no more disinterested 
and elevated than the point of view from which many 
Federalists reached their conclusions. The Northern 
Democrats were in every moral and intellectual respect 
inferior to the Federalists. It is a hard, perhaps a too 
hard, picture which Henry Adams draws of them as they 
were in 1804; but it is far from being an absolutely over- 
drawn one. 


“The new Democrats in New England, New York, and Ohio 
were Federalists in disguise, and cared nothing for fine-spun 
constitutional theories of what government might or might 
not do, provided government did what they wanted. They 
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feared no corruption in which they were to have a part. They 
were in secret jealous of Virginia, and as devoted as George 
Cabot and Stephen Higginson to the interests of commerce and 
manufacture. A majority of the Northern Democrats were 
men of this kind. Their dislike of Federalists was a social, 
rather than political, feeling, for Federalist manners seemed 
to them a wilful impertinence, but the Varnums and Crownin- 
shields, of Massachusetts, cared as little as DeWitt Clinton or 
Aaron Burr for the notions of Speaker Macon and John 
Randolph.’’* 


But prosaic and even sordid in some respects as these 
Northern Democrats were, for the most part, Jefferson 
could not conduct the Government, and Madison could 
not be elected to the Presidency, without them; and it is 
only just to them to say that their practical training and 
hum-drum, Philistine outlook supplied in more than one 
respect a wholesome corrective of the tendency of some of 
the Southern public men of the time to lay too much 
stress upon governmental theories and quixotic concep- 
tions of public responsibility. And Jefferson, who, like 
the true apostle of Democracy that he was, prized a 
Northern proselyte, if anything, more than a Southern 
communicant, got along with the Northern Democrats 
remarkably well. But, from first to last, Randolph and 
the old Republicans found difficulty in working harmo- 
niously with them. As early as July 18, 1801, Randolph 
wrote to Nicholson: ‘‘We think that the great work is 
only begun, and that without a substantial reform we 
shall have little reason to congratulate ourselves on the 
mere change of men.’’? A few months later, he followed 
up the same idea in a second letter to Nicholson: ‘‘There 
is much want of concert and even of discordance of opin- 
ion in the majority. The Eastern gentlemen generally 
seem content with the change of men, and wish not to 
pursue it much farther. Weare for a change of important 
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principles.”* And, a few days later, in a letter to St. 
George Tucker, he brought out the division in the party 
still more clearly: 


“Parties here consist of the old Federalists courting popular- 
ity—these are a small minority; the same kind of characters, 
Republicanized, and lukewarm Republicans, who, added to the 
former, will perhaps constitute a bare majority of the House, 
and Republicans who hold the same principles now that they 
professed under adverse fortune, and who, f they were all here, 
might amount to about 50 members. These are determined 
to pay the debt off, to repeal the internal taxes, to retrench 
every unnecessary expense, military, naval, and civil, to enforce 
economy as well upon men calling themselves Republicans as 
upon Federalists, and to punish delinquents without respect 
to their political professions.”’? 


With such a broad line of cleavage between the old and 
the new Republicans as these letters indicate, the leader- 
ship of Randolph in the House would, in any event, have 
been very unstable; but, accompanied as his severe con- 
ceptions of public duty and his doctrinaire notions of 
State sovereignty were by an overbearing will, a pugna- 
cious temper, an impatient and intolerant disposition anda 
sarcastic tongue, a breach sooner or later, between him 
and his Northern followers, and, as a further result, be- 
tween him and Jefferson and Madison and even Gallatin, 
for whom he entertained a great admiration, was inevit- 
able. In the eyes of the Northern, and especially the New 
England, Democrats, he was a precisian and a theorist 
whose scruples and dogmas were constantly interfering 
with the smooth transaction of the public business, let 
alone their own private objects, and the dictatorial off- 
spring of social distinctions even sharper than those which 
usually separated them from the Federalists. Attracted 
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to the Democratic party in New England by their dislike 
for clerical bigotry, and their leaning towards a common 
social and political level, and in the Middle States by the 
latter simply, they were not accustomed, and did not take 
kindly, to hectoring habits of manner and speech which 
they were quick to impute to impetuous and arbitrary 
characteristics bred by the slave plantation. As time 
passed they formed a stronger and stronger aversion to 
Randolph. The result was that finally nothing but some 
question, in which their selfish interests and fears and 
Randolph’s convictions and passions were deeply enlisted, 
was needed to develop a positively mutinous spirit on their 
part; and this question was found in the Yazoo debate of 
1805. The only persons responsible for the suggestion or 
support of the Yazoo compromise, whom Kandolph did 
not denounce in that debate, were Jefferson, Madison, and 
Gallatin. In one of his speeches in the discussion he even 
spoke of Jefferson, as we have seen, as a great and good 
man; and, while expressing unutterable astonishment in 
the same discussion that Madison and Gallatin should 
have united in the report, recommending the compromise, 
he referred also to them as men in whom he had had and 
still had the highest confidence.* But he must have real- 
ized and, if he did not, Jefferson, Madison, and Gallatin 
surely did, that, if it was infamous to vote for the Yazoo 
compromise, it was equally infamous to recommend it. 
As to the Democrats, who voted for the compromise in the 
House, all of them, even those who were not specifically 
mentioned by Randolph, were, of course, caught up in the 
scorching whirlwind of his fierce onset. That after the 
miscarriage of the recommendatory report, if ever before, 
Jefferson, Madison, or Gallatin could have felt, to say noth- 
ing of their personal sensibilities, that Randolph had the 
temper, the cool judgment, or the capacity for self-surren- 
der or teamwork, that parliamentary leadership requires, is 
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unimaginable; and that under the consuming lava-stream 
of his invective any sequacious impulse in regard to him, 
that had previously existed in the breasts of the Findleys, 
Smilies, and Varnums, who voted in favor of the com- 
promise, could have survived, is equally so. A man can 
sometimes drive other men by such language as Randolph 
used in the Yazoo debates, but by such language he cannot 
hope to lead them.. Randolph may not have been quite 
correct in saying that the Yazoo question was the source of 
all the dissensions in the Republican party, because the 
discord which it engendered was after all but symptomatic 
of the natural divisions that existed in the bosom of the 
party. Nor temperamentally unfit as he was for either 
accepting the leadership of anyone else, or of patiently and 
tactfully exercising the functions of leadership himself, can 
the view be hazarded that but for the Yazoo business he 
would not have been unhorsed. In some other manner, his 
saddle was certain to be emptied in the end, but there can 
be no doubt that his leadership was doomed from the time 
that he delivered his brilliant but intemperate speeches in 
the Yazoo debate of 1805, and that its loss was simply ac- 
celerated by his disappointments over the Chase trial and 
the English Mission; and the additional enmities that he 
created among the Northern Democrats in the House by 
his speech on Gregg’s Resolution. It can hardly be denied, 
as George Tucker has stated, that Randolph was better 
qualified to be the leader of an opposition than of a domi- 
nant party, and that, when the Democratic leader of the 
House, he was more an object of fear than of affection to 
many of his fellow-Democrats.* But it is equally unde- 
niable that, despite the disqualifications that rendered 
permanent leadership for him a “starry hope that didst’ 
arise but to be overcast,” his leadership, while it lasted, was, 
though reluctantly recognized by many Democratic mem- 
bers of the house, an extraordinarily masterly and shining 
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one. Upon this point we have the testimony of a no less 
competent witness than Jefferson himself. In a letter to 
Monroe, he wrote as follows: 


“In a House of Representatives, of a great mass of good 
sense, Mr. Randolph’s popular eloquence gave him such 
advantages as to place him unrivalled as the leader of the 
House; and, although not conciliatory to those whom he led, 
principles of duty and patriotism induced many of them to 
swallow humiliations he subjected them to, and to vote as was 
right as long as he kept the path of right himself. The sudden 
defection of such a man could not but produce a momentary 
astonishment and even dismay; but fora moment only. The 
good sense of the House rallied around its principles, and with- 
out any leader, pursued steadily the business of the session, did 
it well, and, by astrength of vote, which has never before been 
seen. Upon all trying questions, exclusive of the Federalists, 
the minority of Republicans voting with him has been from 
four to six or eight against from ninety to one hundred.’’! (a) 


And with this letter should be read the moral, so applicable 
to almost every man in American public life, who has ever 
tried to free his limbs from the chafings of the party breech- 
ing, which Jefferson at a later day drew from the early 
career of Randolph. Writing to Col. Wm. Duane from 
Monticello, he said: ‘‘The example of John Randolph is 
a caution to all honest and prudent men to sacrifice a little 
of self-confidence and to go with their friends, although 
they may sometimes think they are going wrong.’’” 

The height from which Randolph is supposed to have 
fallen, when he did fall, may be measured by what Gallatin 
said of him many years afterwards, in a private letter. 
Enumerating the candidates for public honors, who were 
regarded with favor by Jefferson, Madison, and himself, 
he wrote: 


1 May 4, 1806, Writings, Mem. Ed., v. 11, 107. 
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“During the 12 years I was at the Treasury, I was anxiously 
looking for some man that could fill my place there and in 
the general direction of the national concerns; for one indeed 
that could replace Mr. Jefferson, Mr. Madison, and myself. 
Breckenridge, of Kentucky, only appeared and died; the 
eccentricities and temper of J. Randolph soon destroyed his 
influence.’’* 


Assuming that the Yazoo scandal was the real beginning 
of the feud between Randolph and the Jefferson adminis- 
tration, it seems to us that his revolt cannot reasonably be 
visited with censure. That in the Yazoo discussion of 
1805 he used language which exceeded the just limits of 
parliamentary self-restraint may be admitted, but it should 
not be forgotten that the colossal fraud which he pilloried 
far exceeded the bounds of ordinary turpitude. Incensed 
as he was by the knowledge of the transaction which he 
had derived at first hand from his visit to Georgia at a 
time when it was of receiut occurrence, and was being 
spewed out of the mouth of the people of Georgia, in a 
frenzy of wrathful disgust, he could better say than most 
members of Congress, as he did say in the Yazoo discus- 
sion: ‘‘For this is one of the cases, which once being en- 
gaged in, I can never desert or relinquish till I shall have 
exercised every energy of mind and faculty of body I 
possess in refuting so nefarious a project.”? That the 
conduct of Randolph in the Yazoo debates was also very 
different from the cautious and sober deportment to which 
a parliamentary leader must adhere or else forfeit his 
leadership, may likewise be admitted. But why, when the 
voice of individual duty is distinctly heard, should not 
parliamentary leadership, as well as pecuniary ease, popu- 
larity, or even life itself be foregone? Whatever may be 
said about the heat or the imprudence of Randolph in the 
Yazoo discussion, it is impossible to question his disinter- 
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estedness. ‘‘He and his friends,’’ Henry Adams admits in 
his essay on John Randolph, ‘‘were remarkably free from 
the meaner ambitions of political life; they neither begged 
patronage, nor asked for any money, nor did they tolerate 
jobbery in any form.’’? And the same writer also admits 
that this group of Southern Republicans was conspicuously 
free from servility to party or executive influence. From 
the point of view of his purely selfish interests, Randolph 
had nothing to gain and everything to lose by going at the 
Yazoo compromise with beak and claw as he did. He had 
been on terms of great friendship and intimacy, to use his 
own terms, with Jefferson and Gallatin. Down to that 
time he had, so far as we are aware, cherished no animosity 
towards Madison. Scathing as his Yazoo speeches were, 
they were yet not lacking in a prudent desire on his part 
to remain in amity with these three powerful individuals, 
who held the keys to his political future. If any per- 
sonal motive entered into his onslaught upon the Yazoo 
compromise, it must have been supplied by a deliberate 
preference on his part for the moral authority and prestige 
of a popular tribune, or redresser of public wrongs, rather 
than for high place in the more material sense. If so, this 
preference is too close to “‘the last infirmity of noble 
minds”’ to be set down to any ignoble origin. Nor can we 
see, as has been claimed, that Randolph was, to any 
measurable extent, deflected by his hostility to the Jeffer- 
son administration from the political creed which he had 
always avowed. It is true that, in a bantering letter to 
Gallatin, he had said with respect to a possible clash 
between the United States and France: ‘“‘After all the 
vaporing I have no expectation of a serious war. Tant 
pis pour nous!’’3 And it is also true that he is reported as 
using this language on Dec. 6, 1804, when our peaceful 
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relations with Great Britain had become endangered by 
British outrages on our coasts: 


“He would like to see the armed vessels employed in dis- 
turbing our peaceable commerce blown out of the water. He 
wished to see our American officers and seamen lying yard- 
arm and yardarm in the attack, and the question of peace or 
war staked on the issue, if the conduct of such marauders were 
justified by the government of the nation to which they 
belong.’’* 


And these utterances have been cited in confirmation of 
the idea that Randolph was moved merely by pique and 
personal resentment in standing out against a war with 
Great Britain, as he did in his speeches on Gregg’s Reso- 
lution. But it is obvious that the utterances which we 
have quoted were simply passing ebullitions of the mo- 
ment; such as often bubble up in the human mind and 
subside with the reflux of reflection and habitual convic- 
tions. If there was one thing to which, before his speeches 
on Gregg’s resolution, Randolph was more positively 
committed as an original Republican than to another, it 
was hostility to large military and naval armaments and to 
wars of any but a purely defensive nature; and to this 
position he remained faithful throughout the whole of his 
life. And it should be remembered, too, that Jefferson 
himself was as inimical to Gregg’s Resolution as Randolph 
because of its tendency to bring on war. In a similar 
manner, it has been charged that Randolph’s attitude 
towards the Florida purchase was also shaped by the same 
enmity to the Jefferson administration, and was incon- 
sistent with the relations which he sustained as the leader 
of the House to the Louisiana purchase, when a secret 
message and a request for money, to be placed at the dis- 
posal of Jefferson, had come down to him from Jefferson 
in that case too. ‘‘But we never heard this,’”’ sneered 
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Jefferson himself in a letter to Bidwell, ‘‘while the de- 
claimer was himself a backstairs man.’’* But, at the time 
of the Louisiana purchase, Jefferson was not asking the 
House for money with which to bribe Spain to bully France 
out of Louisiana, or shirking any responsibility that prop- 
erly rested upon the Executive. It may be conceded 
that, if Randolph had been a more politic and less fastid- 
ious man, he might have united with Jefferson and Madi- 
son in bribing France to bully Spain out of her property, 
as Randolph expressed it, and might still have contrived, 
as they have done, to stand well with the Muse of History. 
Spain at the time was a mere puppet of France, as Ran- 
dolph himself recognized, when he said on the floor of the 
House that there were no longer any Pyrenees.” But, 
while the points that Randolph made on Jefferson’s mes- 
sage relative to the Florida Purchase were in some respects 
a little technical and overstrained, they were fundamen- 
tally sound, and were true to a nature that was, in more 
than one regard, more highly and admirably organized 
than that of either Jefferson or Madison. The vacillation 
which Jefferson had exhibited in the foreign relations of 
the United States, laying down the sword at one time to 
take up the olive branch, and laying down the olive branch 
at another to take up the sword; allowing the functions of 
his cabinet and himself to be exercised occasionally by 
more or less irresponsible spokesmen on the floor of Con- 
gress, and studiously endeavoring in the matter of the 
Florida Purchase, to abdicate his own executive initiative 
and secretly to shift the responsibility of his office, in a 
case equivocal at best, to the shoulders of Congress, was 
well calculated to disgust such a high-spirited man as 
Randolph, and sufficient to furnish such a man with a 
fully adequate motive for the course which was set forth 
in the letters of ‘‘ Decius.”’ 
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It is supposed by Henry Adams that the effort of Ran- 
dolph, at the first session of the 9th Congress, to secure the 
repeal of the salt duty was inspired by a desire to embar- 
rass the administration’; but shortly afterwards the repeal 
of this duty wasrecommended by Jefferson himself.? Ithas 
also been charged that Randolph was guilty of inconsist- 
ency in supporting the Louisiana purchase at all, as it 
tended, in more than one way, to curtail the power of 
State sovereignty, of which he was such a jealous guardian. 
But what might be the ultimate tendencies of the purchase 
in that respect, neither Randolph nor any other statesman 
could at that time very clearly see. Certainly no transac- 
tion in our history is enveloped with the dust of so many 
shattered prophecies. Nor should it be forgotten that 
Randolph did not share the view of Jefferson that the 
purchase of Louisiana was an unconstitutional act; on the 
contrary, he contended on the floor of Congress that it was 
a constitutional one. The Republican creed, it has been 
happily said, was the Federalist creed spelled backwards, 4 
and, after spelling it backwards to a certain extent, as in 
the repeal of the Internal Taxes, the reduction of the Army 
and Navy, and the like, Jefferson and the new Republicans 
under the influence of the love of power begotten by power, 
and the over-riding necessities which render govern- 
mental responsibility and minority opposition two such 
very dissimilar things, began to spell the Federalist creed 
forward again, and did not cease until they had done 
almost everything that Jefferson and his original Republi- 
can adherents had condemned the Federalists for doing— 
not indeed until Randolph could wrathfully say that Jeffer- 
son had not differed more from his predecessor than he had 
from himself. But, in our judgment, they are right who 
see in the political career of Randolph, from beginning to 
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end, a thread of continuous consistency which cannot be 
said to have been really broken even during the period 
when it was subject to the strain of the quarrel between 
him and the Jefferson administration. No! If Randolph 
is to be chided, it is not for clinging to the principles which 
brought the Republicans into power, but for not deserting 
these principles with Jefferson and Madison when those 
statesmen found them too cramping and straightlaced for 
the expanding growth and imperial destiny of our country. 
Randolph forsook the Republican party and its leader, but 
he never forsook its original principles. In fact, it can 
with much more truth be affirmed that Jefferson aban- 
doned him than that he abandoned Jefferson. And it may 
be said in his vindication, too, that, when his former party 
associates turned their backs upon him, he did not go over 
to the opposite party as Jefferson predicted that he would 
do‘ and, as the renegade or turncoat is so apt to do, mouth 
professions of allegiance to everything for which he had 
previously expressed abhorrence, but, though encom- 
passed on every side by the sleepless machinations of 
former friends, bent upon his political destruction, con- 
tinued, all but invulnerable in his own splendid talents 
and in the admiration and affection of his constituents, 
to uphold the convictions with which he had faced 
Patrick Henry on the Court-Green at Charlotte Court 
House. (a) 

We might add that an informal, as well as a formal, ex- 
planation was given by Randolph (with mock gravity) of 
his rupture with Jefferson. It had its origin, he sometimes 
said, in the fact that, on one occasion, he had beaten 
Jefferson badly at a game of chess.” In speaking of Ran- 
dolph and his fellow schismatics, Jefferson was not always 
as moderate as he was in his letters to Monroe. Ina letter 
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to Wilson Cary Nicholas, he termed them ‘‘all tongue.”’* 
But, when he used this term, he must have forgotten for 
the moment that among the tongues that excited his de- 
rision was one which gave no little point to the Turkish 
proverb that the tongue has no bones but breaks bones. 
It was impossible for many reasons for Randolph to form 
quite as intense an antipathy to Jefferson as to Madison. 
But, from the year 1806 until the last years of his life, he 
rarely allowed an opportunity to decry or ridicule Jeffer- 
son to escape him. In his Diary, his malice assumed the 
form of cryptic memoranda based on contemporary gossip 
in regard to Jefferson’s private life; in his public utterances 
either the form of jeremiads over the degradations inflicted 
on the institutions and manners of Virginia by Jefferson’s 
levelling propensities or that of sarcastic references to 
what Randolph conceived to be his speculative and vision- 
ary futilities. The Virginia law of descents which was 
drafted by Jefferson, and which abolished primogeniture 
and entails, drew from him the exclamation to which the 
fact that Jefferson had none but daughters gave its main 
meaning: ‘‘ Well might old George Mason exclaim that the 
authors of that law never had a son!’’? In a letter to one 
of his friends, written in the last years of his life, he des- 
canted in this lugubrious fashion on the future of the Old 
Virginia aristocracy: 


“The old families of Virginia will form connections with low 
people and sink into the mass of overseers’ sons and daughters. 
And this is the legitimate, nay inevitable, conclusion, to which 
Mr. Jefferson and his levelling system has brought us. They 
know better in New York, and they feel the good effects of not 
disturbing the rights of property. The patroon is as secure in 
his rents as any man in the community. The great manor of 
Philipsburg was scandalously confiscated, and the Living- 
stones have lost their influence by sub-division. Every now 
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and then our old acquaintance, Burr, finds out some flaw in the 
titles of the usurpers, and a fine estate is restored to its legiti- 
mate owners.’’? 


One mode in which Randoiph expressed his antagonism 
to Madison, as a candidate for the Presidency, was to say 
that he did not wish another philosopher to be President.” 
In the course of a speech, which he delivered in the House 
in 1817, he declared that he had rather that Jefferson 
should keep on Monticello, play with his wind-mills and 
make mouse-traps than meddle with the Constitution of 
Virginia which he had tried to amend. The year before 
he died, the pilgrimages which were frequently made to 
Monticello, brought forth from him, sunk as he was at 
that time in misanthropy, these scornful words: 


“T cannot live in this miserable undone country where as the 
Turks follow their sacred standard, which is a pair of Mahom- 
et’s green breeches, we are governed by the old red breeches 
of that Prince of Projectors, St. Thomas of Cantingbury; and 
surely Becket himself never had more pilgrims at his shrine 
than the saint of Monticello.’’4 


In a less morbid vein, were the satirical remarks which he 
had made previously in the Virginia Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1829-30 on one of Jefferson’s inventions: 


‘‘We are not to be struck down by the authority of Mr. 
Jefferson. Sir, if there be any point in which the authority 
of Mr. Jefferson might be considered as valid, it is in 
the mechanism of a plough. He once mathematically and 
geometrically demonstrated the form of a mould-board which 
should present the least resistance; his mould-board was sent 
to Paris to the savants—it was exhibited to all the visitors at 
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the Garden of Plants. The savants all declared wna voce 
that this was the best mould-board that had ever been 
devised. They did not decree to Mr. Jefferson the honors 
of Hermes Trismegistus but they cast his mould-board in 
plaster; and there it remains an eternal proof that this 
form of mould-board presents less resistance than any 
other on the face of the earth. Sometime afterwards an 
adversary brought into Virginia the Carey plough, but it 
was such an awkward, ill-looking thing that it would not 
sell. At length, some one tried it, and, though its mould- 
board was not that of least resistance, it beat Mr. Jefferson’s 
plough as much as common sense will always beat theories 
and reveries.’’? 


An effect of the speeches delivered by Randolph on 
Gregg’s resolution and other foreign topics, before the end 
of the first session of the 9th Congress, was to make his 
name widely known throughout Great Britain (a). One 
of these speeches was printed in New York, and reprinted 
in London with observations by James Stephen, the author 
of the celebrated production, War in Disguise (b), and was 
circulated generally in Great Britain. It was reviewed 
besides by Henry Brougham in The Edinburgh Review. 
“The speech of Mr. Randolph,” said Brougham, ‘‘is cer- 
tainly the production of a vigorous mind. It abounds in 
plain and striking statements, mixed with imagery by no 
means destitute of merit, though directed by an exceed- 
ingly coarse and vulgar taste.’’* This was high praise to 
be accorded by an Englishman of that time to anything 
American, and, if Randolph did not escape the reproach of 
coarseness and vulgarity at the hands of the reviewer, that 
was but the usual fate then of the American Yahoo, at the 
hands, or rather hoofs, of the English Houyhnhnhm. The 
sensibilities of the reviewer would perhaps have been still 
more painfully shocked, could he have foreseen that 
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Randolph would be so little flattered by the con- 
descension shown him by the English author of War 
in Disguise as to term James Stephen in his Diary ‘‘A 
furious bigot.” 


CHAPTER VII 
Congressional Career Continued. In Opposition 


During the recess of the Ninth Congress, Randolph 
remained so agitated by the tempestuous scenes through 
which he had passed, that he wrote to Nicholson from 
Bizarre that he longed for its second session so that he 
might again face ‘‘the monster of detraction.’’* A month 
later, in another letter to the same correspondent, he said 
that persons were not wanting outside of his district who 
were very willing to lend a helping hand to pull him down, 
and that he had been told that one of them—William B. 
Giles—had been very violent, and had even descended to 
unworthy means, of which he had deemed him incapable. ? 
For this conduct, Giles had to drain a bitter cup of atone- 
ment. And, in the same letter, Randolph mentions the 
fact that Granger had been inquiring whether Creed 
Taylor—the lawyer who had launched Randolph upon his 
first candidacy for Congress—could not be brought for- 
ward to oppose him. 

When Congress reconvened on Dec. 1, 1806, Randolph 
did not appear until some twenty minutes after the House 
had decided to adhere to its usual practice of filling the 
places on the Committee of Ways and Means by the 
appointment of the Speaker. Its hesitation was due to an 
effort to bring about the election of the members of the 
Committee by ballot, which was prompted by the desire 
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of some of Randolph’s enemies to exclude him from it.? 
Under the circumstances, Macon’s nice scruples would not 
permit him to appoint Randolph to it—a result so distress- 
ing to the feelings of Macon, who ardently admired and 
loved Randolph, that he wrote to Nicholson the next day 
that in consequence of it he had spent a sleepless night.? 
There were two men on the Committee, however, Joseph 
Clay, of Pennsylvania, and James M. Garnett, of Virginia, 
who admired and loved Randolph as much, perhaps, as 
Macon did; and, by their unselfish spirit of self-sacrifice, 
Randolph was restored to the Chairmanship of the Com- 
mittee a few days after his exclusion from it. First, by an 
order of the House, Garnett was excused from serving on 
it and Randolph appointed in his place’; and, a few days 
later, Clay, whose name came first on the Committee, as 
originally appointed, arose and announced that, under an 
existing rule of the House, the member first named on 
Committees was Chairman unless another member was 
chosen by the Committee, and that he was instructed to 
say, that, pursuant to this rule, the Committee of Ways 
and Means had appointed John Randolph its Chairman.‘ 

Generally speaking, the proceedings during the second 
session of the Ninth Congress were such as signally to vin- 
dicate, in many respects, the course of Randolph and his 
friends during its first session. ‘‘The doings here,’’ Macon 
wrote to Nicholson, “‘will hereby convince every candid 
man in the world that the Republicans of the Old School 
were not wrong last winter. Give truth fair play and it 
will prevail.’”’> To begin with, there was no response in the 
President’s Annual Message to the war-drum that Crown- 
inshield and the other members of his group had beat so 
loudly at the last session. 
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“The message of the 3rd,’ Randolph wrote to Nicholson, 
‘was, as you supposed, wormwood to certain gentry. They 
made wry faces, but, in fear of the rod, and in hopes of sugar 
plums, swallowed it with less apparent repugnance than I had 
predicted. They remind me of a practice which I have heard 
of in military punishments to give the offender a bullet to chew 
on to enable him to bear the pain and keep him from crying 
out. They chewed the bullet with a vengeance.’’* 


And, after the Annual Message had been read, recantations 
of conclusions, reached by the Jeffersonian majority in the 
House at the last session, followed each other so rapidly 
that more than one of Jefferson’s stoutest champions might 
well have asked what all the pother had been about. One 
bill, which received the assent of the House, provided for the 
suspension, in the discretion of the President, of the Non- 
Importation Act passed at the last session,” and another 
abolished the duty on salt. And there were still other 
penitential measures to afford Randolph the opportunity, 
of which he was quick to avail himself, to remind his 
former adversaries how senseless had been the cry of 
‘‘mad dog”’ which they had raised against him at the last 
session.4 If he had been less disposed to chew the cud of 
past resentments, and had been a little more conciliatory 
and judicious in word and manner, it hardly admits of 
doubt that he could have reacquired his former position 
of recognized leadership in spite of the smouldering ani- 
mosity with which members of the House, like Sloan and 
Jackson, regarded him, and that there would have been 
more rejoicing in administration circles over the one lamb 
that had been lost and afterwards found than over the 
ninety and nine that had not gone astray. All that was 
asked of him was that he should pay some moderate re- 
gard to the ordinary rules of party discipline, keep his 
* Dec. 10, 1806, Nicholson MSS., Libr. Cong. 
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squeamish scruples within reasonable bounds, and support 
James Madison for the Presidential successorship. To 
no one was this more apparent than to Randolph himself. 


“Of all the men,” he said to Nicholson in the letter from 
which we have just quoted, ‘“‘who have met me with the great- 
est apparent cordiality old Smilie is the last whom you would 
suspect. I understand that they (you understand who they 
are) are well disposed towards a truce. The higher powers 
are in the same goodly temper, as I am informed.”’ 


Notwithstanding the bold suggestion made by Jefferson 
in his annual message that Federal surpluses should be 
applied to the great purposes of the public education, 
roads, rivers, canals and such other objects of public 
importance as it might be thought proper to add to the 
constitutional enumeration of Federal powers, including 
the establishment of a national university, it looked for a 
time as if Randolph might yet realize his dream of a com- 
monwealth founded on the old unsophisticated Republican 
principles. More than once the desire to placate him 
seemed to be stronger even than the wishes of the Presi- 
dent. Marked tenderness was shown to his views about 
the army and navy; he decisively defeated the effort to 
suspend the writ of habeas corpus in the case of Burr’s 
accomplices, Bollman and Swartwout,‘ and a majority of 
the House united with him in cutting down appropria- 
tions and refusing to fortify New York. The attitude of 
the majority towards this last proposition would be too 
fatuous for belief if it were not rendered more intelligible 
by the pacifist simpletons and knaves who did so much to 
enervate our national energies on the eve of the recent 
World War. ‘‘When the enemy comes, let them take our 
towns, and let us retire into the country,”’ was the sug- 
gestion of Mr. Nelson, of Maryland.* The fact that our 
commercial towns were defenceless was supposed by Mr. 
t A. of C., 1806-7, V. 2, 424. 27d., 389. 
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Holland, of North Carolina, to be our only safety’; and, 
bearing in mind one of the perverted trains of reasoning 
pursued by the latter day pacifists, of whom we have just 
spoken, the atavism of most human ideas comes home to 
us afresh when we read that Mr. Eppes, of Virginia, the 
President’s son-in-law, declared that the principle laid 
down by a preceding speaker [Mr. Mumford, of New York] 
that, to preserve peace, we ought to be prepared for war, 
was the very principle which was the source of all the 
miseries of Europe.? John Randolph, himself, contended 
that, no matter how well fortified New York might be, an 
invading army could land above the City, and cut off its 
intercourse with the country, and that fortifications at 
New York, therefore, would simply be a gracious gift to the 
enemy. It is not surprising that puerilities like these 
should have been set down by members of the House from 
the New England and the Middle States either to the lack 
of a sober, practical training or to a narrow, sectional bias. 
And Randolph’s capacity for effective ridicule was never 
turned to a worse purpose than when he imparted addi- 
tional irritation to the feelings of these members by de- 
claring that he suspected that the only effectual plan for 
defending New York was that proposed on a former day 
by Mr. Elmer of New York; that is to say, to stop up the 
channel leading to its harbor. This, Randolph said, would 
undoubtedly be an adequate defense, and the learned 
gentleman who suggested it must, he added, be a disciple 
of the learned Dr. Last who had an infallible recipe for 
curing corns on the human toes; namely, cutting the toes 
off. 3 

But all efforts to lure and impound the estray proved 
entirely unsuccessful. Throughout the second session of 
the Ninth Congress, Randolph, though he frequently par- 
ticipated in its debates, continued to sustain a relation of 
complete aloofness to Jefferson. He once declared that he 

t A. of C., 1806-7, v. 2, 598. 2 Id., 489. 3 Id., 610, 
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was sprung from a race who were known never to forsake a 
friend or to forgive a foe. In the language of his reply to 
Smilie, during the debate over Burr’s conspiracy at this 
session, at the preceding session he had had the finger of 
scorn pointed at him and the cry of “‘mad dog”’ and ‘‘po- 
litical defection” raised against him?; and he was as slow 
as King Powhatan himself was, under similar, though less 
artificial, conditions, to exchange the tomahawk for the 
calumet. Several times, during the second session of the 
Ninth Congress, he said things sufficiently rasping to bring 
the red hue of anger again to the faces of Smilie, Sloan and 
Jackson. In one of the discussions over the duty on salt, 
he mentioned that the House Bill repealing it was passed 
on the recommendation of the President, but recollecting 
himself, he instantly added: ‘‘Not that that consideration 
had any influence on my vote.’ Wounds received by him 
never, and wounds inflicted by him, seldom, fully healed, 
and it is impossible too to go over the debates during the 
second session of the Ninth Congress without having the 
impression corroborated that, quite apart from his retalia- 
tory spirit, Randolph, except when he was rallying a down- 
cast opposition, was constitutionally unfitted for any 
leadership in a parliamentary sense other than the kind 
which is taken but not given; and that kind of leadership 
is always highly precarious. ‘‘ Leave the President alone,” 
was the advice to him of his friend, Joseph Bryan, shortly 
after the close of the first session of the Ninth Congress, 4 
and this was the wise counsel that the same friend gave 
him just before Congress reconvened in the succeeding 
December. 


‘‘Before you receive this, you will have commenced another 
career in Congress, and I greatly wish you to remember what I 
have often told you that with a little complaisance you may 

t Garland, v. 2, 248. 

2 A. of C., 1805-7, V. 2, 350. 3 Id., 642. 

4 June 24, 1806, Bryan MSS. 
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do anything. Many men will lead (to use a homely saying) 
that won’t drive. Affronting one or two miscreants matters 
little, but remember that four mastiffs are a match for a lion, 
and even Hercules would easily be vanquished by a mob.’’* 


If Randolph had been capable of taking this advice, he 
might in time have regained his lost ground. But to leave 
the President alone and to exhibit a little complaisance 
were the very things that he was incapable of doing. He 
could not even leave the Senate alone, for, in the course of 
the debates over the duty on salt, he resented some changes 
made by it in the House Bill repealing this duty in these 
sarcastic terms; after ignoring entirely Macon’s effort to 
halt him when he had first uttered the words, ‘‘Their High 
Mightinesses, the Senate’’: 


“Elevated above us by a tenure of six years in office and by 
being few in number, they are sullenly or pettishly to reject 
our bills, and, then, you are to coax them into a change of 
opinion, that, by a stern and aristocratical pride, they may 
saddle the nation not only with the Mediterranean Fund but 
likewise with the salt tax.’’? (a) 


Randolph was too proud, too aspiring, too conscious of 
intellectual power himself readily to give the pledge of 
fealty a second time to even such an amiable master as 
Jefferson, and complaisance was something that he was 
entirely too stiffly sincere to manifest when he did not 
really feel it. 

Besides, it is but fair to him to remember, in this con- 
nection, too, that he was wholly out of touch with the 
influences, partly selfish and partly fatalistic, which were 
gradually transforming the Old Republicanism first into 
Federalism and then into something still more advanced; 
that his chief aims were to protect the reserved rights of 


t Nov. 28, 1806, Bryan MSS. 
2A. of C., 1805-7, v. 2, 642. 
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the States by a strict construction of the Federal Constitu- 
tion, to rebuke every unwarranted exercise of Executive 
authority, and to make the Federal Government the 
simple, frugal and honest agency for the promotion of the 
popular welfare and happiness, which the Republican 
party before its accession to power had contended that it 
should be; and that there was no more reason why Madi- 
son, with his recommendation of the Yazoo compromise, 
his early Federalist leanings and his lack of virile, stirring 
force should be more agreeable to him as a candidate for 
the Presidency in 1807 than he had been in 1806. And it 
will soon be seen also that, for some time, Randolph, who, 
in 1805, at any rate, it is safe to say, had more political 
influence in Virginia than any other Virginian except 
Jefferson—Madison and Monroe not excepted—had as- 
sumed the character of a political manager, and was 
planning, with the aid of such uncorrupted Republicans 
as John Taylor of Caroline, and Littleton Waller Tazewell, 
to elect Monroe to the Presidency, and to bring the Fed- 
eral Government back to the contracted orbit from which 
it had wandered. The most important discussion, devel- 
oped by the second session of the Ninth Congress, was 
over the bill to prohibit the importation of slaves into the 
United States after Dec. 31, 1807. It is highly interesting 
because it demonstrated not only how increasingly intoler- 
ant of slavery the Free States, and especially Pennsylvania, 
with its Quaker leaven, were becoming, but how little 
comparatively the slave-owners of the South Atlantic 
States shared the generous impulses in favor of emancipa- 
tion which had colored public opinion in Virginia so deeply 
immediately after the Revolution, and was again to do so 
still more deeply in 1831. 


‘A large majority of the people in the Southern States,” said 
Early of Georgia, “do not consider Slavery as acrime. They 
do not believe it immoral to hold human flesh in bondage. 
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Many deprecate slavery as an evil, as a political evil, but not as 
acrime. Reflecting men apprehend at some future day evils, 
incalculable evils, from it, but it is a fact, that few, very few, 
consider it as a crime. ... A large majority of people in 
the Southern States do not consider slavery as even an evil.’’* 


Whether a crime or not, the idea that slavery was not an 
evil was one to which it was impossible for Randolph to 
subscribe; and, while the debate on the main question 
involved in the bill was pending, he preserved a notable 
reticence; but when a bill relating to the same subject came 
down from the Senate, with a provision in it prohibiting 
the coastwise domestic slave-trade in vessels of less bur- 
den than forty tons, he, who was for so many years, 
where Southern rights under the Federal Constitution 
were menaced, to be “‘the lonely warder on the hill,”’ at- 
tacked it with all his wonted force as an infraction of 
private rights of property. 


“He feared,” he is reported as saying, ‘‘lest at a future 
period it [the provision in question] might be made the pretext 
of universal emancipation. He had rather lose the bill, he had 
rather lose all the bills of the session, he had rather lose every 
bill passed since the establishment of the Government than 
agree to the provision contained in this slave bill.”’ 


He further declared prophetically that, if ever the time of 
disunion between the States should arise, the line of sever- 
ance would be between the slaveholding and the non- 
slaveholding states. And almost as significant were the 
words which he used a little later in the same debate: 


“He,” the report says, ‘‘observed that, when the freemen 
of the Southern States should depend for assistance on the 
Northern against their slaves, he should despair. All he 
asked was that they should remain neutral; that they would 
not erect themselves into an abolition society.”’3 (a) 


t A. of C., 1805-7, v. 2, 238. 2 Id., 626. 3 Ibid. 
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After the adjournment of the second session of the Ninth 
Congress in March, 1807, Randolph was appointed by 
Chief Justice Marshall the foreman of the grand jury that 
indicted Aaron Burr for treason. It was not formed until 
Burr had successfully objected to changes which had been 
made by the marshal in the original panel after he had 
summoned the twenty-four freeholders required by law to 
constitute it.’ His next step was to challenge some of the 
remaining grand jurors ‘‘for favor’’; that is to say, for 
prejudice or an unfriendly bias against him. One of his 
challenges was to Senator William Branch Giles,” because 
merely upon the strength of the documents, which had ac- 
companied Jefferson’s special message to Congress in re- 
gard to Burr’s conspiracy, Giles had favored the suspen- 
sion of the writ of habeas corpus. Burr knew also, of 
course, that Jefferson was the master spirit behind the 
prosecution, and that Giles was on terms of close intimacy 
with him. Giles promptly admitted the truth of Burr’s 
statements, and offered to withdraw, and was allowed to 
do so, though denying that he cherished any personal 
resentment against the accused; and claiming that he 
could do justice as a grand juror. Burr, in turn, took par- 
ticular pains to disavow any animosity towards Giles; 
not forgetting doubtless that, after the death of Hamilton, 
Giles had drawn a petition to the Governor of New Jersey, 
praying the discontinuance of the prosecution against Burr 
for murder, and had induced nearly all the Republican 
members of the Senate to sign it. Burr also challenged 
Wilson Cary Nicholas, and, when asked by him on what 
grounds, replied because Nicholas was his bitter personal 
enemy.4 The exception was well taken. Nicholas was, if 
anything, more intimate with Jefferson than Giles; had 
been a member of the House of Representatives, when the 


t Burr Trials, v. 1, 31-32, 37, 38: 27d., 38-39. 
3 Memoirs of J. QO. Adams, v. 1, 317. 
4 Burr Trials, v. 1, 41-42. 
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Federalist plot to make Burr President was hatched; had 
done everything in his power to bring about the election 
of Clinton instead of Burr to the Vice-Presidency; and now 
admitted that his suspicions had been strongly excited by 
Burr’s western journey.’ Joseph Eggleston, another juror, 
asked to be excused because he had declared his belief in 
Burr’s guilt, but admitted, when questioned by Chief 
Justice Marshall, that he could do justice in the case. 
Burr declared that he would leave the question entirely to 
the Chief Justice. ‘‘The industry which has been used 
through this country (Virginia) to prejudice my cause,”’ he 
said, ‘‘leaves me very little chance indeed of an impartial 
jury.”’? When Randolph was appointed foreman, he 
quickly asked to be excused because of his “‘strong pre- 
possession.”’ ‘‘Really,’’ commented Burr, ‘“‘I am afraid we 
shall not be able to find any man without this preposses- 
sion.’ But Marshall announced that a man must not 
only have formed but declared an opinion to be excused 
from serving on the jury; and Randolph was duly sworn 
as foreman.’ Burr probably thought that Randolph’s 
“strong prepossession”’ against him would be more than 
counterbalanced by his strong prepossession against Jeffer- 
son. So faras we are aware no grand jury composed of so 
many conspicuous citizens has ever been organized in the 
United States (a). Its personnel was as follows: John 
Randolph, Joseph Eggleston, Joseph C. Cabell, Little- 
ton Waller Tazewell, Robert Barraud Taylor, James 
Pleasants, John Brockenbrough, William Daniel, James 
M. Garnett, John Mercer, Edward Pegram, Munford 
Beverly, John Ambler, Thomas Harrison, Alexander 
Shephard and James Barbour. It is a striking proof of the 
high standing, which Randolph enjoyed in Virginia at this 
time, that he should have been selected as the foreman of 
such a grand jury by the Chief Justice, whose rigid im- 
partiality throughout the trial was so blamelessly main- 
™ Burr Trials, v. 1, 41-42. 2d Aas 3 Id., 44-46. 
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tained that both prosecution and defense were at one time 
or another disgruntled with him. If personal considera- 
tions entered into the matter, the act of Marshall was 
natural enough, for he had already had good reason to 
realize the high esteem in which his powerful intellect and 
personal virtues were held by Randolph. All things con- 
sidered, Randolph was as favorably situated as any man 
in Virginia at that time of equal prominence could well be 
to do Burr justice. On the one hand, his relations with 
Jefferson were strained, and, on the other hand, he had, 
as he had admitted, a ‘‘strong prepossession”’ as to Burt’s 
guilt. While never a rabid anti-Burrite, his general views 
about Burr had long been such as to make his mind a 
congenial host for this prepossession. In his letter to 
Nicholson of Jan. 1, 1801, as the reader has already learned, 
he said that his own decided preference of Jefferson was in 
no wise a want of esteem for his colleague; but, from this 
time on, his occasional comments on Burr were of a very 
different character. Some three years later, he wrote to 
Littleton Waller Tazewell that Burr’s general reputation 
for address, ingenuity, eloquence, enterprise and firmness, 
together with the éclat, which he had acquired in the New 
York election of 1800, had inspired him with a high esteem 
for his political character; but that a closer inspection (as 
was too often the case) had diminished, and finally extin- 
guished his confidence in him; and that he now considered 
him as committed to the Federal party.* In the same 
year, the tragic death of Hamilton at the hands of Burr 
drew out from Randolph, in a letter to Nicholson, these 
most graphic observations: 


‘‘T feel for Hamilton’s immediate connections real concern; for 
himself nothing; for his party and those ‘sot disant’ Republicans 
who have been shedding crocodile tears over him, contempt. 
The first are justly punished for descending to use Burr as a 


1 Apr. 21, 1804, L. W. Tazewell Jr. MSS. 
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tool to divide their opponents; the last are hypocrites who deify 
Hamilton merely that they may offer up their enemy on his 
altar. If Burr had not fallen like Lucifer ‘never to rise again,’ 
the unprincipled persecution of Cheetham might do him serv- 
ice. By the way, I wonder if Denny adverted to Cheetham’s 
patronage of General Hamilton’s memory when he said that 
‘except the imported scoundrel etc.’ all bewailed his loss. As 
it is, those publications are calculated to engage for him the 
pity even of those who must deny their esteem. The people, 
who ultimately never fail to make a proper decision, abhor 
persecution, and, whilst they justly refuse their confidence to 
Mr. B., they will detest his oppressors. They cannot, they 
will not grope in the vile mire of seaport politics not less vitiated 
than their atmosphere. Burr’s is indeed an incomparable 
defeat; he is cut off from hope of a retreat among the Fed- 
eralists; not so much because he has overthrown their idol 
as because he cannot answer their purpose. If his in- 
fluence were sufficient to divide us, Otis and Morris would to- 
morrow ‘even ere those shoes were old in which they followed 
Hamilton to the grave’ go to the hustings and vote for Burr; 
and, if his character had no other stain upon it than the blood 
of Hamilton, he should have mine for any secondary office. I 
admire his letters, particularly that signed by Van Ness, and 
think his whole conduct in that affair does him honor. How 
much it is to be regretted that so nice a perception of right and 
wrong, so delicate a sense of propriety as he there exhibited, 
should have had such little influence on his general conduct! 
In his correspondence with Hamilton, how visible is his 
ascendancy over him, and how sensible does the latter appear 
of it! There is an apparent consciousness of some inferiority 
to his enemy displayed by Hamilton throughout that trans- 
action, and, from a previous sight of their letters, I could have 
inferred the issue of the contest. On one side, there is labored 
obscurity, much equivocation, and many attempts at evasion, 
not unmixed with a little blustering; on the other an unshaken 
adherence to his object, and an undeviating pursuit of it not to 
be eluded or baffled. It reminded me of a sinking fox, pressed 
by a vigorous old hound, where no shift is permitted to avail 
him. But, perhaps, you think me inclined to do Burr more 
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than justice. I assure you, however, that, when I first saw 
the correspondence, and before my feelings were at all excited 
for the man, as they have been in some degree by the savage 
yell which has been raised against him, I applauded the spirit, 
and admired the style, of his compositions. They are the first 
proof which I ever saw of his ability.’ 


Once in a letter to Nicholson,? and once in a letter to 
Monroe, ? Randolph, who dearly loved a scandalous on dit, 
mentions the gossip which found in Hamilton’s aversion to 
Burr another case for the application of the police injunc- 
tion, Cherchez la femme! In later letters than any of these, 
Randolph refers to the rumors which had reached the east 
from time to time about Burr’s mysterious movements in 
the western country. Some gentlemen from that quarter, 
Randolph wrote to Monroe, treated the alleged conspir- 
acy as a matter of ridicule, but, from a variety of circum- 
stances, ‘‘above all, from the known character of the man,” 
there was too much reason, Randolph thought, to believe 
it to be real and serious. A later letter from Randolph to 
Monroe discloses the belief on Randolph’s part that Burr 
was endeavoring to detach the western country from the 
Union, with the aid of Spanish money, and also his sus- 
picion that Burr might have made overtures to Great 
Britain too.’ Within less than three months after the date 
of this letter, Cataline, to use the name so often reproach- 
fully applied to Burr, was on his way under guard to 
Richmond, the capital of the State, which he detested so 
cordially, where his misfortunes were to excite a measure 
of generous compassion that has rarely been lavished upon 
a less deserving object. Writing to Nicholson from Bi- 
zarre, Randolph said: 


t Aug. 27, 1804, Nicholson MSS., Libr. Cong. 

2 Apr. 21, 1804, Nicholson MSS. Libr. Cong. 

3 July 20, 1804, Monroe Papers, v. 10, Libr. Cong. 

4J. R. to Monroe, Dec. 5, 1806, Monroe Papers, v. 11, Libr. Cong.; J. R. 
to Nicholson, Dec. 21, 1806, Nicholson MSS., Libr. Cong. 

5 Jan. 2, 1807, Monroe Papers, v. 11, Libr. Cong, 
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“Col. Burr (quantum mutatus ab illo!) passed by my door the 
day before yesterday under a strong guard. So I am told, for 
I did not see him, and nobody hereabouts is acquainted with his 
person. The soldiers escorting him (it seems) indulged his 
aversion to be publicly known and, to guard against inquiry as 
much as possible, he was accoutred in a shabby suit of home- 
spun, with an old white hat flapped over his face (the dress in 
which he was apprehended). From the description and, 
indeed, the confession of the commanding officer to one of my 
neighbors, I have no doubt it was Burr himself. His very 
manner of travelling, although under arrest, was characteristic 
of the man—enveloped in mystery—and, should he be hanged 
for treason, I dare say he will ‘feel the ruling passion strong in 
death,’ and contrive to make posterity doubt whether he was 
actually executed, or whether (as was alleged in the case of the 
Duke of Monmouth) some counterfeit did not suffer in his 
places = 


From the Diary, which places our finger on so many of 
the silent yet vital pulsations of Randolph’s life, we learn 
just how he reached Richmond (a), in answer to the sum- 
mons which had doubtless been issued for him as a member 
of the Grand Jury panel. It contains this entry under the 
date of May 23, 1807: ‘‘Theodore [his cousin Theodore 
Dudley] and myself rode down in a day (the 21st), I on 
Brunette, he on the grey gelding, by Dare Devil; Johnny 
[his black body servant] and Tudor [his nephew] in the 
chair. Burr’s trial.”” From Bizarre to Richmond, as the 
crow flies, is between fifty and sixty miles we should say. 
But, after Randolph had arrived at Richmond and had 
been made foreman of the Burr Grand Jury, there was no 
final action that the jury could take until James Wilkin- 
son, the principal witness for the prosecution, who was 
coming up from Louisiana to Virginia by sea, could appear 
before it and testify. While awaiting Wilkinson, he be- 
came almost impatient enough to exclaim, as George Hay, 


* Mar. 25, 1807, Nicholson MSS., Libr. Cong. 
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one of the lawyers who prosecuted Burr is said to have 
done after he had become worn out with the interminable 
wrangle of the case: ‘‘ Would that I could only hang upona 
gate and have a little negro to swing me to and fro all 
day.”’! 


“TI have been detained here near a week by Burr’s trial,” 
Randolph wrote to Nicholson six days after his arrival in 
Richmond, “Where it is to end (I might say begin) is more 
than I can presume to conjecture. ... So much for this 
troublesome little man.’’? 


Three days later, he wrote to Monroe that the Grand Jury 
had been detained ever since the 22d for the coming of 
Wilkinson, who, it was confidently said by some, might be 
expected with the Greek kalends, and not before. ‘‘There 
are, I am told,” he said, ‘‘upwards of forty witnesses in 
town; one of whom (General Jackson of Tennessee) does 
not scrupletosay that W. [Wilkinson] is a pensioner of Spain 
to his knowledge, and that he will not dare to show his 
face here.’’? Washington Irving, who had come down to 
Richmond to report the proceedings of the trial for a New 
York newspaper, wrote to Mrs. Hoffman that the Grand 
Jury had been dismissed for five or six days so ‘“‘that they 
might go home, see their wives, get their clothes washed 
and flog their negroes.” 4 Not until June 17th, did Wilkin- 
son appear at Richmond, but when the fat, corrupt and 
perfidious braggart and informer strode into the court 
room, attired in the showy uniform of the Commanding 
General of the American Army, Irving wrote to James K. 
Paulding that Wilkinson strutted into court and . 

stood for a moment swelling like a turkey cock.’ Thesame 


t Life of Burr, by Parton, 482. 

2 May 27, 1807, Nicholson MSS. Libr. Cong. 

3 May 30, 1807, Monroe Papers, v. 12, Libr. Cong. 
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captivating writer has given us a description of the man- 
ner in which the intrepid adventurer confronted the fellow- 
conspirator, who had betrayed him. Burr ignored him 
until the Chief Justice directed the clerk to swear General 
Wilkinson. Then Burr, at the sound of the name, turned 
his head, looked Wilkinson full in the face with one of his 
piercing regards, swept his eye over his whole person from 
head to foot as if to scan its dimensions, and then coolly 
resumed his former position, and went on conversing with 
his counsel as tranquilly as ever.’ Highly characteristic 
was the account which Wilkinson gave to Jefferson of the 
same incident: 


‘“‘T saluted the Bench, and, in spite of myself, my eyes darted 
a flash of indignation at the little traitor on whom they con- 
tinued fixed until I was called to the Book. Here, sir, I found 
my expectations verified. The lion-hearted, eagle-eyed hero, 
sinking under the weight of conscious guilt with haggard eye, 
made an effort to meet the indignant salutation of outraged 
honor; but it was in vain. His audacity failed him. He 
averted his face, grew pale and affected passion to conceal his 
perturbation.’’? 


After other witnesses had testified before the Grand 
Jury, Wilkinson appeared before it, and testified too; and, 
in doing so, he produced the famous despatch in cipher in 
which Burr had assured him that he would be second to 
him only in his enterprise, and grandiosely declared that 
the gods invited them to glory and fortune; and that it 
remained to be seen whether they deserved the boon. 
By Sawyer we are told that the key with which Wilkinson 
deciphered the despatch seemed unintelligible to all of the 
jurors except Randolph, who mastered it at once and ex- 
plained it to the comprehension of the others.? The story 


* Letter to J. K. Paulding, supra. 
2 June 17, 1807, ‘‘Letters in Relation,” MSS. Libr. Cong. 
Sle, De}, 
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is not improbable, for his insight was very rapid, and 
Henry Adams, not without reason, has pronounced him to 
have been possessed of a true bloodhound instinct. The 
delivery of Wilkinson’s testimony consumed four days. 
After he had been testifying for two, Washington Irving 
wrote to Paulding: ‘‘Wilkinson is now before the Grand 
Jury, and has such a mighty mass of words to deliver him- 
self of that he claims at least two days more to discharge 
the wondrous cargo.’’? Two days later, Randolph wrote to 
Nicholson that the Grand Jury had found bills for treason 
and misdemeanor against both Burr and Herman Blenner- 
hassett, his dupe (Una voce), and that the next day it had 
presented Jonathan Dayton, Ex-Senator John Smith of 
Ohio, Comfort Tyler, Israel Smith of New York, and Davis 
Floyd of Indiana too for treason. When this letter was 
written, Wilkinson, despite his long palaver, had all but 
been indicted himself; seven out of the sixteen grand 
Jurors, fourteen of whom were Republicans, having voted 
in favor of indictment.* According to Sawyer, indictment 
was suggested by Randolph.’ Be this as it may, Wilkin- 
son’s escape filled him with intense regret and disgust; 
partly because he justly believed Wilkinson, as almost all 
of the grand Jurors did, to be an arrant scoundrel, and 
partly because he was eager to rebuke the countenance 
which Jefferson was compelled by his desire to convict 
Burr to give to such a valuable state’s evidence. In 
the letter to Nicholson from which we have just quoted, 
Randolph said: 


““But the mammoth of iniquity escaped; not that any man 
pretended to think him innocent, but upon certain wire-drawn 
distinctions that I will not pester you with. W—n [Wilkinson] 


t Hist. of U. S., v. 3, 456. 

2 June 22, 1807, supra. 

3 June 25, 1807, Nicholson MSS., Libr. Cong. 
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is the only man that I ever saw who was from the bark to the 
very core a villain.”’* 


In a subsequent letter to Nicholson, Randolph returns to 
the subject with unabated virulence: ‘‘W. is the most 
finished scoundrel that ever lived ; a ream of paper would not 
contain all the proofs; but what of that? He is ‘the man 
whom the King delights to honor.’”? Randolph then 
brings to the attention of Nicholson certain alterations 
which had been made in the cipher despatch by Wilkinson, 
and adds: 


‘“These are a few of the specimens with which I could fill 
this letter. Under examination all was confusion of language 
and looks. Such a countenance never did I behold. There 
was scarcely a variance of opinion amongst us as to his guilt. 
Yet this miscreant is hugged to the bosom of the government 
whilst Monroe is denounced.”’ 


And, if the reader is not wearied with all this objurgation, 
we might refer also to a later letter from Randolph to 
Nicholson, in which he says that he had been informed that 
Wirt had never been imposed upon by Wilkinson, and that 
Hay had admitted to him, with his own lips, that he had 
been, and had represented Wilkinson as the most artful 
scoundrel in existence. And Randolph then ends this 
letter by dubbing Wilkinson as ‘“‘the Spanish pensioner’’; 
which in fact it is now known that hewas.; Instill another 
letter to Nicholson, Randolph told him that, after the 
Grand Jury had returned to Wilkinson the papers which 
he had submitted to it, Wilkinson, whose busy active 
genius had to have employment, went to work upon them, 
erasing, interlining, etc., and then swore that they were 
identically the same papers which he had handed to the 


t June 25, 1807, Nicholson MSS., Libr. Cong. 

2 June 28, 1807, Id. 

3 Nov. 8, 1807, Id.; Yrujo to Cevallos, Jan. 28, 1807, MSS. Spanish 
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Grand Jury; but that Littleton Waller Tazewell, who, with 
several other members of the Grand Jury, had taken a 
copy of the papers, had been called in and had convicted 
Wilkinson of forgery and perjury. And then, after men- 
tioning a flagrant instance in which Wilkinson’s testimony 
before the Burr petit jury had flatly contradicted his testi- 
mony before the Grand Jury, Randolph informs Nicholson 
confidentially that Hay had told him that, when Daniel 
Clark, who had been deeply implicated in Burr’s schemes, 
came on to Richmond during the trial, Wilkinson ap- 
proached Hay within a few minutes after Clark’s arrival, 
terrified beyond description, and declared that Clark 
could ruin him.* 

There is a kind of shame-faced satisfaction to be found 
in the fact that the general disrepute in which Wilkinson 
was held resulted during the Burr trial in a personal at- 
tack upon him by Samuel Swartwout, one of Burr’s ac- 
complices, who was at the time a young man of twenty- 
four. Meeting Wilkinson at Richmond, he yielded to a 
sudden paroxysm of disgust and rage and shouldered him 
into the middle of the street—an insult which Wilkinson 
submissively swallowed. As likely as not the outrage was 
instigated by Andrew Jackson, who had come on to Rich- 
mond to be present at the Burr trial, and had conducted 
himself in such a spirit of reckless partisanship as to draw 
down upon his head, before it had terminated, the harsh 
judgment to which one of his contemporaries afterwards 
referred in these words: ‘‘As I was crossing the Court 
House Green, I heard a great noise of haranguing at some 
distance off. Inquiring what it was, I was told it was a 
great blackguard from Tennessee, one Andrew Jackson, 
making a speech for Burr and damning Jefferson as a per- 
secutor.’’? At any rate, Jackson was ‘‘wild with delight”’ 
when he was told of the indignity to which Wilkinson had 

t Sept. 1, 1808, Nicholson MSS., Libr. Cong. 
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been subjected by Swartwout. After the trial ended, 
Swartwout challenged Wilkinson to a duel, but again the 
other cock would not fight. Wilkinson contented himself 
with magniloquently announcing that ‘‘he held no cor- 
respondence with traitors or conspirators’; whereupon 
Swartwout posted him in the press as guilty of treachery, 
perjury, forgery and cowardice.’ Swartwout’s apparent 
frankness created a‘highly favorable impression upon the 
Grand Jury when he appeared before it and positively 
denied that he had ever made to Wilkinson the revelations 
to which Wilkinson had testified. But even then the 
youthful adherent of Burr, who was afterwards, as the 
Collector of the Port of New York, to rob the Federal 
Government of some million and a quarter dollars, was 
probably a fit subject for the application of the legal 
maxim, Noscitur ex socits. 

Randolph was again elected to Congress in 1807, and, 
when the Tenth Congress convened on Oct. 26, 1807, 
Joseph B. Varnum, of Massachusetts, was elected Speaker 
in the place of Macon.* Two days later, Varnum ap- 
pointed George W. Campbell, of Tennessee, whom Ran- 
dolph termed on one occasion ‘‘That Prince of Prigs and 
Puppies,’’$ to the Chairmanship of the Committee of Ways 
and Means, of which Randolph had so long been the in- 
cumbent. Among the other members appointed by the 
Speaker were Smilie, Eppes, and Willis Alston. The new 
Speaker, in the opinion of Josiah Quincy, was ‘‘one of the 
most obsequious tools of the administration, elected 
through the influence of Jefferson, who courted with the 
most extreme assiduity the leaders of the democracy of 
Massachusetts.”’+ ‘He was just capable,”’ Quincy further 
said, ‘‘of going through the routine of the office—an au- 


t Blennerhassett Papers, 459-60 (footnote). 
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tomaton ready to move in any direction the magician who 
pulled the strings jerked him.” To Quincy, too, we owe 
the following story about him in connection with his habit 
of writing letters, while members of the House were sup- 
posed to be appealing to his reasoning powers and pas- 
sions: 


“Randolph was speaking one day, and Mr. Speaker thought 
he was safe for an hour or two, and began privily to indite a 
letter. It was not long before the hawk’s eye of Randolph 
spied out the inattention and he stopped short in the middle of 
a sentence. Mr. Speaker was presently aroused by the still- 
ness, and, supposing that Randolph had done speaking, he 
returned to his duty, and, seeing the eccentric Virginian still on 
his legs, inquired whether the honorable gentleman had 
finished his speech. ‘Mr. Speaker,’ returned Randolph in his 
high falsetto voice, and pointing his long forefinger at his 
victim, ‘Mr. Speaker, I was waiting until you had finished that 
letter.*.’# 


According to an important memorandum in Randolph’s 
Diary, he had good reason to believe that his deposition 
from the Chairmanship of the Committee of Ways and 
Means had been desired by Jefferson at the beginning of 
the second session of the Ninth Congress. The memoran- 
dum is in these words: 


“About the commencement of the second session of the 
Ninth Congress, Mr. J. asked the Secretary of the Treasury 
[Gallatin] who would be Chairman of the Committee of Ways 
and Means. Mr.G.saidJ.R. J.saidit would never do. G. 
replied that, as Chairman of W. and M., J. R. had given all 
proper support to his measures of finance, and that he could 
see no objection to his appointment. J. ‘who else could be 
selected?’ G. ‘There is no one else fit for the chair of that 
committee but J. Clay, and, in case Randolph should not be 
here, which I think not improbable, Macon, I have no doubt, 
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will appoint him.’ (There was a report that I would not be at 
the opening of the session.) J. ‘J. Clay will not do; heis Ran- 
dolph’s friend, but Macon will not have an opportunity of 
appointing him as the Committees will be selected by ballot.’ 
Accordingly a proposition to that effect was brought forward 
by Mr. Sloan. I have this information from the most direct 
and authentic sources.”’ 


The first sitting of the Tenth Congress was marked by a 
painful incident. When a third ballot was about to be 
taken for the election of a Clerk of the House, Randolph 
arose and objected to the election of Nicholas B. Van 
Zandt, who had led his rivals on the two preceding ballots, 
on the ground that, during a secret sitting, at the first 
session of the Ninth Congress, when Van Zandt was the 
chief assistant of the Clerk of the House, he and the other 
assistants of that officer had posted themselves at the door 
of the House gallery, where every word uttered on the 
floor of the House could be distinctly heard. Before he 
reached his lodgings at Georgetown, after the adjourn- 
ment on this occasion, some of the words used by him dur- 
ing the sitting, Randolph declared, had been repeated to 
him.* At the conclusion of Randolph’s remarks, a letter 
was read from Van Zandt in which he asked for an oppor- 
tunity to repel this charge of eavesdropping, but, by a 
decisive vote, the request was denied; and, on the third 
ballot, he lost a large number of the votes which had been 
cast for him on the preceding ballots; and another in- 
dividual was elected. 

The idea has been thrown out by Sawyer and adopted 
by Henry Adams that Randolph was biased against Van 
Zandt from the fact that the latter was a protégé of Mrs. 
Madison.? If John Quincy Adams was properly informed, 
he was also a relation of the Vice-President, George Clin- 
ton, of New York,’ to whom Randolph was very partial. 

t A. of C., 1807-8, v. 1, 784. 
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Aside from the mere insinuation of Sawyer, there is no 
evidence, so far as we know, that Randolph, in objecting 
to the election of Van Zandt, was influenced by anything 
except what he actually made the foundation of the objec- 
tion. The fact that Van Zandt’s application for a hearing 
was so peremptorily refused by the House, and the fact 
that John Quincy Adams sets him down in his Memoirs 
as a worthless character,’ should, together with the facts 
stated by Randolph himself, be duly taken into account, 
as well as the long, dignified and positive affidavit in which 
Van Zandt denied the accusation made against him by 
Randolph. ? 

So far as Randolph is concerned, the earlier debates of 
the Tenth Congress are particularly significant in showing 
that it would be a gross error to infer from his hostility to 
standing armies, the Spanish Purchase, the Gregg Resolu- 
tion, the Non-Importation Law and the War of 1812 that 
he was a pacifist. In 1807, he had as poor an opinion of 
our professional soldiers as when he had been called 
sharply to task by the Federalists for terming them ‘‘rag- 
a-muffins.’’ ‘‘Was there,’’ he is reported as asking on one 
occasion, ‘‘no difference between freemen, possessed of 
information and property, and wretches picked up in the 
streets [and] educated in ale-houses, such as composed 
their standing army?’ And, filled with a sense of na- 
tional humiliation, as well as national resentment, by the 
helplessness of the Chesapeake under the broadsides of the 
Leopard, a mental condition to which his intimacy with 
Stephen Decatur perhaps largely contributed, he so far 
forgot himself on another occasion as to say that our regu- 
lar navy had for years proved a mere moth in the public 
purse.4 Nor did he hesitate to voice his lack of faith in the 
gunboats which Jefferson’s inventive mind was so eager 
that the American Navy should spawn in great numbers. 
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“Mr. R.,” is the report ‘‘put little confidence in the regular 
navy, as it was called, which just sufficed to bait the war-trap, 
or in the gunboats. Like the contemptible insects, to which 
they had been compared by their advocates, it was hoped that 
they would find shelter in their insignificance; but, if they 
should prove instruments of annoyance, eventually they would 
be turned against ourselves.’’* 


And, referring to outrages, committed upon our national 
dignity by the British men-of-war, that hovered about our 
coasts, he also asserted that it was found that, with all the 
navy of the United States and all their gunboats into the 
bargain, they could not maintain their authority within 
their own jurisdiction, and yet they were called upon to 
build more—something in the style of the physician in the 
comedy who prescribed bleeding, and, although, at every 
operation, the patient was visibly worse, had no resource 
but in a repetition of it.2 But, while condemning these 
various instrumentalities of national defense, he was tire- 
less and outspoken to the last degree in urging that the 
whole body of our citizenry, capable of bearing arms, 
should be thoroughly armed, and that trains of artillery, 
capable of being shifted rapidly from one of our endan- 
gered seaports to another, should be relied upon for the 
purpose of repelling foreign invasion’ instead of coast 
fortifications, which he seems to have feared might, like 
broken dykes in Holland, keep the sea in instead of out. 
‘‘No discipline,’ he truly affirmed, ‘‘could make soldiers 
of men who mustered with canes and cornstalks,’’4 and 
our experience, during the American Revolution, might 
have told him that no discipline could make soldiers of 
men who were soldiers only in the sense that they were 
armed with something better than canes and cornstalks. 
But it should be remembered that many a day of bitter 
experience was yet to elapse, and that human invention 
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was yet to swing Europe and America alongside of each 
other, like two death-laden, grappling men-of-war, before 
other Americans besides Randolph could be made to be- 
lieve that hardy and efficient soldiers cannot be grown 
over night. Sound or unsound, his military ideas were 
enforced with all his vivid phrasing. ‘‘All the parchment 
in their archives,” he is reported to have said, ‘‘was of less 
force than a single musket in maintaining the liberties of 
the citizen.” Another utterance of his, suggested by Jef- 
ferson’s gunboat crotchet, was that he wished to see the 
nation armed and protected, not by a provision of sugar 
and salt but of men and iron.? And again he is reported 
as saying: 


“The House were told that they ought to exercise a rigid 
economy in the present posture of affairs, but he trusted it 
would not be an economy of arms; economy of words, of time, 
of laws and proclamations and of money, too, upon useless and 
fantastic projects, was highly desirable—economy of anything 
if you will, but of arms in the hands of the people.’’3 


Stern to the verge of rashness was his language immedi- 
ately after the outrage upon the Chesapeake. He thought 
that, on the capture of the Chesapeake, Congress ought 
to have been immediately convened and our Ministers at 
London instantly recalled, after having made an explicit 
and peremptory demand for redress—and that redress too 
to be by a British Envoy dispatched to the United States 
for the especial purpose; that, Congress being convened, 
the nation should have been put into a posture of defence, 
while waiting a reasonable time to receive redress by an 
Envoy; and that, redress being refused, instant retalia- 
tion should have been inflicted on the offending party. He 
would have invaded Canada and Nova Scotia, and made a 
descent on Jamaica, he also said; but he would have seized 
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upon Canada and Nova Scotia, not with a view to their 
incorporation into our system of government but as 
pledges to be retained against a future pacification until 
we had obtained ample redress for our wrongs.’ And, as 
usual, he succeeded in giving an highly original form to his 
ideas: 


“We had received a blow,” he said, ‘‘and it was out of the 
question to enter into the merits of the disputes which had 
produced it. To Great Britain the door of discussion was 
shut, was barred, and she must knock with the light tap of 
solicitation before it could be opened to her.’’” 


He was to live to hear her knock, not with the light tap of 
solicitation, but with the iron knuckles of destructive 
wrath. 

A proper companion-piece to these military views of 
Randolph is the highly eloquent speech in which he urged 
upon the country a proper provision for the veterans of 
the Revolutionary War. 


“But there was,” he said, ‘‘another and more important 
measure which ought to precede any step which the House 
might take for defence. It was a measure of justice, which 
would not only entitle them to success, but was eminently 
calculated to insure it; a measure which would unite all hearts 
and nerve every hand in the cause of their country. It would 
do away with the stigma of suffering those who had fought and 
bled in their service to starve in the streets. With what face 
could the government call upon the youth of the Nation to 
turn out in the public defence, when their eyes were every- 
where assailed by the spectacle of their countrymen and 
kindred—veterans of the Revolution, who had raised the 
proud fabric of our independence—begging from door to door a 
morsel of bread? It was impossible to contemplate the condi- 
tion of these gallant men, who, after giving to their country 
everything, were consigned by it to beggary and want, without 
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sensations of indignation and shame, as well as of commiser- 
ation. But it is a subject on which I will say no more; I can- 
not supply feelings to those who are destitute of them, and I 
should as soon undertake to raise the very dead as to excite 
those whom the subject itself is unable to move.’’! 


The hard words that Randolph had been in the habit of 
using about Wilkinson resulted in a challenge to a duel. 
On Dec. 24, 1807, Wilkinson wrote to Randolph that he 
understood that several expressions had escaped Randolph 
in their nature personal and highly injurious to his reputa- 
tion; that Randolph had avowed the opinion that he was 
a rogue; had charged him with the disposition to commit 
murder to prevent the disclosure of his sinister designs; 
and had stigmatized in his person the entire American 
army. And the letter concluded with these words: 


‘‘Under these impressions, I have no hesitation to appeal 
to your justice, your magnanimity and your gallantry, to 
prescribe the manner of redress, being persuaded your decision 
will comport with the feelings of a man of honor—that you will 
be found equally prompt to assert a right or repair a wrong.’’? 


To this letter Randolph replied as follows: 


‘Sir: Several months ago, I was informed of your having 
said that you were acquainted with what had passed in the 
Grand Jury room at Richmond last spring, and that you 
declared a determination to challenge me. I am to consider 
your letter of the last night by mail as the execution of that 
avowed purpose, and, through the same channel, I return you 
my answer. Whatever may have been the expressions used 
by me in regard to your character, they were the result of 
deliberate opinion, founded on the most authoritative evidence, 
the greater part of which my country imposed upon me to 
weigh and decide upon; they were such as to my knowledge and 
to yours have been delivered by the first men in the Union and 
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probably by a full moiety of the American people. In you, 
sir, I recognize no right to hold me accountable for my public 
or private opinion of your character that would not subject me 
to an equal claim from Colonel Burr or Sergeant Dunbaugh. I 
cannot descend to your level. This is my final answer.’’* 


Six days later, Randolph produced on the floor of the 
House documents tending to convict Wilkinson of having 
been a pensioner of the Spanish Crown, and on them based 
a resolution requesting the President to cause an inquiry 
to be instituted into his conduct.? Afterwards, in a speech 
in the House, relating to the same matter, Randolph not 
only referred to Wilkinson as a person, of whom he had 
been compelled on his oath to say that he believed him to 
be guilty of misprision of treason, but as a person whom he 
believed, upon the very best evidence, to have been guilty 
six or eight years before of peculation.3 In a later speech, 
Randolph said that the motion before the Burr Grand 
Jury to present Wilkinson for misprision of treason had 
failed merely because the overt act, on which it was 
founded, had been laid in Ohio, and not in Virginia, and 
for another purely technical reason. He did not hear, 
however, he declared, a single member of the Grand Jury 
express any other opinion than his own as respects the 
moral guilt of the accused.4 It remains for us to say fur- 
ther that, after receiving Randolph’s reply to his first 
letter, Wilkinson did not let the matter rest there. Ina 
rejoinder, he appealed to Randolph to embrace the 
alternative still within his reach and fo rise to the level of a 
gentleman,* and even said in addition: ‘‘The first idea, 
suggested by your letter in response to mine, was the chas- 
tisement of my cane, from which the sacred respect I owe 
to the station you occupy in the councils of the nation 
alone protected you.’’ Not content with this, Wilkinson 
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also posted Randolph throughout the District of Columbia 
in handbills containing these words: ‘‘Hector unmasked: 
In justice to my character, I denounce John Randolph, 
M. C., to the world as a prevaricating, base, calumniating 
scoundrel, poltroon and coward.’’ This episode in the 
life of Randolph is mentioned by Henry Adams in support 
of his statement that Randolph never pressed a quarrel to 
the end or resented an insult further than to repel it.? 
If recalled at all for any such purpose, it should have been 
recalled in support of a statement that Randolph was a 
craven; one, of course, that no one, not bereft of reason, 
could well make. The very biographer, Sawyer, who 
quotes the handbill in full in his pages was in Congress 
with Randolph for sixteen years, and was keenly alive to 
all his infirmities and foibles; and yet he tells us: ‘‘He 
[Randolph] possessed courage in a high degree.’’ Indeed, 
it is hard to understand to just what measure of personal 
courage our New England fellow-craftsmen in the bio- 
graphical walk desire to hold Randolph. Speaking of a 
correspondence between Randolph and Daniel Webster, 
in which Randolph, at any rate, thought that he saw the 
possibility of a duel, Henry Cabot Lodge says, in his life 
of Webster, published in the same biographical series as 
Henry Adams’ John Randolph, ‘‘Randolph, however, 
would have challenged anybody or anything from Henry 
Clay to a field-mouseif the fancy happened to strike him.’’4 
In declining to accept Wilkinson’s challenge, Randolph 
was actuated by such obvious motives, arising out of his 
public relations to the Burr Trial, that it is fairly question- 
able whether Wilkinson, who had but recently not only 
declined Swartwout’s challenge, but had tamely permitted 
himself to be jostled into the street by Swartwout, would 
have sent a challenge to Randolph at all, if he had not felt 
sure that these motives would operate just as they did. 
Besides, Wilkinson, himself a fellow-conspirator of Burr, 
t Sawyer, 36. 2 J. R., 261. 3P. 125. 4P. 67. 
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had declined to fight Swartwout because the latter was a 
fellow-conspirator of Burr. What reason had he to believe 
that Randolph, an honest man and no conspirator at all, 
would not decline to fight him, who was generally believed 
to have been a fellow-conspirator of Burr, or, in plain 
terms, a traitor, and would have been so pronounced by 
the Burr Grand Jury of which Randolph was foreman, but 
for a technicality? Itis a mistake to suppose, if any well- 
informed person does, that the duelling code imposed the 
obligation upon a man to fight anyone who chose to chal- 
lenge him. That code was a strict, and,in some respects, a 
highly artificial and technical, one; not less rigorous in its 
reservations than in itsmandates;and it required no gentle- 
man to accept a challenge from any individual whose social 
standing was manifestly plebeian, or whose moral repute 
was despicably bad. We may laugh at such niceties now, 
as we may laugh at the distinctions which once prevailed 
between noble and churl; but there was a time when they 
might be as significant of life and death as the subtlest 
theological shadings ever were. It is true that Wilkinson 
wore the epaulet of an American General; and that ought 
to have meant no little in both a social and moral sense; 
but, in his case, it can be truly said that it meant nothing 
but increased opportunity for profitable treachery, in- 
solent tyranny, extravagance, and waste. In the general 
estimation, he was a corrupt, boastful pretender who had 
disgraced his profession by his venality and perfidy. By 
Winfield Scott he was deemed an ‘‘unprincipled imbecile.’’! 
To Randolph’s friend Bryan, whose forms of speech were 
more idiomatic, he was ‘‘that stinkpot’’?; and such thou- 
sands of other Americans both thought and felt him to be, 
and his standing with posterity is even worse than it was 
with his contemporaries, though it knows nothing about 
him that was not at least strongly suspected by them. 
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Enumerating the Brigadier Generals of the American 
Army in 1812, McMaster says: ‘‘At the head of the list 
of Brigadier Generals stood the name of James Wilkinson, 
the most infamous man then wearing the uniform of 
the United States.”"* (a) That under no circumstances, 
public, or otherwise, could Randolph have properly con- 
sidered himself answerable to a challenge from such a 
worthless and odious character as this, is too plain we 
think to warrant further words. He might as well have 
challenged Matthew Lyon for saying, in the course of the 
Yazoo debates, in his blackguard way, that he had a face 
like that of a monkey. Certainly Randolph could not 
have accepted a challenge from Wilkinson without violat- 
ing the carefully qualified principles of conduct which he 
was to lay down a few years later in a letter to Theodore 
Dudley: 


“‘T am glad to find that you can and do amuse yourself with 
field sports; but I hope you will take care how you exchange 
shots with any but gentlemen; and even with them that you 
will have your quarrel just. A man would cut a pitiful figure 
who should lose his life in a brawl with such fellows as you 
describe your unknown adversary to be. Weshouldstudy that 
our deaths, as well as our lives, should be innocent, if not 
honorable and glorious; so that cur friends should have no 
cause to blush for the folly or rashness of either. At the same 
time, be assured, my dear Theodore, that, of all the defectsin 
the human character, there is none that I should so much 
deprecate for my friend or myself as want of spirit and 
jirmness.””? 


In December, 1807, Great Britain and France, in their 
furious endeavors to ham-string each other, had, by their 
orders in council and decrees, done everything in their 
power to interdict totally commercial intercourse between 
the United States and each other. But, in spite of all their 
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tyrannous and lawless proclamations, a large amount of 
our carrying-trade still continued to slip between their 
outstretched palms, and to contribute to the sum of our 
national wealth. Pending this state of things, Jefferson, 
too prone to peace to counsel a declaration of war against 
both Great Britain and France, or either, and too con- 
scious of the humiliating nature of the existing situation to 
leave American commerce alone to arm and take care of 
itself, as it best could, as John Randolph‘ and John Adams 
advised, sent a message to Congress recommending to its 
consideration ‘‘an inhibition of the departure’’ of Amer- 
ican vessels from the ports of the United States. The 
message referred to the great and increasing dangers, with 
which our vessels, our seamen, and our merchandise were 
threatened on the high seas and elsewhere by the bellig- 
erent European Powers and declared that it was of “‘the 
greatest importance to keep in safety those essential 
resources.” On the strength of this message, Randolph 
moved an embargo on all shipping belonging to citizens of 
the United States which was then, or should thereafter 
arrive, in our ports. This wason Dec. 18, 1807. Twodays 
later, the House laid this resolution aside and took up a 
Senate bill which provided for a general and permanent 
embargo. This bill, the supplementary bills in aid of its 
purposes which followed it, the bill which sought to sus- 
pend it, and the non-importation bill, prohibiting all com- 
mercial intercourse with Great Britain into which it 
finally trickled out, were all warmly opposed by Randolph 
with every resource that practical sagacity, a lively imag- 
ination, pointed wit, and an inexhaustible capacity for 
prompt and sparkling expression can furnish to a speaker. 
Indeed, of Randolph throughout the Tenth Session of 
Congress might well be said what Henry Adams has said 
of him when comparing him with the other participants in 
one of the debates of that session: ‘‘With all John Ran- 
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dolph’s waywardness and extravagance, he alone shone 
among this mass of mediocrities, and, like the water 
snakes in Coleridge’s silent ocean, his every track was a 
flash of golden fire.’”’* By Henry Adams, however, Ran- 
dolph has been criticized for opposing the Senate Embargo 
Bill, after offering a resolution himself looking to an em- 
bargo.* And Sawyer has ascribed his supposed change of 
front to ‘‘jealousy of another’s success in carrying through 
so important a measure’’ as the Senate bill. But it must 
be remembered that the long debate, which took place 
over the Senate bill, was entirely in secret session, and 
that it is improbable that Randolph would have executed 
such an abrupt volte-face as is imputed to him without 
giving reasons therefor in the debate that, if known to us, 
might impart a wholly different aspect to the matter. 
We do know that in a letter to Nicholson he said: 


‘Come here I beseech you. I will then show you how 
impossible it was for me to have voted for the embargo. The 
circumstances under which it presented itself were peculiar and 
compelled me to oppose it; although otherwise a favorite meas- 
ure with me, as you well know.’’* [Italics ours]. 


The main circumstance, to which his words refer, was, 
doubtless, the fact that the Presidential Message, on 
which his resolution was founded, suggested an embargo, 
which, as the Message indicated on its face, was to be 
employed, not for the purpose of bringing Great Britain 
and France to their knees by inflicting pecuniary loss upon 
them, but merely for the purpose of securing the safety of 
our vessels, seamen, and merchandise; whereas the em- 
bargo, contemplated by the Senate bill, was a general one, 
unlimited in point of time and space. To realize how 
material such a difference was to Randolph we need not go 
further than Henry Adams himself, who tells us that he 


« Hist. of U. S., V. 4, 379- Nila, Tf BIE 277. 
4 Dec. 24, 1807, Nicholson MSS., Libr. Cong. 
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argued against the constitutionality of the embargo in a 
speech, never reported, which turned upon the distinction 
between regulating commerce and destroying it.’ In his 
private conduct, especially in later life, and, perhaps, even 
at moments when his actions could not be justly referred 
to mental disturbance, Randolph was at times wayward 
and capricious. But, contrasted with the fixed principles 
by which his political conduct was habitually governed, 
his occasional changes of conviction, assuming that there 
were any worthy of serious mention, are as of little real 
moment as the swayings with wind and tide of a firmly 
anchored vessel. Anything more merciless than the show- 
ers of bright-feathered and occasionally poison-tipped 
arrows that Randolph discharged at one after the other 
of Jefferson’s restrictive measures, it would be difficult 
to conceive. Nor are his speeches on the subject more 
remarkable for their pungency and vivid imagery than for 
that vigorous common sense, that strong grasp upon 
primal realities, which took him out of the mere category 
of brilliant orators and placed him in the higher category 
of statesmen. And in few, if any, of his other speeches 
can we find better illustrations of his faculty for reaching 
striking conclusions without the aid of formal argumenta- 
tive processes—like the lightning which is so eager and 
swift to attain its goal as to be lost at times to the eye in 
its transit. The fatuity of the embargo, the idea that there 
was nothing for the insulted dignity of American com- 
merce to do except like an affronted Japanese to commit 
hart kart, came in for his unsparing ridicule. What he 
said is thus reported: 


“This mode of cutting our throats to save our lives I do not 
understand. To what extent did the argument go? Fully to 
this—that in proportion as the belligerents pressed upon us we 
must recede, and so promptly and rapidly too as never to come 
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in contact with them. This was certainly an admirable recipe 
for avoiding war; one by which the swift-footed Achilles him- 
self might have kept out of the combat since he had only to 
take his distance from the enemy and keep it. He did not 
expect to have heard because any branch of our commerce was 
annoyed by the belligerents that we should therefore annoy 
it ourselves to a yet greater degree; that because it was liable 
to partial attack we should annihilate it.” 


Equally bitter was this stroke: 


“And yet to avoid this war, in which weare actually involved, 
we are to do what? Show our heels to the enemy and our 
indignant fronts to our own hapless citizens. It was high 
time that the vigor of this Government (if any it had, and he 
believed it had more than any in the world) should be dis- 
played on some other theatre than our own country and on 
some other objects than our own citizens.’’? 


Another neat example in the same speech of the same kind 
of keen-edged raillery was this: 


‘“The State governments were supported generally by direct 
taxes, but, if the supply from commerce be taken away, the 
General Government must resort to the same mode of taxation, 
and what would be the consequence? A conflict between the 
sheriff and the marshal for the property of the citizen, and, 
when this was exhausted for his person; which he supposed, like 
the child in the judgment of Solomon, must be divided between 
the two claimants.’’$ 


The embargo, we now know, of course, deserved all the 
condemnation that it provoked. We disputed with 
Great Britain about her practice of impressing our seamen, 
and, under the operation of the embargo, our seamen were 
compelled to leave their country altogether and to enlist 
in the British Navy or merchant marine. We differed 
with Great Britain about our carrying-trade from the 
t A, of C., 1808-9, V. 3, 680. 2 Td., 686. 3 Id., 679. 
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West Indies to Europe, but, by shutting up all our ships 
in our own ports, we surrendered to her the whole com- 
merce of the world, and that under conditions too that 
necessarily worked in her favor a large reduction in the 
wages of seamen. The British West Indies long verged 
upon ruin, and, year after year, petitioned Parliament, 
complaining that they were undersold by the colonies of 
France, whose produce was transported abroad in neutral 
bottoms, chiefly American, free of war risks and charges; 
but the United States did for them more than their own 
government would do. By wholly withdrawing from com- 
merce, we conferred upon them the monopoly of supply- 
ing Europe with colonial produce, and upon Great Britain 
the monopoly of carrying it. The effect of the embargo 
was to furnish rogues with the opportunity of getting rich 
at the expense of honest men by encouraging smuggling 
and similar clandestine and unlawful practices, and by 
inducing capital, which, but for the embargo, would have 
sought employment in commerce, to go into the profiteer- 
ing business of buying up vast quantities of domestic 
commodities, of the first importance to human wants, 
from distressed farmers or other owners who could not 
find a market for them abroad as usual; engrossing them; 
and imposing them later upon the necessities of the people 
at enormous percentages of profit. Aside from the direct 
pecuniary loss inflicted upon the people of the United 
States by forbidding them to sail the seas and cutting them 
off from all foreign vents for the products of their indus- 
try, long after the rotting ships of New England had been 
liberated from the silent wharves, to which they had been 
moored by the embargo, and, long after the Southern 
planter had again found a market for his grain and tobacco, 
the demoralizing and depraving habits, bred by the specu- 
lative lawlessness and rapacity, born of the embargo, were 
bound to make their influence still felt in the life of the 
country. Such was the field, with more or less latitude, 
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over which Randolph, in some instances, in our very words, 
ranged in his speeches on the embargo and its affiliated 
measures during the Tenth Congress; and, with such.easy 
power, did he do it that, in following him on one occasion 
after he had made a speech, which consumed hours in its 
delivery, Mr. Love, of Virginia, no friend of his, said: ‘‘I 
rise under circumstances of extreme discouragement to 
address you, Sir, while the sound of a voice which never 
fails to interest in a superior degree still vibrates on my 
ear.’ With the Tenth Congress, Jefferson’s second term 
as President came to an end, and Randolph was not slow 
to compare it with his first. ‘‘Without the slightest dis- 
position to create unpleasant sensations, to go back upon 
the footsteps of the last four years,’’ he said: 


“T do unequivocally say that I believe the country will 
never see such another administration as the last. It had my 
hearty approbation for one-half of its career. As to my 
opinion of the remainder of it, it has been no secret. The lean 
kine of Pharaoh devoured the fat kine. The last four years, 
with the embargo in their train, ate up the rich harvest of the 
first four, and, if we had not had some Joseph to step in, and 
change the state of things, what would have been now the 
condition of the country? I repeat it; never has there 
been any administration which went out of office and 
left the nation in a state so deplorable and calamitous as 


the last.’’? 


The embargo, he was to say on another occasion, “‘like 
Achilles’ wrath, was the source of our Iliad of Woes.’’3 
Before passing from the Tenth Congress, it will be well 
to communicate to the reader the impression made by 
Randolph upon Edward Hooper, a native of Connecticut, 
who saw him for the first time in the month of December, 


t A. of C., 1808-9, v. 3, 688. 
27d., 1809-10, v. I, 68. 
3 Garland, v. I, 213. 
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1808, in the House, and portrayed him as he presented 
himself to him immediately afterwards in his diary. (a) 


“Mr. John Randolph made a few desultory remarks, 
prefacing a motion of adjournment. I hardly ever in my life 
felt so interested in the speech of another, especially a speech 
of merely an accidental, careless nature. A person rose—to 
appearances a boy of about 15.or 16—resembling in counte- 
nance young Martin of the South Carolina College. A voice 
quite shrill but very boyish, and a look quite effeminate, I 
supposed it some newly elected and very young member who 
was not about to do much, but observed that he rose and spoke 
with perfect composure and confidence. His figure and his 
voice much resembled those of my classmate Elliot. I asked 
who it was, and was told J. Randolph. I was struck with 
astonishment. In one point of view, I saw a tall, slim boy. 
who had all the time been sitting in a remote part of the House 
with his shoulders shrugged up and his light drab surtout 
closely buttoned up to his chin; a large pair of gloves or mittens 
on his hands, and his slim legs, with white top boots, thrown 
impolitely over the top of the next row of seats, as though he 
was a mere silent, indifferent spectator, or else, perhaps, too 
bashful to come forward in sight and take an active part. He 
got up and said he was fairly tired down with that discussion, 
which had been so long protracted from day to day, boldly and 
pointedly accused the speaker of wandering from the subject, 
said the greatest part of the arguments had nothing to do with 
the subject, that the question of the merits of the Yazoo claim 
might with just as much propriety have been discussed as the 
merits of the embargo, and, as he did not wish the question 
now taken, because he knew of some members out of their 
seats, who desired not to have it appear they were absent at the 
time, he would, though not in the habit of making that motion, 
now move for adjournment. In another point of view, Isawa 
great orator, statesman, scholar and man of genius, the first 
man in a great assembly of the representatives of a great and 
free people, whose sway has been extensive, and whose 
influence is still considerable; whose fame is spread far and 
wide, and sounded even beyond the Atlantic. These two 
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impressions, though apparently inconsistent, were made from 
the sight of thesame man. His vote, however, was negatived 
by a small majority.’’* (a) 


James Madison was inaugurated President on March 4, 
1809, after Randolph and his friends had vainly striven 
to bring about the nomination and election of James Mon- 
roe. Just when the movement to put Monroe forward as 
a candidate for the Presidency first got under way, is not 
clear. On April 7, 1808, in a speech in the House, Ran- 
dolph stated that, when Madison told him that a sum of 
money would have to be paid by the United States to 
France, he was on perfectly amicable terms with him; 
indeed, terms as intimate as could well exist between per- 
sons so unequal in point of age and standing.” But the 
movement to make Monroe President certainly began as 
early as March, 1806; for, on March 24th, of that year, 
Timothy Pickering wrote to Rufus King that Nicholson, 
who was in sympathy with the movement, had lately 
pronounced Monroe in the House as second to no one in 
the United States; and, in the same letter, he indulged in 
some little speculation as to how Monroe’s cabinet would 
be made up in case of his election. 


‘Should Monroe be our next President,” he said, ‘‘ Randolph, 
I presume, must be his Prime Minister and Nicholson Secre- 
tary of the Navy. Gallatin (whom Randolph lately eulogized) 
must remain Secretary of the Treasury; for they have no 
Southern man of ability and industry to fill his place.’’3 


Whatever may have been the date of the actual be- 
ginning of the movement, from the time that Randolph 
broke with the Jefferson administration until Jefferson 
dismissed the subject of the Presidency from his corre- 
spondence and intercourse with Monroe, there was an 

1 1896 Rep. of Amer. Hist. Assn., v. 1, 924. 

2 A. of C., 1807-8, Vv. 2, 2032. 

3 Life of Rufus King, v. 4, 509. 
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eager rivalry between Randolph and Jefferson for the 
confidence of Monroe. Indeed, during a part of this time, 
Monroe might well have been cartooned with Randolph 
at one of his ears, practising on his vanity and kindling his 
jealousy of Madison and distrust of Jefferson, and, with 
Jefferson at his other ear, belittling Randolph’s political 
influence and pleadingly asking, in the words of Burns’ 
Auld Lang Syne: 


“Should auld acquaintance be forgot, 
And never brought to mind?”’ 


The attention of the reader has already been called to the 
prompt steps taken by Jefferson to keep Monroe from 
being seduced by the secession of Randolph and his ad- 
herents. And these efforts were succeeded by more than 
one letter, in which he employed every available expedient 
for the purpose of smoothing out Monroe’s ruffled feelings 
and wheedling him back into full coéperation and sym- 
pathy with Madison and himself. This was by no means 
an easy task. First, there was Monroe’s dissatisfaction at 
having William Pinkney sent over to assist him in securing 
the objects of his English Mission to overcome; then there 
was the rude shock to Monroe of having the treaty nego- 
tiated by Pinkney and himself with England rejected by 
Jefferson without any reference of its provisions to the 
Senate at all; then there was the effect produced on Mon- 
roe’s mind by the artful suggestions of his adherents that, 
though his prestige in Virginia was undiminished, Jeffer- 
son was scheming, and using the influence of his high 
office, to make Madison President, and that the intrigue 
to accomplish this purpose had not scrupled even to with- 
hold Monroe’s London dispatches from publicity after 
they had reached Washington, and to keep Monroe in 
England until it should be too late for him to return to 
the United States with any reasonable expectation of 
being able to compete successfully with Madison as a 
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Presidential candidate for the popular favor. But for 
generous affection, as well as tactful finesse, the concilia- 
tory letters from Jefferson to Monroe have rarely been 
surpassed, and were altogether worthy of a man who 
never allowed his affection and respect for Monroe to deter 
him from running the risk of deeply wounding the latter’s 
pride when public duty left him no other honorable alterna- 
tive; but, who, though the most popular and powerful 
individual in the United States, was ready to go to almost 
any manly lengths to allay the suspicions and soothe the 
lacerated feelings of an old friend who was once told by 
him that he was one of those men who are born to serve 
the public (a), and of whom he frequently said that if his 
soul were turned inside out not a spot would be found on 
it.t What it cost Jefferson to write such letters, we can 
understand, when we recollect that Madison was his 
Secretary of State, and justly entitled, by reason of both 
his superior abilities and seniority, to precedence over 
Monroe as a Presidential candidate; and that his admira- 
tion and affection for Madison once led him to pay this 
remarkable tribute to him: ‘“‘From three and thirty years 
trial, I can say conscientiously that I do not know in the 
world a man of purer integrity, more dispassionate, disin- 
terested and devoted to genuine Republicanism; nor could 
I in the whole scope of America and Europe point out an 
abler head.’’? Under the circumstances, Jefferson might 
well have frankly espoused the cause of Madison, as a 
Presidential candidate, and there can be no doubt that 
Madison’s election to the Presidency was consonant with 
his wishes; but he settled down to a state of neutrality, as 
between the two rivals, which seems to have been main- 
tained inviolate to the end. He could not make both 
President, and he was unwilling actively to cast the weight 
of his influence into the scales against either. There is 
good cause to believe, however, that neither Madison, who 


t Life of Jefferson, by Randall, v. 3, 255. ands 30) 
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was by no means very popular in Virginia, nor Monroe, a 
dull man, of whom the most that can be said is that he was 
a man of firm and upright character and sound judgment, 
would ever have been President but for Jefferson’s friend- 
ship for them. When Randolph was already grooming 
Monroe for the Presidential track, Jefferson wrote to the 
latter: 


“phe .ereat body of your friends are among the firmest 
adherents to the administration; and, in their support of you, 
will suffer Mr. Randolph to have no communications with 
them. My former letter told you the line which both duty 
and inclination would lead me sacredly to pursue, but it is 
unfortunate for you to be embarrassed with such a sot-disant 
friend. You must not commit yourself to him. These views 
may assist you to understand such details as Mr. Pinkney will 
give you. If you are here at any time before the fall, it will 
be in time for any object you may have; and, by that time, the 
public sentiment will be more decisively declared. I wish you 
were here at present to take your choice of the two govern- 
ments of Orleans and Louisiana; in either of which I could now 
place you; and I verily believe it would be to your advantage 
to be just that much withdrawn from the focus of the ensuing 
contest until its event should be known.’’? 


The next year, Jefferson wrote to Monroe that the govern- 
ment of New Orleans was the second office in point of 
importance in the United States, and that he was still in 
hopes that Monroe would accept it. A few months later. 
he warned Monroe against the efforts which the Federal 
papers were wickedly making to sow tares between Monroe 
and him, as if he were lending a hand to measures un- 
friendly to any views that their country might entertain 
respecting him.’ But the most interesting letter in this 
series is one in which Jefferson used these words, so true 
to his faithful, loving nature: 


tMay 4, 1806, Writings, Mem. Ed., v. 11, 108. 
2 Id., 170. 3 Id., 211. 
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“T see with infinite grief a contest arising between yourself 
and another, who have been very dear to each other, and 
equally sotome. I sincerely pray that these dispositions may 
not be affected between you; with me, I confidently trust they 
will not; for independently of the dictates of public duty, 
which prescribes neutrality to me, my sincere friendship for 
you both will insure its sacred observance. I suffer no one 
to converse with me on the subject. I already perceive my old 
friend Clinton estranging himself from me. No doubt lies 
are carried to him, as they will be to the other two candidates 
under forms, which, however false, he can scarcely question. 
Yet I have been equally careful as to him also never to say a 
word on this subject. The object of the contest is a fair and 
honorable one, equally open to you all, and I have no doubt the 
personal conduct of all will be so chaste as to offer no ground 
of dissatisfaction with each other. But your friends will not 
be as delicate. I know too well from experience the progress 
of political controversy and the exacerbation of spirit, into 
which it degenerates, not to fear for the continuance of your 
mutual esteem. One piquing thing said draws on another, 
that a third, and always, with increasing acrimony, until all 
restraint is thrown off, and it becomes difficult for yourselves 
to keep clear of the toils in which your friends will endeavor to 
interlace you; and to avoid the participation in their passions 
which they will endeavor to produce. A candid recollection of 
what you know of each other will be the true corrective. With 
respect to myself, I hope they willspare me. My longings for 
retirement are so strong that I with difficulty encounter the 
daily drudgeries of my duty. But my wish for retirement 
itself is not stronger than that of carrying into it the affections 
of all my friends. I have ever viewed Mr. Madison and 
yourself as two principal pillars of my happiness. Were either 
to be withdrawn, I should consider it as among the greatest 
calamities which could assail my future peace of mind. I have 
great confidence that the candor and high understanding of 
both will guard me against this misfortune, the bare possibility 
of which has so far weighed on my mind that I could not be 
easy without unburdening it.””* 

t Writings, Mem. Ed., v. II, 443. 
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We have made a point of bringing out clearly the high 
respect and friendly regard in which Randolph held Mon- 
roe, before he broke with the Jefferson administration and 
began to shout Yazoo! at Madison, and the debt of per- 
sonal gratitude, which he owed to him, because otherwise, 
perhaps, inferences unfavorable to his sincerity might be 
drawn from the rather stilted and fulsome language, in 
which, at times, in his subsequent letters to Monroe, he 
expressed his admiration and friendship for him, and 
considerable color be given to the claim that, in instigat- 
ing Monroe to become a candidate for the Presidency, 
he was simply using him as a tool for his own selfish pur- 
poses. The Tertium Quids, as he and the old Republicans 
like him who dropped away from Jefferson and his Demo- 
cratic majority came to be known, included such distin- 
guished Virginia Republicans as John Taylor of Caroline 
and Littleton Waller Tazewell, as well as himself, and Mon- 
roe was their choice too for the Presidency, to say nothing 
of leading Republicans in other States. The supporters 
of Monroe for the Presidency, as one of the letters from 
Jefferson to him cited above reveals, were by no means 
limited to the adherents or friends of Randolph. Monroe 
had been a Revolutionary soldier, a member of Congress, a 
governor of Virginia and a foreign minister, and enjoyed an 
excellent reputation for firmness and probity of character, 
public spirit and good judgment. Moreover, he was re- 
puted and professed to be in sympathy with the orthodox 
Republican principles of which Randolph was so tenacious. 
He was as acceptable, as a candidate, to Randolph’s 
intimate friends, Macon, Nicholson, Clay and Bryan, as 
to Randolph himself, and was, besides, as we have seen, 
a personal friend of Randolph and a benefactor of his 
nephew. Under these circumstances, it was entirely nat- 
ural that, when Randolph quarreled with Jefferson, and 
made up his mind to combat the election of Madison to the 
Presidency, his selection for the office should have been 
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Monroe, and that enthusiasm for his candidate, who, it 
should likewise be recalled, was much older than himself, 
should have occasionally assumed the form of somewhat 
tumid praise and deference. 

On March 20, 1806, he wrote to Monroe, who was then 
in London, endeavoring to negotiate a treaty between the 
United States and Great Britain, as follows: 


“Your dispatches of the 14 and 25 of October arrived by the 
same vessel which brought my letter; that is, between the 15 
and 20 of December. So far from pursuing the course which 
you recommended, and which would have been readily 
adopted by the H. of R. (who no sooner heard than they were 
penetrated with the wisdom of your advice), not only the 
contents, but even the very existence of that correspondence 
was sedulously concealed from the knowledge of everyone, 
even from Cabinet Ministers themselves, until we had been 
reluctantly drawn by the exercise of undue influence into the 
late disgraceful measures; and, the day after our final decision 
(Jan. 17), the dispatches which had been four weeks in the 
S. [Secretary] of State’s office were laid before us; accompanied 
with circumstances of paltry finesse and bungling duplicity in 
order to make us believe that they had just arrived. It pains 
me to present you this mortifying and afflicting picture of 
human infirmity, but, if the canvass were large enough, I could 
extend it much farther. There is no longer a doubt but the 
principles of our administration have been materially changed. 
The compass of a letter (indeed a volume would be too small) 
cannot suffice to give you even an outline. Suffice it to say, 
that everything is made a business of bargaining and traffick, 
the ultimate object of which is to raise Mr. M—n to the 
Presidency. To this the Old Republican party will never 
consent, nor can N. Y. be brought into the measure. Between 
them and the supporters of Mr. M. there is an open rupture. 
Need I tell you that they (the Old Republicans) are united in 
your support? That they look to you, Sir, for the example 
which this nation has yet to receive to demonstrate that the 
Government can be conducted on open, upright principles 
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without intrigue or any species of disingenuous artifice. We 
are extremely rejoiced to hear that you are about to return to 
the U. S. Much as I am personally interested (through St. 
George) in your stay in Europe, I would not have you remain 
one day longer. Your country requires, nay, demands, your 
presence. It is time that a character, which has proved 
invulnerable to every open attack, should triumph over 
insidious enmity.’”* 


The next letter from Randolph to Monroe was written the 
day after the adjournment of the House on April 21, 1806; 
under circumstances which he pronounced in this same 
letter to have been the most extraordinary that he had 
ever witnessed: 


‘“A decided division,” he said, “has taken place in the 
Republican party, which has been followed by a proscription of 
the Anti-Ministerialists. Among the number of the proscribed 
are Mr. Nicholson, who has retired in strong disgust, the 
Speaker, who will soon follow him, from a like sentiment, and 
many others of minor consequence, such as the writer of this 
letter cum multis alus. My object at present is merely to 
guard you, which your known prudence perhaps renders an 
unnecessary caution, against a compromitment of yourself to 
men in whom you cannot wholly confide. | Be assured that the 
aspect of affairs here and the avowed character of those who 
conduct them have undergone a material change since you left 
America. Ina little while, I hope you will be on the spot to 
judge for yourself—to see with your own eyes and to hear with 
your own ears.’’” 


Appended to the letter, was this intense postscript: 
‘“‘T have read with deep attention your last confidential 
communication and thank you for it from my soul: the 
contents (it is superfluous I hope to say) have not been 
and shall not be communicated to any human being.”’ 

In a third letter to Monroe, dated July 3, 1806, after 
giving as one of his reasons for not writing very frequently, 


t Monroe Ps., v. 11, Libr. Cong, 2 Ibid, 
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““perhaps too often,’’ the fact that the fear that his letters 
might fall into improper hands restricted him to mere 
common-place topics, he says: 


““My letter by Mr. Skipwith has, I have no doubt, reached 
you in safety, and I hope put you upon your guard against men 
who, whatever be their merits in other respects, have towards 
yourself acted, and are now acting an insidious and unworthy 
part. Be assured that all your prudence and caution, con- 
spicuous as those qualities are in you, will be required to elude 
their machinations. There is a system, of which you are not 
informed, but in which nevertheless every effort will be made, 
and indeed is making, to induce you to play a part, so as to give 
a stage effect that may suit a present purpose. I wish it were 
in my power to be more explicit. Be assured, however, that 
you have friends whose attachment to you is not to be shaken, 
and from whose zeal you have at the same time nothing to fear. 
I need not tell you, I hope, that your communications to me 
have been inviolably preserved, and that the fervor of my 
attachment has never betrayed me into a use of your name on 
any occasion, except where your public dispatches laid by Govt 
before Congress called for and justified the measure. I am led 
to make this declaration from perceiving a spirit in certain 
persons to attribute much of my public conduct to a secret 
influence exerted by you; than which as you well know nothing 
can be more false. In Virginia, you will find no change of 
opinion respecting yourself. There have been schisms and 
divisions amongst us which do us very little honor, but, in re- 
gard to yourself, there is but one sentiment—at least amongst 
the mass of the people. I look forward with pride and pleasure 
to your return to us after having placed the great commercial 
interests of our country upon a solid and honorable basis.’’? 


In his next letter to Monroe, the fervor of the attach- 
ment, which Randolph avows in this letter, becomes 
still more animated, but is by no means too impetuous 
and unreflecting to beget some artful sentences. He 
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first acknowledges the receipt of a letter from Monroe, and 
then breaks out into this extraordinary panegyric: 


“Tf heretofore I had been at a loss to fix upon the individual, 
the most disinterested and virtuous, whom I have known, I 
could now find no difficulty in determining; nor do I hesitate to 
declare that the very arguments which you adduce to dissuade 
your friends from supporting you at the next Presidential 
election form with me an invincible motive for persisting in that 
support; since they exhibit the most irrefragable proof of that 
superior merit which you alone are unwilling to acknowledge.”’* 


This was certainly, to use a Virginia expression, laying it on 
with a trowel. Then the letter proceeds more soberly: 


‘““Yet I must confess there are considerations amongst those 
presented by you that would have great, and perhaps decisive, 
influence upon my mind, were the pretensions of the candidates 
more nearly equal. But, in this case, there is not only a strong 
preference for the one party but a decided objection to the 
other. It is not a singular belief among the Republicans that 
to the great and acknowledged influence of this last gentleman 
we are indebted for that strange amalgamation of men and 
principles which has distinguished some of the late acts of the 
administration and proved so injurious to it. Many of the 
most consistent and influential of the Old Republicans, by 
whose exertions the present men were brought into power, have 
beheld with immeasurable disgust the principles, for which 
they had contended, and (as they thought) established, 
neutralized at the touch of a cold and insidious moderation. I 
speak not of the herd of place-hunters whose sole view in aiding 
to produce a change in the administration was the advance- 
ment of themselves and their connexions, but of those dis- 
interested and generous spirits who served from attachment 
to the cause alone and who neither expect nor desire prefer- 
ment. Such men, of whom I could give you a list, that would 
go near to fill my paper, ascribe to the baneful counsels of the 
S. of S. [Madison] that we have been gradually relaxing from 
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our old principles and relapsing into the system of our predeces- 
sors; that Government stands aloof from its tried friends, 
whilst it hugs to its bosom men of the most equivocal character, 
and even some who have been and still are unequivocally 
hostile to that cause which our present rulers stand pledged to 
support; and that you are at this moment associated with a 
colleague whom former administrations deemed a fit instru- 
ment to execute the ever memorable Treaty of London! They 
are moreover determined not to have a Yazoo President if 
they can avoid it; nor one who has mixed in the intrigues of the 
last three or four years at Washington. There is another con- 
sideration which I know not how to touch. You, my dear Sir, 
cannot be ignorant, although of all mankind you, perhaps, 
have the least cause to know it, how deeply the respectability 
of any character may be impaired by an unfortunate matri- 
monial connexion. I can pursue this subject nofurther. It is 
at once too delicate and too mortifying. Before the decision 
is ultimately made, I hope to have the pleasure of communicat- 
ing fully with youin person. With you I believe the principles 
of our government to be in danger and union and activity on 
the part of its friends indispensable to its existence, but that 
union can never be obtained under the Presidency of Mr. M. 
The strongest recommendation which he could bring to my 
support is the possession of your confidence. But, when I 
reflect that for nearly four years you have been employed ona 
remote theatre, whilst the transactions of that period, upon 
which my judgment has been formed, passed under my 
immediate eye, even that recommendation loses much of its 
force. | 


The letter later gives the assurance that Monroe’s com- 
munications were held under the most guarded seal of 
confidence and that the writer’s most intimate friends had 
no cause to believe that the correspondence between him 
and Monroe related to anything except to Randolph’s 
poor unfortunate boy who had found (the letter said) 
another father in Monroe.' 
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Just why Randolph should have thought the union 
between Madison and Dolly Madison, his celebrated wife, 
an unfortunate matrimonial connexion, he does not tell us; 
but this letter supplies us with a timely occasion for 
mentioning the fact that six months earlier John Quincy 
Adams had entered in his diary the fact that he had just 
been told by James A. Bayard that, in a conversation, 
which he had had with Mrs. Madison, the evening before, 
about the Presidency, she had spoken very slightingly 
of Monroe.t In a letter to Monroe, dated Jan. 2, 1807, 
Randolph says: 


“Will you pardon my again cautioning you how and to whom 
you write. I hardly know how to justify my presumption but 
the state of the times must plead my excuse. Men and things 
have undergone great mutations since your departure from the 
United States. The most rancorous animosity, personal and 
political, is now found to exist between persons and parties 
each claiming to be Republican.’’? 


A reference in the same letter to St. George leads 
Randolph to add: ‘“‘The name of this dear unfortunate 
boy gives new force to the sense of my obligations to you. 
But Heaven and your own heart will repay you although 
I never can.”’ 

No circumstance, he assured Monroe in another letter, 
afforded him so high a gratification as he received from his 
letters. Still another letter to Monroe, dated May 30, 
1807, and written from Richmond, during the Burr trial, 
discloses the fact that Randolph was then pretty despond- 
ent about the outlook for his friend in Virginia; though 
there had been a time when he thought that the State was 
safe for him. 


“The friends of Mr. M n,”’ he said, “have left nothing 
undone to impair the very high and just confidence of the 
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nation in yourself. Nothing but the possession of the govern- 
ment could have enabled them to succeed however partially in 
this attempt. In Virginia, they have met with the most 
determined resistance; and, although I believe the Executive 
influence will at last carry the point, for which it has been 
unremittingly exerted, of procuring the nomination of electors, 
favorable to the S. of S., yet it is not even in its power to shake 
the confidence of the people of this State in your principles and 
abilities, or to efface your public services from their recollection. 
I should be wanting in my duty to you, my dear Sir, were I not 
to apprize you that exertions to diminish the value of your 
character and public services have been made by persons and 
in a manner that will be scarcely credible to you, altho, at the 
same time unquestionably true. Our friend, Col. Mercer, 
should you land in a Northern port, can give you some correct 
and valuable information on this and other subjects. Mean- 
while, the Republicans of New York, sore with the coalition 
effected by Mr. Jno. Nicholas between his party and the 
Federalists (now entirely discomfited), and knowing the aus- 
pices, under which he acted, are irreconcilably opposed to Mr. 
M., and striving to bring forward Mr. Clinton, the V. P. 
Much consequently depends on the part which Pennsylvania 
will take in this transaction. There is a leaning evidently 
towards the N. Y. candidate. Whether the Executive in- 
fluence will be able to overcome this predisposition yet remains 
to be seen. In the person of any other man than Mr. M. I 
have no doubt it would succeed. But the Republicans of 
Pennsylvania, setting all other considerations aside, are 
indignant at the recollection that in all their struggles with the 
combined parties of McKean, etc., and the Federalists the 
hand of Government has been felt against them, and, so far as 
it has been exerted, they choose to ascribe to the exertions of 
Mr. M. Suchisas nearly as I can collect the posture of affairs 
at present. Wilson C. N. [Wilson Cary Nicholas] and Duane 
are both in town at this time. Some important result is no 
doubt to flow from this conjunction. When you return, you 
will hardly know the country. A system of espionage and 
denunciation has been organized which pervadesevery quarter; 
distrust and suspicion generally prevail in the intercourse 
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between manandman. Allis constraint, reserve and mystery. 
Intrigue has arrived at a pitch which I hardly supposed it 
would have reached in five centuries. The man of all 
others, whom I supposed would be the last suspected 
by you, is the nucleus of this system. The maxim of 
Rochefoucault is in him completely verified, ‘that an 
affectation of simplicity is the refinement of imposture.’ 
Hypocrisy and treachery have reached their acme amongst us. 
I hope that I shall see you very soon after your arrival. Ican 
then give you a full explanation of these general expressions 
and proof that they have been made upon the surest grounds. 
Amongst your unshaken friends, you may reckon two of our 
Chancellors, Mr. Nicholson, of Maryland, Mr. Clay, of 
Philadelphia, Col. John Taylor, and Mr. Macon.’’? 


This letter ends with an assurance of “‘the most unalter- 
able esteem and affection.” 

By Dec. 24, 1807, Monroe was again in the United 
States, and, on that day, Randolph wrote a letter to him 
which proves that he thought it best for Monroe’s Presi- 
dential prospects that the lzatson between the two should 
not be brought to the public attention. 


“In abstaining so long from a personal interview with you,” 
he said, ‘“‘I leave you to judge what violence I have committed 
upon my private feelings. Before your arrival, however, I had 
determined on the course which I ought to pursue, and had 
resolved that no personal gratification should induce me to 
hazard your future advancement and, with it, the good of my 
country by any attempt to blend the fate of a proscribed 
individual with the high destiny which, I trust, awaits you. 
It is nevertheless of the first consequence to us both that I 
should have a speedy opportunity of communing fully with 
you. This perhaps can be best perfected at my own lodging 
where we shall not be exposed to observation or liable to 
interruption.’’? 
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In the succeeding March, Randolph returns to the same 
subject. After speaking of ‘‘the attachment,’ which he 
felt for Monroe, independent of ‘‘the esteem and rever- 
ence,’’ which he had long borne towards him, he said: 


“Among the events of my public life, and especially those 
which have grown out of the two last years, no circumstance 
has inspired such keen regret as that which has begotten the 
necessity of the reserve between us to which you allude. Not 
that I have been insensible to the cogent motives to such a 
demeanor on both sides. Far from it. I must have been 
blind not to have perceived them. They suggested themselves 
at avery early period to my mind, and my conduct was accord- 
ingly regulated by them. But there are occasions in life, and 
this (with me) was one of them, in which necessity serves but 
to embitter, instead of resigning our feelings to her rigid dis- 
pensations. I leave you then to judge with what avidity I 
shall seize the opportunity of renewing our intercourse when 
the causes which have given birth to its suspension shall have 
ceased to exist; since amongst the enjoyments, which life has 
afforded me, there are few, very few, which I value in com- 
parison with the possession of your friendship. In a little 
while, I shall quit the political theatre, probably forever, and I 
shall carry with me into retirement none of the surprise and not 
much of the regret excited by the blasting effects of ministerial 
artifice and power upon my public character, should I find (as 
I fear I shall) that they have been enabled to reach even your 
own.’’* 


A higher proof, however, of Randolph’s esteem and 
reverence for Monroe than his abstinence from unreserved 
intercourse with him was the favorable estimate which he 
places in this letter upon the hapless treaty negotiated by 
Monroe and Pinkney in England and summarily sup- 
pressed by Jefferson. In a previous letter, he had 
designedly passed his hand over a very raw and sensitive 
surface when he wrote to Monroe in these words: ‘‘I 
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never had a doubt that clamour would be raised against 
the treaty, be it what it might. My reasons for this 
opinion I will give when we meet. They are particular as 
well as general. Prepare yourself to be surprised at some 
things which you will hear.”’* Now he wrote to Monroe 
that he was convinced that the treaty was not merely the 
best that could be obtained, after the opportunity of con- 
cluding one with Mr. Fox had been lost by the delay of the 
extraordinary mission, but that in itself it was highly 
beneficial to the United States; and Randolph then quite 
justly condemns the conduct of the Jefferson administra- 
tion for insisting that our demands for reparation, on 
account of the attack on the Chesapeake should not be 
separated from our other demands for redress upon Great 
Britain; ‘‘thus shutting with its own hands the door to any 
honorable reparation of that unprecedented outrage.’’? 
The idea that Randolph was moved wholly by personal 
motives in screwing Monroe up to the point of aspiring 
to the Presidency is also negatived by his attitude towards 
the latter after it had become plain that Madison was as 
good as elected. For instance, the letter to Monroe just 
cited by us, in which Randolph spoke of the esteem and 
reverence that he had long felt for him, was written after 
a Congressional caucus at Washington and Legislative 
caucuses at Richmond had clearly shown that his friend 
had gone hopelessly lame in the Presidentialrace. On Jan. 
21, 1808, the respective friends of Madison and Monroe 
in the Virginia Legislature had separately assembled; 
Madison’s at the Bell Tavern, and Monroe’s at the Capi- 
tol, in Richmond, and the preponderance of numbers in 
favor of Madison was so overwhelming as to leave no 
reasonable doubt as to what the sentiment of Virginia was; 
and, without the favorable suffrage of his own State, 
Monroe, of course, could not expect to make any headway 
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beyond its limits. All the 134 persons, who attended the 
Madison caucus, cast their ballots for Madison; of the 60 
persons who attended the other caucus, 50 cast their 
ballots for Monroe and 10 for Madison. Two days after- 
wards, the Congressional caucus was held, and, of the 89 
votes cast at it, 83 were cast in favor of Madison; the 
remaining six being divided equally between Monroe and 
George Clinton. But what more decisive disproof could 
there be of the idea that Monroe was a mere tool, em- 
ployed by Randolph for his own selfish purposes, than 
these generous words which Randolph wrote to Monroe 
after the actual election of Madison? 


“T wish that it was in my power to offer you an overflowing 
purse, but, like most planters, mine is not very well replenished. 
If, however, in any mode my name can be of service to you; or, 
if I can in any way demonstrate my sense of your goodness to 
me and mine, I pray you to command me without reserve. 
Perhaps an apology may be due for this freedom but I will not 
make any.’’? 


As addiction to public life kept Monroe almost always 
impecunious, Randolph’s offer to pledge his credit for 
his benefit was by no means a mere Castilian flourish. A 
week later, Randolph adds this postscript to another letter 
to Monroe: ‘‘Every expression of respect (and affection, 
if she and you will pardon the liberty) to Mrs. Monroe.’’3 

Our next letter from Randolph to Monroe is dated 
about a year and a half later than this one. Monroe was 
then living in Albemarle County, Va., and Randolph 
writes to him that he expects to avail himself of his kind 
invitation, and proposes to come over from Buckingham 
Court to see him, and that Randolph’s nephew [Tudor 
Randolph] would probably accompany him.‘ (a) And 
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then appears on the face of the letter this ominous speck: 
“We have various political reports here; some of them 
connected with yourself, to which I have paid no 
attention.”’ A few months later, and the speck had 
become a threatening cloud, and had overspread the 
entire relationship between the two men. Monroe had 
been a candidate for a seat in the Virginia Legislature, 
had given the requisite assurances of fealty to the major- 
ity faction in the Republican party, had been elected, and 
was on the way for a second time to the Governorship of 
Virginia, which was then filled by the Legislature. A 
little later, a thoroughly expurgated Old Republican, he 
was to become Madison’s Secretary of State, and his 
successor in the Presidency, and the upholder of policies, 
as remote from the Old Republican creed as the Arctic 
circle is from the Antarctic. 


“The habits of intimacy,” Randolph wrote to him, ‘‘ which 
have existed between us, make it, as I conceive, my duty to 
inform you that reports are industriously circulated in this 
City to your disadvantage. They are to this effect—that, in 
order to promote your election to the Chief Magistracy of the 
Commonwealth, you have descended to unbecoming compli- 
ances with the members of the Assembly, not excepting your 
bitterest personal enemies; that you have volunteered explan- 
ations to them of the differences heretofore subsisting between 
yourself and administration which amount to a dereliction of 
the ground which you took after your return from England, 
and even of your warmest personal friends. Upon this, altho 
it is unnecessary for me to pass a comment, yet it would be 
disingenuous to conceal that it has created unpleasant sen- 
sations not in me only but in others, whom I know, you justly 
ranked as among those most strongly attached to you. I 
wished for an opportunity of mentioning this subject to you, 
but none offered itself, and I would not seek one; because, when 
I cannot afford assistance to my friends, I will never consent to 
become an incumbrance on them. I write in haste and, 
therefore, abruptly. I keep no copy, and have only to enjoin 
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on you that this communication is in the strictest sense of the 
term confidential —solely for your own eye.’’! 


As soon as this letter was received by Monroe, he dis- 
patched his son-in-law, George Hay, post-haste to Ran- 
dolph, but with no result except to elicit this second 
letter from Randolph: 


“Mr. Hay has just been here. His object was to ascertain 
the state of my feelings and opinions on the subject of my 
letter of the last night and yours of this morning. This I did 
not find myself disposed to communicate to him or to any 
person but yourself: I mean to any person through whom it 
was to be made known to you; since there are those from whom 
I should not feel justifiable in withholding it. When Mr. Hay 
called, I had barely finished reading your two letters to Col. 
John Taylor, and my situation not permitting me to delay my 
departure, I had determined to reserve for a future communi- 
cation the expression of my opinion (should you require it) on 
this truly delicate and important subject. Be assured that I 
can never be rendered by any circumstance whatsoever less 
sensible of my personal obligations to you (thro. my nephew) 
than I have uniformly demonstrated myself to be; that I shall 
ever rejoice to hear of your personal prosperity and to promote 
it should it ever be in my power so to do.’’? 


This letter was followed by a splutter of defensive or 
explanatory letters from Monroe. If Randolph had been 
a mere self-seeking politician, or a mere changeful chame- 
leon, he might well have kept his feelings to himself and 
trusted to the intercession of Monroe to bring him back 
into party favor, as the intercession of Jefferson had doubt- 
less brought Monroe himself. (a2) But sucha course was as 
utterly repugnant to his proud, independent spirit and to 
his incorruptible fidelity to his political creed as a state of 
mean-spirited dependence was to his kinsman, Kidder 
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Randolph, who once declared, when speaking of a newly 
married man, who had billeted his wife and himself upon 
his friends, whilst his own house was under construction, 
that he would rather live in a tobacco hogshead with an 
outside chimney to it than as that man did.* 


“T have purposely delayed answering your letters,” Ran- 
dolph said, ‘‘ because you seem to have taken up the idea that I 
laboured under some excitement (of an angry nature it is to be 
presumed from the expressions, employed in your communi- 
cation to Col. Taylor, as well as in that to myself), and 
I was desirous that my reply should in appearance as well as 
in fact proceed from the calmest and most deliberate exercise 
of my judgment. How my letters in Richmond could excite 
an unpleasant feeling in your bosom towards me, I am wholly 
at a loss to comprehend. Let me beg you to review them, to 
reflect for a moment on the circumstances of the case, and then 
ask yourself whether I could or ought to have done otherwise, 
than as I did in apprizing you of the reports, injurious to your 
honour, that were in the mouth of every man of every descrip- 
tion in Richmond. I certainly held no intercourse with those 
who were hostile to your election, but it surely required no 
power of inspiration to divine that, when such language was 
held by your own supporters, those to whom you were pecul- 
iarly obnoxious would hardly omit to make a handle of it to 
injure you. You may well feel assured that no man would 
venture to approach me with observations directly derogating 
from your character. Those who spoke to me on the subject 
generally mentioned it as a source of real regret and sorrow. 
A few sounded to see how far they might go and, receiving no 
encouragement, drew off. But it was impossible for me to 
shut my ears or eyes to the passing scene, and, in my hearing, 
the most injurious statements were made with which, as well 
as with the general impression of all with whom I conversed 
in relation to them, I deemed it my duty to acquaint you. 
Mutatis mutandis, I should have expected a similar act of 
friendship on your part. 
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“Ask yourself again, my dear Sir, whether your cautious 
avoidance and that of everyone near you of every sort of 
communication with me and of every mark of accustom’d 
respect and friendship was not in itself a change in the relation 
between us which nothing on my part could have given the 
least occasion for, and whether J was not authorized to infer 
as well as the public; in short whether it was not intended 
that the public should infer not only that all political connex- 
ion but that all communication was at an end between us? 

“Under these circumstances, is it my conduct or your own 
that is likely to put a stop to our old intercourse, and is it you 
or J that have a right to complain of the abandonment of the 
old ground of relation that existed between us? Let me add 
that a passage in your letter to Col. T. (I mean that which 
was in circulation at Richmond) respecting the motives of the 
minority (with whom you had just disavowed all political 
connexion whatever) has been deemed by many of the most 
intelligent among them as a just cause of complaint; as furnish- 
ing to their persecutors a colourable pretext for renewing and 
persevering in the most unpopular and odious of all the charges 
that have been brought against them. We cannot doubt the 
sincerity of your impression but know it to be erroneous and 
feelit to be injurious to us. And now let me declare to you, 
which I do with the utmost sincerity of heart, that, during the 
period, to which you refer, I never felt one angry emotion 
towards you. Concern for your honour and character was 
uppermost inmy thoughts. A determination to adhere to the 
course of conduct, which my own sense of propriety and of 
duty to myself pointed out, had almost dwindled into a 
secondary consideration. 

“Accept my earnest wishes for your prosperity and happiness. 
I have long since abandoned all thoughts of politics except so 
far as is strictly necessary to the execution of my legislative 
duty. Again I offer you my best wishes.””* 


Monroe next emerges in the life of Randolph in this 
entry which the latter made a few days later in his Diary 
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under the date of Mar. 16, 1811: ‘‘Hay calls and requests 
me to see M., who wants to talk on private business. I go 
to the house. Long Interview.’ (a) With this 
interview, all truly friendly intercourse between the two 
men appears to have ended forever, though, under the date 
of Dec. 20, 1821, the Memoirs of John Quincy Adams 
contain this entry: 


‘“‘He [President Monroe] gave me a particular account of the 
relations heretofore between him and John Randolph and of 
the negotiation the spring before last by which the reconcili- 
ation between them was so far effected that he invited Ran- 
dolph to dine with him, and he went.’’? 


In the meantime, we do not lack evidence as to the full 
effect left upon the mind of Randolph by the return of 
Monroe to the comfortable precincts of party orthodoxy. 
Under date of Jan. 12, 1811, he made this entry in his 
Diary: ‘‘Richmond, Monroe, Traitor,” and, in another 
entry, relating to the visit that he paid to Monroe’s home 
in Albermarle County in 1810, after the words: ‘‘To Mr. 
Monroe’s,”’ is inserted in a different ink, and evidently at 
a later date than the original entry, the damning word: 
“Judas.” (0) In the Diary also, is this memorandum, so 
true to the pettier side of human malevolence: ‘‘M-n-r-e 
said to Jno. Mercer and Gen. Minor in the upper parlour 
of the Edlumvian Inn, Fredericksburg, that Mr. Jeffer- 
son was as great a hypocrite as any in the U. S. except 
Tim: Pickering.’’ Referring to the part that Randolph 
took in relation to the Presidency in 1808, Henry Adams 
assigns his course solely to the desire for revenge. ‘‘Mon- 
roe,’ he says, ‘‘was one tool and Clinton another; both 
equally used by Randolph not to forward his own views of 
public good but to pull down Mr. Madison’’; and he calls 
attention to the fact that, while Randolph was writing 
to Nicholson of Monroe, ‘‘Our friend gains ground very fast 
t Vol. 5, 456. 
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at home,”’ he mentioned in the same letter the belief of his 
friend Clay that Pennsylvania, ‘‘Duane non obstante,”’ 
would be decidedly for Clinton, and added: ‘‘If the 
V. P.’s interest should be best, our electors (in case we 
succeed) will not hazard everything by a division.’ 
Adams also recalls another somewhat later letter, in which 
Randolph urged Nicholson to go to the Eastern Shore of 
Maryland in the interest of George Clinton and do every- 
thing in his power ‘‘to promote the cause.’’? If these 
letters show anything, they show that Randolph was not 
so much interested in individual candidates for the 
Presidency as ‘‘in the cause’’; or in other words his own 
view of the public good; and that, in his opinion, the best 
way to promote that was to back Monroe and Clinton 
respectively in the States where each had the best chance 
of making real headway, and finally to stake ‘“‘the cause”’ 
on the one of the two who had the most electors to his 
credit. The only person that could object to this program, 
it seems to us, was one who did not have ‘‘the cause’”’ so 
much at heart as himself; and to anyone, who is familiar 
with the intense convictions entertained by such Old 
Republicans as Randolph, John Taylor of Caroline, and 
Littleton Waller Tazewell, in regard to the political issues 
of the time, the claim that ‘‘the cause,’’ which Randolph 
had in mind, was a mere project of personal revenge hardly 
deserves consideration. In every respect, in our opinion, 
the relations, which Randolph bore to Monroe, until the 
rupture between them, were honorable to both his mind 
and heart, and, if open to criticism at all, only on the score 
that Randolph took too vindictive a view of an ordinary 
case of political tergiversation, accelerated by inveterate 
partiality for public life and pecuniary dependence on it. 
(a) It is true that there seems to be something quite 
overstrained about the compliments with which he at 
Sel gl ae OB VIB 
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times plied Monroe in his letters; as if his vision had been 
beguiled by the herb, the juice of which, 


‘“‘On sleeping eyelids laid, 
Will make or man or woman madly dote 
Upon the next live creature that it sees.” 


But it is noticeable that the same hyperbole marks 
Randolph’s allusions to Monroe in his letters to other 
persons. For instance, in a letter to Nicholson, he said: 


“Perhaps you never saw human nature in so degraded a 
situation as in the person of W. [Wilkinson] before the G. J. 
[Grand Jury], and yet this man stands on the very summit and 
pinnacle of executive favor, whilst James M—e is denounced! 
As for such men as the quids! you speak of, I should hardly 
think his majesty would stoop to such humble quarry when 
J. M—e was in view.’’? 


The action of the Congressional caucus in nominating 
Madison for the Presidency was repudiated by the friends 
of Monroe and George Clinton. A formal protest, signed 
by 17 members of Congress, the most conspicuous of whom 
were John Randolph, Samuel Smith, of Maryland, David 
R. Williams, of South Carolina, James M. Garnett, of Vir- 
ginia, Joseph Clay, of Pennsylvania, and Gurdon S. Mum- 
ford and George Clinton, Jr., of New York, was published. 
It denied the regularity of the recent caucus, presented 
reasons why no preceding Presidential caucus should be 
accepted as creating a binding precedent for such an 
assemblage, and condemned all such caucuses on principle 
as contrary to the Republican creed; indeed as operating a 
virtual transfer of the election of President from the people 
to a handful of political managers. A danger of more 
than ordinary magnitude too, the protesters thought, was 
to be found in the facility with which the influence of the 
President might be exerted over any meeting of individuals 
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held at the seat of the National Government. And James 
Madison himself was denounced to the world in the paper 
with a degree of abusive license which reminds us of the 
famous saying of Thomas B. Reed, of Maine, provoked by 
the marvelous transfigurations that our public men under- 
go when rendered by death no longer objects of rivalry or 
jealousy, that a statesman is a dead politician. ‘‘We are 
perhaps on the eve of a war with one of the great powers of 
Europe,’’ the protesters declared, 


“We are therefore strongly impressed with the difficulties of 
our situation. In such a crisis, if unanimity in the choice of 
President is necessary, that choice should be directed to a man 
eminently calculated by his tried energy and talents to conduct 
the nation with firmness and wisdom through the perils which 
surround it; to a man who had not in the hour of terror and 
persecution deserted his post and sought in obscurity and 
retirement a shelter from the political tempest; to a man not 
suspected of undue partiality to either of the present bel- 
ligerent powers; to a man who had not forfeited his claim to 
public confidence by recommending a shameful bargain with 
the unprincipled speculators of the Yazoo companies; a dis- 
honorable compact with fraud and corruption. Is James 
Madison such a man? We ask for energy, and we are told of 
his moderation; we ask for talents, and the reply is his un- 
assuming merit; we ask what were his services in the cause of 
public liberty, and we are directed to the pages of the Federal- 
ist, written in conjunction with Alexander Hamilton and John 
Jay, in which the most extravagant of their doctrines are 
maintained and propagated. We ask for consistency as a 
Republican standing forth to stem the torrent of oppression, 
which once threatened to overwhelm the liberties of the coun- 
try; we ask for that high and honorable sense of duty, which 
would at all times turn with loathing and abhorrence from any 
compromise with fraud and speculation; we ask in vain.” 


When the Presidential election took place in November, 
1808, one set of electors was presented to the voters of 
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Virginia in the interest of Madison and another in the 
interest of Monroe. Outside of Virginia, Monroe seems to 
have had but little popular support. Nicholson wrote 
to him that his return from England was anxiously wished 
for by many who were desirous of putting him in nomi- 
nation for the Presidency, but that his own expectations 
on the subject were not over-sanguine, *' and nothing ever 
occurred to give a brighter tinge to these expectations. 
The Republicans, beyond the limits of Virginia, had be- 
come restive under the Virginia supremacy ; and there was 
to be a time when even John Randolph was to express the 
hope that he had seen the last of the Virginia Presidents, 
because they had done mischief enough.? In Virginia, how- 
ever, at this time, Monroe had a real party in Randolph 
and his friends. Randolph, it is true, no longer had the 
political standing in that State which he had had before 
he broke with the Jefferson administration. Then he was, 
to use a hackneyed expression, ‘‘the coming man,”’ and 
there was no bow of promise in the opinion of his Virginia 
admirers too radiant to span his future. Even the mis- 
carriage of the Chase trial had not sensibly diminished his 
prestige in Virginia. In reading the newspaper comments 
in that State on his refusal at different stages of his early 
career to surrender his individual discretion to the direction 
of his party superiors, an indulgent disposition to refer 
his conduct to nothing worse than excessive scrupulosity 
is quite noticeable; and, even when Randolph had finally 
turned his back upon the Jefferson administration, his 
prestige in Virginia, whatever may have been the case 
elsewhere, was still too great for any Virginian to dismiss 
his defiance as a mere brutum fulmen. To the Virginians 
it signified a real schism; one that might have been the 
precursor of a general bouleversement, if the leader whose 
supremacy was challenged by Randolph had not been the 
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omnipotent Zeus that he was. More than once before 
Madison received the vote of Virginia for the Presidency, 
was the influence of Randolph over the minds of its 
people unmistakably demonstrated. Not for a consider- 
able time, after he had hurled his fierce vale at the Jefferson 
administration, could Thomas Ritchie, the editor of 
The Richmond Enquirer and one of the most powerful 
retainers of that administration, make up his mind to lay 
aside the tone of cautious reticence which had previously 
run through all his observations upon Randolph’s political 
insurgency. During the latter part of December, 1806, 
and the middle of January, 1807, various propositions 
came up in the Virginia Legislature which put the popular- 
ity of the foreign policy of the administration to the test, 
and it is impossible to note the fate of these propositions 
without being struck with the conclusive testimony that 
they bear, in some instances, to the extraordinary standing 
which Randolph was able to mantain in Virginia in spite 
of the fact that at the last Presidential election even the 
obdurate heart of New England had melted like soft wax 
under Jefferson’s blandishments.' For instance, as late 
as Jan. 13, 1807, a proposition to approve the policy of the 
administration was approved by a vote of only 102 to 63 
in the House of Delegates; and two days later the same 
proposition was rejected in the Virginia Senate by a vote 
of 15 to 5. With the latter part of 1807, began in The 
Richmond Enquirer an interchange of paper missiles 
between the adherents of Madison and Monroe to which a 
reader can turn even now with the expectation of some 
pleasure and instruction, and, when he does, it will not 
take him long to see that Randolph, rather than Monroe, 
was the yeast in the ferment. And this time the pseudo- 
nyms of the writers were not borrowed simply from the 
‘‘oliding ghosts”’ of ancient Rome, but also from Grecian 
and aboriginal sources besides. ‘‘Phocion,’’ one of 
« Richm. Eng., Jan. 13, 15, 1807. 
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Randolph’s enemies, and ‘‘Anti-Phocion,’’ one of his de- 
fenders, in four papers each kept up a kind of antiphonal 
duel with each other.t ‘‘Pericles,’’ ‘‘Publicola,’’ and 
‘‘Harmodius’’ covered ‘‘Phocion’’ with their shields.? 
‘Plain Observer,” ‘‘American,’’ and just-minded ‘‘ Aristi- 
des” engaged on the same side.* On Aug. 5, 1808, ‘*Tell”’ 
addressed to the freeholders of Randolph’s Congressional 
district an appeal asking them to reject him at the next 
election; and, on Nov. 18, 1808, Thomas Ritchie himself, 
one of the truly great editors of our national history, gave 
his reasons why Randolph should not be re-elected. 
Among the writers, who came tothe aidof‘‘ Anti-Phocion, ”’ 
were A. B., supposed to be George Hay, ‘‘Powhatan,”’ 
supposed to be Benjamin Watkins Leigh or William Leigh, 
‘‘Scourge,’’ and ‘‘Opechancanough,”’ supposed to be the 
same person as ‘‘Powhatan.’’4 ‘‘Protester,’’ who an- 
swered ‘‘One of the People,” whowas thought tobe William 
Wirt, was thought to be Randolph himself, but was not (a). 
But the best, perhaps, of all the fagots, that fed the fire 
of the Madison-Monroe contest in Virginia, were these 
clever lines on John Randolph: 


“Thou art a pretty little speaker John, 
Though some there are who think you’ve spoke too long, 
And even call, sweet Sir, your tongue a bell, 
That ding-dong, dong-ding, tolls away! 
Yet mind not what such ‘rag-a-muffins’ say. 
Roar still ’gainst “backstair’s influence,’ I pray, 
And lash ‘the pages of the water closet’ well. 
To ‘dust and ashes’ pray thee grind ’em, 
Though I’m told ’twould puzzle you to find ’em; 
But John, like water, thou must find thy ‘level’; 
Those horn-book politicans are the devil, 


* Richm., Enq., Dec. 4, 12, 22, 29, 1807; Jan. 3, 14; Feb. 4, 16, 1808, 
2 [d., Dec. 17, 1807; Mar. 8, 11, Nov. 4, 1808. 
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Somehow or other, they’ve so pleased the nation: 
In spite of ‘cobweb theories’ and ‘sharks,’ 
Russells, Garnetts, Clays and Clarks, 
‘Straight-jackets,’ ‘water gruel’ and ‘depletion,’ 
Yes, yes, in spite of all those curious things, 

The name of each with glory around us rings, 
Whilst thou, of even patriotism doubted, 

Art on all hands detested—laughed at—‘scouted’; 
Nay, many think (though this perhaps is scandal) 


That soon you’ll nothing be but plain Jack R dat 


“The machine” was too much for the ‘“‘highbrows’’: 
to use the slang of our own time. When the ballots were 
counted, it was apparent enough that the minority 
Republicans had been simply beating the air. The whole 
vote cast for the Madison electors was 13,876; for the 
Monroe electors, 3,308. The only counties carried by 
Monroe were Loudoun, Harrison, Wood, Hardy, Berke- 
ley, Princess Anne, Warwick, Northampton, and Accomac, 
though he did carry Norfolk Borough besides; and these 
were nearly all Federalist strongholds. 

And now let us return for a few moments to William B. 
Giles, who was one of Madison’s energetic and efficient 
supporters in the contest. In the same letter to Nicholson, 
in which Randolph said that Giles was helping to pull him 
down, he also said: ‘‘Iam told that he (Giles) has shown 
a letter, which I wrote him in full confidence during the 
winter, to my prejudice. ‘Where dwelleth honor?’’’? 
And he was not the man to be stirred deeply enough to ask 
such a question as this and to do nothing more. The 
feelings, aroused in him by Giles’ breach of confidence, 
became still angrier, as the struggle between the majority 
and the minority Republicans grew more intense, and 
finally culminated in an interview, of which Benjamin 
Watkins Leigh has left an account, dated Petersburg, 
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Aug. 4, 1807. In this paper, Leigh says that at Richmond, 
in the previous May, Randolph had obtained from Giles, 
and shewn to him a copy of the letter from Randolph to 
Giles, which was the subject of the breach of confidence; 
and that, later in the day, Randolph had come to him at 
the capitol, and requested him to accompany him to 
Giles’ lodgings, in order that he might be present while he 
propounded some questions to Giles about the letter; 
which Leigh did. After these questions had been 
pointedly addressed to Giles by Randolph, and had been 
answered, the former, with great mildness, observed that he 
was happy in the opportunity that had been afforded to 
him to satisfy Randolph of the propriety of his own 
motives and conduct; that, though he had never regarded 
the letter as a confidential one, he had shewn it only toa 
few gentlemen, whom he considered Randolph’s personal 
and political friends; and that, in showing it, he had been 
actuated merely by the motives which had often induced 
him to shew, and sometimes even to read, in a court yard, 
letters containing political information. He further said 
that, whatever political differences had lately arisen, he 
had always spoken and thought of Randolph with undi- 
minished personal respect and esteem. 

Here Randolph interrupted with the exclamation that 
all this was nothing to the purpose; that Giles had written 
him a letter stuffed with professions of friendship, to which 
in a moment of warmth, of hurry, and of confidence, he 
had returned an answer, containing sentiments which 
indeed he had often publicly expressed, but which were 
presented to Giles in the unconsidered language of private 
correspondence; and that Giles had exposed that answer 
to the misconceptions, and of course to the misrepresen- 
tations, of others, for whom it never wasintended. Then, 
after giving further expression to his feelings in a strain 
of severe and pointed reproach, he concluded by declaring 
that, to expose a private letter, to betray the unsuspecting 
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and unguarded confidence of friendship, as he conceived 
Giles had done, was a most dishonorable and base dere- 
liction of every principle, which regulated the intercourse 
of gentlemen. 

At this, Giles said that he wished to hear no more 
language of that kind; that he would consider the conduct 
proper on his part, and that Randolph might perhaps hear 
from him; whereupon Randolph bid him good morning, 
andlefttheroom. Returning, however, he told Giles that 
he would certainly have demanded an explanation of him 
at Washington, during the preceding winter, had not his 
own feelings warned him, that the state of decrepitude, in 
which he saw Giles, should withhold him from inflicting 
on him the chastisement which he meditated, and which 
Giles’ conduct justly deserved. 

To this no reply was made by Giles, and Randolph 
immediately retired; leaving Leigh behind with Giles, who 
had requested Leigh to remain with him when Randolph 
first left the room. Then, upon being told by Leigh that 
he should certainly have deemed such a letter a confiden- 
tial one, Giles declared that he was willing (if Randolph 
pleased) to submit the matter to Leigh and any other gen- 
tleman, and to abide by the results of their deliberations 
on the subject; and he requested Leigh to interpose his 
good offices, so far as to state this fact to Randolph. This 
request was complied with, but Randolph immediately 
and decisively rejected the suggestion, declaring that he 
would submit his feelings to the arbitrament of no gentle- 
men, however impartial and respectable. 

This rebuff was followed by an effort upon the part of 
Leigh, who ‘‘anticipated extremities,’”’ and Major Eggles- 
ton, who had been called in as Giles’ friend, to bring about 
an adjustment of the difficulty upon these terms: Giles 
was to acknowledge that he had acted improperly and 
unguardedly in showing Randolph’s letter, though with- 
out any hostile motive, and that Randolph had cause to 
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complain, and was to declare that he was sorry for what 
had happened; provided that Randolph would pledge 
himself, after receiving this message, to retract the harsh 
expressions that he had addressed to Giles. The pro- 
position was submitted to Randolph, but he rejected it as 
he had done the other, averring his fixed determination to 
submit io the arbitrament of no person whatever; and 
saying that, if Giles chose to make an apology, he must 
do so without any pledge from him that he would pursue 
any particular ulterior course.’ (a) 

This, too, we suppose, was one of the episodes in Ran- 
dolph’s life which led Henry Adams to assert that Randolph 
never pressed a quarrel to the end, or resented an insult 
further than was necessary to repel it.2, Deprived of its 
malicious innuendo, the statement is one that we should 
be glad to make ourselves, if we could only make it truth- 
fully, but we could not. In thesame connection, Adams 
says that Randolph was notorious for threatening to use 
his weapons on every occasion of a tavern quarrel, but that 
at such times he was probably excited by drink, and that, 
when quite himself, he never used them, if it was possible 
toavoidit. But, pray, when was Randolph ever engaged 
in a tavern quarrel? 

An amusing feature of Leigh’s narrative is found in the 
fact that Major Eggleston was a Magistrate, but did not 
hesitate to relieve Leigh of all embarrassment, when the 
latter first took up the subject of the altercation with him, 
by assuring Leigh that he would never act in his official 
capacity on any information that he might give him. So 
long as the social superstition, on which the duel rested, 
survived, the jurisdiction, with which the Court of Honor 
was clothed by public opinion, was paramount to the 
authority of any court created by the laws. 

Randolph was re-elected to Congress in 1809; Tell and 
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Ritchie notwithstanding; but he did not return to Wash- 
ington until March 11, 1810. On March 22, he moved 
the resolution that the military and naval establishments 
ought to be reduced. 


“With respect to war,’’ he said, ‘‘we have—thank God!—in 
the Atlantic a fosse wide and deep enough to keep off any 
immediate danger to our territory. The belligerents of 
Europe know as well as we feel that war is out of the question. 
No, Sir! if our preparation was for battle, the State physicians 
have mistaken the state of the patient. We have been em- 
bargoed and non-intercoursed almost into a consumption and 
this is not the time for battle.”’' 


Randolph was right. In eight years, Washington had 
spent $11,250,000 on the army and navy; in four, John 
Adams had spent $18,000,000, and, after reducing this 
amount to $8,600,000, during his first four years, Jefferson, 
during his second four, had brought the total up from that 
amount to $16,000,000, and nearly to the limit reached by 
John Adams flagrante bello.» And what was there to show 
for such an expenditure? A demoralized army, led by 
Wilkinson, a general who would have belonged wholly 
to the province of burlesque if his treason had not kept him 
partly out of it; a navy of impotent gunboats, and the 
sword, which should have been the terror of the enemy, 
suicidally turned, pursuant to the timorous and stupid 
counsels of a false policy of commercial restriction, against 
the heart of its own master. 

In the beginning, Randolph’s proposition was received 
with an extraordinary measure of approval by the House. 
Without a dissenting voice, it resolved in committee of the 
whole that the military and naval establishments ought to 
be reduced,’ and the next day by a vote of 60 to 31 this 
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resolution was formally adopted by the House’; but, later, 
when bills were reported by Randolph and Smilie for the 
purpose of carrying the resolution into effect, the House, 
yielding doubtless under external pressure, or the solici- 
tations of patronage, to one of those sudden spasms of 
regurgitation, to which all legislative assemblies are 
subject at times, went back practically upon everything to 
which it had given its approval a few days before. How- 
ever, the end of the session came before the discussion of 
the subject had entirely ceased. 

A more barren session of Congress there has rarely been. 
Perhaps, it would have been livelier if Randolph had not 
been detained at Roanoke so long. 


‘‘We adjourned last night,’ he wrote to Nicholson, “‘a little 
after 12, having terminated a session of more than 5 months by 
authorizing a loan of as many millions, and—all is told. The 
incapacity of government has long ceased to be a laughing 
matter. The cabinet is all to pieces, and the two Houses have 
tumbled about their own ears.’’? 


This session, however, was enlivened by one of Randolph’s 
sallies. On April 2, 1810, he offered a resolution 
that the existing act interdicting commercial intercourse, 
etc., ought to be immediately repealed; and to this resolu- 
tion Mr. Montgomery, of Maryland, offered a high- 
sounding amendment in the following words: ‘‘And 
that provision ought to be made by law for maintaining 
the rights, honor and independence of the United States 
against the edicts of Great Britain and France.’’? Ona 
motion to postpone action on the amendment until the 
next day, Randolph said: 


“How does the gentleman who made this motion know but 
that, in my anxiety to get a glimpse of the project of the 
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gentleman from Maryland, I shall agree to incorporate his 
amendment with my proposition, and let the subject go to two 
different committees? I trust that the gentleman from Mary- 
land would be at the head of one committee, on which 
I certainly have no desire to be placed, and, should I be put on 
the other, we shall each be acting in our respective provinces 
—I in mine aiming to get at a specified object by the most 
direct way, and he, in his, supporting, Atlas-like, upon his 
shoulders the vast interests of the State.’’! 


On the whole, Randolph’s course in this Congress was 
sufficiently significant to draw from Henry Adams this 
observation upon it: 


“With all Randolph’s faults, he had more of the qualities, 
training and insight of a statesman than were to be found else- 
where among the representatives in the 11th Congress; and, 
although himself largely the cause of the chaos he described, 
he felt its disgrace and dangers.’’? 


If the debates of the 11th Congress were rather dull, 
Randolph did not permit his personal relations with the 
members of the House to suffer that reproach; for it was 
during the second session of this Congress that he caned 
Willis Alston and barely escaped a duel with Eppes. His 
Diary shows that, at this session, he did not reach Wash- 
ington from Roanoke until Jan. 23, 1811; nor does it 
indicate that he had been detained at Roanoke by sickness 
or any other special cause, unless it was the attention 
required from him by the partition between Judith 
Randolph and himself of his brother Theodorick’s lands 
on the Little Roanoke. 

There had long been an ugly feud between Alston and 
himself which had begun with a violent eruption as far 
backas1804. Thisincident,and along with it the later one, 
which resulted in the caning, is thus narrated by Sawyer: 
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“Randolph never could bear Willis Alston. The first 
occasion of their enmity arose out of a dispute which ended in 
an affray at the dinner table in 1804 at Miss Shields’ boarding 
house. Alston was somewhat arrogant and presuming in 
conversation, and, during a warm altercation between him and 
Randolph, he made use of some expressions which Randolph 
deemed personal and insulting. The ladies having finished 
their meal, Randolph assisted in handing them out, and then, 
pouring out a glass of wine, dashed it in Alston’s face. Alston 
sent a decanter at his head in return, and these and similar 
missiles continued to fly to and fro, until there was much 
destruction of glass ware, though the blood of the grape was all 
that was shed on the occasion. Alston sent either a challenge, 
or a note demanding an explanation, but Randolph, having 
locked himself in his room, refused admittance, and denounced 
instant death to anyone that should attempt to enter on any 
such mission. So the matter ended for that time, and Ran- 
dolph continued to treat Alston afterwards with studied 
contempt; being especially careful never to mention his name, 
or notice him in debate. He was driven from this course, 
however, at the session of January, 1810, by some highly 
provoking remarks of Alston, when, pouncing upon him at one 
desperate spring, with fury flashing from his eyes, and the 
most bitter sarcasm, calling Alston ‘that thing,’ gave him such 
an unmerciful verbal castigation, as made Alston cower and 
cringe in his seat. 

“Alston, however, could not learn to hold his tongue, and, 
on many frequent occasions, ‘would have a fling’ at Randolph. 
During the same session, the House having, on motion of Mr. 
Randolph, adjourned, as the members were breaking up, 
Alston remarked, loud enough to be heard by several members, 
and among them John Randolph himself, that the puppy still 
had respect shown him. Whether he alluded to Randolph, or 
his dog, of which he always had some at his heels, was a ques- 
tion, but as Alston proceeded down the stairs, ahead of Ran- 
dolph, the latter observed; ‘I have a great mind to cane him, 
and I believe I will,’ and immediately commenced a battery on 
Alston’s head. Alston had no weapon, but turned round and 
tried to reach Randolph with his hand and seize him by the 
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throat, and also kicked at him, but Randolph, having the 
vantage ground, repeated his blows, knocked Alston’s hat off, 
and gave him some severe cuts, till the blood began to flow. 
They were then separated. Alston, ‘unpacking his heart with 
words,’ was conducted to his quarters, where his wounds were 
dressed. The next day he appeared in his seat with his head 
bandaged. The district court, then in session, took the case in 
hand. The grand jury presented an indictment against 
Randolph for a breach of the peace, and the court allowed him 
to offer evidence in extenuation, before mulcting him in a fine. 
This he did, and proved by several members that Alston had 
frequently made use of provoking language in regard to him. 
The court imposed a fine of $20, which Randolph paid, and 
left the bar, by which their appraisement of Alston’s head was 
fixed at a very moderate estimate.’’? 


There is alsa an account of the first of these two 
incidents in a letter from Dr. Manasseh Cutler to Capt. 
Poole, dated Feb. 13, 1804, in which the writer refers to it 
as ‘‘in a very strict sense a square fight between the all 
important head-man of the party [the Republican party] 
and another who ranks as his second or perhaps third 
lieutenant,’’ and tells us that Randolph, not content with 
dashing the wine in Alston’s face, broke the wine-glass 
itself over Alston’s head.’ 

Randolph’s own version of the second incident was 
given in a letter to Nicholson written five days after it 


occurred: 


‘“Vou are mistaken,’ he said, ‘‘in your notion of the cause of 
my coup d’état, although partly right; for there was ‘a puppy’ 
inthe way. This poor wretch, after I had prevailed upon the 
House to adjourn, uttered af me some very offensive language 
which I was not bound to overhear; but he took care to throw 
himself in my way on the staircase and repeat his foul language 
to another in my hearing. Whereupon I said if it were 
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worth while I would cane you and I believe I will cane you! 
And caned him accordingly, with all the nonchalance of Sir 
Harry Wildair himself. Some of the ruffians, who were with him 
(who I know not, those whom I suspected and yet believe to 
have committed the act having denied it), wrested my cane 
from behind and put it into his hands; but he dared not use it, 
and I took it from him. I believe, however, that, but for the 
casual coming up of Knickerbacker, I should have been 
trampled to death or maimed by his partisans. My person, 
however, thank God! remained unviolated. Perhaps, the last 
expression may induce you to think that I was down. Not at 
all. When the crowd poured in, and he, at a distance, began 
to assail me with billingsgate, I could not stand the filth but 
sheered off to my carriage. For Macon’s sake (although he 
despises him), I regret it, and for my own also, for in such cases 
victory is defeat. I pledge you my word that my dogs had not 
directly or indirectly the slightest agency in this business.’’* 


The reference to the collision in Randolph’s Diary is 
very brief: ‘“‘Wed. 23 [1811] to Washington. Cane 
Alston. J. Clay and Kidder R. [Randolph] present.” 

But not so brief are Randolph’s comments in a letter to 
James M. Garnett on a communication to The Spirit of 
70, dated Georgetown, Aug. 14, 1812, which was appar- 
ently written by Garnett. The communication states 
that there had appeared in The Democratic Press, a paper 
published in Philadelphia by Binns, an infamous calumny 
against Mr. John Randolph, purporting to be an extract 
from a Washington letter charging Randolph, in direct 
terms, with receiving British gold and with having been 
seen a short time before riding in the British Minister’s 
carriage; and that Binns had had the impudence to senda 
copy of the article to Randolph, as if he expected that 
Randolph would descend so low as to reply to it, but that 
the only notice that Randolph gave to it was to write toa 
lawyer of his acquaintance in Philadelphia, requesting 
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him immediately to demand the author, and, if Binns did 
not give him up, to sue Binns; and that Binns, stipulating 
that no other than legal redress should be resorted to, had 
given up the Hon. Willis Alston. In his comments, 
Randolph declares that the communication had passed 
over one material fact. As soon, he said, as the inquiry 
was set on foot by Mr. Dallas at his instance, Binns asked 
for time to get an answer from his ‘‘honorable correspond- 
ent,’’ and that several letters passed between Binns and 
Alston, before the latter would consent to have his name 
given up even with the stipulation de baculo; but that, 
Alston’s heart forsaking him for fear that Randolph might 
not adhere to the terms of his arrangement with Binns, he 
had left Washington the day that Binns’ letter giving up 
his name had left Philadelphia. * 

A few days after Randolph applied his cane to Alston’s 
head, he and Eppes were drawn into a colloquy, in the 
course of which Eppes charged him with delaying action on 
a bill for the purpose of defeating it, and was “‘given the 
lie’ by him in reply. A challenge was forthwith indited 
by Eppes and handed to Richard M. Johnson, a member 
of the House from Kentucky, who delivered it to Ran- 
dolph. Each principal then entered upon a course of 
practice for the purpose of perfecting his aim. Randolph 
engaged the services of a Baltimore surgeon, Dr. Gibson, 
and, under the drilling of a first-rate shot, practiced two 
hours daily in the woods on the turnpike northeast of the 
Capitol. Eppes selected Gen. Wilkinson as his instructor, 
and, in a few days, though previously altogether un- 
accustomed to handling a pistol, became a first-rate 
marksman. We give these circumstances in the words 
in which they are given to us by Sawyer who was one of 
Eppes’ friends. Sawyer further tells us that, while the 
duel was impending, Wilkinson called on him, and in- 
formed him of the rapid proficiency that Eppes was 
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acquiring in the use of the pistol, but was decided in his 
opinion that the duel would not come off. 


“Tf they fight,’”’ said he, ‘‘Eppes will kill him; but take my 
word for it Randolph will back out. All this blustering and 
fuss is merely intended to bully Eppes, and then, through the 
disinterested interference of a friend, to get the quarrel accom- 
modated on the best terms he can.”’ ‘‘ And so indeed,” affirms 
Sawyer, ‘‘it happened. On the eve of adjournment on the 2d 
of March, 1811, a friend of Randolph called on Richard M. 
Johnson, Eppes’ second, who was a good natured fellow, as 
was his principal, Eppes himself, and offered, on the with- 
drawal of the challenge, to make a satisfactory explanation on 
the part of Randolph. The offer was accepted; the matter 
amicably settled, and the honor of the parties preserved whole 
with their hides.’’* 


Fortunately, the insinuation which lurks in these words 
is conclusively refuted by a letter from Wm. H. Craw- 
ford, the friend to whom Sawyer refers, to Randolph, 
dated March 28, 1811, in which Crawford states that 
steps were taken by the friends of the principals without 
their knowledge to effect an accommodation of the 
difficulty; that the terms, upon which they agreed that it 
should be settled, were reduced to writing; and that the 
paper showed on its face that the first and most important 
suggestion, looking to its adjustment, was made by 
Richard M. Johnson, who, after stating that he was 
determined not to stand upon etiquette, and that the 
challenge might be considered as withdrawn, outlined a 
plan of reconciliation which, with a slight alteration by 
Eppes, ‘‘relating to the veracity of each,’’ was accepted by 
the principals. The agreement provided that Randolph 
should declare that, in saying that the opinion of Eppes 
was untrue, he intended only to repel the insinuation that 
he understood to have been made by ascribing to him a 
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motive which he had disclaimed, and that Eppes should 
declare that he did not intend to ascribe to Randolph any 
motive that the latter had disclaimed. And so, with the 
usual hair-triggered refinements, which were as much a 
part of the duel as the hair-triggered pistols, the matter 
ended. 

For the value of Crawford as a witness, we need not go 
further than the remarkable tribute paid to him by 
Albert Gallatin. ‘‘One man at last appeared who filled 
my expectations. This man was Mr. Crawford, who 
united to a powerful mind a most correct judgment and an 
inflexible integrity.’’? (a) 

Sawyer also states that, on the occasion of his clash 
with Eppes, Randolph came into the House after a hearty 
dinner which was well diluted with the homely stimulus 
of whiskey *—one of those charges, which are much more 
easily made than disproved, and, when made, should have 
behind them at least the moral standing of a scrupulously 
accurate author; which Sawyer was flagrantly not. The 
truth is that, if Randolph ever exhibited the least anxiety 
about the outcome of the Eppes challenge, he was singu- 
larly successful in disguising it. According to Sawyer 
himself, immediately after receiving the challenge, he 
retired from the House for the purpose of making his 
arrangements for the meeting; and on his return, being 
informed by the Speaker, when he was about to enter 
again into the discussion, out of which the quarrel had 
arisen, that the House had ordered the previous question 
and thereby cut off all further debate, he fell into a furi- 
ous passion, and declared that the House had disgraced 
itself.4 Nor could anything be cooler than the contem- 
poraneous entries which Randolph made about the mat- 
ter in his Diary, in one of which it is manifest that his 
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mind was far more elated by the last proof that his favor- 
ite Fidget had given of her bottom than depressed by 
the prospect of the approaching duel: 


“Sat. March 2. Sterrett Ridgely [Randolph’s second] and 
Dr. Gibson [Randolph’s surgeon] arrived from Baltimore. 
Ridgely sends his servt. Dr’s instruments. 

“Sun. March 3. Ridgely sets out about 4 o’clock P. M. in 
a violent snow storm on Fidget. Reaches McKay’s (Spur- 
riers) about 8. Dispatches a man to Baltimore for powder 
and returns himself with it before daybreak the next morning. 
Neither rider nor horse fatigued. Roads execrable. 

“March 4th. Accommodation of preceding evening 
perfected. ’; 


No! once let Randolph be satisfied that his antagonist 
was a gentleman, and the hazards of a duel sat upon him 
as lightly as any of the other hazards of public life. The 
only element of calculation that entered into his conduct 
with respect to his personal controversies was the one 
created by his desire to select the proper vindicatory 
instrument that the case called for. If the object of his 
resentment was a Wilkinson, the pillory of public scorn 
and a criminal investigation answered his purpose; if an 
Alston, a glass of wine or a cane; if a Robert Barraud 
Taylor, a Thomas Mann Randolph, or a John W. Eppes 
he resorted to his duelling pistols. 

Randolph was elected to the 12th Congress and it 
proved to be a highly important Congress both to the 
people of the United States generally, and to him particu- 
larly; for it was by this Congress that the War of 1812 
was finally declared, and it was during its sessions that 
Randolph, by reason of his opposition to that war, 
incurred the popular resentment which brought about his 
defeat at the next Congressional election in 1813. The 
first effect of the Congressional election of 1811 was to 
introduce into the House a notable group of young, able, 
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and spirited men: Henry Clay, of Kentucky; John Cald- 
well Calhoun and William Lowndes, of South Carolina, 
and Felix Grundy, of Tennessee, who were disgusted with 
the half-hearted measures employed by Jefferon and 
Madison for the enforcement of our rights on tl e ocean, 
and resolved, together with Peter B. Porter, of New York, 
Langdon Cheves, of South Carolina, and Richard M. 
Johnson, of Kentucky, who had been members of the 
House during the 11th Congress, come what might, 
fearlessly to assert the strong instincts of national pride 
and indignation, which, after so many years of indignity 
and injury, were stirring in the breasts of their constitu- 
ents. None of these young men had attained the age of 
40, they were free from the spell of the old English tradi- 
tions, and all of them became useful and distinguished 
members of Congress. Nothing perhaps but delicate 
health and an early death prevented one of them— 
Lowndes—from being one of the most conspicuous figures 
in our political history. It was his scholariy character 
which led Randolph to declare on one occasion in later 
years that he had not heard three words of good English 
spoken in the House since Lowndes’ death. It was of 
Lowndes too that he once said, when the former was 
stating the case of an adversary with his usual clearness 
and fairness: ‘‘He will never be able to answer himself.’’' 
Clay and Calhoun, of course, with Daniel Webster, whose 
name was soon to be associated imperishably with theirs, 
constitute a classical trilogy of parliamentary talents 
which apparently can no more be reproduced any longer 
in the womb of our national genius than if they were so 
many Elizabethan dramatists of the highest rank. The 
shining pre-eminence as an orator, which Randolph 
enjoyed in the House between 1799 and 1811, was unques- 
tionably, to some extent, due to the mediocrity of his 
fellow-Congressmen. There is nothing like a dull back- 
« Life of James Buchanan, by Curtis, v. 1, 26. 
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ground for bringing out the lustre of a bright object. 
With the exception of Gallatin, Marshall, Bayard, Giles, 
and Quincy, there was really no man in the House during 
that interval of time whose gifts could be reasonably 
measured with his. But now he had to contend with 
more than one man even better fitted than he, in many 
respects, to sway the faculties and emotions of a delibera- 
tive assembly; and no one was quicker than he to realize 
just what the advent of Clay and Calhoun in the House, 
and the new-born spirit of nationality, of which they were 
the exponents, meant. A few months, after the opening of 
the 12th Congress, he said toafriend: ‘‘They have entered 
this House with their eye on the Presidency, and mark my 
words, Sir, weshall have war before the end of the session.’’? 

The ‘‘war’’ Republicans controlled the organization 
of the House, when it was called together by Madison on 
Nov. 4, 1811.2 Macon might well have been their choice 
for Speaker, as he was again in good party standing, and 
was ready to fall in with their plans; but he was ignored, 
and Henry Clay, the boldest and most zealous member 
of the faction, was elected Speaker, though he was a new 
member of the House and only 34 years of age. On the 
next day, the House received a message from the President 
stating that Great Britain, instead of repealing its obnox- 
ious orders in council, had, at a moment, when such action 
was least expected, put them into more rigorous execution; 
that indemnity and redress for other wrongs had con- 
tinued to be withheld by her, and that our coasts and the 
mouths of our harbors had again witnessed scenes not less 
derogatory to the dearest of our national rights than 
vexatious to the regular course of our trade. 


“With this evidence of hostile inflexibility in trampling on 
rights which no independent nation can relinquish, Congress,” 
the message said, ‘‘will feel the duty of putting the United 
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States into an armor and an attitude demanded by the crisis 
and corresponding with the national spirit and expectations.’’? 


Clay promptly proceeded to organize and man the 
committees of the House in such a manner as to give full 
control of the situation to the War Party in the House. 
One Select Committee was formed to consider so much of 
the Message as related to our foreign relations; another 
so much of it as related to Military Affairs, and another 
so much of it as related to Naval Affairs. Of these three 
Committees, Porter, David R. Williams, whose manly 
spirit had been thoroughly exasperated by the faltering 
foreign policy of Jefferson, and Cheves, were respectively 
made Chairmen. Among the persons appointed on the 
Standing Committee of Ways and Means, were Cheves and 
Johnson.’ 

A few days later, Porter as Chairman of the Select 
Committee on Foreign Relations presented a report to the 
House, declaring that the period had arrived, when, in the 
opinion of the Committee, it was the sacred duty of 
Congress to call forth the patriotism and resources of the 
country, and recommending that an increase of 10,000 
men be added to the regular army, that 50,000 volunteers 
be levied, that all the war vessels not in actual service and 
worthyof repair be fitted out for service,and that merchant 
vessels be armed. 

This report was followed by an animated debate in which 
Porter and Grundy were among the leading speakers, and, 
in reply to them, Randolph delivered a speech so replete 
with graphic and eloquent passages as to become one of 
the commonplaces of our school readers and declamation 
platforms’: 


“‘It is a question,”’ said he, “‘as it has been presented to the 
House, of peace or war,”’ and then, deprecating a decision by 
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the Speaker, which tended to narrow his selection of topics, he 
continued: ‘‘But it is impossible that the discussion of a 
question, broad as the wide ocean of our foreign concerns, 
involving every consideration of interest, of right, of happiness, 
and of safety at home; touching in every point all that is dear to 
freemen, ‘their lives, their fortunes, and their sacred honor,’ 
can be tied down by the narrow rules of technical routine. 
The Committee of Foreign Relations has, indeed, decided that 
the subject of arming the militia (which I pressed upon them 
as indispensable to the public safety) does not come within 
the scope of their authority. On what ground, I have been, 
and still am, unable to see, they have felt themselves author- 
ized (when the subject was before another committee) to 
recommend the raising of standing armies, with a view (as has 
been declared) of immediate war—a war not of defence, but of 
conquest, of aggrandizement, of ambition—a war foreign to 
the interests of this country, to the interests of humanity itself. 

“T know not how gentlemen, calling themselves republicans, 
can advocate such a war. What was their doctrine in 1798-9, 
when the command of the army, that highest of all possible 
trusts in any government, be the form what it may, was re- 
posed in the bosom of the Father of his country! the sanctuary 
of a nation’s love!, the only hope that never came in vain? 
When other worthies of the revolution, Hamilton, Pinckney, 
and the younger Washington, men of tried patriotism, of 
approved conduct and valor, of untarnished honor, held 
subordinate command under him? Republicans were then 
unwilling to trust a standing army even to his hands who had 
given proof that he was above all human temptation. Where 
now is the revolutionary hero to whom you are about to confide 
this sacred trust? To whom will you confide the charge of 
leading the flower of our youth to the heights of Abraham? 
Will you find him in the person of an acquitted felon? [Wilkin- 
son] What! Then you were unwilling to vote an army, when 
such men as have been named held high command! when 
Washington himself was at the head. Did you then show such 
reluctance, feel such scruples? and are you now nothing loth, 
fearless of every consequence? Will you say that your pro- 
vocations were less then than now, when your direct commerce 
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was interdicted, your ambassadors hooted with derision from 
the French court, tribute demanded, actual war waged upon 
you? Those who opposed the army then, were, indeed, 
denounced as the partisans of France, as the same men, some 
of them at least, are now held up as the advocates of England; 
those firm and undeviating republicans, who then dared, and 
now dare, to cling to the ark of the Constitution, to defend it 
even at the expense of their fame rather than surrender them- 
selves to the wild projects of mad ambition! There is a fatal- 
ity, Sir, attending plenitude of power. Soon or late, some 
mania seizes upon its possessors; they fall from the dizzy 
height, through the giddiness of their own heads. Like a vast 
estate, heaped up by the labor and industry of one man which 
seldom survives the third generation, power gained by patient 
assiduity, by a faithful and regular discharge of its attendant 
duties, soon gets above its own origin. Intoxicated with 
their own greatness, the federal party fell. Will not the same 
causes produce the same effects now as then? Sir, you may 
raise this army, you may build up this vast structure of patron- 
age, this mighty apparatus of favoritism; but ‘lay not the 
flattering unction to your souls’; you will never live to enjoy 
the succession; you sign your political death warrant. . . . 

“T am not surprised at the war-spirit which is manifesting 
itself in gentlemen from the South. In the year 1805-6, in 
a struggle for the carrying-trade of belligerent colonial produce, 
this country was most unwisely brought into collision with the 
great powers of Europe. By a series of most impolitic and 
ruinous measures, utterly incomprehensible to every rational 
sober-minded man, the Southern planters, by their own votes, 
succeeded in knocking down the price of cotton to seven cents, 
and of tobacco (a few choice crops excepted) to nothing, and in 
raising the price of blankets (of which a few would not be amiss 
in a Canadian campaign), coarse woollens, and every article of 
first necessity, three or four hundred per cent. And, now that 
by our own acts we have brought ourselves into this unprece- 
dented condition, we must get out of it in any way but by an 
acknowledgment of our own want of wisdom and forecast. 
Butis warthetrue remedy? Whowill profit by it? Speculators; 
a few lucky merchants who draw prizes in the lottery ; commis- 
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saries and contractors. Who must suffer by it? The people. 
It is their blood, their taxes, that must flow to supportit.... 

“T am gratified to find gentlemen acknowledging the demor- 
alizing and destructive consequences of the non-importation 
law; confessing the truth of all that its opponents foretold 
when it was enacted; and will you plunge yourselves in war 
because you have passed a foolish and ruinous law, and are 
ashamed to repeal ‘it? ‘But our good friend, the French 
Emperor, stands in the way of its repeal,’ and, as we cannot go 
too far in making sacrifices to him, who has given such demon- 
stration of his love for the Americans, we must, in point of fact, 
become parties to his war. ‘Who can be so cruel as to refuse 
him this favor?’ My imagination shrinks from the miseries of 
such a connection. I call upon the House to reflect whether 
they are not about to abandon all reclamation for the un- 
paralleled outrages, ‘insults and injuries’ of the French Govern- 
ment; to give up our claim for plundered millions, and ask 
what reparation or atonement we can expect to obtain in 
hours of future dalliance, after we shall have made a tender 
of our person to this great deflowerer of the virginity of 
republics. We have, by our own wise (I will not say wise- 
acre) measures, so increased the trade and wealth of Montreal 
and Quebec that, at last, we begin to cast a wistful eye at 
Canada. Having done so much towards its improvement, by 
the exercise of our ‘restrictive energies,’ we begin to think the 
laborer worthy of his hire, and to put in claim for our portion. 
Suppose it ours, are we any nearer our point? As his minister 
said to the King of Epirus, ‘May we not as well take our bottle 
of wine before as after this exploit?’ Go! march to Canada! 
Leave the broad bosom of the Chesapeake, and her hundred 
tributary rivers, the whole line of sea-coast, from Machias to 
St. Mary’s, unprotected! You have taken Quebec—have you 
conquered England? Will you seek for the deep foundations of 
her power in the frozen deserts of Labrador? 


‘Her march is on the mountain wave, 
Her home is on the deep!’ 


Will you call upon her to leave your ports and harbors un- 
touched, only just till you can return from Canada to defend 
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them? The coast is to be left defenceless, whilst men of the 
interior are revelling in conquest and spoil. But grant for a 
moment, for mere argument’s sake, that in Canada you would 
touch the sinews of her strength, instead of removing a clog 
upon her resources—an incumbrance, but one, which, from a 
spirit of honor, she will vigorously defend. In what situation 
would you then place some of the best men of the nation? As 
Chatham and Burke, and the whole band of her patriots 
prayed for her defeat in 1776, so must some of the truest friends 
to the country deprecate the success of our arms against the 
only power that holds in check the arch enemy of mankind.”’... 


Later, came one of the appeals to the sectional jealousy 
of the South upon which Randolph was to practice with 
such consummate skill in the subsequent stages of 
his career: 


‘“‘Make it out that Great Britain did instigate the Indians 
on the late occasion, and I am ready to battle, but not for 
dominion. I am unwilling, however, under present circum- 
stances, to take Canada at the risk of the Constitution; to 
embark in a common cause with France, and be dragged at the 
wheels of the car of some Burr or Bonaparte. Fora gentleman 
from Tennessee, or Genesee, or Lake Champlain, there may be 
some prospect of advantage. Their hemp would bear a great 
price by the exclusion of foreign supply. In that, too, the 
great importers are deeply interested. The upper country on 
the Hudson and the Lakes would be enriched by the supplies 
for the troops, which they alone could furnish. They would 
have the exclusive market; to say nothing of the increased 
preponderance from the acquisition of Canada of that section 
of the Union, which the Southern and Western States had 
already felt so severely in the Apportionment Bill.” 


Equally artful was Randolph’s appeal to those fears 
which were to become as responsive as an Aolian harp. 
On the danger arising to the South from its black popu- 
lation he said that he would touch as tenderly as possible; 
it was with reluctance that he touched on this subject at 
all; but, in cases of great emergency, the state physician 
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must not be deterred by a sickly, hysterical humanity, 
from probing the wound of his patient; he must not be 
withheld by a fastidious and mistaken humanity from 
representing his true situation to his friends, or even to the 
sick man himself, where the occasion called for it. 


‘What, Sir,” he asked, ‘‘is the situation of the slaveholding 
States? During the war of the Revolution, so fixed were their 
habits of subordination, that when the whole Southern country 
was overrun by the enemy, who invited them to desert, no fear 
was ever entertained of an insurrection of the slaves. During 
the war of seven years, with our country in possession of the 
enemy, no such danger was ever apprehended. But should we 
therefore be unobservant spectators of the progress of society 
within the last twenty years? Of the silent but powerful 
change wrought by time and chance upon its composition and 
temper? When the fountains of the great deep of abomination 
were broken up, even the poor slaves did not escape the general 
deluge. The French revolution polluted even them. Nay, 
there were not wanting men in that House—witness their 
legislative Legendre, the butcher who once held a seat there, to 
preach upon that floor these imprescriptible rights to a 
crowded audience of blacks in the galleries; teaching them 
that they were equal to their masters; in other words, advising 
them to cut their throats. Similar doctrines are disseminated 
by peddlers from New England and elsewhere throughout the 
Southern country, and masters have been found so infatuated 
as by their lives and conversation, by a general contempt of 
order, morality and religion, unthinkingly to cherish those 
seeds of self-destruction to them and their families. What is 
the consequence? Within the last ten years, repeated alarms 
of insurrection among the slaves, some of them awful indeed. 
From the spreading of this infernal doctrine, the whole South- 
ern country has been thrown into a state of insecurity. Men, 
dead to the operation of moral causes, have taken away from 
the poor slave his habits of loyalty and obedience to his master, 
which lightened his servitude by a double operation; beguiling 
his own cares, and disarming his master’s suspicions and 
severity; and now, like true empirics in politics, you are called 
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upon to trust to the mere physical strength of the fetter which 
holds him in bondage. You have deprived him of all moral 
restraint ;you have tempted him to eat of the tree of knowledge; 
just enough to perfect him in wickedness; you have opened 
his eyes to his nakedness; you have armed his nature against 
the hand that has fed, that has clothed, him; that has cherished 
him in sickness; that hand which, before he became a pupil of 
your school, he had been accustomed to press with respectful 
affection. You have done all this, and then show him the 
gibbet and the wheel, as incentives to a sullen, repugnant 
obedience. God forbid, Sir, that the Southern States should 
ever see an enemy on their shores, with these infernal principles 
of French fraternity in the van. While talking of taking 
Canada, some of us are shuddering for our own safety at home. 
I speak from facts when I say that the night-bell never tolls for 
fire in Richmond that the mother does not hug the infant more 
closely to her bosom. I have been a witness of some of the 
alarms in the capital of Virginia.”’ 


And this was the manner in which Randolph repelled 
the accusation that the course of men, like himself, was 
determined by mere subserviency to Great Britain: 


‘‘Against whom are these charges brought?’’ he asked. 
‘“‘ Against men who in the war of the Revolution were in the 
councils of the nation or fighting the battles of your country. 
And by whom are they made? By runaways, chiefly from the 
British dominions, since the breaking out of the French 
troubles. It is insufferable! It cannot be borne! It must, 
and ought, with severity, to be put down in this House and out 
ofit — to meet the lie direct. We have no fellow-feeling for the 
suffering and oppressed Spaniards! Yet even them we do not 
reprobate. Strange! that we should have no objection to any 
[other] people or government, civilized or savage, in the whole 
world. The great Autocrat of all the Russias receives the 
homage of our high consideration; the Dey of Algiers and his 
Divan of pirates are very civil, good sort of people, with whom 
we find no difficulty in maintaining the relations of peace and 
amity; ‘Turks, Jews and Infidels’; Mellimelli, or the Little 
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Turtle; barbarians and savages, of every clime and color are 
welcome to our arms. With chiefs of banditti, negro or 
mulatto, we can treat and can trade. Name, however, but 
England, and all our antipathies are up in arms against her. 
Against whom? Against those whose blood runs in our veins; 
in common with whom we claim Shakespeare, and Newton, 
and Chatham, for our countrymen; whose form of government 
is the freest on earth, our own only excepted; from whom every 
valuable principle of our own institutions has been borrowed; 
representation, jury trial, voting the supplies, writs of habeas 
corpus; our whole civil and criminal jurisprudence; against our 
fellow-Protestants, identified in blood, in language, in religion 
with ourselves. In what school did the worthies of our land, 
the Washingtons, Henrys, Hancocks, Franklins, Rutledges, of 
America, learn those principles of civil liberty which were so 
nobly asserted by their wisdom and valor? And American 
resistance to British usurpation was not more warmly 
cherished by these great men and their compatriots; not more 
by Washington, Hancock, and Henry, than by Chatham and 
his illustrious associates in the British Parliament. It ought 
to be remembered, too, that the heart of the English people was 
with us. It wasaselfish and corrupt ministry and their servile 
tools by whom we were not more oppressed than they were. 
“But the outrages and injuries of England!’’ Randolph went 
on. “‘Bred up in the principles of the Revolution, I can never 
palliate, much less defend, them. I well remember flying with 
my mother and her new-born child from Arnold and Philips; 
and we were driven by Tarleton and other British pandours 
from pillar to post, while her husband was fighting the battles 
of his country. The impression is indelible on my memory; 
and yet (like my worthy old neighbor, who added seven buck- 
shot to every cartridge at the battle of Guilford, and drew a 
fine sight at his man) I must be content to be called a tory by a 
patriot of the last importation. Let us not get rid of one evil, 
supposing it to be possible, at the expense of a greater mutatis 
mutandis. Suppose France in possession of the British naval 
power—and to her the trident must pass should England be 
unable to wield it—what would be your condition? What 
would be the situation of your seaports and their seafaring 
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inhabitants? Ask Hamburg, Lubec—ask Savannah? What! 
Sir, when their privateers are pent up in our harbors by the 
British bull-dogs; when they receive at our hands every rite of 
hospitality, from which their enemy is excluded; when they 
capture within our own waters, interdicted to British armed 
ships, American vessels; when such is their deportment toward 
you, under such circumstances, what could you expect if they 
were the uncontrolled lords of the ocean? Had those priva- 
teers at Savannah borne British commissions, or had your ship- 
ments of cotton, tobacco, ashes, and what not, to London and 
Liverpool been confiscated, and the proceeds poured into the 
English exchequer, my life upon it! you would never have 
listened to any miserable wire-drawn distinctions between 
‘orders and decrees affecting our neutral rights’ and ‘munici- 
pal decrees,’ confiscating in mass our whole property. You 
would have had instant war! The whole land would have 
blazed out in war. 

“And shall republicans become the instruments of him who 
has effaced the title of Attila to the ‘SCOURGE OF GOD!’ 
Yet, even Attila, in the falling fortunes of civilization, had, no 
doubt, his advocates, his tools, his minions, his parasites 
in the very countries that he overran—sons of that soil where- 
on his horse had trod, where grass could never after grow. If 
perfectly fresh, instead of being as 1am, my memory clouded, 
my intellect stupefied, my strength and spirits exhausted—I 
could not give utterance to that strong detestation which I 
feel towards (above all other works of the creation) such 
characters as Genghiz, Tamerlane, Kublai Khan, or Bonaparte. 
My instincts involuntarily revolt at their bare idea—malefac- 
tors of the human race, who grind down man to a mere machine 
of their impious and bloody ambition. Yet, under all the 
accumulated wrongs, and insults, and robberies of the last of 
these chieftains, are we not, in point of fact, about to become a 
party to his views, a partner in his wars?”’ 


A more effective counter-irritant for such a speech as 
this than Calhoun’s admirable reply to it has rarely been 
applied. In one of its most striking passages, he said 
of our maritime rights: 
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“These rights are essentially attacked and war is the only 
means of redress. The gentleman from Virginia has suggested 
none, unless we consider the whole of his speech as recommend- 
ing patient and resigned submission as the best remedy. Sir, 
which alternative this House ought to embrace it is not for me 
to say. I hope the decision is made already by a higher 
authority than the voice of any man. It is not for the human 
tongue to instill the sense of independence and honor. This is 
the work of nature—-a generous nature that disdains tame 
submission to wrong.’’* 


After the delivery of his remarkable speech, to which we 
have just referred, Randolph never relaxed his efforts to 
avert war so long as the Twelfth Congress lasted. By 
both direct and dilatory methods, he perseveringly com- 
bated every legislative step in the House that tended to 
it; and, even after Madison had signed on June 8, 1812, the 
Act of Congress, which declared that a state of war existed, 
he did not cease to manifest his intense aversion to the 
conflict that followed. On one occasion, he arraigned a 
proposition to increase the regular army in terms so vivid 
that we half overlook their extravagance.? On another 
occasion, he even offered a resolution authorizing the Pres- 
ident in his discretion to employ the regular army when 
not in actual service in the construction of roads, canals, 
and other works of public utility. And on stillanother 
occasion, his highly wrought feelings found voice in these 
passionate and pathetic words: 


‘‘T wish the American people to know what new cause of war 
has accrued since the accession of the present President to the 
chair—since the return of Mr. Monroe from his mission to 
London. And I wish them to know upon what principle this 
nation which has hitherto been preserved in peace, this nation, 
which, with all the vexations and losses she has experienced, is 
still the freest and happiest nation on earth, on what principles 
she shall be torn from her fast moorings of peace and launched 
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into the tempestuous sea of European politics—into a sea of 
blood. 

“Tknow Iaskin vain. No answer canbe given. Such con- 
duct, in my opinion, is in the highest degree wanton and 
is enough to call down upon us the chastening hand of Him who 
rules the Universe. We have it in our power to remain free 
and at peace; our firesides are safe; our ports and harbors may 
be defended; but we have imbibed a portion of that spirit 
which lost the angels their seat in heaven. We are about to 
throw aside our peaceful state and mingle in the dreadful 
conflict of European ambition and disorder. My heart is 
sick within me at the sight. It dies at the very idea.’’! 


All this was before war was declared, and, a few weeks 
before that event too, Randolph, stung by the refusal of 
the House, pursuant to a ruling of Henry Clay, as Speaker, 
which had been preceded by a considerable amount of 
vacillation on Clay’s part, to consider a resolution, offered 
by him, which declared that, under the existing circum- 
stances, it was inexpedient to resort to a war with Great 
Britain, addressed this spirited letter to his constituents?: 


“To the Freeholders of Charlotte, Prince Edward, Bucking- 
ham and Cumberland: Fellow Citizens: I dedicate to you 
the following fragment. That it appears in its present 
mutilated shape is to be ascribed to the successful usurpation 
which has reduced the freedom of speech in one branch of the 
American Congress to an empty name. It is now established 
for the first tume and in the person of your representative that the 
House may and will refuse to hear a member in his place, or 
even to receive a motion from him upon the most momentous 
subject that can be presented for legislative decision. A 
similar motion was brought forward by the Republican minor- 
ity in the year 1798 before these modern inventions for stifling 
the freedom of debate were discovered. It was discussed as a 
matter of right until it was abandoned by the mover in con- 
sequence of additional information (the correspondence of our 
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envoy at Paris) laid before Congress by the President. In 
‘the reign of terror’ the father of the Sedition Law had not 
the hardihood to proscribe liberty of speech, much less the 
right of free debate on the floor of Congress. This invasion 
of the public liberties was reserved for self-styled Republicans 
who hold your understandings in such contempt as to flatter 
themselves that you will overlook their every outrage upon 
the great first principles of free government in consideration of 
their professions of tender regard for the privileges of the 
people. Itis for you to decide whether they have undervalued 
your intelligence and spirit or whether they have formed a just 
estimate of your character. You do not require to be told that 
the violation of the rights of him, whom you have deputed to 
represent you, is an invasion of the rights of every man of you, 
of every individualin society. If this abuse be suffered to pass 
unredressed—and the people alone are competent to apply the 
remedy—we must bid adieu to a free form of government 
forever. Having learned from various sources that a declar- 
ation of war would be attempted on Monday next with closed 
doors, 1 deemed it my duty to endeavor by an exercise of my 
constitutional functions to arrest this heaviest of all calamities 
and avert it from our happy country. I accordingly made the 
effort of which I now give you the result, and of the success of 
which you will have already been informed before these pages 
canreach you. I pretend only to give you the substance of my 
unfinished argument. The glowing words, the language of the 
heart have passed away with the occasion that called them 
forth. They are no longer under my control. My design 
is simply to submit to you the views which have induced me to 
consider a war with England, under existing circumstances, as 
comporting neither with the interest nor the honor of the 
American people; but as an idolatrous sacrifice of both on the 
altar of French rapacity, perfidy and ambition. 

“France has for years past offered us terms of undefined com- 
mercial arrangements as the price of a war with England, 
which hitherto we have not wanted firmness and virtue to 
reject. That price is now to be paid. Weare tired of holding 
out; and, following the example of continental Europe, en- 
tangled in the artifices, or awed by the power of the Destroyer 
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of Mankind, we are prepared to become instrumental to his 
projects of universal dominion. Before these pages meet your 
eye, the last Republic of the earth will have enlisted under the 
banners of the tyrant and become a party to his cause. The blood 
of the American freemen must flow to cement his power, to aid 
in stifling the last struggles of afflicted and persecuted man, 
to deliver up into his hands the patriots of Spain and Portugal, 
to establish his empire over the ocean and over the land that 
gave our fathers birth—to forge our own chains! And yet my 
friends, we are told, as we were told in the days of Mr. Adams, 
‘The finger of Heaven points to war.’ Yes, the finger of Heaven 
does point to war. It points to war as it points to the man- 
sions of eternal misery and torture—as a flaming beacon warn- 
ing us of that vortex which we may not approach but with 
certain destruction. It points to desolated Europe and warns 
us of the chastisement of those nations who have offended 
against the Justice and almost beyond the Mercy of Heaven. 
It announces the wrath to come upon those, who, ungrateful 
for the bounty of Providence, not satisfied with the peace, 
liberty, security and plenty at home, fly, as it were, into the 
face of the Most High and tempt his forbearance. 

“To youtn thts place lcan speak with freedom; and it becomes 
me to do so; nor shall I be deterred by the cavils and the sneers 
of those, who hold as ‘foolishness’ all that savors not of worldly 
wisdom, from expressing fully and freely those sentiments 
which it has pleased God in his mercy to engrave on my heart. 
These are no ordinary times; the state of the world is un- 
exampled; the war of the present day is not like that of our 
Revolution or any which preceded it, at least in modern times. 
It is a war against the liberties and the happiness of mankind; 
it is a war in which the whole human race are the victims to 
gratify the pride and lust of power of a single individual. I 
beseech you, put it to your own bosoms how far it becomes you 
as freemen, as Christians, to give your aid and sanction to this 
impious and bloody war against your brethren of the human 
family. To such among you, if any such there be, who are 
insensible to motives, not more dignified and manly than they 
are intrinsically wise, I would make a different appeal. I 
adjure you by the regard you have for your own safety and 
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property, for the liberty and inheritance of your children—by 
all that you hold dear and sacred—to interpose your consti- 
tutional powers to save your country and yourselves from the 
calamity, the issue of which it is not given to human foresight 
to divine. 

“Ask yourselves if you are willing to become the virtual 
allies of Bonaparte? Are you willing for the sake of annexing 
Canada to the Northern States to submit to that overgrowing 
system of taxation which sends the European laborer supper- 
less to bed, to maintain by the sweat of your brow armies at 
whose hands you are to receive a future master? Suppose 
Canada ours. Is there anyone among you who would ever 
be in any respect the better for it? the richer, the freer, the 
happier, the more secure? And is it for a boon like this that 
you would join in the warfare against the liberties of man in 
the other hemisphere and put your ownin jeopardy? Orisit 
for the nominal privilege of a licensed trade with France that 
you would abandon your lucrative commerce with Great Brit- 
ain, Spain, and Portugal and their Asiatic, African, and Ameri- 
can dependencies; in a word, with every region of those vast 
Continents ?—that commerce which gives vent to your tobacco, 
grain, flour, cotton; in short, to all your native products which 
are denied a market in France? There are not wanting men so 
weak as to suppose that their approbation of warlike measures 
is a proof of personal gallantry, and that opposition to them 
indicates a want of that spirit which becomes a friend of his 
country; as if it required more courage and patriotism to join 
in the acclamation of the day than steadily to oppose oneself 
to the mad infatuation to which every people and all govern- 
ments have at some time or other given way. Let the history 
of Phocion, of Agis and of the DeWitts answer this question. 

‘““My friends do you expect to find those who are now loudest 
in the clamor for war foremost in the ranks of battle? Or is 
the honor of this nation indissolubly connected with the politi- 
cal reputation of a few individuals who tell you they have gone 
too far to recede, and that you must pay with your ruin the 
price of their consistency? 

‘“My friends I have discharged my duty towards you, lamely 
and inadequately I know, but to the best of my poor ability. 
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The destiny of the American people is in their own hands. 
The net is spread for their destruction. You are enveloped in 
the toils of French duplicity and, if—which may Heaven in its 
mercy forbid—you and your posterity are to become hewers of 
wood and drawers of water to the modern Pharaoh, it shall not 
be for the want of my best exertions to rescue you from the 
cruel and abject bondage. This sin, at least, shall not rest 
upon my soul. 
“JOHN RANDOLPH OF ROANOKE. 

“May 30th, 1812.” 


Henry Clay, on the other hand, stung by the criticism 
of his ruling, resorted to the unusual expedient of defend- 
ing it in the columns of the National Intelligencer, where 
Randolph followed him up with a crisp, pointed reply in 
quite his best vein.t From that time on, until the two 
men came to face each other on the duelling field, Ran- 
dolph was to the high-strung Clay very much what one of 
the sylvan horse-flies that haunted the woodland roads of 
Virginia was to one of Randolph’s mettlesome thorough- 
breds. (a) 

t A. of C., 1811-12, v. 2, 1473 (note). 
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CHAPTER VIII 
Congressional Career (Continued). Habet 


In 1813, Randolph was, for the first and last time, de- 
feated as a candidate for the House of Representatives; 
and his successful opponent was John W. Eppes, who had 
taken up his residence in Randolph’s district several years 
before. The principal cause of Randolph’s defeat was his 
violent antipathy to the War of 1812; but, as we shall see, 
he believed that it was partly compassed by secondary 
influences. If so, it is hardly likely, we should:say, that 
they were of any considerablemoment. In 1813, Virginia 
still clung with an almost pathetic fidelity to the party, 
which, under the leadership of Jefferson and Madison, had, 
by adding the havoc of war to the economic paralysis 
wrought by commercial restrictions, reduced her to a con- 
dition of the keenest pecuniary distress. Entrenched in 
the confidence and affection of the Virginians, as this party 
was, patriotic as the spirit of Virginia was, powerful as 
were the individual and journalistic agencies, which had 
long been consolidating in that state for the purpose of 
breaking down Randolph’s popularity in his District, the 
wonder is not so much that he should have been defeated 
as that he should not have been defeated sooner and still 
more signally. To the reader of these pages his temporary 
exclusion from public service will, we are sure, prove by no 
means an unmitigated misfortune. The enforced leisure, 
which it produced, did not a little, in some respects, to 
diversify and enrich his life. It afforded him time to 
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revisit the scenes of his early youth and to engage more 
actively in the outdoor pastimes in Southside Virginia 
which bring into prominence the more amiable side of his 
character; it promoted a closer social intercourse between 
him and his Southside Virginia and Richmond friends; and, 
above all, it made him more dependent than ever before 
upon epistolary correspondence with his intimates for 
pleasure and relief from ennui. Among his correspondents 
between 1813 and 1815, when he was re-elected to Con- 
gress, were Josiah Quincy, the brilliant Federalist member 
of the House from Massachusetts, with whom he had 
become very friendly in the House, Francis Scott Key, of 
Maryland, the distinguished lawyer and the author of our 
national anthem, The Star Spangled Banner, and Dr. John 
Brockenbrough, a man who seems to have fully deserved 
the tribute which Garland pays to him in these words: 


“To none did he[Randolph]speak or write more unreservedly 
than to Dr. John Brockenbrough, the President of the Bank of 
Virginia. No wonder; for his superior is not to be found—a 
man of rare talents, varied learning, large experience in the 
business of life, refined manners, delicate sensibility, a perfect 
gentleman and a faithful friend.’’* 


The following letter from Randolph to Key gives us 
some insight into the manner in which the former accepted 
his defeat: 


‘““ROANOKE, May 10, 1813. 


‘“DEAR FRANK:—For so, without ceremony, permit me to 
call you. Among the few causes that I find for regret at my 
dismissal from public life, there is none in comparison with 
the reflection that it has separated me—perhaps forever— from 
some who have a strong hold on my esteem and on my affec- 
tions. It would indeed have been gratifying to me to see once 
more yourself, Mr. Meade [Rev. Wm. Meade, of Virginia], 
Ridgely [Charles Sterrett Ridgely], and some few others; and 
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the thought that this may never be is the only one that infuses 
any thing of bitterness into what may be termed my dis- 
appointment, if a man can be said to be disappointed when 
things happen according to his expectations. On every other 
account, I have cause of self-congratulation at being disen- 
thralled from a servitude at once irksome and degrading. 
The grapes are not sour—you know the manner in which you 
always combated my wish to retire. Although I have not, like 
you, the spirit of a martyr, yet I could not but allow great 
force to your representations. To say the truth, a mere sense 
of my duty alone might have been insufficient to restrain me 
from indulging the very strong inclination which I have felt for 
many years to return to private life. It is now gratified in a 
way that takes from me every shadow of blame. No mancan 
reproach me with the desertion of my friends, or the abandon- 
ment of my post in a time of danger and of trial. ‘I have 
fought the good fight, I have kept the faith.’ I owe the public 
nothing; my friends, indeed, are entitled to everything at my 
hands; but I have received my discharge, not indeed honestam 
dimissionem, but passable enough, as times go, when delicacy 
is not over-fastidious. I am again free, as it respects the 
public at least, and have but one more victory to achieve to be 
so in the true sense of the word. Like yourself and Mr. Meade, 
I cannot be contented with endeavoring to do good for good- 
ness’ sake, or rather for the sake of the Author of all goodness. 
In spite of me, I cannot help feeling something very like con- 
tempt for my poor foolish fellow-mortals, and would often 
consign them to Bonaparte in this world, and the devil, his 
master, in the next; but these are but temporary fits of mis- 
anthropy, which soon give way to better and juster feelings.’’! 


Another letter to Key, written shortly after this one, 
prolongs the same strain of reflection: 


“ROANOKE, May 22, 1813. 
‘My DEAR FRIEND:—Your letter being addressed to Farm- 
ville, did not reach me until yesterday, when my nephew 
brought it up. Charlotte Court House is my post-office. By 
t Garland, v. 2, II. 
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my last you will perceive that I have anticipated your kind 
office in regard to my books and papers at Crawford’s. Pray 
give them protection ‘until the Chesapeake shall be fit for 
service.’ It is, I think, nearly eight years since I ventured to 
play upon those words in a report of the Secretary of the 
Navy. I have read your letter again and again, and cannot 
express to you how much pleasure the perusal has given me. 

“T had taken so strong a disgust against public business, 
conducted as it has been for years past, that I doubt my fitness 
for the situation from which I have been dismissed. ‘The 
House of R. was as odious to me as ever school-room was to a 
truant boy. To be under the dominion of such wretches as 
(with a few exceptions) composed the majority, was intolerably 
irksome to my feelings; and, although my present situation 
is far from enviable, I feel the value of the exchange. Today, 
for the first time, we have warm weather; and, as I enjoy the 
breeze in my cool cabin, where there is scarce a fly to be seen, I 
think with loathing of that ‘compound of villainous smells’ 
which at all times exhale through the H. of R., but which, ina 
summer session, are absolutely pestilential. Many of those, 
too, whose society lessened the labors of our vocation, are 
gone; Bleecker, Elliott, Quincy, Baker, and (since) Bayard; so 
that I should find myself in Congress among enemies or 
strangers. Breckenridge, Stanford, and Ridgely, and Lloyd 
in the Senate are left; and I am glad that they are not ina 
minority, so forlorn as the last. They have my best wishes— 
all the aid that I shall ever give to the public cause. The great 
master of political philosophy has said that ‘mankind has no 
title to demand that we should serve them in spite of them- 
selves.’ It is not upon this plea, however, that I shall stand 
aloof from the bedside of my delirious country. My course is 
run. I acquiesce in the decision that has been passed against 
me, and seek neither for appeal nor new trial. 

“T shall not go northwards until towards the autumn, when I 
must visit Philadelphia. My late friend Clay’s youngest 
son will return with me; and, that journey over, I shall probably 
never cross James River again. 

“You are mistaken in supposing that ‘we Virginians like the 
war better the nearer it approaches us’; so far from it, there is 
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a great change in the temper of this State, and even in this 
district, paradoxical as it may seem, against the war. More 
than half of those who voted against me, were persuaded that 
I was the cause of the war; that the Government wished for 
peace (e.g. the Russian Embassy), but that I thwarted them 
in everything, and that, without unanimity amongst ourselves, 
peace could not be obtained. If you are acquainted with Dasch- 
off, tell him that the Russian mediation was (strange as it may 
appear) made the instrument of my ejection. It gave a tem- 
porary popularity to the ministry—the people believing that 
peace was their object. Its effect on the elections generally 
has been very great. Some were made to believe that the 
British fleet in the Chesapeake was to aid my election.’’* 


A subsequent and briefer letter to Key shows that, 
averse aS Randolph was to the war, he early withheld his 
approval from the extreme position that the New England 
Federalists had taken in regard to it: 


“May 23d, 1813. 

“Your letter of the 14th was received today—many thanks 
for it. By the same mail, Mr. Quincy sent me a copy of his 
speech of the 30th of last month. It is a composition of much 
ability and depth of thought; but it indicates a spirit and a 
temper to the North which is more a subject of regret than of 
surprise. The grievances of Lord North’s administration 
were but as a feather in the scale, when compared with those 
inflicted by Jefferson and Madison.’’? 


On the same day that this letter was written, Randolph 
wrote to Quincy acknowledging the receipt of the copy of 
his speech which is mentioned in it: 


“ROANOKE, May 23, 1813. 
“DEAR Sir: You lay me under obligations which I know 
not how to requite, and yet I cannot help requesting a con- 
tinuance of them. I have been highly gratified today by the 
t Garland, v. 2, 12. 2 Ibid., 14. 
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receipt of your letter of the 5th, and the accompanying pam- 
phlet. I have read them both with deep attention, and witha 
melancholy pleasure which I should find it difficult to describe. 
You are under some misapprehension respecting my opinions 
in regard to certain men and measures—the true sources of our 
present calamities. They are not materially, if at all, variant 
from your own. It is time indeed to speak out; but, if, as I 
fear, the canine race in New York have returned to their 
vomit, the voice of truth and of patriotism will be as the voice 
of one crying in the wilderness. I feel most sensibly 
the difficulties of our situation, but the question is as to the 
remedy. 

“T had taken the same views (in one respect) of the election 
in this district that you have done. But, paradoxical as it 
may appear, I am convinced that the war and its authors are 
less popular in Virginia than ever, and that the result of the 
election here was owing to a fortuitous concurrence of events, 
some of them merely local and personal. The Russian medi- 
ation, however, was the great gull-trap. Legion could not 
believe that the government which accepted it could have any 
other object in view but peace; and the glory of the Russian 
victories, which should have called a crimson blush to the 
cheeks of the tools of Bonaparte, has thrown a false splendor 
around them, and given them a temporary reprieve from the 
sentence of public reprobation which impended over them. 
The incapacity and imbecility of the British Ministry has also 
contributed to give a false popularity to our own Adminis- 
tration. At the same time, I would not have you expect relief 
from the sympathy of the Southern country, the people of 
which are prepossessed by the demons of faction and discord 
with no very favorable opinion of you. And indeed, if our 
own privations and sufferings fail to open our eyes, you cannot 
take it unkind that we should continue insensible to the griev- 
ances of others 700 miles off. The history of the government 
of this country, if faithfully written, would sound like romance 
in the ears of succeeding generations, and be utterly dis- 
credited by them. But for this consideration I have sometimes 
thought that I would undertake the task. The oppression of 
Lord North’s administration was leniency and compassion to 
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the régime of the last six years. Mankind have ever been the 
dupes of professions, and imposed upon by names. We fond- 
ly thought that we were about to become an exception to the 
general laws of political philosophy, and our disgrace and 
punishment is likely to be proportionate to our vanity and 
presumption.’’* 


A few days later, Randolph wrote to Dr. Brockenbrough: 


“T can give Mrs. B. no comfort on the subject of her son. 
For my part, it requires an effort to take an interest in any- 
thing; and it seems to me strange that there should be found 
inducements strong enough to carry on the business of the 
world. I believe you have given the true solution of this prob- 
lem by way of corollary from another when you pronounce that 
free will and necessity are much the same. I used formerly to 
puzzle myself, as abler men have puzzled others, by specu- 
lations on this opprobrium of philosophy. If you have not un- 
tied the Gordian knot, you have cut it, which is the approved 
methodus medendt of this disease.’’? 


The lassitude that pervades this letter, however, is not 
so well maintained in Randolph’s next letter to Quincy. 
It is as follows: 


“One of my New York papers, received today, contains the 
answers of the two branches of your Legislature to Governor 
Strong’s excellent address. In these State papers, I think I 
recognize the pen of an old acquaintance, to whom I have been 
frequently obliged for the most sound and constitutional 
expositions of the principle of our heteroclite government. I 
think, too, that, in the same print, I can discern some traces of 
the less familiar style of another gentleman to whom I beg to be 
mentioned in terms of the most cordial respect. My nature has 
become so degenerate and grovelling, during a double appren- 
ticeship to the art, mystery, or craft of politics, that for the life 
of me I cannot envy, whilst I admire and esteem, the services 
which you are both rendering to your country. Neither can I, 


t Life of Quincy, 330. ? Roanoke, June 2, 1813; Garland, v. 2, 15. 
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by the help of newspaper puffs, patriotic toasts, or Congres- 
sional rhetoric work myself up into any serious regret that Iam 
no longer under the abject dominion of Mr. H. Clay and Co. 
Not that I would be guilty of a contempt, or even insinuate 
anything in derogation of Kentuckian suavity or courtesy; but, 
for the soul of me, I cannot be bona fidely sorry, as one of their 
great orators would say, that I am here at home where, like 
the centurion, I say to one—‘go’ and he goeth; to another ‘Do 
this’ and he doeth it, rather than under the discipline and 
orders of the Calhouns, Grundys, and Seavers. 

“You are likely to find in me at once a troublesome and un- 
profitable correspondent. Far removed from our provincial 
capital, I can procure nothing, even if it afforded anything 
of interest to send you, and, as all eyes are upon you, at this 
time, I must request you to furnish me with such publications 
as Boston affords; begging you to hold in remembrance that we 
have here a little school of intelligent freeholders upon whom 
such things are not thrown away.’’? 


This letter also expresses the belief that hundreds who, 
under the influence of artifice and temporary excitement, 
had voted against Randolph in the preceding April, had 
come to deplore the fact; and the same idea reappears in 
Randolph’s next letter to Quincy: 


‘This day’s mail brought me the report of your legislature 
on the subject of the defence of Boston. The act of Congress, 
of the 23rd of April, 1808, for arming the militia was, as you 
know, a bantling of my own nursing. I knew that the brat 
was hateful to the sight of the stepmothers of the Constitution, 
and foresaw that they would try to overlay it. JI asked for an 
annual million, and they gave us a beggarly appointment of 
$200,000.00, the greater part of which they have contrived to 
embezzle, and the proceeds of the remainder they have dis- 
tributed amongst their favorites. The terms of the act are 
imperative; they admit of no discretion; and, if anything in 
the shape of political effrontery could have surprised me, I 
should have been astonished at the impudence with which this 
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malfeasance and malversation has been not merely palliated 
but justified on the floor of Congress. Rely upon it that with 
all the unpromising appearances of the prospect in this quarter, 
there is a revulsion in the public sentiment. I have washed 
my hands of politics, but I cannot be insensible of the change 
which the matchless folly of our rulers is effecting in Virginia, 
and even in Kentucky, where the men of light and leading are 
gradually opening their eyes to the sins and fooleries of 
administration.’ 


The next letter from Randolph to Quincy is interesting, 
if for no other reason because it reveals the ever present 
fear of a servile insurrection, which lurked in the heart of a 
slave community, and yet so rarely justified its existence. 


“We are all here in a state of great alarm and distress. The 
Governor has called for more than one-fourth of our effective 
men from every county, far and wide. From those nearer the 
theatre of war, a yet greater proportion has been demanded. 
The distress and alarm occasioned by this requisition do not 
arise from fear of the prowess of the enemy, but of the effects of 
the climate and water of the lower country, especially at this 
season; and the danger from an internal foe, augmented by the 
removal of so large a portion of our force. Of the result you 
can form no conception. ‘I have seen more crying,’ said 
an old neighboring freeholder to me this morning, ‘since Friday 
(the 2nd) than I have seen in all my life before.’ If the cold- 
blooded insect whom God for wise purposes has inflicted upon 
us (Pharaoh was plagued with some of the same species), 
could have heard the shrieks of agonizing wives that yet ring 
in my ears.... I am persuaded some compunctious 
visitings of his reptile nature would have knocked at his heart. 
Perhaps, you do not know that the climate and water of the 
lower country are poisonous to our constitutions, and that a 
stranger, who would go to Norfolk at this season, would be 
reckoned a mad, and certainly adead, man. Toturn men who 
have been basking in the shade for two months and never 
exposed to the sun—to turn such men at a minute’s warning 

* Roanoke, June 28, 1813; Life of Quincy, 333. 
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into soldiers, and require them to march with a musket on their 
shoulders and a knapsack and four days provisions at their 
backs, beneath this torrid sky, is to sign their death warrant. 
Rely upon it that the working of this campaign is against the 
faction which has plunged us all unprepared into this dis- 
astrous contest. The express, who brought up our executive 
orders, had not as much money as would pay for the hire of a 
horse. Twelve shillings, lawful money, would have been 
enough; instead of which he was furnished with a power to 
impress and actually took the only horse of a very poor man in 
this neighborhood. Things are drawing to a head.’ 


Another letter in the series to Key discloses the ruinous 
effect that the war was having on the planting interests of 
Virginia. 


“T heartily wish that I were qualified in any shape to advise 
you on the subject of a new calling in life. Were I Premier, I 
should certainly translate you to the See of Canterbury; and, 
if I were not too conscious of my utter incompetency, I should 
like to take a professorship in some college where you were 
principal; for, like you, ‘my occupation (tobacco making) ts also 
gone.’ Some sort of employment is absolutely necessary to 
keep me from expiring with ennui. I ‘see no reviews’ nor 
anything else of that description. My time passes in uniform 
monotony. For weeks together, I never see a new face; and, 
to tell you the truth, I am of so much of Captain Gulliver’s 
way of thinking respecting my fellow-Yahoos (a few excepted 
whose souls must have transmigrated from the generous 
Houyhnhnhms) that I have as much of their company as is 
agreeable to me; and I suspect that they are pretty much of 
my opinion: that I am not only ennuyé myself but the cause of 
ennui in others. In fact this business of living is, like Mr. 
Barlow’s reclamations on the French Government, dull work; 
and I possess so little of pagan philosophy or of Christian 
patience as frequently to be driven to the brink of despair. 
‘The uses of this world have long seemed to me stale, flat and 
unprofitable’; but I have worried along, like a wornout horse 
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in a mail coach by dint of habit and whipcord, and shall at last 
die in the traces, running the same dull stage day after day. 

“When you see Ridgely, commend me to him and his amiable 
wife. I am really glad to hear that he is quietly at home in- 
stead of scampering along the Bay shore or inditing dis- 
patches. Our upper country has slid down upon the lower. 
Nearly half our people are below the falls. Both my brothers 
are gone; but I must’ refer you to a late letter to Stanford for 
the state of affairs hereabouts. Henry Tucker isin Richmond; 
Beverley at Norfolk; whence, if he return, he will win his life 
with the odds against him... . 

“Nicholson has luckily shifted his quarters from an exposed 
toa very safe position, where he may reflect undisturbed on the 
train of measures which have issued in the present unparalleled 
state of things. With me, he condemned them at the begin- 
ning, but gradually coincided with the views of the Adminis- 
tration. He may live to see the time when he will wish that 
he had steadily opposed himself to them. I would not give 
the reflection that, under every circumstance of discourage- 
ment, I never faltered or wavered in my opposition to them to 
be President for life. Nearly eight years ago the real views and 
true character of the executive were disclosed to me, and I made 
up my mind as to the course which my duty called upon me to 
follow. I predicted the result which has ensued. The length 
of time and vast efforts which were required to hunt me down 
convinced me that the cordial codperation of a few friends 
would have saved the Republic. Sallust, I think, says, speak- 
ing of the exploits of Rome, ‘Egregiam Virtutem paucorum 
civium cuncta patravisse’; and, if those, who ought to have put 
their shoulders to the work, had not made a vain parade of 
disinterestedness, in returning to private life, all might have 
been saved. But the delicacy and timidity of some and the 
versatility of others insured the triumph of the court and the 
ruin of the country. I know not how I got upon this subject. 
Tt is a most unprofitable one.’’? 


A letter of somewhat later date from Randolph to Quincy 
still more pointedly brings home to us the hardships that 
* Roanoke, July 17, 1813; Life of Randolph, by Garland, v. 2, 16. 
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the war was inflicting upon the planters of Southside 
Virginia: 


“A long time has elapsed since a letter passed between us. 
Without stopping to inquire who wrote last, I must indulge 
myself in congratulating you on the late glorious success of 
the Spanish arms in Biscay, and on the probable expulsion of 
the French from the Peninsula. This event is pregnant with 
the most important consequences. It would be impertinent 
in me to dilate on them to a person of your political knowledge 
and sagacity, but I cannot forbear naming one which touches 
ourselves more immediately. It may dispose our wretched 
ministry to a serious endeavor at peace; for it will certainly 
shake in some degree their blind faith in the fortunes of Bona- 
parte. From such men little good can be expected under any 
circumstances; but, should they restore the blessings of peace 
to the country, it may be the means of averting incalculable 
mischiefio. i>. 

“‘T suppose you are apprized of the deadly feud between M. 
[Monroe] and Armstrong. The partisans of the former keep 
no terms in speaking of the latter. There is no measure to 
their obloquy, if a great deal of truth mixed with some false- 
hood may pass by that name. It is however plain that the 
cabinet dare not displace Armstrong. He is now gone on to 
‘organized victory’ in Canada. What an admirable oppor- 
tunity for some Villiers to bring another Bayes on the stage. 
‘Thunder and Lightning by General D. R. W.’ [David R. 
Williams. ] 

“The transactions of the last Congress have certainly weak- 
ened in a great degree the confidence of many well meaning 
people in the administration. I have observed with great 
pleasure the altered tone of the majority. The Hector is 
entirely laid aside, and they are forced patiently to submit to 
hear many galling sarcasms and yet more galling truths from 
the minority who have asserted with a manly spirit their 
parliamentary rights. The war is so detested hereabouts that 
the under-spurleathers of the ministry are obliged to encourage 
their followers with the hope of a speedy peace. Our men in 
Norfolk are treated most barbarously. The commissariat and 
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medical staff are upon the worst possible footing; and the 
French and Jews, of whom the trading population is composed, 
practice the vilest extortion upon their defenders, who, poor 
fellows! are compelled to sell their pay at 40% discount to 
obtain necessaries. The whole country, watered by the 
rivers, which fall into the Chesapeake, is in a state of paralysis. 
We, in this quarter, are sending our wheat to Fayetteville on 
Cape Fear River to exchange it for salt, for which we have to 
pay at home 15 shillings a bushel, lawful money. In short, the 
distress is general and heavy and I do not see how the people 
can pay their taxes to both governments. When that oper- 
ation commences, the discontent, which has been so long 
smothered by a large portion of the people, will break forth to 
the consternation of their rulers, whom they will lay upon 
the shelf with very little ceremony. It is only by obtaining 
entire control over the press, South and West of Virginia, (as 
well as in that State) and persuading the country that you and 
I and some others were the cause of all their difficulties by 
encouraging the British, that they have been able to support 
themselves. But this delusion like every other must have an 
end. They will however find less difficulty in getting up some 
new imposture than in devising ways and means. 

“You consider yourself in retirement within an hour’s ride of 
the metropolis of New England, whilst I am three days’ tedious 
journey over miserable roads to the only spot in the State 
that deserves the name of a town [Richmond], and that 
epithet will hardly apply to its present stagnant and deserted 
condition. Iam indeed hors du monde as well as hors du com- 
bat. It is to be hoped that a very few weeks will restore you 
to the society of your friends in Boston, whilst I have before me 
a long and dreary winter interrupted only by the sordid cares 
of a planter. The variety and vexatious character of these 
interruptions can only be conceived by him who has been 
subjected to them. They remind me of Cromwell when he 
turned farmer at St. Ives; for, without vanity, I may compare 
myself to what Oliver was then, and may with truth declare 
that my ‘mind superior to the low occupations to which I am 
condemned preys upon itself.’ Sometimes I have thought of a 
certain mémotire pour servir, etc.; sometimes-of a ‘letter.’ 
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Meanwhile, week slips by after week, and month follows 
month, and nothing is done. One of the blessings of this war is 
that I can procure none but French paper to write upon and 
am even glad to get that, wretched as it is.’’? 


A letter from Randolph to Key, written about two weeks 
after this letter, has its value as illustrating how, to recall 
Chatham’s famous simile, even the waters of the Rhone 
and the Sadne will mix at last, however reluctantly, when 
they find themselves flowing side by side in the same direc- 
tion; or, to alter the comparison, how not unlike two mu- 
tually hostile members of the animal kingdom, brought 
together on the same islet of refuge by a rising flood, were 
Randolph, the ‘‘Baron of Roanoke,’ as John Adams 
called him,” and Quincy, Lloyd, and Otis, his New Eng- 
land antitheses, when drawn into sympathetic association 
with each other by their common detestation of the War of 
1812. 


“Our postoffice establishment is under shameful mismanage- 
ment,’’ Randolph said. ‘‘Today, I received a letter from 
Boston, postmarked Aug. 22nd, and, last week, I got one from 
the same place, marked Aug. 23rd. I still keep up an inter- 
course, you see, with the headquarters of good principles—for, 
although I do not dabble in politics, ‘I have more regard for 
these Eastern people now than I used to have.’ Of the policy 
of driving the administration into war, I have the same opinion 
that you quote from the Quarterly Review. It was a crooked 
scheme, and has met its merited fate; but, my dear friend, 
great allowance is to be made for men under the régime of 
Clay, Grundy, and Co.; and besides a few individuals only are 
answerable for the consequences of this tortuous policy. The 
great bulk of the Eastern States are guiltless of the sin. When 
I consider how much more these people have borne from the 
pettifoggers of the West than they would submit to from Lord 
North; and reflect that there is no common tie of interest or of 
feeling between them and their upstart oppressors, I cannot 
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pronounce them (in this instance at least) to be selfish. Indeed, 
I should not like them less if they were so. I am becoming 
selfish myself (when too late) and bitterly regret that I did 
not practice upon this principle many years ago.” (a)... 
“My will but not poverty consents to my Eastern tour,’ the 
letter continues, ‘‘our blessed rulers have nearly ruined me, and 
should the war be protracted much longer I must go into some 
business, if there be any for which I am fit. My body is 
wholly worn out, and: the intellectual part much shattered. 
Were I to follow the dictates of prudence, I should convert my 
estate into money and move northwardly. Whether I shall 
have firmness and vigor enough to execute such a scheme 
remains to be seen.’’ ‘‘Of the print in question,’’ Randolph 
further says in this letter, ‘“‘I think nearly as you do; but it has 
done a deal of good with some mischief, and, perhaps, in the 
attempt to do more. How was the last administration over- 
thrown do you suppose? By rejecting proffered service from 
any quarter? Had the Aurora no agency think you in the 
work? ‘Homo sum’;man must work with mortal means. Not 
choosing to use such, I am idle. When Administration call to 
their aid the refuse of New England in the persons of the ; 
and opposition reject the aid [of], or stand aloof from, such 
high-minded, honorable men as S——, K iG , 9 3 
L——, O , L——, P——, what can be expected but defeat? 
It is as if, in the Southern states, the assistance of the whites 
should be rejected against an adversary that embodied the 
negroes on his side. Be assured that nothing can be done 
with effect without union among the parts, however hetero- 
geneous, that compose the opposition. They have time 
enough to differ among themselves after they shall have put 
down the common foe; and, if they must quarrel, I would ad- 
vise them to adjourn the debate to that distant day.’’ 


On Sept. 26, 1813, Randolph wrote to Key: ‘‘We have 
today the account of Perry’s success on Lake Erie which 
will add another year to the life of the war.’’? 

In a later letter to Key, Randolph’s general dis- 


* Roanoke, Sept. 12, 1813; Garland, v. 2, 20 & 21 (2 places). 
2 Garland, v. 2, 22. 
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affection does not spare the society of which he was a 
member. 


“When you see Ridgely, present me most affectionately to 
him and his truly excellent wife. I cannot be glad of his 
defeat, since it seems that the complexion of your legislature 
depended upon success there or in some county on the eastern 
shore; but I am convinced that it is best for him and his; and I 
am inclined to think no worse for the country. How can a 
foolish spendthrift young man be prevented from ruining 
himself? How can you appoint a guardian to a people bent 
on self-destruction? The state of society is radically vicious. 
It is there, if at all, that the remedy should be applied.”! 


Of a similar tenor was the letter written to Quincy on 
the day succeeding the date of the one just given. 


“The delay in your reply to my last letter is amply compen- 
sated by the interesting views which you have given me of a 
subject, in comparison with which all others of a public nature 
dwindle into insignificance. As far as I can see, I perceive no 
variance in our opinions. I am not a man to put reliance on 
paper bulwarks when attacked by cannon and the bayonet. 
The parchment in the Rolls office, I presume, has undergone no 
erasures nor interpolations (to ante-date or post-date it was 
unnecessary); but the Constitution is changed. It can never 
get back to what it was. Old age can as soon resume the fresh- 
ness and agility of youth. Not, however, that it was ever in 
my eyes that model of perfection which so many have pro- 
nounced it tobe... . I did not then [in his youth] compre- 
hend why I disliked the new system, but now I know that no 
such system can be good. Governments made after that fash- 
ion must have faults of their own, independent of such as 
are incidental to the nature of the institution, and, perhaps, 
inseparable from it. (Daniel Lambert measured, when 
christened, for his wedding suit.) To fit us, they must grow 
with our growth, and, whilst they stubbornly protect the 
liberty of the subject against every attack, whether from the 
one or the many, must possess the capacity to adapt them- 
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selves, ata minute’s warning, to the unforeseen emergencies of 
the state. I see nothing of this in our system. I perceive 
only a bundle of theories (bottomed on an Utopian idea of 
human excellence) and, in practice, a corruption the most 
sordid and revolting. We are the first people that ever 
acquired provinces, either by conquest or purchase (Mr. 
Blackstone says they are the same), not for us to govern, but 
that they might govern us,—that we might be ruled to our ruin 
by people bound to us by no common tie of interest or senti- 
ment. But such, whatever may be the incredulity of poster- 
ity, is the fact. Match it, if you can, in the savage laws of 
Lycurgus, or the brutal castes of Hindostan. 

“T will congratulate you on the accession of Austria to the 
cause of the Allies, although I confess my hopes are not high. 
Yet I look to the plains of Silesia and the Bohemian mountains 
for my deliverance from the incubus that has been weighing 
down my heart for many a long year.... 

“T have a brother at Norfolk. Inthe regiment, to which he 
is attached, three hundred and twenty-four are sick. The 
hospital holds, by cramming, sixty. The poor creatures are 
dying like sheep—ragged and without a blanket.’’? 


Randolph’s next letter to Quincy was written from 
Richmond, where he had sought an escape from the 
dreariness of midwinter at Roanoke. It shows that he had 
awakened to the stimulus which the war was imparting to 
the industrial energies of New England, and which was 
the beginning of the radical diversity of economic interests 
between the North and South that was to create so much 
sectional controversy and animosity. 


“Your valued letter,’’ he wrote, ‘‘was forwarded to me, a 
few days ago, at this place where I have been just a month. 
But, the night before it arrived, talking over the state of 
affairs with an old friend, we fell into the same train of thinking 
with yourself on the consequences of the present war. Without 
the same minute knowledge which you possess on the subject 
of New England, we both inferred that the war would eventu- 

t Roanoke, Oct. 18, 1813; Life of Quincy, 337. 
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ally become less unpopular there from its operating, as an 
enormous bounty, upon your agriculture and manufactures; 
and my friend undertook to predict that, by the time we 
sickened of the contest, you would support it. 

“It is rather more just than generous in you to triumph over 
us; for be assured our sufferings are extreme. No State in the 
Confederacy has paid so dearly for the war whistle as the 
Ancient Dominion. Perhaps, you will say, none deserved to 
pay more severely ; but remember that our daughter, Kentucky, 
has been selling her whiskey and meat and meal and horses, 
and enjoying the chase of her favorite red game, whilst our only 
source of supply has been a little stale patriotism; and even, in 
that staple commodity, we are almost driven out of the 
market by her and her sister States. ’Tis true we drive a little 
trade in tobacco, which pays for about the hundredth part of 
the dry goods which we import land-wise from the North. The 
balance is made up in specie; so that our banks, once the 
richest in the Union in that important article, are nearly 
drained of their last dollar, and, so far from being able to lend 
the State the amount of its quota of the direct tax, they are 
importuning payment of former advances to the sum of nearly 
four hundred thousand dollars, when our treasury has not an 
unappropriated cent. Do you wonder at this, when I state it 
as a fact that the straw of a crop of wheat, near market, is 
worth more than the grain! and that flour, so far from being 
reckoned a luxury, as with you, is purchased by some planters 
as a cheaper food for their horses and oxen than oats or Indian 
corn; these last bearing a good price for the consumption of our 
towns. This relief, however, extends only a few miles around 
Richmond, Norfolk, and Petersburg. 

“Tt appears to me that, if England can (as she must, if the 
war continues) succeed in driving the American navigation off 
the ocean, and destroying the nursery of our seamen (the 
fishery and coasting-trade), it will not be a bad exchange for 
Canada, supposing her to lose it. We have been, from the 
breaking out of the war of the French Revolution to the date 
of the Embargo (December, 1807), her most formidable com- 
mercial rival. Your ships, which once ‘vexed every sea,’ 
under-freighting even the penurious Hollander, are, I believe, 
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not (like their hardy navigators) long-lived. Seven years, I 
think, are threescore and ten to them. The seamen who 
have left their European masters for our service will sail under 
the Russian or some other neutral flag. In short, I can see no 
motive in an able English Administration for making peace 
withus. My only trust is in their folly—for, thank God, their 
Castlereaghs and Princes Regent are at least as low in the 
scale of intellectual beings as our Monroes and Presidents. 

“T concur with you most cordially on the subject of this most 
detestable and unnatural war—not to be matched except by 
the war of Lord North’s government against our liberties; 
and even that was waged on motives less base than those 
which prompted the present accursed contest. That was a 
question concerning which honest men might differ. Not so 
this. Mark me, I speak of persons having access to correct 
information. On this subject I am glad to find one righteous 
man on our side. I mean Frank Key, whosays: ‘The people 
of Montreal will enjoy their firesides for this, and I trust for 
many a, winter. This I suppose is treason, but, as your Patrick 
Henry said, ‘If it be treason, I glory in the name of traitor.! 
I have never thought of those poor creatures without being 
reconciled to any disgrace or defeat of our arms!’ 

‘““As to the war in Europe, I have sad forebodings, notwith- 
standing some of my friends, men of much better information 
than myself, and especially on European affairs, are quite 
sanguine. Well may the tyrant rely upon his fortune. The 
ball that destroyed Moreau did him better service than his 
whole train of artillery besides. I consider that a victory 
would have been dearly purchased by the Allies at the price 
of his loss. I seem already to feel ‘the wind of that blow which 
is to prostrate Europe at the feet of the modern Genghiz.’ 

“By this time you are quietly fixed in your town residence, 
and I have no doubt return to the opes et fumum strepitumque 
Romae with as much pleasure as you bade them adieu in the 
spring for your paternal shades. You are not now procul 
negotus, but you have every other requisite which the poet 
deems indispensable to happiness; and even that is always 
within your reach. A ride of eight miles buries you in the 
solitudes of Quincy, whilst I have a weary journey of more 
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than three days before I can reach my desolate habitation; and, 
when there, I am shut out from all intercourse with the rest 
of the world, except through the tedious process of letter- 
writing.’’* 


A letter from Randolph to Key, dated four days later 
than this letter, was in reply to one from Key, in which 
the latter agreed with Randolph that the general state of 
society was radically vicious and that it was there that 
the remedy was to be applied, and added these words; so 
true to the benevolent and righteous nature which caused 
Randolph to speak of Key in his Diary as Benevolus: 


‘“Put down party spirit; stop the corruption of party elec- 
tions; legislate not for the next election, but for the next 
century; build Lancaster schools in every hundred and repair 
our ruined churches; let every country gentleman of worth 
become a justice of the peace, and show his neighbors what a 
blessing a benevolent religious man is; and let the retired 
patriot, who can do nothing else, give his country his prayers, 
and often in his meditations ‘think on her who thinks not 
for herself’—‘egregia virtus paucorum,’ etc., I often think of 
your apt quotation.’’? 


In his reply, after some requests of Key in regard to his 
copy of Stephen’s War in Disguise and his favorite fowling- 
piece, which he had left behind him at the national Capi- 
tal, Randolph said: 


“You see what great objects fill my mind when the day ‘is 
big with the fate’ of the whole race of man. For my part, my 
fears of the power and arts of France almost overpower the 
exercise of my judgment. I can see no cause why the world 
should not be punished now as in the days of Cesar or Ne- 
buchadnezzar; nor why Bonaparte may not be as good an 
instiument as either of those tyrants. Endeavoring to turn 
away my mind from such contemplations, I try to submit my- 
self to him whose chastisement is love. 


1 Dec. 11, 1813; Life of Quincy, 339. 2 Garland, v. 2, 27. 
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‘“Put down Party spirit!’ Put a little fresh salt on the 
sparrow’s tail, and you will infallibly catch him. You will put 
down party spirit when you put down whisky-drinking, and 
that will be when the Greek calends come. I agree with you 
perfectly on the subject of the poor, unoffending Canadians. 
To us they are innocent; and, in the eye of Heaven, we must 
appear like so many descendants of Cain, seeking to imbrue 
our hands in our brothers’ blood! Suppose England to lose 
Canada, she gets in exchange for it our whole navigation. We 
were her great and only commercial rival. We possessed a 
tonnage, six years ago, greater than that of Great Britain, at 
the accession of the present king. Greater than any other 
nation, except our present state, ever owned. Our ships are 
short-lived, our seamen must have employment; all the foreign 
seamen, and many of the native, will seek the Russian, or some 
other neutral, service. We may establish manufactures; but 
what of that? Those of England want no vent here. More- 
over, she well knows that, although peace may be restored, it 
will be a peace of double duties and restrictions, a ‘war in dis- 
guise.’ In short, I can see no motive in a wise English ad- 
ministration for putting an end to the war. My only trust is 
in their folly. Lord Castlereagh is not much better than 
his countryman, with the last syllable of his name, whom you 
met in the street. 

“Peace or war, the ruin of this country is inevitable; we 
cannot have manufactures on a great scale. Already our 
specie is drawn off to pay for domestic manufactures from the 
middle and eastern States. All the loans, &c. are spent in 
New York; and, whilst she and Pennsylvania and New Eng- 
land are thriving in the most wonderful manner, with us the 
straw (near market) of a crop of wheat is worth more than the 
grain; and we are feeding our horses and oxen with superfine 
flour, although the crop of Indian corn is superabundant; the 
flour being the cheaper of the two. 

“T heard of our friend, Sterrett Ridgely, by a gentleman who 
saw him atthe races. I cannot regret that he is not compelled 
to mingle in the throng at Annapolis. Sallust, in that quo- 
tation of mine, to which you so frequently refer, speaking of the 
exploits of the Roman people (surpassed by the Greeks in 
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eloquence and learning, and by the Gauls in military prowess), 
declares it to be his opinion, after long and attentive study and 
observation, that ‘egregiam virtutem paucorum civium cuncta 
patravisse.’ He goes on to add (I wish I had the book before 
me), ‘Sed postquam luxu atque desidia civitas corrupta est, rursus 
Respublica magnitudine sua vitia sustentabat.’ In like manner, 
we have seen modern France, by the very force of magnitude 
and number, support the unutterable vices of her rulers, and 
bear down all before her. As we cannot be saved by the 
extraordinary virtue of a few, so neither can we rely upon the 
height of our power to sustain the incapacity and corruption of 
our rulers and of the great mass of our peopfe. 

“As to Lancaster schools, I am for the thing, the substance but 
not thename. Itis stolen by a fellow whom I detest. I hope 
you have abolished his cruel and stupid punishments in your 
Georgetown Institution. An article in the Quarterly Review 
(I think No. XI) satisfied me that Lancaster was an impostor 
and a hard-hearted wretch. There is a late review on ‘Na- 
tional Education’ (in No. XV. I believe) which pleased me very 
much.’’* 


As the war went on, Randolph’s aversion to it became 
almost rabid; as witness the following letter which he 
wrote to Quincy from Richmond: 


‘On the subject of the war, I believe there is not a man in 
the United States who agrees more entirely with you than 
myself. As the mathematicians say, our opinions coincide. 
The late news from Leipsic has put the despondent Federalists 
here on the house-tops; and, in another week (perhaps), they 
will be in the cellar again. For my part, I every day see less 
and less cause to hope for a restoration of the blessings we 
once enjoyed; and this opinion is founded at least as much 
upon the character of the party in opposition as upon that of 
those who administer, and their adherents who support or suf- 
fer, the Government. The dictatorship (as by law established) 
has not created half the sensation here as did the fall of sugar 
from thirty-five to twenty dollars per hundred-weight, or the 
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rumor that Mr. King was nominated Minister to the Court of 
London. All heads here are agog for peace, and, if Messrs. M. 
and M. give it to us, we shall ‘ask no questions’ on the subject 
of the treasure, blood, and honor lost in this unnatural and 
hellish contest. 

‘““My dear sir, with all our sins, it must be allowed that we 
superabound in the first of Christian and of moral virtues, 
charity. We are so full of the ass’s milk of human kindness, 
that we shall soon learn to speak of Judas Iscariot as an 
unfortunate man. Such is the language which our candor 
prompts us to apply to Bidwell, Wilkinson, etc., etc.; and 
Federalists, ay, good Federalists too, do not hesitate to say of 
our precious rulers that Mr. M. is now seriously disposed for 
peace with England! Yet, if perforce they are driven to a 
cessation of active operations, they will have an armed truce,— 
a peace of restrictive measures,—‘a peace like a war.’ 

“The Continental System is to supply the place of arms, as 
passion, according to the crown lawyers, sometimes does in 
case of treason.’’* 


It is amusing to find Randolph in his next letter to 
Quincy so far in harmony with his own new Federalist 
views as to be able to rejoice that Harrison Gray Otis, 
once a stern stickler for national authority, had become a 
convert to the dogma of State sovereignty. 


“T have seen Mr. Otis’ motion, and I assure you that no 
occurrence since the war has made so deep an impression upon 
me. It has had the like effect upon all seriously-thinking 
people with whom I have conversed. What a game of round- 
about has been played since I was initiated into the mysteries 
of politics! I recollect the time when with Mr. Otis State- 
Rights were as nothing in comparison with the proud 
prerogative of the Federal government. Then, Virginia was 
building an armory to enable her to resist Federal usurpation. 
You will not infer that I attach the least blame to Mr. Otis; far 
fromit. I rejoice, on the contrary, to see him enlisted on the 
side of the laberty of the subject and the rights of the States. Pray 

*Richm., Jan. 7, 1814, Life of Quincy, 347. 
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give me some light on the subject of your proceedings. It was 
always my opinion that Union was the means of securing the 
safety, liberty, and welfare of the confederacy, and not in itself 
an end to which these should be sacrificed. But the question 
of resistance to any established government is always a ques- 
tion of expediency; and the resort ought never to be had to this 
last appeal, except in cases where there is reasonable prospect 
of success, and where the grievance does not admit of pallia- 
tive or temporizing remedies. The one is a case to be decided 
by argument, the other by feeling. Verily, Mr. M.’s little 
finger is thicker than the loins of Lord North.’’? 


Randolph’s next letter to Quincy is a brief one: 


“Certain reports here, to which you cannot be a stranger, 
have caused much speculation and some uneasiness here. 
Pray give me a little light respecting the serious intentions of 
the Opposition in Massachusetts. Rash counsels are not 
always, if ever, wise. I trust we shall hold together, and live 
to reap the fruits of the late glorious events in Europe, on 
which I cordially congratulate you.’’? 


The caution is repeated in another letter to Quincy: 


““Many thanks to you, my dear sir, for your information. 
It is highly interesting. I shall make no comment upon it, 
except to express a hope that Opposition with you will furnish 
its enemies with no handle against them. They will be de- 
lighted with some tub for the popular whale against the next 
election. Iam informed that Government has no other hope 
of pecuniary supply except from Boston; and that they con- 
fidently rely upon twenty per cent discount countervailing 
the patriotism of your moneyed men. 

“T have just learned that Carlisle College is broken up by a 
conscription of Messrs. Binns, Duane, and Snyder. I believe 
this is the triumvirate by which Pennsylvania is governed. 
What intelligence for a parent, who fondly believes that his son 
is prosecuting his studies under some reverend divine, to hear 
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that he is on the frontiers of Canada, a common soldier, a ‘mere 
machine of murder,’ destitute perhaps of the necessaries of life. 
Thank Heaven my son is under the protection of Governor 
Strong and the Legislature of Old Massachusetts Bay. Why 
did you leave out that word Bay in your style and title? I like 
iti, Ithwasithereanst775to 2% 

‘“Tobacco has sold here as high as $13.10 per hundred-weight. 
This gives some relief to the planter; but, on the whole, we are 
vexed and oppressed in every shape that the two governments 
can devise.’’* 


This is, we believe, the last letter that Randolph wrote 
to Quincy except two very vivid ones which we shall 
recall later in another connection, but which we pass over 
now because they have no political interest. 

A thrust at Napoleon in a letter from Randolph to Key, 
is good enough for repetition: 


“We are all in a bustle here with the news from Europe,’’ he 
said. ‘For my part, I hope that Blunderbuss Castlereagh 
may succeed in preventing a peace ‘which shall confirm to the 
French Empire an extent of territory France under her kings 
never knew.’ If they permit him to retain the Low Countries 
and Piedmont, they will act like the sapient commissioner 
appointed to examine the vaults of the Parliament House, on 
the alarm of the Gunpowder-Plot, who reported ‘that he had 
discovered seventy-five barrels of gunpowder concealed under 
fagots; that he had caused fifty to be removed, and hoped the 
other twenty-five would do no harm.’’’? 


This reminds us of the story told by Randolph on another 
occasion of a man who said that he would let his gun off 
by degrees. Some other interesting observations on 
Napoleon are containedjin a letter from him to Dr. Brock- 
enbrough, written some five months later. 

tRichm., Mar. 1, 1814, Life of Quincy, 350. 
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“As to peace, I have not a doubt that we shall have it forth- 
with. Our folks are prepared to say that the pacification of 
Europe has swept away the matters in contestation, as M 
the Secretary of State, has it. All that we see in the Govern- 
ment prints is to reconcile us the better to the terms which 
they must receive from the enemy. From the time of his flight 
from Egypt, my opinion of the character of Bonaparte has 
never changed, except for the worse. I have considered him 
from that date a coward, and ascribed his success to the deity 
he worships, Fortune. His insolence and rashness have met 
their just reward. Had he found an efficient government in 
France, on his abandonment of his brave companions in arms 

_in Egypt, and returned to Paris, he would have been cashiered 
for ruining the best appointed armament that ever left an 
European port. But all was confusion and anarchy at Paris, 
and, instead of a coup de fusil, he was rewarded with a sceptre. 
He succeeded in throwing the blame of Aboukir on poor 
Brueys. He could safely talk of ‘his orders to the Admiral,’ 
after L’Orient had blown up. His Russian and German 
campaign is another such commentary on his character; it is all 
of a piece. 

“Tf the allies adhere to their treaty of Chaumont, the peace 
of Europe will be preserved; but in France, I think, the seeds 
of disorder must abound. Instead of the triple aristocracy of 
the Noblesse, the Church, and the Parliaments, I see nothing 
but janissaries and a divan of ruffians—Algiers on a great scale. 
Moral causes I see none; and I am well persuaded that these 
are not createdina day. Matters of inveterate opinion, when 
once rooted up, are dead, never to revive; other opinions must 
succeed them. But I am prosing—uttering a string of 
common-places that every one can write, and no one can deny. 
But you brought it on yourself. You expected that I would 
say something, and I resolved to try. I can bear witness to 
the fact of Mrs. Brockenbrough’s prediction respecting Bona- 
parte’s retirement.’’* 


’ 


Shortly after this letter was written, the greatest flood 
in the Staunton River, that had been known for twenty 
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years, destroyed Randolph’s crops of corn and tobacco at 
Roanoke. 


‘“‘My whole crop (tobacco and corn),” he said in a letter to 
Key, ‘“‘is destroyed by a fresh, the greatest that has been 
known within twenty years. I fear a famine next summer; for 
this country, if we had the means of buying, is out of the way of 
a supply, except by distant land-carriage, and the harvests of 
Rappahannock &c. cannot be brought up to Richmond by 
water. The poor slaves, I fear, will suffer dreadfully.”* 


The next day, he wrote to Dr. Brockenbrough: 


“T try to forget myself or to obtain some relief from my own 
thoughts by pouring them out on one who has heretofore lent 
me perhaps too partial an ear. I have lived to feel that there 
are ‘many things worse than poverty or death’; those bugbears 
that terrify the great children of the world, and sometimes 
drive them toeternalruin. It requires, however, firmer nerves 
than mine to contemplate, without shrinking, even in prospect, 
the calamities which await this unhappy district of country— 
famine and all its concomitant horrors of disease and misery. 
To add to the picture, a late requisition of militia for Norfolk 
carries dismay and grief into the bosoms of many families in 
this country; and, to have a just conception of the scene, it is 
necessary to be onthe spot. This is our court day, when the 
conscripts are to report themselves, and I purposely abstain 
from the sight of wretchednegs that I cannot relieve.’’? 


The call for the conscripts was due to the rapine and 
destruction inflicted in the summer of 1814 upon riparian 
towns in Virginia and Maryland, like Hampton and Havre 
de Grace, by landing-parties from the fleet of the British 
Admiral, Cochrane. Later, a considerable military force 
debarked from this fleet on the Patuxent River, pushed 
across Southern Maryland towards Washington, and, after 
encountering a feeble resistance at Bladensburg, entered 


* Roanoke, July 31, 1814, Garland, v. 2, 43. 
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Washington, and burnt some of the most important of its 
public buildings. The invasion of Virginia and Maryland 
was too much even for such an opponent of the war as 
Randolph, and, as soon as he heard of the sack of Washing- 
ton, he hastened to Richmond, and tendered his services 
to the Governor.* As he had never had any military ex- 
perience, his mind might well, under such novel conditions, 
have reverted to the speech which he had made a short 
time previously in the House when he had said derisively: 
“France with an army of a million of men with Bona- 
parte, Massena and other famous generals having failed 
in this enterprise [that of conquering the liberty of the sea], 
some of our famous Colonels are determined to succeed.’’? 
Randolph, however, was given an assignment as a vidette 
and duly took to the field. On Sept. 2, 1814, he wrote to 
Theodore Dudley from Camp Fairfield, Virginia, as fol- 
lows: 


‘My DEAR THEODORE: You may be surprised at not hear- 
ingfromme. But, first, Ilost my horses;secondly, I gota violent 
bilious complaint, not cholera but cousin-german to it; thirdly, 
I heard the news of Washington, and, without delay, proceeded 
hither. I am now under orders to proceed to the brick house 
forty-two miles on York road just below the confluence of 
Pamunkey and Mattapony. Should you come down, report 
yourself to the surgeon-general, Dr. Jones, of Nottoway. But 
first come to camp and see Watkins Leigh, the governor’s aid.’’$ 


But Randolph was soon released from his military obliga- 
tions. Finding that the plan of the enemy was to assail 
Baltimore rather than harass Virginia further, he returned 
to Richmond, and wrote from that city to Key in these 
words: 

‘‘T have been here ten days, including four spent in recon- 
noitering the lower country between York and James River, 
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from the confluence of Mattapony and Pamunkey to the 
mouth of Chickahominy. You will readily conceive my 
anxiety on the subject of my friends at Blenheim, the Wood- 
yard, and Alexandria. Thank God! Georgetown is safe. 
I was in terror for you and yours. Pray, let me hear from 
you. Tell me something of Sterrett Ridgely, and remember 
me to him and all who care toremember me. I have witnessed 
a sad spectacle in my late ride; but I do not wish to depress 
your spirits. Dudley is at home with St. George. Poor 
Tudor is ill, very ill, at Mr. Morris’ near New York.’’? 


Mr. Morris was the celebrated Gouverneur Morris, of 
New York, the rédacteur of the Federal Constitution, and 
former Minister to France and member of the United 
States Senate, who, after a long career of gallantry, so 
audacious that he even notes in his journal, on one occa- 
sion, that he had observed ‘‘good dispositions’ in Dolly 
Madison, the wife of James Madison,? had first made 
Nancy Randolph his house-keeper and then his wife. 

After writing to Key on Sept. 8, Randolph remained in 
Richmond until Oct. 6, 1814.3 On that day, he received 
additional intelligence about Tudor’s condition, and im- 
mediately set out for Morrisania, where Judith Randolph 
had preceded him, by way of Hooe’s Ferry on the Poto- 
mac, one of the stage routes of that time.4 On Oct. 13, 
he wrote to Theodore Dudley from Baltimore, where he 
was detained four days by the effects of the fall which he 
mentions in his letter: 


“T have been detained here since Monday by the conse- 
quences of an accident that befell me at Port Conway (opposite 
Port Royal) on Monday morning. At three o’clock, I was 
roused to set out in the stage. Mistaking in the dark a very 
steep staircase for a passage, at the end of which I expected to 
find the descent, walking boldly on, I fell from the top to the 
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bottom and was taken up senseless. My left shoulder and 
elbow were severely hurt; also the right ankle. My hat saved 
my head; which was bruised but not cut. Nevertheless, I 
persevered, got to Georgetown, and the next day came to this 
place, where I have been compelled to remain in great pain.”’' 


On Oct. 23, Randolph wrote to Theodore Dudley from 
Morrisania: ‘“‘After various accidents, one of which had 
nearly put an end to my unprosperous life, and confined 
me nearly a week on the road, I reached this place yester- 
day. Tudor is better; I have hopes of him, if we can get 
him to Virginia in his present plight.”’? On the same day 
that this note was written, Randolph left Morrisania for 
New York, where he was involved in another grave acci- 
dent, which kept him in that City until Nov. 27.3. Writing 
to Theodore Dudley from New York on Nov. 17th, he 
says: 


“On returning from Morrisania on Sunday, the 24th of 
October, the driver overturned me in Courtlandt Street by 
driving over a pile of stones, etc., before a new house, 
unfinished, which nuisance extended more than halfway across 
a narrow street. Iam very seriously injured. The patella is, 
in itself, unhurt; but the ligaments are very much wrenched, so 
that a tight bandage alone enables me to hobble from one room 
to another with the help of a stick. I hope to be able to bear 
the motion of a carriage by the last of this week. I shall then 
go to Philadelphia, and hope to see you by the first of next 
month; assuredly (God willing) before Christmas. I am a 
poor, miserable cripple, and you are my only support.’ 


While suffering from his bruises in New York, Randolph 
wrote a savagely criminatory letter to Mrs. Morris, which 
she met with recrimination equally savage. These two 
letters will be laid before the reader in a later chapter. 
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On Nov. 27th, Randolph left New York’ for Phila- 
delphia. Here he remained until Jan. 18, 1815, in the 
enjoyment of social gratifications, to which we shall here- 
after have occasion briefly to revert. On Feb. 15th, he 
was again at Roanoke, after leisurely halts on his home- 
ward journey at various wayside points.” 

While at Philadelphia, heeding the suggestion that his 
counsels might do something to check the disposition of 
Federalist extremists in New England to commit New Eng- 
land to a position of neutrality during the war, or worse, 
he addressed a letter to James Lloyd, one of the members 
of the United States Senate from Massachusetts, which he 
hopéd might help to produce that effect. It can still be 
read with pleasure; for there is a charm of diction, if 
nothing else, that keeps almost everything that Randolph 
ever wrote perennially fresh, however marred by his prej- 
udices or intellectual or temperamental deficiencies. 
(See Appendix, p. 1.) 

tJ. R.’s Diary. 4 Id. 


CHAPTER IX 


Congressional Career (Continued). 
In Congress Again 


As the first enthusiasm of the war subsided, the popular 
resentment, which Randolph’s opposition to it had aroused, 
subsided too, and, as long before the Congressional elec- 
tion in the spring of 1815 as July 18, 1814, he noted in his 
Diary that he had been to Prince Edward Court House, 
and had been solicited to offer for Congress. His constitu- 
ents became not a little penitent, when the actual events 
of the war had vindicated, in many respects, the sagacity 
of his views. Besides, they had been so accustomed to 
look for pleasure or amusement on their monthly court- 
days to his eloquent and witty speeches and highly in- 
dividual peculiarities of appearance and manner that to 
have him silent for nearly two years was not unlike the 
sense of deprivation that the inhabitants of a city would 
experience, if all its playhouses were closed up during the 
theatrical season. The consequence of it all was that, by 
Jan. 7, 1815, the popular demand for the restoration of 
Randolph to his old seat had become so emphatic that he 
felt warranted in addressing the following letter to one of 
his adherents: 


“You will perceive by the enclosed letter, in case the fact 
shall have failed to reach you through any other channel, that 
the enemies whom it has been my lot to make in the discharge 
of the duties of the station, to which I had been called by the 
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public suffrage, seem unwilling to allow me even the repose 
of that retirement, to which, after many baffled efforts, they 
have succeeded in persuading my late constituents to consign 
me. I shall not stop to enquire how far such a proceeding be 
honorable, or even politic, as it regards the views of those, who 
have allowed themselves to adopt it; although the people, with 
whom it was once my pride to be connected, must have under- 
gone some strange metamorphosis, not less rapid and disas- 
trous than that which our unhappy country has experienced 
within the same period of time, if there be one among them 
that does not see through the motives of those who would 
entreat them to turn their eyes from the general calamity and 
shame, and the shameless authors of them, to the faults and 
indiscretions, real or imputed, of an old, dismissed public 
servant, whose chief offence in the eyes of his accusers is that, 
foreseeing mischief, he labored to avert it. Nine years have 
now elapsed since he raised his voice against the commence- 
ment of a system of measures, which, although artfully dis- 
guised, were calculated, as he believed, to produce what we 
have all seen, and are fated long to feel. Had they, who derided 
what they were then pleased to term his ‘mournful vaticina- 
tions, the reveries of a heated and disordered imagination,’ 
confided less in their own air-built theories, and taken warning 
ere it was too late, they might be riding on ‘the full tide of 
successful experiment,’ instead of clinging with instinctive and 
convulsive grasp to the wreck, which themselves have made of 
public credit, of national honor, of peace, happiness and secur- 
ity, and of faith among men. The very bonds, not only of 
union between these states, but of society itself are loosened, 
and we seem ‘approaching towards that awful dissolution, the 
issue of which it is not given to human foresight to scan.’ In 
the virtue, the moderation, the fortitude of the People is 
(under God) our last resource. Let them ever bear in mind 
that from their present institutions there is no transition but to 
military despotism ; and that there is none more easy. Anarchy 
is the chrysalis state of despotism; and to that state have the 
measures of this government long tended, amidst professions, 
such as we have heard in France and seen the effects of, of 
Liberty, Equality, Fraternity. None but the people can fo ge 
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their own chains; and to flatter the people and delude them by 
promises never meant to be performed is the stale but success- 
ful practice of the demagogue, as of the seducer in private 
life.—‘ Give me only a helve for my axe,’ said the woodman in 
the fable to the tall and stately trees, that spread their proud 
heads and raised their unlopped arms to the air of heaven. 
‘Give me an Army,’ says the wily politican. It is only to fight 
the English, to maintain ‘Free trade and sailors’ rights’; and, 
dazzled by the ‘pride, pomp and circumstance of glorious 
war, heedless of the miseries that lurk beneath its splendor, 
the People have said Amen! Of these the heavy debts and 
grinding taxes, that follow in its train, are, perhaps, the least. 
Disease and vice, in new unheard-of forms, spread from the 
camp throughout society. Not a village, not a neighborhood, 
hardly a family escapes the infection. The searching miseries 
of war penetrate even into the hovel of the shivering negro 
whose tattered blanket and short allowance of salt bear wit- 
ness to the glories of that administration under which his 
master is content to live. His master, no doubt some ‘South- 
ern Nabob,’ some ‘Haughty Grandee of Virginia,’ the very 
idea of whose existence disturbs the repose of over-tender con- 
sciences, is revelling in luxury which the necessary wants of 
his wretched bondsmen are stinted to supply. Such is the 
stuff that dreams are made of! The master, consumed by 
cares, from which even the miserable African is free, accus- 
tomed to the decent comforts of life, is racking his brain for 
ways and means to satisfy the demands of the taxgatherer. 
You see the struggle between his pride and his necessity. That 
ancient relic of better times, on which he bends his vacant eye, 
must go. It is, itself, the object of anew tax. Hecan no longer 
afford to keep it. Moreover, he must find a substitute for his 
youngest boy called into service. His eldest son has perished 
in the tentless camp, the bloodless but fatal fields of the fenny 
country; and even for the cherished resemblance of this favor- 
ite child he must pay tribute to Caesar. The tear that starts 
into his eye, as he adds this item to the inventory of exaction, 
would serve but to excite a philosophic smile in the ‘Grimm’ 
Idol (see the diplomatic Ba:on’s correspondence) of the Levee 
and its heartless worshippers. 
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“Such is the condition of the better and more enviable classes 
of society. There is more than one beneath it. A husband, the 
sole support of a wife and helpless children; a son, the only 
stay and comfort of a widowed mother, you have the outline; 
fill up the picture; for you can do it with a master’s hand. We 
shall then see the patch-work of the cradle and the parti- 
colored rags of squalid poverty fluttering amidst the ensigns 
and standards which some cadet for military promotion lays at 
the feet of our President’s lady, on his knees. If, at the price 
of all this suffering, could be brought back the tone of public 
sentiment, ‘that felt a stain like a wound,’ it might be even 
cheaply purchased; but Othello’s occupation’s gone. War is 
now a business of calculation, by which a bankrupt, become 
contractor, may poison your yeomanry at so much a head, 
and in two years time subscribe as many hundred thousand 
dollars ‘to the loan’; thus riveting upon the survivors of those 
whom he has murdered a clear perpetual annuity of twelve 
thousand a year. This is not all. The professions, to which, 
for the most part, our finest young men had devoted them- 
selves, having deserted them, just as they were beginning to 
get forward in life, and upon the faith of their prospects had 
acquired families; they will have no other resource but a com- 
missioninthearmy. Their poverty but not their will consents; 
and even this motive will soon learn to assume the garb of 
patriotism, of public spirit. In a little while, men of all parties 
will insensibly slide into the support of the Cabal at Washing- 
ton; will be seen dangling in the ante-chamber of the Secretary 
of War; dancing attendance for a commission. They, whose 
opposition to the men in power has been conspicuous, will, for 
a while, feebly adhere to their old principles; at the same time 
studiously avoiding every occasion that may call for the asser- 
tion of them. But afew months will render them, in the main, 
very good courtiers; while the younger aspirants after military 
fame, having no shackles upon them, will be at once thorough 
Janissaries. 

‘We shall be divided into two great but very unequal classes; 
those who pay taxes, and those who receive the proceeds of 
them. Into the first of these classes, I and mine and all that 
I love, with a few exceptions, must fall; you, my good friend, 
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among the rest. I was not born into this order of things, and 
I never will consent, voluntarily, to become the vassal of a 
privileged order of military and monied men, by whom, as by 
a swarm of locusts, the produce of my land is to be devoured, 
and its possessor consigned to indigence and scorn. He who 
will not assert his place in society deserves to be trampled 
under foot. ‘Will you not then defend the country?’ Will 
I defend myself?’ it might as well be asked. Yes, with my last 
shilling, with my heart’s blood. But you know that this 
federal army is so far from being raised for our defence that we 
are obliged to defend it; such portions of it at least as for de- 
cency’s sake are permitted to remain among us, and even to 
march to the assistance of our defenceless sister state of Mary- 
land. You know that its object is to provoke in Canada retalia- 
tion on the shores and waters of the Chesapeake; that it is a 
great engine of patronage; that the entrance into the rooms of 
the Palace leads no longer through the Department of State, 
but through the avenues of the War Office. No man admires 
more than I do the gallantry displayed by our officers and 
soldiers during the last campaign in Upper Canada. But I 
cannot consent, in my admiration of individuals (some of 
whom are of my personal and particular acquaintance) to 
lose sight of those principles of civil liberty, in which I was 
bred, and in which I mean to die. Of the navy it is unneces- 
sary to speak. The simple record of its deeds is its best eulo- 
gism; and its most gallant exploits have been recorded with a 
modesty that . . . our admiration of the valor by which they 
have been achieved. 

“The course of measures, to which during seven years I had 
opposed myself in Congress, drew, in the session of 1811-12, 
to that catastrophe, which I felt it to be my duty to arrest by 
the best efforts of my understanding. In the exercise of this 
high constitutional duty—at once a duty and a right—I was 
arbitrarily silenced on the floor of an assembly calling itself 
deliberative [and] abusing the once venerated name of an 
American Congress. Then was the time, as I thought and 
still do think, for the members of the Opposition to have 
quitted their seats, and to have abandoned an infuriated con- 
clave to the misrule of their own mad passions; instead of 
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lending by their presence the countenance of deliberation to 
an assembly that had ceased to be deliberative. Gentlemen, 
whose opinions I hold in the utmost deference, thought other- 
wise. To resign my commission into the hands of those from 
whom I had received it, was the next step that occurred to me. 
But I immediately perceived that this act of political suicide 
would at once gratify my oppressors and injure my constitu- 
ents who would be thereby deprived of a vote on the great 
question of war which was soon to come before Congress. My 
part was taken to remain at my post and calmly await the 
consequences; leaving the responsibility to those who ‘had 
rushed in where angels might fear to tread.’ 

“Had I been counsel to the meanest and vilest felon that 
ever disgraced humanity, I had been heard, as matter of right, 
before any court in the Union; but I was deputed by more than 
two thousand freeholders to vindicate their rights at the bar of 
the House of Representatives. I was silenced, not even on 
the stale plea of urgency, for there was no business before the 
House, but by the szc volo of one tyro on the floor and the sic 
jubeo of another in the chair. Stat pro ratione voluntas. Can 
we wonder at the depth of misery and shame into which our 
country is sunk ‘when such as these presume to lay their hands 
upon the ark of her magnificent and awful cause’? Such as 
these? Yes, such as in comparison with whom even these are 
‘Solomons in Council and Samsons in the field.’ 

“To my constituents I made my appeal. The war was de- 
clared, the Election supervened, and they disavowed me. In 
that decision I acquiesced as it became me to do. Good cause 
as I had to believe that the small apparent majority which had 
been obtained against me was procured by unfair devices, I 
moved for no new trial. Without any affected change of my 
manners, I used none of the means practised by the most hon- 
orable men to extend their popularity. I was satisfied with 
having stood an eight years’ siege against the whole power and 
patronage of Government and the incessant roar of the artil- 
lery of the press exclusively devoted to administration. To 
fall in such a cause was no mean glory. I well knew that it 
was neither by the prowess nor by the friends of mine adversary 
that I had been beaten down. I returned nothing loth to the 
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superintendence of my own affairs (too long neglected) with a 
clear conscience and clean hands. Business calling me to 
Prince Edward, July court, I was solicited by a most respect- 
able and numerous body of freeholders of that enlightened 
county to become a candidate at the ensuing election; friends 
who had supported me through the good and evil report of 
fourteen stormy years; towards whom my heart yearned; to 
whom it was painful in the extreme to deny any thing in my 
power to grant. My answer was given publicly that there 
might be no room for misconception or misrepresentation. 
By that answer, I still abide. It is not I am persuaded yet 
forgot. I wish it could have been reduced to writing at the 
time. It would have saved you the trouble of this long and 
tedious piece of egotism. But, as Iam the subject, I know not 
how to write upon it without mention of myself. Misrepresen- 
tations having gone abroad with respect to subsequent declara- 
tions which have been imputed to me, I address myself to you 
as a freeholder of the district, possessing its general confidence, 
and particularly that of your native county. The precaution- 
ary slanders of those out of the district, who have so long taken 
us into their unholy keeping, would have led me to infer, in the 
absence of more direct evidence, the existence of a disposition 
on the part of my late constituents to renew the connexion 
which so long subsisted between us, and which was dissolved 
by no act of mine. Since I began this letter, I have been re- 
quested in writing by more than one respectable freeholder to 
state explicitly whether or not ‘if the people choose to elect 
me, I will serve them.’ At all times, I should conceive it my 
duty so to do; but, in the present situation of affairs, nothing 
short of imperious necessity should withhold my services from 
the country in any shape that they might be thought useful. 

“Tt were uncandid, however, not to apprize you that my 
capacity to be of public service is materially impaired. I have 
heretofore trod the path of public duty, fearless of conse- 
quences; secure of that confidence which furnished at once the 
motive and the means of exertion. Are you not afraid that, 
when I should seize some state-felon by the throat and drag 
him to the bar of public justice, I shall be throwing many a 
homeward look, doubtful of your support? Respect for the 
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opinions, even for the prejudices of his constituents, a com- 
mon interest and common feeling with them, are essential to 
the character of a fit and faithful representative of the People. 
But none can be more unfit, and, in fact, unfaithful than he 
who is ever trembling for his influence at home, and, in the 
general wreck of the state, is alive only to the risk of his own 
paltry popularity. And this, too, when there is not a single 
office in the gift of government worth the acceptance of any 
man of generous ambition or true pride of character. Subject 
me to what imputations it may, I deliberately assert such to be 
my opinion. To say nothing of subalterns, the present incum- 
bent has rendered the Presidential velvet not worth the wear- 
ing. Alas, poorman! ’Tis lined with thorns for him. 

‘‘Amidst all our mortifications and distresses, we have one 
consolation left; that events in Europe have changed the char- 
acter of this war; that we are no longer spilling our blood and 
pouring out our treasure to rivet the chains of a foreign usurper 
upon the Christian Commonwealth. 

“We have another in the manner in which the war has been 
waged by our enemy, who, envious of the glory of Hull’s 
proclamation, and the burning of York and Newark, has, in 
his own person, furnished us with a companion in disgrace. 
To you, among others of my friends, I have often expressed my 
regret, that the father of political philosophy and his illustrious 
pupil could not have lived to see the salvation of Europe res- 
cued by the unerring foresight of the one and the unshaken 
constancy of the other from the vilest bondage ever yet im- 
posed upon man. I figured to myself this awful political patri- 
arch pouring forth his ejaculations and chanting his Nunc 
Dimittis in a strain far different from the reverend Hugh Peters 
and his disciples of the old Jewry. Short-sighted creature that 
I am, I now rejoice, for his sake, that he has not lived to see 
England the sole champion of Jacobinism in Europe; to witness 
the disgrace of her arms, yet more in victory than defeat. The 
laurels of Trafalgar and Roncesvalles, surpassing in renown the 
Paladins of Charlemagne, have been tarnished by men bearing 
British commissions and boasting that they were pupils of 
Nelson and Wellington. What would that man ‘of ancient 
character and of modern genius’ say to the exploits of his soi- 
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disant companions in arms at Hampton and Craney-Island 
and Alexandria and Tappahannock? I can figure to myself 
nothing so wounding to the noble spirit of such a man (it is a 
nobility of which the patent is from God) as an unvarnished 
tale of these and some other transactions of the British forces 
in the Chesapeake. When I heard that the fleet was passing 
up the Potomac, the first thought that struck me was that the 
enemy would land at Mount Vernon; that they would take the 
body of Washington (it is public property and derelict, scarcely 
covered by a sort of roof-house on the shore) and transport it 
to Westminster Abbey; that it would be interred with Marl- 
borough and Chatham (not the commander-in-chief at Wal- 
cheren); and that a magnificent monument would announce 
to future ages that ‘there lay the remains of the Founder of the 
Independence of a Nation that had neither valor to defend his 
ashes, nor gratitude to afford them atomb.’ Little did I dream 
that the invaders were more worthily employed in diving into 
cellars and climbing into garrets after a few hogsheads of 
inferior tobacco and some barrels of our flour. I sincerely ask 
their pardon for the gross mistake which I committed respect- 
ing their character and rejoice that none of their sable allies 
had apprised them that beneath the outer shell of wood there 
is a leaden coffin. The black cloth, all that has not been 
stripped off by pious pilgrims, as evidence of their devotion, is 
so decayed by damps as not to tempt the cupidity even of the 
coloured friends of our invaders. It is equally fortunate that 
it never occurred to some Trinculo of the fleet that the corpse 
of Washington, like their own Nelson, ‘festering in his shroud,’ 
might be turned to as good account in London as a ‘painted 
fish,’ and that ‘not a holiday foolin England but would give a 
piece of silver.’ It may not be unnecessary to apprize those 
accomplished scholars and even some of their superiors at 
home that this is not the language of an American libel but of a 
dramatic writer who flourished under an English Queen, the 
glory of whose reign and the sagacity of whose ministers we 
are barbarous enough to think not eclipsed by those of the 
Prince Regent. 

“We must sometimes try to force a smile through our griefs, 
and I confess it does grieve me to the heart to think that the 
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demon who now haunts the Isle of Elba may (illegible) in 
the success of one favorite part of his great project—that the 
seeds of eternal discord are sown between the two great fami- 
lies of the Anglo-Saxon race. England may rest assured that 
she will find in this nation no contemptible rival, when we shall 
shake off the present incubus, and that it is not for her, with 
more than one-third of her subjects excommunicated and 
exasperated against her, to talk, or to think of, dissolving our 
union. She counts upon the imbecility of the men at the head 
of our affairs. They stand like criminals at the foot of the 
gallows, and, should the reprieve of peace happily arrive, will 
lose in the joy of their deliverance all sense of the disgrace of 
their situation. 

“‘T am with very sincere respect and regard, dear sir, your 


obedient Servant,' 
‘‘JOHN RANDOLPH OF ROANOKE.” 


Outspoken as this manly and unrepentant declaration 
was, it found its way to the hearts of the little body of 
freeholders mentioned by Randolph in his letter to Quincy, 
and a few weeks after it was written he was returned to 
Congress. (a) 

Sawyer truly says that, when Randolph took his seat 
“he seemed to have gained strength and new vigor by 
his two years’ rustication.”’? For some time, he had been 
considerably more interested in the subject of religion 
than in that of politics; and he was in no haste to reassume 
the seat from which he had been ousted by Eppes. He 
did not reach the House until the early part of January 
(b), but, when he found himself once more on the floor of 
Congress, habit reasserted its sway, and he was soon en- 
gaging in debate with refreshed interest and unabated 
force. On his return to Washington, he found that the 
Republican party had drifted away still further from its 
old principles than it had done when the Twelfth Congress 
came to an end. During that Congress, he is reported to 
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have opened his heart in these words; some of which were 
destined to be long and widely quoted: 


‘He feared, if a writ were to issue against that old party, 
as had been facetiously said in another body of our valiant 
army, it would be impossible for a constable with a search war- 
rant to find it. There must be a return of non est inventus. 
Death, resignation, and desertion had thinned their ranks. 
They had disappeared. New men and new doctrines had 
succeeded.’’* 


Now Randolph was to find that the war had operated a 
still greater change in the former creed of the Republican 
party. In 1791, the incorporation of a national bank had 
been opposed by Jefferson and his adherents as unwar- 
ranted by the Federal Constitution; and, in 1811, when the 
charter of the First National Bank expired, the Republi- 
cans had defeated the effort to renew it. Now Henry 
Clay, who had been one of the most active of the Republi- 
cans in bringing about this result, was an earnest sup- 
porter of a bill introduced by Calhoun, his fellow Republi- 
can, ‘‘to incorporate the subscribers to the Bank of the 
United States’’—a bill which President Madison signed, 
when it reached him, though he, too, had previously 
denied the constitutionality of such a bill. One of the 
most prominent characteristics of the primitive Republi- 
canism was its jealousy of the taxing power. Now, bulking 
largely upon the legislative horizon, was the proposition 
which, in one covert disguise, or under one false pretense 
or another, was to become so familiar of taxing A. for the 
benefit of B. through the instrumentality of import duties. 
Soon to take its place beside it was the once heretical 
proposition that the Federal government had a right to 
appropriate money out of the Federal treasury for the 
purpose of establishing internal improvements within the 
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states. There is evidence that the appearance of Randolph 
in the Fourteenth Congress was awaited with much curi- 
osity. In January, 1816, after he had taken part for the first 
time in the discussions of that session, Mr. Cuthbert, of 
Georgia, said: ‘‘When my friend from South Carolina 
(Mr. Calhoun) yesterday resumed his seat, I felt myself 
under the influence of a strong impulse to reply, but re- 
frained because I participated in the general anxiety to 
listen to a gentleman who had recently appeared in this 
hall.’”’! The first debate of this Congress, into which Ran- 
dolph entered, was one relating to commerce with Great 
Britain, in which Calhoun also took part. Though Ran- 
dolph had arrived in Washington only the day before, he 
spoke with such telling earnestness and power in this de- 
bate that, in following him, Mr. Reynolds, of Tennessee, 
said that he arose with some diffidence to express his opin- 
ion on the question then before the House, particularly 
after the great display made by the gentlemen from South 
Carolina and Virginia who had just sat down.? 

Randolph spoke very frequently during the Fourteenth 
Congress and on a considerable variety of topics, but al- 
ways with spirit and ability. Once or twice his speeches 
were accompanied by personal attacks. Thinking that 
William Pinkney, a new member, for whose talents he soon 
formed the very highest degree of respect, was a little 
more at home in the House than a newcomer ought to be, 
he referred to him in the debate on Commerce with Great 
Britain as the gentleman from Maryland, and then paused 
and added doubtingly: “‘I am told he is from Maryland’’3 
—a supercilious stroke of no little audacity when the recent 
mission of Pinkney to Great Britain and his fame as an 
advocate are remembered. Upon the termination of Ran- 
dolph’s speech, Pinkney is said to have had the good sense 
to approach him and to assure him amiably that he was 
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from Maryland.* The act, however, was not so generous 
as it seemed, for in the same debate Randolph had said 
that he had listened to Pinkney’s argument with very great 
pleasure as a specimen of the powers of the human mind 
which he was not often accustomed to witness even in that 
honorable House.?, On another occasion, Randolph said 
that a dilemma, which Forsyth of Georgia had so trium- 
phantly flourished in the face of the House, carried on its 
horns no terrors for him. The horns reminded him of a 
circumstance attending a bull-fight of the Portugese in 
their ancient and better days. The horns of the animal 
it turned out were covered with leather; they threatened 
but wounded not; and that, added Randolph, was the 
case with the horns with which the gentleman had made 
full butt at him. But very happily Forsyth replied that 
he regretted that the gentleman from Virginia should sup- 
pose that he had come to the House with his horns sharp- 
ened to wound him. Whilst he continued a member of the 
House with the gentleman, all he hoped for was to be able 
to escape his horns.? On still another occasion, Randolph 
derided the bellicose temper towards Spain which Henry 
Clay, who had recently returned from Ghent, and was 
again the Speaker of the House, had revealed in the course 
of a speech to which Randolph was replying. He is re- 
ported as saying that the honorable gentleman had been 
near the field of Waterloo; that he (Randolph) was afraid 
that he had caught the infection, had snuffed the carnage; 
and that, when a man once caught that infection, the con- 
sequences, as in the case of ambition or avarice, whether 
taken in the natural way or by inoculation, were perma- 


nent. 


“ What!’ said Mr. Randolph, “Increase our standing army 
in time of peace on the suggestion that we are to go on a cru- 
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sade in South America? Do I not understand the gentleman? 
(The Speaker here intimated a negative to this question.) 
Iam sorry I donot. I labor under two great misfortunes; one 
is that I can never understand the honorable Speaker; the 
other is that he can never understand me.’’* 


And on still another occasion during the Fourteenth Con- 
gress, irritated by the pack of Congressmen, who were 
snapping and snarling at his heels, because he had stated 
that he had as lief be caught with his hand in his neigh- 
bor’s pocket as vote against the Compensation Bill relat- 
ing to the pay of Congressmen, and yet receive money 
under it, Randolph was hurried into this felicitous quota- 
tion: 
“The little dogs and all, 
Tray, Blanch and Sweetheart, 
See, they bark at me!” 


Philip P. Barbour, of Virginia, sternly interrupted the 
speaker by asking him whether he intended any allusion 
to him; and pressed his point with a considerable degree of 
dexterous firmness; but Randolph stood his ground, and 
declared that an interruption with the pallid face and the 
tongue of passion was not the sort of interruption that he 
could acknowledge on the floor of the House.? 

The bill to incorporate a national bank was obstructed 
by Randolph at every stage of its passage. At that time, 
as for many years afterwards, a financial institution under 
the patronage of the central government and ramifying 
in its operations throughout the country could be readily 
distorted by the distrust of State sovereignty into a vast 
and omnipotent monster of oppression; indeed might 
readily become one. To many persons then, as Randolph 
once wrote to Dr. Brockenbrough, the President of the 
Bank of Virginia, a banking house was a house of ill-fame. 3 


1A. of C., 1815-16, v. I, 728. 2 Td eM. 2, . 520: 
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“The proposal to establish this great bank,’ he said, “‘is 
but a crutch, and, so far as I understand it, it is a broken one; 
it will tend instead of remedying the evil to aggravate it. The 
evil of the times is a spirit engendered in this republic, fatal to 
Republican principles; fatal to Republican virtue; a spirit to 
live by any means but those of honest industry; a spirit of 
profusion; in other words, the spirit of Cataline himself, alieni 
avidus sui profusus; a spirit of expediency not only in public 
but in private life; the system of Diddler in the farce, living 
any way and well; wearing an expensive coat and drinking the 
finest wines at anybody’s expense. This bank, I imagine, Sir, 
(I am far from ascribing to the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. Calhoun] any such views) is to a certain extent a 
modification of the same system. Connected as it is to be with 
the Government, whenever it goes into operation, a scene will 
be exhibited on the great theatre of the United States at which 
Ishudder. If we mean to transmit our institutions unimpaired 
to posterity ; if some now living wish to continue to live under 
the same institutions by which they are now ruled, and, with 
all its evils, real or imaginary, I presume no man will question 
that we live under the easiest government on the globe, we 
must put bounds to the spirit which seeks wealth by every 
path but the plain and regular path of honest industry and 
honest fame. . 

“Let us not disguise the fact, Sir. We think we are living 
in the better times of the Republic. We deceive ourselves; 
we are almost in the days of Sylla and Marius; yes, we have 
almost got down to the time of Jugurtha. It is unpleasant to 
put oneself in array against a great leading interest in a com- 
munity, be they a knot of land speculators, paper jobbers, or 
what not; but, Sir, every man you meet in this House or out of 
it with some rare exceptions, which only serve to prove the 
rule, is either a stockholder, president, cashier, clerk, or door- 
keeper, runner, engraver, paper-maker or mechanic in some 
other way toa bank. The gentleman from Pennsylvania may 
dismiss his fears for the State banks with their one hundred and 
seventy millions of paper on eighty-two millions of capital. 
However great the evil of their conduct may be, who is to bell 
the cat? Who is to take the bull by the horns? You might 
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as well attack Gibraltar with a pocket pistol as to attempt to 
punish them. There are very few who dare to speak truth to 
thismammoth. The banks are so linked together with the bust- 
ness of the world that there are very few men exempt from their 
influence. The true secret is, the banks are creditors as well as 
debtors; and, if we were merely debtors to them for the paper 
in our pockets, they would soon, like Morris & Nicholson, go 
to jail (figuratively speaking) for having issued more paper 
than they were able to pay when presented to them. A man 
has their note for $50.00, perhaps, in his pocket, for which he 
wants fifty Spanish milled dollars; but they have his note 
for five thousand in their possession and laugh at his de- 
mand,.),-5 5 

‘The stuff uttered on all hands, and absolutely got by rote 
by the haberdasher’s boys behind the counters in the shops, 
that the paper now in circulation will buy anything you want 
as well as gold and silver, is answered by saying that you want 
to buy silver with it. The present mode of banking goes to 
demoralize society; it is as much swindling to issue notes with 
intent not to pay as it is burglary to break open a house. If 
they are unable to pay, the banks are bankrupts; if able to 
pay, and will not, they are fraudulent bankrupts; but a man 
might as well go to Constantinople to preach Christianity as 
to get up here and preach against the banks. . . . To pass 
this bill will be like getting rid of the rats by setting fire to the 
house. Whether any other remedy can be devised I will not 
undertake to pronounce. The banks have lost all shame and 
exemplify a beautiful and very just observation of one of the 
finest writers that men banded together in a common cause will 
collectively do that at which every individual of the combina- 
tion would spurn. This observation has been applied to the 
enormities committed and connived at by the British East 
India Company; and will equally apply to the modern system 
of banking and still more to the spirit of party. . 

“As to establishing this bank to prevent a variation in 
the rate of exchange of bank paper, you might as well ex- 
pect to prevent a variation of the wind; you might as 
well pass an act of Congress (for which if it would be of 
any good I should certainly vote) to prevent the northwest 
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wind from blowing in our teeth as we go from the House to 
our lodgings.’’? 


Later in the bank debate, Randolph made this pithy 
declaration: 


“Tam the holder of no stock whatever except livestock, and 
had determined never to own any, but, if this bill passes, I 
will not only be a stockholder to the utmost of my power, but 
will advise every man, over whom I have any influence, to do 
the same; because it is the creation of a great privileged order 
of the most hateful kind to my feelings, and because I would 
rather be the master than the slave. If I must have a master, 
let him be one with epaulets, something that I can fear and 
respect, something that I can look up to, but not a master with 
a quill behind his ear.’’? 


Looking back some years later to this debate, Randolph, 
not forgetting the inconsistency in which Madison had 
been involved, indulged in these interesting reflections: 


‘“‘I am sorry to say, because I should be the last man in the 
world to disturb the repose of a venerable man, to whom I 
wish a quiet end of his honorable life, that all the difficulties 
under which we have labored, and now labor on this subject 
[the respective powers of the National andState Governments], 
have grown out of a fatal admission by one of the late Presi- 
dents of the United States, an admission which runs counter 
to the tenor of his whole political life, and is expressly contra- 
dicted by one of the most luminous and able state papers that 
ever was written, an admission which gave a sanction to the 
principle that this Government had the power to charter the 
present colossal bank of the United States. Sir, that act and 
one other which I will not name bring forcibly home to my 
mind a train of melancholy reflections on the miserable state 
of our mortal being: 


‘Tn life’s last scene what prodigies surprise! 
Fears of the brave and follies of the wise, 
From Marlborough’s eyes the streams of dotage flow; 
And Swift expires a driv’ler and a show.’ 
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Such is the state of the case, Sir. It is miserable to think of it, 
and we have nothing left to us but to weep over it.’’” 


And along with these words we might as well place before 
the reader this bit of kindred retrospection too: 


“But the gentleman from New York and some others, who 
have spoken on this occasion, say, What! shall we be startled 
by a shadow? Shall we recoil from taking a power clearly 
within—(what?)—our reach? Shall we not clutch the sceptre, 
the air-drawn sceptre that invites our hand because of the fears 
and alarms of the gentleman from Virginia? 

“Sir, if I cannot give reason to the Committee, they shall 
at least have authority. Thomas Jefferson then in the vigor 
of his intellect was one of the persons who denied the existence 
of such powers. James Madison was another. He, in that 
masterly and unrivalled report in the Legislature of Virginia, 
which is worthy to be the textbook of every American states- 
man, has settled this question. For me to attempt to add 
anything to the arguments of that paper would be to attempt 
to gild refined gold, to paint the lily, to throw a perfume on 
the violet, to smooth the ice, or add another hue unto the rain- 
bow; in every aspect of it wasteful and ridiculous excess. 
Neither will I hold up my farthing rushlight to the blaze of 
that meridian sun. But, Sir, I cannot but deplore, my heart 
aches when I think of it, that the hand which erected that 
monument of political wisdom should have signed the act to 
incorporate the present Bank of the United States.’’? 


Among the most important speeches ever delivered by 
Randolph were those delivered by him during the 14th 
Congress on the tariff, the slave traffic in the District of 
Columbia, and the Compensation Bill giving Congress- 
men a gross sum by way of compensation for their services 
instead of a per diem. 

Of the highest significance is the first of these three 
speeches. Of all the public men of that day, Randolph 
was the first mercilessly to lay bare the selfish and de- 
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moralizing tendencies of the protective system. He saw 
them when Webster and Calhoun, in complete contradic- 
tion of their subsequent interchange of positions, were 
respectively uttering anti-protective and protective views. 
Before any other prominent Southern member of Congress, 
if we are not mistaken, he awoke to the fact, as he ex- 
pressed it, that the Eastern States of the Union were 
converting the trident into the distaff; and, with his 
remarkable capacity for sniffing the future, he realized 
that this transmutation boded no good to an industrial 
organization, based exclusively, or all but exclusively, on 
agriculture. Since the Fourteenth Congress, the leading 
arguments for and against protection have often been 
powerfully and eloquently marshalled in and outside of 
Congress; but some of the former were so crisply and 
pointedly put by Randolph in the speech which we have 
just mentioned that his words, badly reported as they are, 
may be read with interest even today; especially as his 
servitudeas an extensive planter to the industrial establish- 
ments of the Northern States endows all his observations 
on the American system of protection with a peculiar 
value. 


““What,’’ Randolph asked, ‘‘do the principles about which 
such a contest is maintained amount to but a system of boun- 
ties to manufacturers, in order to encourage them to do that 
which, if it be advantageous to do at all, they will do of course 
for their own sakes; a largess to men to exercise their own cus- 
tomary callings for their own emolument; and Government 
devising plans and bestowing premiums out of the pockets of 
the hard working cultivator of the soil to mould the productive 
labor of the country into a thousand fantastic shapes; barring 
up all the time, for that perverted purpose, the great, deep, 
rich stream of our prosperous industry. Such a case, Sir, I 
agree with the honorable gentleman cannot be fairly brought 
before this House. It eventuates in this: whether you, as a 
planter, will consent to be taxed in order to hire another man 
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to go to work in a shoemaker’s shop, or to set up a spinning 
jenny. For my part, I will not agree to it, even though they 
should by way of return agree to be taxed to help us to plant 
tobacco; much less will I agree to pay all and receive nothing 
for it. No, I will buy where I can get manufactures cheapest; 
I will not agree to lay a duty on the cultivators of the soil to 
encourage exotic manufactures; because after all we should 
only get much worse things at a much higher price, and we, 
the cultivators of the country, would in the end pay for all. 
Why do not gentlemen ask us to grant a bounty for the en- 
couragement of making flour? The reason is too plain for me 
to repeat it; then why pay a man much more than the value 
for it to work up our own cotton into clothing, when, by selling 
my raw material, I can get my clothing much better and 
cheaper from Dacca. 

‘“‘Sir, I am convinced that it would be impolitic as well as 
unjust to aggravate the burdens of the People for the purpose 
of favoring the manufacturers; for this Government created 
and gave power to Congress to regulate commerce and equal- 
ize duties on the whole of the United States, and not to lay a 
duty but with a steady eye to revenue. With my good will, 
Sir, there should be none but an ad valorem duty on all articles 
which would prevent the possibility of one interest in the 
country being sacrificed by the management of taxation to 
another. What is there in those objects of the honorable 
gentleman’s solicitude to give them a claim to be supported by 
the earnings of the others? The agriculturists bear the whole 
brunt of the war and taxation and remain poor while the others 
run in the ring of pleasure and fatten upon them. The agricul- 
turists not only pay all but fight all while the others run. The 
manufacturer is the citizen of no place or any place. The agri- 
culturist has his property, his lands, his all, his household gods 
to defend; and [is] like that meek drudge, the Ox, who does the 
labor and plows the ground, and then, for his reward, takes the 
refuse of the farmyard, the blighted blades and the mouldy 
straw and the mildewed shocks of corn for his support; while 
the commercial speculators live in opulence, whirling in coaches 
and indulging in palaces; to use the words of Dr. Johnson, 
coaches which fly like meteors and palaces which rise like 
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exhalations. Even without your aid, the agriculturists are no 
match for them. Alert, vigilant, enterprising and active, the 
manufacturing interest are collected in masses and ready to 
associate at a moment’s warning for any purpose of general 
interest to their body. Do but ring the firebell, and you can 
assemble all the manufacturing interests of Philadelphia in 
fifteen minutes. Nay, for matter of that, they are always 
assembled; they are always on the Rialto, and Shylock and 
Antonio meet there every day as friends, and compare notes, 
and lay plans and possess in trick and intelligence what, in the 
goodness of God to them, the others can never possess. It is 
the choicest bounty to the ox that he cannot play the fox or the 
tiger; so it is to one of the body of agriculturists that he cannot 
skip into a coffee-house and shave a note with one hand while 
with the other he signs a petition to Congress portraying the 
wrongs and grievances and sufferings he endures, and begging 
them to relieve him; yet to relieve him out of the pockets of 
those whose labors have fed and enriched, and whose valor has 
defended,him. The cultivators, the patient drudges of the 
other orders of society, are now waiting for your resolution; 
for on you it depends whether they shall be left further unhurt 
or be, like those in Europe, reduced gradatim and subjected to 
another squeeze from the hard grasp of power. Sir, I have 
done.’’* 


Of equal significance is Randolph’s speech on the slave 
traffic in the District of Columbia which did honor to his 
heart as well as to his intellect. It is reported as follows: 


“He expressed a wish that some other gentleman had under 
taken the business; but, as no one had thought proper to 
awaken the House to a sense of their concern in it, or to point 
the finger of scorn at it, he would take upon him the office to 
do it, and to call upon the House to put a stop to proceedings 
at that moment carried on under their very noses; proceedings 
that were a crying sin before God and man; a practice which 
he said was not surpassed for abomination in any part of the 
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earth; for in no part of it, not even excepting the rivers on the 
coast of Africa, was there so great and so infamous a slave 
market as in the metropolis; in the very seat of government of 
this nation which prided itself on freedom. Before he pro- 
ceeded further, he fenced himself in against all suspicion of 
unduly interfering in the very delicate subject of the relation 
between the slave and his owner; and to that end, he reminded 
the House that, where a bill was brought in some years before 
to prevent the prosecution of the African slave trade, he had 
voted against it, because it professed a principle against which 
it was the duty of every man of the Southern or slave-holding 
States to set his face; for it assumed a prerogative to interfere 
in the right of property between the master and his slave. On 
account of that opposition, he had been calumniously and 
falsely held up as one of the advocates of the most nefarious, 
the most disgraceful and most infernal traffic that had ever 
stained the annals of the human race. Upon another occasion, 
too, when a member of that House had taken upon him the lien 
between slave and master, he had raised his voice against it. 
He had never directly or indirectly acquiesced in the weak and 
wailing plans of those who by way of relieving the unfortunate 
African would throw the States into danger; he would never 
weaken the form of the contract between the owner and his 
slave; and he would never deny that the citizens of other States, 
coming into the slaveholding States, might exercise the right of 
ownership over the slaves they might purchase; but it was not 
necessary to that exercise that this city should be made a 
depot of slaves who were bought either from cruel masters or 
kidnapped; and, of those who were kidnapped, he said there 
were two kinds; slaves stolen from their masters and free per- 
sons stolen, he might say, from themselves. It was not neces- 
sary that we should have here in the very streets of our new 
metropolis a depot for this nefarious traffic, in comparison with 
which the traffic from Africa to Charleston or Jamaica was 
mercy; was virtue. Indeed, there could be no comparison 
rationally instituted between taking those savages from their 
native wilds and tearing the civilized, informed negro, habitu- 
ated to cultivated life, from his master, his friend, his wife, 
his children or his parents.’’ 
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Randolph then moved that the Committee of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia should be instructed to inquire into the 
inhuman and illegal traffic in slaves carried on in the Dis- 
trict and to devise some speedy means to put a stop to it.? 

At this point, Henry St. George Tucker, Randolph’s 
brother, the Chairman of the Committee of the District 
of Columbia, suggested that it would be better to have the 
resolution referred to a select committee which had been 
appointed to frame a system of laws for the District, but 
Randolph was so full of his subject that this suggestion set 
him aflame again. 


“Mr. Randolph expressed his regret,’’ the report says, ‘‘ that 
the Honorable gentleman seemed disposed to decline the task, 
and offered himself to take his share in the enterprise. The 
object of the resolution, he said, was a more coercive police. 
He knew that the demands for cotton, tobacco, and, latterly, 
for sugar created a demand for slaves, and they had a descrip- 
tion of people here, like those described by Mungo Park, (only 
that they are not so humane or honest), white traders, who 
made this their depot, and sold human beings; and, to verify 
this charge, and show the audacious villainy of their proceed- 
ings, he dwelt upon these words of an advertisement of a sale 
of negroes: ‘No objection to traders bidding.’ The increase 
in the price was the temptation for which their base, hard- 
hearted masters sold out of their families the negroes who had 
been raised among them. That very day he had heard a 
horrible fact from a respectable gentleman, as he came to the 
House, which he would relate. A poor negro, by hard work and 
saving of his allowances, had laid by money enough to buy the 
freedom of his wife and child, and had paid it from time to 
time into the hands of his master; but the poor fellow died. 
The transaction was an affair of honor with the master, and, 
the day after the poor fellow’s death, the woman and child were 
sold. One fact like this spoke volumes. He repeated that, if 
the honorable chairman of the Committee of the District of 
Columbia, refused to take upon him the inquiry into this rank 
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offence, he (Mr. Randolph) would himself be among these 
people.’’* 


Here Tucker protested that the honorable gentleman 
had misunderstood him, and that he was no less willing 
than himself to codperate in the measure. The result was 
the appointment of a Select Committee of Inquiry of which 
Randolph was made Chairman. 

Highly characteristic of the boldness and freedom from 
cant and claptrap, which were such prominent features of 
Randolph’s nature, were his speeches on the Compensation 
Bill that proposed to increase the pay of Congressmen from 
$6.00 a day to $1500.00 a year; and made its provisions 
applicable to the Fourteenth Congress, as well as to sub- 
sequent Congresses. Viewed in the light of the opulent 
resources and more liberal temper of our time, the popular 
resentment excited by this bill is little less than ludicrous. 
The odium aroused by a vote in its favor cost many a 
Congressman his seat. Writing in 1896, John Randolph 
Tucker, the son of Henry St. George Tucker, who voted 
against the bill, stated that the amount payable to his 
father under the measure was still standing to his credit 
on the books of the Federal Treasury. Even Henry Clay, 
who was among the supporters of the bill, experienced 
difficulty in breasting the current of general indignation 
which it set in motion among his backwoods constituents, 
to whom $1500 a year seemed a princely income. 

Randolph did not flinch either while the storm was brew- 
ing, or afterit had burst. Instead of receiving instructions 
on this subject from his constituents, he said proudly that he 
would instruct them; and his only objection to the bill was 
thatit did not make the new compensation $2500.00 instead 
of $1500.00a year.4 Some of his other observations on the 
billareracy enough to be quoted at some length as reported. 

tA. of C., 1815-16, v. I, I116. 

2 Va. Law Register, v. 1, 1896, No. 11, 799. 

3 Life, by Carl Schurz, v. 1, 139. 4A. of C., 1815-16, v. 1, 1183. 
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“Was it wonderful,’”’ he asked, ‘“‘that they should be con- 
sidered by the people at large in the light of day laborers who 
worked here for something less than a dollar an hour; for some- 
thing more perhaps than you have to pay a man for sawing 
wood! He promised with a solemn assurance of his sincerity 
in the declaration that his opinion was now, and always had 
been, that the members of this and the other branch of the 
Government ought to receive no pay at all... . But, if 
the members were to receive pay, he would have them paid 
like gentlemen; because members of Congress ought to be 
gentlemen. They ought to be, and he trusted they were in 
principle; not merely in their exterior but in their high sense of 
honor in a character which scorns, which spurns, to do that 
which is mean and base.’’? 


Later, Randolph is reported as further saying: 


““What man can live here on $5,000 a year! Hemay breathe 
on it, but who can keep a family, rent a house, furnish it and 
keep an equipage, give and receive entertainments on that 
annual amount? A five penny bit would be just as adequate 
to that purpose; both being notoriously incompetent. A 
man so situated may have no patrimonial estate; he may be 
suae fortunae faber—have sprung from the Lord knows where, 
and be without resources. If he lives as he ought in his station, 
the imputation is that he wants money, and must have it; and 
that he has the means of coming at it directly or indirectly. 
If he had no other object, he said, in increasing the compen- 
sation of the members, if he could thereby compel the State 
governments to rescue their officers from the situation in which 
they were placed, he would do it. We have a right, said he, 
to go into the market and bid against them. When we want a 
lawyer in an important case, do we go to him who will do our 
business for fifteen shillings or to the Emmets, the Tazewells, 
the Pinkneys, the Wickhams? When our personal interest is 
concerned, we apply to master-workmen, not to those who will 


job for us at $6.00 per day.”’? 
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During the Fourteenth Congress, Randolph gave a 
graceful valedictory salute to James Madison, the retiring 
President. It is thus reported: 


‘As he had not been bred an idolater to worship the rising 
sun, now that the President had no longer power or patronage 
to bestow, now that ‘his orb was sinking temperately to the 
west,’ even he would not be deterred from saying of him that he 
was a great man; for such he unquestionably was in some re- 
spects; and he sincerely wished him all happiness in his retire- 
ment; as sincerely as he wished it for himself.’’* 


One of the incidents of Randolph’s participation in the 
Fourteenth Congress was a hostile correspondence between 
him and Daniel Webster. That anyone should have been 
equal to the hardihood of challenging such an august and 
self-contained person as that great man recalls the words 
of Marcellus after Horatio and he had vainly struck at the 
ghost of Hamlet’s father with their partisans: 


‘“We do it wrong, being so majestical, 
To offer it the show of violence.”’ 


Indeed, as Webster represented a constituency, which, as 
a whole, would have sternly reprobated the acceptance of 
a challenge, to conceive of a duel between him and Ran- 
dolph is about as difficult, to repeat Bismarck’s compari- 
son, as to conceive of a war between an elephant and a 
whale. It will be observed, however, that Webster’s 
reply to Randolph’s challenge does not wholly preclude 
the idea that he was willing under certain conditions to 
accept such a missive. In concluding his dignified refusal 
to recognize Randolph’s right to challenge him for declin- 
ing to comply with a demand in the House for an explana- 
tion of words of a general nature used by him in opposing 
a tax on sugar, he made this declaration: 
1A. of C., 1816-17, v. 2, 804. 
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“It is enough that I do not feel myself bound at all times and 
under any circumstances to accept from any man who shall 
choose to risk his own life an invitation of this sort, although 
I shall be always prepared to repel in a suitable manner the 
aggression of any man who may presume upon such a refusal.”’? 


And no one familiar with Webster’s manly nature can 
doubt that he would most assuredly have done so. Twenty 
years afterwards he could afford to speak of the duel in a 
more jocular way. On Jan. 15, 1836, he wrote to his son 
Fletcher from Washington: ‘‘I understand there is a man 
here from Missouri; a Colonel S. who means to have a fight 
with Mr. Benton, and, if Mr. Benton will not have a regu- 
lar duel, intends to fight him ex parte.’’? 

The affair between Randolph and Webster was adjusted 
by their friends at the time, but on several subsequent 
occasions between 1816 and 1832 it turned over in its 
grave and caused Webster some annoyance. One of these 
resuscitations even led on Feb. 20, 1825, to another chal- 
lenge from Randolph to Webster which was likewise 
stifled by an adjustment mutually satisfactory to the 
parties.’ If the challenge did not worry Webster more 
than the report of it did Mrs. Webster, he could not have 
been much concerned. ‘‘I have not the least disagreeable 
apprehension of the truth of the report, my dear husband,” 
she wrote to him, ‘‘I neither believe Mr. Randolph would 
challenge, nor if he did that you would accept.’”4 Like 
some other death-dealing things, separated from the 
social fetish to which its despotism was due, the duel be- 
came an empty menace. 

Towards the close of the first session of the 14th Con- 
gress, Randolph was seized with a violent illness. Writing 


« Life of D. W., by Curtis, 2d Ed., N. Y., v. 1, 155. 

2 Id., 155 (note I). 

3Am. Mag. of Hist., Jan., 1880, v. 4, 53; The True Dantel Webster, by 
S. G. Fisher, preface, viii. 

4 Mar. 1, 1825, Letters of D. W., by Van Tyne, 564. 
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about it on Feb. 8, 1817, to Theodore Dudley, he said: 
“That night [the night on which he had made his vale- 
dictory speech in the House] and the next day and night 
I hung suspended between two worlds, and had a much 
nearer glimpse than I have ever yet taken of the other.’’? 
For months after he had recovered from this attack and its 
sequels sufficiently to reach Roanoke, he was not only ina 
wretched condition of bodily health at times but in a 
gravely impaired state of mind besides. In 1819, the flood 
of general pecuniary loss which passed over the entire 
country involved him too by reducing to bankruptcy the 
firm of Tompkins and Murray in Richmond which owed 
him a considerable sum of money. This sum he had en- 
trusted to it shortly after he had been the guest of one of 
its members—a fact which drew from him the dry remark 
that, while his host’s wine was supposed to be a gracious 
gift, it had really cost him about $1,000 a bottle.? In 
1817, his health was so miserable that he declined to be- 
come a candidate for reélection to Congress. In 1819, 
however, he was well enough, both corporeally and men- 
tally, again to seek reélection, and to be reélected. On 
his return to Washington, he found that, during his ab- 
sence, considerable changes had taken place. 


“Here,” he wrote to a friend on Dec. 21, 1819, “I find my- 
self zsolé almost as entirely as at Roanoke, for the quiet of 
which (although I left it without a desire ever to see it again) 
I have sometimes panted, or rather to escape from the scenes 
around me. Once the object of proscription, I am become one 
of indifference to all around me; and, in this respect, I am in 
no wise worse off than the rest; for, from all that I can see and 
learn, there are no two persons here that care a single straw 
for one another. My reception is best by the Old Jacobins 
enragés; next by the Federalists, who have abjured their 
heresies and reconciled themselves to the true Catholic Church; 
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worst of all by the old minority men, white-washed into cour- 
tiers)2* 


If Randolph had only known it, he was really on the eve of 
a St. Martin’s Summer, which was to bring to his political 
career more of the sunshine of general popularity than had 
rested upon it since he ceased to be the leader in the House 
of the Republican Party. In other words, his influence in 
Congress was about to be strengthened by a period of 
political rejuvenation which did not end until by his vigi- 
lant and powerful championship of State Sovereignty, in 
connection with the institution of slavery, he had won for 
himself a measure of influence hardly less great than that 
which he had enjoyed between 1801 and 1806. But at the 
beginning of the sessions of 1819 to 1821 Randolph was 
still thinking in the terms of the old conflict between the 
Republicans and the Federalists. ‘‘The minority men, 
white-washed courtiers,’’ were the former orthodox Re- 
publicans who had gone off with Monroe (the President) 
when he deserted his and their principles; the Federalists, 
who had ‘‘abjured their heresies and reconciled themselves 
to the true Church,’’ were the great mass of the Republican 
Party, including the proselytized Federalists of the old 
school, whose sober judgment had been bewitched by the 
martial and enterprising spirit of young ‘‘Harry of the 
West”’ and the other leaders who had blown our smoulder- 
ing foreign relations into flame; and the ‘‘Old Jacobins 
enragés’’ were the irreconcilables of the Adams-Jefferson 
era, who were red with rage at the thought of the general 
apostasy which had left them to shift for themselves as 


best they could. 


“The spirit of profession and devotion to the court has in- 
creased beyond my most sanguine expectations,’ wrote Ran- 
dolph to Dr. Brockenbrough on Dec. 30, 1819. ‘“‘The die is 
cast; the Emperor is master of the Senate, and, through that 
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body, commands the life and property of every man in the 
Republic! The person who fills the office seems to be almost 
without a friend. Not so the office itself.’’* 


But soon Randolph’s attention was completely diverted 
from reflections like these by the Missouri Question, of 
which Jefferson wrote to John Holmes: ‘‘This momentous 
question, like a fire-bell in the night, awakened and filled 
me with terror. I considered it at once as the knell of the 
Union.’’? 

* Garland, v. 2, 118. 2 Writings (Mem. Ed.), v. 15, 249. 
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Congressional Career (Continued). 
Randolph Becomes a Sectional Leader 


On Feb. 13, 1819,‘ a bill to enable the people of Missouri 
to form a State constitution was taken up in the House in 
Committee of the Whole; whereupon James Tallmadge, 
of New York, offered an amendment forbidding the fur- 
ther introduction of slavery or involuntary servitude ex- 
cept for crime into Missouri, and providing that all slave 
children, born within Missouri after its admission into 
the Union, should be free, but might be held to service 
until the age of twenty-five years.? Afterwards a bill to 
admit Maine into the Union was also introduced into the 
House and met with as much obstruction in the Senate, 
where the slave States had a majority, as the Missouri bill 
met within the House, where thefree States had a majority. 
The result was that the fate of each measure became inter- 
locked with that of the other, and one of the angriest and 
most ominous controversies ever known to Congress was 
waged over them under a great variety of parliamentary 
forms until a compromise was finally reached between the 
two opposing elements in Congress, which provided that 
the Senate should give up its attempt to blend the Maine 
and Missouri bills; that Maine should be admitted into 
the Union; that the House should no longer insist on the 
exclusion of slavery from Missouri; and that both Houses 

A. of C., 1818-19, Vv. 3, 1166. 
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should agree to pass the pending Senate bill which ad- 
mitted slavery into Missouri, but shut it out from all the 
rest of the territory ceded by France to the United States 
north of the 36° 30’ line. Anxiously scanning the stars 
from his lofty observatory at Monticello, the old astrologer, 
whose sanguine faith in the mass of men had coaxed so 
many bright prophecies from their dim depths, wrote to 
John Holmes in the letter from which we have just quoted: 
“But this is a reprieve only, not a final sentence. A geo- 
graphical line coinciding with a marked principle—moral 
and political-—once conceived and held up to the angry 
passions of man, will not be obliterated; and every new 
irritation will make it deeper and deeper.”’ 

It is to be regretted that the speeches delivered by Ran- 
dolph in the House, before the compromise was reached, 
should not have been reported. On one occasion, he spoke 
more than three hours, and on another more than four.? 
A note in the Annals of Congress discloses the fact that on 
Mar. 29, 1820, he offered a motion that Gales and Seaton, 
the editors of The National Intelligencer, be excluded from 
the floor of the House as reporters of its proceedings.? 
And it is probable that the bad blood, extravasated in this 
motion, had existed for sometime before it was made, and 
is accountable for the fact that Randolph’s speeches on 
the Missouri Question were not reported; though it is 
possible that they may not have been because the highly 
excited and sleepless condition in which we know that he 
was at this time kept him from revising them when pre- 
sented to him. What Pinkney was in the Senate during 
the debates on the Missouri Question to the opponents of 
the Missouri restriction, Randolph was in the House. The 
influence that he exerted in them is easily read between the 
lines of a speech made by Henry Clay in 1838. Touching 
upon a grateful acknowledgment by Calhoun, who was 
beginning to tread in Randolph’s footsteps, of Randolph’s 

WA of (C., 1819=20, Va 2,eb5y.2nel 5 4le 2 Id., 1695. 
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uncompromising hostility to the Missouri Compromise, 
he said: 


“I well remember the Compromise Act, and the part taken 
in that discussion by the distinguished member from Virginia, 
whose name has been mentioned, and whose death I most 
sincerely lament. At that time, we were members of the 
other House. Upon one occasion, during the night session, 
another member from Virginia, through fatigue and the offen- 
sive exhalations from one of the surrounding lamps, fainted in 
his seat, and was borne to the rear of the Representatives’ Hall. 
Calling someone to the Speaker’s chair, I left my place to learn 
the character and extent of his illness. Returning to the desk, 
I was met in one of the aisles by Mr. Randolph, to whom I had 
not spoken for several weeks. ‘Ah! Mr. Speaker,’ he said, ‘I 
wish you would leave Congress and go to Kentucky. I will 
follow you there or anywhere else.’ I well understood what he 
meant, for at that time a proposition had been made to the 
Southern members, and the matter partly discussed by them, 
of leaving Congress in the possession of the Northern members, 
and returning home, each to his respective constituents. I 
told Mr. Randolph that I could not then speak to him about 
the matter, and requested him to meet me in the Speaker’s 
room early the next morning. With his usual punctuality, he 
came. We talked over the Compromise Act, he defending his 
favorite position, and I defending mine. Through the whole, 
he was unyielding and uncompromising to the last. We parted, 
shook hands, and promised to be good friends, and I never met 
him again during the session.”’ ‘‘Such,”’ continued Mr. Clay, 
“was the part Mr. Randolph took in that discussion, and such 
were his uncompromising feelings of hostility towards the 
North and all who did not believe with him. Hts acts came 
near shaking this Union to the center and desolating this fair land. 
The measures before us now and the unyielding and uncompro- 
mising spirit are like them and tend to the same sad and dan- 
gerous end—dissolution and desolation, disunion and ruin.” 


Just when this interview took place, we have no means of 
knowing; but, if before the following letter from Randolph 
t Reminiscences of Ben. Perley Poore, 210. 
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to Dr. Brockenbrough, the handclasp mentioned by Clay 
certainly could not have been warmed by much genuine 
cordiality. 


“The anniversary of Washington’s birthday,’’ wrote 
Randolph, “‘ will be a memorable day in the history of my life, 
if indeed any history shall be attached to it. Yesterday, I 
spoke four hours and a half to as attentive an audience as ever 
listened to a public speaker. Every eye was riveted upon me, 
save one, and that was sedulously and affectedly turned away. 
The ears, however, were drinking up the words as those of the 
royal Dane imbibed ‘the juice of cursed hebenon,’ though not, 
like his, unconscious of the leprous distilment; as I could 
plainly perceive by the play of the muscles of the face, and 
the coming and going of the color, and the petty agitation of 
the whole man, like the affected fidget and flirt of the fan, 
whereby a veteran coquette endeavors to hide her chagrin 
from the spectators of her mortification. 

“This person was no other than Mr. Speaker himself, the 
only man in the House to whose attention I had aright. He 
left the chair, called Cobb to it, paced the lobby at the back of it 
in great agitation, resumed, read MSS, newspapers, printed 
documents on the table (7.e. affected to read them), beckoned 
the attendants, took snuff, looked at his shoe-buckles, at his 
ruffles, towards the other side of the House, everywhere but at 
me. I had mentioned to him as delicately as I could that, 
being unable to catch his eye, I had been obliged (against my 
will, and what I thought the rule of order and decorum in 
debate) to look elsewhere for support. This apology I ex- 
pected would call him to a sense of what was due to himself 
and his station as well as to me; but it had none effect. At 
last, when you might have heard a pin drop upon the carpet, 
he beckoned one of the attendants and began whispering to the 
lad (I believe to fetch his snuff-box). ‘Fooled to the top of my 
bent,’ I ‘checked in mid volley’ and said: ‘The rules of this 
House, Sir, require, and properly require, every member, when 
he speaks, to address himself respectfully to Mr. Speaker; to 
that rule, which would seem to imply a correlative duty of 
respectful attention on the part of the Chair, I always adhere; 
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never seeking for attention in the countenances of the members, 
much less of the spectators and auditors in the lobby or the 
gallery: as, however, I find the Chair resolutely bent on not 
attending to me, I shall take my seat’; which I did accordingly. 
The chastisement was so deserved, so studiously provoked, 
that it was not in my nature to forego inflicting it. Like ‘Wor- 
cester’s rebellion, zt lay in my way and I found it.’ 

“He replied in a subdued tone of voice, and with a manner 
quite changed from his usual petulance and arrogance (for it is 
generally one or t’other, sometimes both) (a) ‘that he had paid 
all possible attention’ &c., which was not true, in fact; for, 
from the time that I entered upon the subject of his conduct 
in relation to the bank in 1811 (renewal of old charter), and 
in 1816 (the new bank), and on internal improvements, &c., 
(quoting his words in his last speech, that ‘this was a limited, 
cautiously restricted government’) and held up the ‘Compromise’ 
in its true colors, he never once glanced his eye upon me but to 
withdraw it, as if he had seen a basilisk. 

“Some of the pretenders to the throne, if not the present 
incumbent, will hold me from that day forth in cherished 
remembrance. I have not yet done, however, with the Pope 
or the pretenders. Their name is legion. . . 

“‘Remember me kindly to all friends; respectfully to Mr. 
Roane [Judge Spencer Roane of Virginia]. Tell him that I 
have fulfilled his injunction, and I trust proved myself ‘a 
zealous, and consistent, and (I wish I could add) able, defender 
of State Rights.’ I have yet to settle with the Supreme 
C OUr bs wcstherra: 


When the Compromise was finally adopted, such good 
feeling as had been created by the interview between Clay 
and Randolph was dissipated by an incident which was 
certainly well calculated to spring a temper much less 
responsive to touch than Randolph’s. It has been nar- 
rated by Randolph in his own graphic fashion; but at 
too great length to permit repetition in this place. On the 
night that the Compromise Bill was enacted, Randolph, 

1 Feb. 23, 1820, Garland, v. 2, 131. 
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‘“‘determined”’ (to use his own words) ‘‘to cavil on the 
ninetieth part of a hair, in a matter of sheer right, touching 
the dearest interests, the life-blood of the Southern 
States’; but influenced by the fact that the members of 
the House were in a state of exhaustion, and by the desire 
of one of his Virginia colleagues, William S. Archer, for a 
postponement, obtained from the Speaker an assurance 
that it would be in order to move the reconsideration of 
the vote on the next day. Relying upon this assurance, 
Randolph kept back his motion until the next morning; 
but then, through the clever management of the Speaker, 
the bill was sent over to the Senate and enacted into law 
before the House could decide on the motion whether it 
would reconsider its vote or not.' 

But the Missouri struggle did not end with the famous 
compromise law. A convention met in Missouri, and 
adopted a constitution, containing one section, which 
forbade the Legislature of Missouri ever to pass a law 
emancipating slaves without the consent of their masters, 
and another which made it the duty of the same legisla- 
tive body to prohibit free negroes and mulattoes from 
ever entering Missouri under any pretext whatever. When 
this constitution came before Congress, it precipitated 
another heated conflict between the House and the Senate 
on the question as to whether Missouri was or was not a 
State, and entitled as such to be declared a member of the 
Union. Finally, the issues involved in the controversy were 
settled by a second compromise proposed by Henry Clay 
which provided that Missouri should be admitted on the 
fundamental condition that nothing in her constitution 
should ever be construed to authorize the passage of any 
laws, and that no laws should ever be passed by her, by 
which any citizen of any State would be deprived of any 
of the privileges and immunities to which he was entitled 
under the Constitution of the United States. However, 


« Garland, v. 2, 128. 
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before this conclusion was reached, a debate had arisen as 
to whether the vote that Missouri had cast for Presidential 
electors should be counted, and, in connection with this 
question, Randolph made a speech which showed that he 
had divined no less clearly than Jefferson the portentous 
significance of the Missouri Compromise. 


“You may keep Missouri out of the Union by violence,’’ he 
said, ‘‘but here the issue is joined. She comes forward in the 
person of her Presidential and Vice Presidential Electors in- 
stead of that of her Representative; and she is thus presented 
inashapeasunquestionable as that of New York, Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts, or the proudest and oldest State in the Union. 
She comes forward by her attorneys, her electors. Will you 
deny them admittance? Will you thrust her electors and her 
only from this Hall? ... Imadenoobjection tothe votes of New 
Hampshire, Maine or Vermont. I have had as good aright to 
object to the votes of New Hampshire as the gentleman from 
New Hampshire has to object to the votes of Missouri. Who 
made thee, Cain, thy brother’s keeper? Who put Missouri 
into [the] custody of the honorable gentleman from New 
Hampshire. The electors of Missouri are as much homines 
probi et legales as the electors of New Hampshire. This is no 
skirmish, as it has been called. This is the battle when Greek 
meets Greek; it is a conflict now to be decided between the 
phalanx and the legion, whether the impenetrability of the one 
or the activity of the other shall prevail. Let us buckle on our 
armour; let us put aside all this flummery, these metaphysical 
distinctions, these legal technicalities, these special pleadings, 
this dry minuteness, this unprofitable drawing of distinctions 
without difference; let us say now, as we have said on another 
occasion, we will assert, maintain and vindicate our rights or 
put to every hazard what you pretend to hold in such high 
estimation.’’' (a) 


One effect of the Missouri controversy and the recovery 
of popularity, which it brought to Randolph in the South, 
was to arouse Monroe to the importance of attempting to 


t A. of C., 1820-21, v. 3, 1160 
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regain Randolph’s former good will; but his overtures 
were coldly received. 


“The same two single gentlemen rolled into one [a fat 
member of Congress from Virginia],’’ Randolph wrote to Dr. 
Brockenbrough, ‘‘told me that M e expressed a desire to 
maintain the relations of peace and amity and social inter- 
course with me; that he did not stand upon etiquette; did not 
require any gentleman to pay him the respect of a call in the 
first instance; gave examples to that effect, some of which I 
know to be true (N. B. election coming on), and that he should 
have sent his invitations to me as well as to the rest, but that 
he thought they would not be acceptable; that I had repelled, 
CUCH CUCe CLG: 

‘‘Whereupon I said that I had not seen said great man 
but once (Friday, the 11th, riding by, after Mr. King’s 
speech in the Senate) since the Georgetown sheep-shearing, 
in the spring of 1812; that I had called more than once 
that spring on him and Madame, and not at home was the 
invariable reply; that he had invited Garnett, as it were, out 
of my own apartment that year, to dine with General Moreau, 
Lewis and Stanford, the only M. Cs. that lodged there besides 
myself, and omitted to ask me, who had a great desire to see 
Moreau; that I lacqueyed the heels of no great man; that I 
had a very good dinner at home, which I could not eat, al- 
though served at an hour that I was used to; and that I 
was very well, as I was, &c. Hodijah Meade writes Archer 
that I am becoming popular, even in Amelia Perhaps the 
great man has heard something to this effect.’’* (a) 


Other things, besides the olive branch held out to Ran- 
dolph by Monroe, attested the popular favor which the 
former’s course in the Missouri controversy had acquired 
forhim. Ina letter to Dr. Brockenbrough, he said that it 
gave him great satisfaction to find that the good people of 
his District were not dissatisfied with it.2 And, in the 


t Feb. 26, 1820, Garland, v. 2, 135. 
2 Mar., 1821, Garland, v. 2, 145. 
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succeeding year, he wrote to the same correspondent: 
‘Like the long waists of our mothers, I really believe I am 
growing, if not generally, at least somewhat, in fashion.’’! 

The next subject of real importance to receive Ran- 
dolph’s attention was the Apportionment Bill, apportion- 
ing representatives among the States, in accordance with 
the recent census of 1820, which had established the fact 
that Virginia was no longer the most populous of the 
States. This bill gave rise to more than one suggestion 
as to the ratio that should exist between representation 
and numbers. It is enough to say that the committee, to 
which it was referred, reported I to 40,000 as the proper 
ratio, and that Henry St. George Tucker suggested 38,000. 
Under the ratio of the committee, Virginia would lose one 
member; under that of Tucker she would lose none. 
Randolph, of course, supported the latter, and with such 
zeal that he wrote to a correspondent: ‘‘ Yesterday [the 
day the question was taken], I rose at 3 and today at 2 
A.M. I cannot sleep; two bottles of champagne, or a 
dozen of gas could not have excited me like this Apportion- 
ment Bill.’ Some of his remarks in support of the 
ratio of I to 38,000 are worthy of transcription. ‘‘We 
must take,’’ he is reported to have said, ‘“‘a number which 
is convenient for business, and, at the same time, suffi- 
ciently great to represent the interests of this great empire. 
Yes, this empire, he was obliged to say; for the term re- 
public had gone out of fashion. He would warn, not this 
House,—they stood in no need of it—but the good, easy, 
susceptible people of this country, against the empiricism 
in politics, against the delusion that because a government 
is representative, equally representative, if you will, it 
must, therefore, be free. Government, to be safe and to be 
free, must consist of representatives, having a common 
interest and a common feeling with the represented. .. . 
In answer to the argument that the first House of Repre- 

1 Jan. 19, 1822, Id., 159. 2 Garland, v. 2, 161, 
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sentatives consisted of but sixty-five members, Mr. 
Randolph said he well remembered that House. He saw 
it often. That very fact was, he said, to him a serious 
objection to so small a representation on this floor. The 
truth is, said he, we came out of the old Constitution, 
where we werein a chrysalis state, under unhappy auspices. 
The members of the body, that framed that Constitution, 
were second in respectability tonone. But they had been 
so long without power, they had so long seen the evils of a 
government without power, that it begot in them a general 
disposition to have King Stork substituted for King Log. 
They organized a Congress, to consist of a small number of 
members, and what was the consequence? Every one, in 
the slightest degree conversant with the subject, must 
know, that, on the first step in any government, depends, 
inavery great degree, the future character and complexion 
of that government. What, he repeated, was the conse- 
quence of the then limited number of the representative 
body? Many, very many, all that could be called funda- 
mental laws, were passed by a majority, which, in the 
aggregate, hardly exceeded the number of the committee 
which was the other day appointed to bring in the bill 
now on the table. The case of a State wisely governed by 
its legislature, that of Connecticut, for example, would be 
preposterously applied to this Government, representing 
as it does more than a million of square miles, and more 
than twenty millions of people, for such would ere long 
be the amount of our population, if it went on increasing 
as some predicted. To say that 200 shall be the number 
of representation, and then to proportion that number 
among the States, would be putting the cart before the 
horse; making a suit of ¢lothes for a man and then taking 
his measure. The number of representatives ought to be 
sufficient to enable the constituent to maintain with the 
representative that species of relation without which repre- 
sentative government was as great a cheat as transub- 
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stantiation—he was going to say—but, in respect to a 
numerous and most respectable class of persons, he would 
not; but he would say, as any in priest-craft, king-craft, 
or in another craft, which (as great as is the Diana of the 
Ephesians) he would not name. When I hear of it as pro- 
posed elsewhere to limit the numbers of the representa- 
tion of the people on this floor, I feel disposed to return 
the answer of Agesilaus, when the Spartans were asked 
for their arms, ‘Come and takethem’!. . . Itappeared 
to be the opinion of some gentlemen, who seemed to think 
that He who made the world should have consulted them 
about it, that our population would go on increasing, to 
such an extent as to exceed the limits of the theory of our 
representative government. He remembered a case in 
which it had been seriously proposed, and by a learned 
man, too, that, inasmuch as one of his brethren was 
increasing his property in a certain ratio, in the course of 
time, it would amount by progressive increase, to the value 
of the whole world, and this man would be the master of 
the world. These calculations would serve as charades, 
conundrums, and such matters, calculated to amuse the 
respectable class (much interested in this matter of 
population) of old maids and old bachelors, of which he 
himself was a most unfortunate member. To this objec- 
tion, that the number of the House would become too great, 
to this bugbear, it was sufficient to reply that, when the 
case occurred, it could be provided for. We will not 
take the physic before we are sick, remembering the old 
Italian epitaph, ‘I was well, I would be better, I took 
physic, and here I am.’’’* Later in the discussion, 
Randolph said that he was in favor of making the House 
as numerous as the Constitution would permit; always 
keeping within suchanumber as would not be inconvenient 
for the transaction of business. For, in that respect, the 
legislature of a little Greek or Swiss republic might be as 
tA. of C., 1821-22, v. 1. 1819, Jan. 28; 1822. 
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numerous as that of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland. The only limit was the capacity to do busi- 
ness in one chamber; and, in his opinion, it was desirable 
to have as great a number as would keep on this side of a 
mob." 


But there was nothing for Virginia to do but to wrap her 
faded purple about her wasting figure and meekly to sub- 
mit her throat to the knife. The ratio was fixed at 1 to 
40,000. The bill was passed by a vote of nearly 2tu1,and, 
the next day, Randolph unburdened his feelings in this 
letter to Dr. Brockenbrough: 


“T am now down, abraded, by long-continued stretch of 
mind and feeling. We may now cry out ‘Ichabod,’ for our 
glory is departed. I made last night my final effort to retrieve 
our fortunes, and the Virginia delegation (to do them justice, 
sensible when too late of their error) did what they could to 
second me. I do them this justice with pleasure. If there 
was one, I did not note the exception. Had they supported 
me from the first, we could have carried 38,000 or 38,500. 
S e [Smyth] of W—— [Wythe County] got alarmed at my 
earnest deprecation of the conduct of the majority, of which he 
was one, and came to me repeatedly, and tried to retrace his 
steps. So did some others (1.e., ‘try back’), but the mischief 
had gone too far to be remedied. Our fathers have eaten 
grapes, and my teeth, at least, are set on edge. I am sensible 
that I have spoken too much, and, perhaps, my friends at a 
distance may think me more faulty in this respect than they 
would do, had they been on the spot; for, since my first (also 
unpublished) opposition to the ‘Yazoo’ bill, I have never 
spoken with such effect upon the House, as on Saturday last: 
and I am certain by their profound attention last night that I 
lost nothing even with them that divided against me, at least 
the far greater part of them. If in this I shall find by the 
representation of others that my self-love has deceived me, I 
will be more than ever on my guard against that desperately 

1A. of C., 1821-22, v. 1, 847, Jan. 28, 1822! 
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wicked and most deceitful of all things, my own heart. I 
pray you, therefore, not to have the fear of the Archbishop 
of Granada before your eyes, but tell me truly, if I am mis- 
taken. This you can readily learn through Mr. Ritchie, to 
whom please show this letter, or through some of our assembly 
men, or others, who have correspondents here. I do not want 
to know the source whence your information comes; nor yet 
am I setting a clap-trap, vain as I am (for vanity I know is 
imputed to me by my enemies, and I fear (as has been said) 
that they come nearer the truth of one’s character than our 
friends do), and, sweet as applause is, (Dr. South says of the 
seekers of praise, that they search for what ‘flashes for a 
moment in the face like lightning, and perhaps, says he, it 
hurts the man’), I fish for no opinion on the character of my 
endeavors to render public service, except as regards their 
too frequent repetition; it is rather to obtain the means of 
hereafter avoiding censure that this request is made.’’? 


A little over two weeks after this letter was written, 
Randolph, without any opportunity for premeditation, 
arose and delivered his famous eulogy on William Pinkney, 
the brilliant advocate. 


““T rise,’ he said, ‘‘to announce to the House a fact which 
I hope will put an end at least for this day to all further jar or 
collision here or elsewhere among the members of this body. 
Yes, for this one day at least, let us say, as our first mother 
said to our first father, 


‘“«* While yet we live, scarce one short hour perhaps, 
Between us two let there be peace.’ 


I arise to announce to the House the not unlooked for death of 
a man who filled the first place in the public estimation in the 
first profession, in that estimation, in this, or in any other 
country. We have been talking of General Jackson, and a 
greater man than him is not here but gone forever! I allude, 
Sir, to the boast of Maryland and the pride of the United 
States—the pride of all of us, and particularly the pride and 


« Feb. 7, 1822, Garland, v. 2, 168. 
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ornament of the profession, of which you, Mr. Speaker [Philip 
P. Barbour], are a member, and an eminent one. He was a 
man with whom I lived, when a member of this House, and a 
new one too; and ever since he left it for the other—I speak 
it with pride—in habits not merely negatively friendly, but of 
kindness and cordiality. The last time that I saw him was 
on Saturday, the last Saturday but one, in the pride of life and 
full possession and vigor of all his faculties, in that lobby. He 
is now gone to his account (for as the tree falls so it must lie), 
where we must all go—where I must very soon go, and, by the 
same road, too—the course of nature; and where all of us, put 
off the evil day as long as we may, must also soon go. For 
what is the past but as a span; and which of us can look for- 
ward to as many years as we have lived? The last act of 
intercourse between us was an act, the recollection of which I 
would not be without for all the offices that all the men of the 
United States have filled or ever shall fill. He had, indeed, 
his faults, foibles, I should rather say, and, Sir, who is without 
them? Let such, and such only, cast the first stone. And 
these foibles, faults, if you will, which everybody could see, 
because everybody is clear-sighted in regard to the faults and 
foibles of others, he, I have no doubt, would have been the 
first to acknowledge, on a proper representation of them. 
Everything now is hidden to us; not, God forbid, that utter 
darkness rests upon the grave, which, hideous as it is, is lighted, 
cheered, and warmed by fire from heaven; not the impious 
fire, fabled to be stolen from Heaven by the heathen, but by 
the Spirit of the living God, whom we all profess to worship, 
and whom I hope we shall spend the remainder of this day in 
worshipping; not with mouth-honor, but in our hearts, in 
spirit and in truth; that it may not be said of us also: ‘This 
people draweth nigh unto me with their mouth, and honoreth 
me with their lips, but their heart is far from me.’ Yes, it is 
just so; heis gone. I will not-say that our loss is irreparable, 
because such a man as has existed may exist again. There has 
been a Homer, there has been a Shakespeare, there has been 
a Milton, there has been a Newton. There may then be 
another Pinkney, but there is now none. And it was to an- 
nounce this event I have risen. JI am almost inclined to be- 
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lieve in presentiments. I have been all along as well assured 
of the fatal termination of that disease, with which he was 
afflicted, as I am now; and I have dragged my weary limbs 
before sunrise to the door of his sick chamber (for I would 
not intrude upon the sacred sorrow of his family) almost 
every morning since his illness. From the first, I had almost 
no hope.’’? 


Nothing was wanting to the completeness of this eulogy as 
a specimen of mortuary eloquence except the actual 
decease of Pinkney, who was still living; though he died 
shortly afterwards. In announcing his death prematurely, 
Randolph relied upon information which had been given 
to him a moment before by a Justice of the Supreme Court, 
who said that it had been given to him by a member of the 
bar, who had told him that he had seen the corpse.? 
Shortly afterwards, when Pinkney had saved the honor of 
elegiac eloquence by really dying, Randolph wrote of him 
in these terms to a friend: 


“Mr. Pinkney breathed his last about 12 o’clock (midnight). 
The void cannot be filled. I have not slept, on an average, 
two hours, for the last six days. I have been at his lodgings, 
more than half a mile west of mine, every day, by sunrise— 
often before—and this morning before daybreak. I heard 
from him last night at ten, and sat up (which I have not done 
before for six weeks) until the very hour that he expired.» He 
died literally in harness. To his exertions in the Dudley 
cause, and his hard training to meet Tazewell in the Cochineal 
Case, as ’tis called, may be fairly ascribed his death. The 
void will never be filled that he has left. Tazewell is second 
to no man that ever breathed; but he has taken almost as 
much pains to hide his light under a bushel as P. did to set his 
ona hill. Heand the Great Lord Chief are in that par nobile; 
but Tazewell, in point of reputation, is far [behind] both 
Pinkney and Marshall.’’3 (a) 


AMO MC.,eLO21—22, Vela NLA 7. 2 Garland, v. 2, 169. 
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In an entry in his Diary, relating to Pinkney’s death, 
Randolph spoke of him as ‘‘the unrivalled advocate.” 

Shortly after the delivery of his eulogy on Pinkney, 
Randolph embarked on his first voyage to Europe, waving 
his hand, as he left our shores, in this brief address to his 
constituents: 


‘‘My friends, for such indeed you have proved yourselves 
to be, through good and through evil report, I throw myself 
on your indulgence, to which I have never yet appealed in 
vain. It is now just five years since the state of my health 
reluctantly compelled me to resist your solicitations (backed 
by my own wishes) to offer my services to your suffrages. The 
recurrence of a similar calamity obliges me to retire for a while 
from the field of duty. 

“Should the mild climate of France and the change of air 
restore my health, you will again find me a candidate for your 
independent suffrages at the next election (1823). 

“‘T have an especial desire to be in that Congress, which will 
decide (probably by indirection) the character of the executive 
government of the Confederation for, at least, four years— 
perhaps forever; since now, for the first time since the in- 
stitution of this government, we have presented to the people 
the army candidate for the Presidency, in the person of him 
who, judging from present appearances, will receive the sup- 
port of the Bank of the United States also. This is an union 
of the purse and sword, with a vengeance; one which even the 
sagacity of Patrick Henry never anticipated, in this shape 
at least. Let the people look to it, or they are lost forever. 
They will fall into that gulf, which, under the artificial military 
and paper systems of Europe, divides Dives from Lazarus, and 
grows daily and hourly broader, deeper, and more appalling. 
To this state of things we are rapidly approaching, under an 
administration, the head of which sits an incubus upon the 
State, while the lieutenants of this new Mayor of the palace 
are already contending for the succession; and their retainers 
and adherents are with difficulty kept from coming to blows, 
even on the floor of Congress. We are arrived at that pitch of 
degeneracy when the mere lust of power, the retention of place 
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and patronage, can prevail not only over every consideration of 
public duty but stifle the suggestions of personal honor, which 
even the ministers of the decayed governments of Europe have 
not yet learned entirely to disregard.”’! 


The ship on which Randolph crossed the Atlantic was 
the Amity, Captain Maxwell, and one of his fellow-passen- 
gers was Jacob Harvey, a resident of New York, but an 
Irishman by birth, who has left us a series of agreeable 
reminiscences of his intercourse with Randolph on the 
voyage, and after they landed in England, to which we 
shall freely resort hereafter. For the present, we shall 
merely bring to the attention of the reader portions of two 
letters which Randolph wrote to his niece, Elizabeth T. 
Coalter, shortly after he arrived on the other side of the 
Atlantic, and to several incidents of a public nature which 
occurred while he was abroad. This is a part of the first 
of the two letters: 


““My DEAR BET: On Saturday, I had the pleasure to receive 
your letter of the 1oth of last month; and a great one it was; 
for, altho’ I took somewhat of a French leave of you, I do assure 
you, my dear, that ‘my thoughts, too, were with you on the 
ocean.’ Among my treasures, I brought a packet containing 
all the letters I have ever received from you; and the reading 
over these, and talking of you to a young Irish gentleman, 
whose acquaintance I happened to make on board the steam- 
boat, was the chief solace of my voyage. It was a short one, 
although a part of it was somewhat boisterous, and the press 
of sail carried by our ships (the packets more especially), 
when those of other nations are under reefed and double-reefed 
topsails, exposes them to greater danger, while it shortens 
their voyage; and yet such is the skill of our seamen that 
insurance is no higher upon our bottoms than upon European 
ones. Indeed, our voyages reminded me of our tobacco crop. 
You see I can’t ‘sink the tailor.’ The vessel is out so short 
a time that she avoids many dangers to which dull sailers are 
exposed. 

t Mar. 16, 1822, Garland, v. 2, 171. 
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“We made the coast of Ireland at noon on Good Friday, and, 
at twelve, on the following night, we were safe in the Regent’s 
Dock, in Liverpool. When you consider that we had to come 
the North Passage (that is, between the coast of Ireland and 
Scotland), and, crooked as our path was, to go out of our way 
to Holyhead for a pilot, it was an astonishing run. The first 
land we made in Ireland was Runardallah (liquid n, as in 
Spanish), or the Bloody Foreland, bearing on our lee (star- 
board), bore S.E.E. 6 leagues—an ominous name. Falconer’s 
beautiful poem, The Shipwreck, will render you mistress of the 
sea-phrases. The coast of Donegal, far as the eye can reach, 
is lonely, desolate, and naked; not a tree to be seen, and a single 
Martello tower the only evidence that it was the dwelling- 
place of man. Not even a sail was in sight; and I felt a 
sensation of sadness and desolation, for we seemed more for- 
saken and abandoned than when surrounded only by the world 
of waters. This is the coast to which our honest American 
(naturalized) merchants smuggle tobacco, when piracy under 
Arligan colors or the slave-trade is dull. Tory Island rises, 
like the ruins of some gigantic castle, out of the sea. I pre- 
sume that it is basaltic, like the Giant’s Causeway, of which we 
could not get a distinct view; but Fairhead amply compen- 
sated us. I must not forget, however, the beautiful, revolving 
light of Ennistra Hull, which, at regular intervals of time, 
broke upon us like a brilliant meteor, and then died away; 
while that on the Mull of Cantire (mistaken by our captain, 
who had never gone the North Passage before, for Rachlin, or 
Rahery, as the Irish call it) was barely visible. It is a fixed 
light, and a very bad one. After passing Fairhead, I ‘turned 
in,’ and was called up at dawn to see Ailsa Craig, which our 
captain maintained would be too far distant to be seen in our 
course, while I as stoutly declared we must see it if we had 
light. And here, by the way, my dear, I found my knowledge 
of geography always gave me the advantage over my com- 
panions, and rendered every object doubly interesting. The 
Irish Channel swarmed with shipping, and, as we ‘neared’ 
the Isle of Man, and her Calf, I looked out for Dirck Hatter- 
aick and his lugger. We hugged the Irish shore; Port Patrick, 
a nice little white town on our right; but the green hills of 
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Erin were as ‘brown as a berry.’ When we came in sight of 
the entrance into Strangford Lock, I longed to go ashore and 
see Mrs. Cunningham, at Dundrum. Tell this to my friend 
Ed. C. [Cunningham], and give my love to Mrs. Ariana, and 
the whole firm. Holyhead is a fine object; so is the Isle of 
Anglesea. At the first glance, I recognized the Parry’s Mine 
mountain, with Lord Grosvenor’s copper treasures; and Gray’s 
Bard rushed into my mind at the sight of the Carnarvonshire 
hills, with Snowdon overtopping them all; still, not a tree to be 
seen. The fields of Man are divided by stone ‘march-dykes,’ 
and the houses are without shade, or shelter from the bleak, 
easterly winds. The floating light off Hoyle-Sands, which we 
passed with the speed of a race-horse—a strong current and 
stiff breeze in our favor—was a most striking object. One 
view of it represented a clergyman preaching by candlelight, 
the centre light being the head; and the two others gavea 
lively picture of impassioned gesture of the arms, as they were 
tossed up and down. 

‘Although our pilot, and the captain too, declared the thing 
to be impossible, we did get ‘round the rock,’ and, passing a 
forest of masts in the Mersey, were safely moored at quarter- 
past twelve, in the dock, where ships are put away under lock 
and key, like books in a book-case. 

‘‘After a very sound and refreshing sleep, I rose and went 
ashore, in search of breakfast; for not a spark of fire, not even a 
candle or lamp, can be brought into the dock, on any pretext 
whatsoever. At the landward gate, I stopped, expecting to be 
searched, but the guard did not even make his appearance; so, 
on I passed, with little Jem, a wicked dog of a cabin-boy, carry- 
ing my bundle, to the King’s Arms, in Castle Street; but I 
had hardly commenced my breakfast, when the femme d’af- 
faires,in the person of a strapping Welsh wench, who had 
tried before to put me up two pairs of stairs, entered the room, 
and with well dissembled dismay, ‘begged my pardon, but the 
room was engaged’ (it was the best in the house) for the ‘Lord 
Bishop of the Isle of Man, and the—the—Dean of—of Canter- 
bury.’ Here again my knowledge of England, to say nothing 
of innkeepers, stood me in good stead. I coolly replied that 
they would hardly arrive before I had finished breakfast, and 
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requested to see her master or mistress, as the case might be. 
‘Mrs. Jones was sick,’ but ‘her niece would wait on me.’ She 
came in the person of a pretty, young married woman; and 
now the tale varied to ‘the room being engaged for a family 
daily expected.’ ‘Thename?’ ‘Thename had not been given, 
was very sorry for the mistake,’ etc. ‘Mistakes, madam, 
must be rectified; as soon as this nameless family arrives, I 
will make my bow and give up the parlor.’ ‘Very handsome, 
and very genteel, and a thousand thanks,’ and a courtesy at 
every word. Next day, the arrival of a regiment from Ireland 
unlocked the whole mystery. The room was wanted for the 
officers. And here, my dear, I am sorry to say that, except by 
cross-examination, I have not obtained a word of truth from 
any of the lower orders in this country. I think that, in this 
respect, as well as in honesty, our slaves greatly excel them. 
In urbanity, they are also far superior. Now, don’t you tell 
this to any body, not even to your father, but keep the fact 
to yourself, for a reason that I will communicate to you when 
I see you; and a very important one it is. 

‘After receiving every civility from the collector, Mr. Swain- 
son, and from my countrymen, Mr. James King, Mr. Maury, 
and Mr. Haggerty, and seeing the docks, and the Islington 
market, I was impatient to leave Liverpool, which bears the 
impress of trade uponit, and is, of course, as dull as dull can 
be. The market is of new erection, and, I believe, altogether 
unique; far surpassing even that of Philadelphia, not only in 
the arrangement (which is that of a square, roofed, well lighted 
and unencumbered with carts, and unannoyed by a public 
street on each side of it), but in the variety and delicacy of its 
provisions. Here, for the first time, I saw a turbot, and Mr. 
King bought half a one for our dinner, for which he paid half a 
guinea. The variety and profusion of the vegetables, and 
the neat, rosy-cheeked ‘Lancashire witches,’ that sprinkled 
them with water to keep them fresh, who were critically clean 
in their dress and persons, was a most delightful spectacle. 
Whatever you buy is taken home for you by women whose 
vocation it is; and Mr. King’s house is two miles off, at the 
beautiful village of Everton, commanding a fine view of the 
Mersey and the opposite coast of Cheshire. Fora full account 
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of Liverpool, see its ‘Picture,’ at Roanoke, where you will 
find, if you have them not, the other books referred to in this 
letter; and I shall write, by this Packet, to Leigh, to send them 
toyou. The packets sail with the punctuality of stage-coaches, 
and arrive almost as regularly. The Albion formed the first 
and most melancholy exception. We were long kept in pain- 
ful suspense respecting the names of the passengers. I was 
afraid that my unfortunate friend, Tuboeuf, was one of the 
‘five Frenchmen.’ The Mr. Clark and lady I take for granted 
is an old acquaintance, George Clark, of Albany, son of a for- 
mer royal governor of New York, and a man of very large 
estate, returning with his wife to England, after fifteen or 
twenty years’ absence. Dupont may be another very old 
acquaintance, whom I knew thirty-four years ago in New 
York, and saw in Charleston in 1796, and a few months ago 
in Washington. His name is Victor Dupont, son of D—— de 
Nemours, and brother of Irénée D. They havea large powder 
and woollen manufactory on the Brandywine, in Delaware. 
Tuboeuf, I see, had not left the U.S. Both he and Dupont 
told me they were about to cross the Atlantic. The history of 
the former is the ‘romance of real life.’ In education and 
feeling, he is more than half a Virginian. His father was 
killed by the Indians, when he was a child, and he knows the 
rifle, hunting-shirt and moccasins. His father was the friend 
of my near and dear relative, Jack Banister, of Battersea. 
When Tuboeuf 1’4iné arrived at City Point, he found his young 
friend had been dead several years. This connection deter- 
mined him to Virginia, and he went out to the Holston coun- 
try, where he was killed, and where the son lived until man- 
hood. But I shall never get off from Liverpool. 

“On Wednesday morning, April 1oth, I set out alone, in a 
post-chaise; and now you must take an extract from my 
‘log-book.’’’? 


Here follows a long series of journal entries ending with tre 
words ‘‘caetera desunt’’; but we shall limit ourselves to an 
extract or so from them which shed some little light on 
Randolph’s personal character : 

London, May 27, 1822, Garland, v. 2, 176 
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“Over Delamere Forest, a rough barren tract for eight 
miles. Very likely government have inclosed and planted it; 
for the ‘forest’ contained not a tree or shrub; and individuals 
also have done much in this way. At present, the trees are 
almost knee-high. At Kelsah, we leave the forest and emerge 
into the rich pastures and meadows of Cheshire. To Chester 
—the Albion Hotel; drive to Eaton Hall, Lord Grosvenor’s; 
return—dine; misconduct of inn-keeper, who put me into his 
own filthy bed-chamber; (town full, it being assize time). 
Remove to the Royal Hotel; visit the cathedral, and ‘let my 
due feet never fail to walk the studious cloister’s pale,’ &c. 
At every turn, since I came from Liverpool, I have been break- 
ing out into quotations from Milton and Shakespeare. Bad 
Latin in a bishop; epitaph; and worse scholars in the Royal 
School. None of the boys could give the Latin of their coro- 
nation banner, and I offered half a guinea to him who would 
complete the following lines: ‘Vir bonus est quis? Qut con- 
sulta patrum, qui’—and translate them. Only one boy could 
supply ‘leges juraque servat,’ and he began ‘ Vir bonus est quis’ — 
‘He is a good man’—so I took up my half guinea and walked 
out, thinking of Mr. Brougham and his bill. 

“Stopped at a small house of call to beg an idle pin. Old 
man and wife showed me their cows; their tenderness to the 
motherless lamb, and pity of me. Their gratitude to their 
cow, which, said the dame, ‘when my house was burnt, main- 
tained our whole family, old and unsightly as she looks, by 
making me — pounds of butter a week.’’’! 


The second of the two letters to Elizabeth T. Coalter 
was written in the afternoon on the same day as the first; 
so smoothly did Randolph’s prolific and lively pen glide 
over paper: 


“My Dear Bet, ... [left the old farmer (Evans) and his 
dame (for he has a small farm under Mr. Whittemore, member 
for the borough of Bridgenorth), as well as his ale-house. I 
left the old couple fondling their lamb, and caressing it and 
their kine; one a Hereford red, with a fine calf, which they had 

* London, May 27, 1822, Garland, v. 2, 182 
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been debating about selling to the butcher; but, at last, their 
affections got the better of their poverty, and the old man 
concluded by saying it would be a pity to kill the poor thing, 
and he would e’en keep it for the mother’s sake. Although I 
stopped for a pin to fasten up the curtain behind the chaise, 
yet I asked for a draught of milk, warm from the favorite cow, 
which was given to me in a clean porringer, with a face of as 
true benevolence as I ever saw. On taking leave, I asked to 
contribute towards the rebuilding of the burnt house, telling 
them it was the custom in the country I came from. But the 
old man, with a face of great surprise, said, ‘I was kindly wel- 
come to the milk; it was a thing of nothing’; and they both 
rejected the money (only two half-crowns), until I told them 
they must oblige me by accepting it, or I should be ashamed 
of having such a trifle returned. Whereupon the gude man 
said he would give the postillion with the return chaise a skin- 
ful of his best ale, when he came back; and the dame, ascribing 
her good fortune to the mercy shown to the calf, promised, at 
my request, to remember me, in her prayers, as the sick 
stranger to whom she had ministered; and I left them, with 
feelings of deep respect for their honest poverty and kind 
heartedness. Mr. Whittemore is a great proprietor here. 
His great house, on the right, is under repair, and he occupies a 
‘cottage’ in the village; about such a house as Mr. Wickham’s. 
His poor tenant at Quat is the third instance I have met with 
of a person refusing money here. The first was the parish- 
clerk, at Battlefield; the next Bourne, the head-waiter at the 
Lion; a thing hardly credible in England, where the rapacity 
of this class, in particular, is proverbial; for—asking Mr. 
Wickham’s pardon for making free with his person as well as 
his house—you meet with as well dressed persons as himself 
who will make you a low bow for sixpence; aye, and beg for it, 
to boot. I thought a thousand times of Mr. Wickham’s 
speech. Plunder is the order of the day. Shopkeepers, 
tradesmen, but, above all, innkeepers, waiters, postillions, 
hostlers, and chambermaids, fleece you without mercy; all is 
venal. Pray remember the boots! Something for the waiter, 
sir'—and this at a coffee-house where you have only stopped 
in to take a glass of negus, after a play, and have paid double 
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price for it. You can’t get a reply to the plainest question 
without paying for it, unless you go into a shop; and to speak 
to one whom you don’t know is received with an air as if you 
had clapped a pistol to his breast.”’* 


Passing by the country seat of St. John Stanley, who 
married the eldest daughter of Lord Sheffield, Gibbon’s 
friend, and Vale Royal, the property of Thomas Chol- 
mondeley, Lord Delamere, he journalized: ‘‘With the 
names and proprietors of all these places I was as 
familiarly acquainted as if I had lived all my life in the 
Palatinate.’’? 

Another characteristic entry in the ‘‘log-book””’ is this: 
“‘Dr. Solomon and Gilead House. The doctor dead, but 
quackery is immortal.’’ 

By Sept. 30, 1822, Randolph had visited Cambridge, 
Oxford, Bath, Bristol, Wales, Leamington, the Lakes, and 
Scotland, and had returned to London by the East Coast 
of England.4 About the last of November, in the same 
year, he was again in the United States, and was present 
during the second session of the 17th Congress. But, 
during this session, however, nothing of sufficient i impor- 
tance arose to evoke his powers as a speaker. 

Few men in our history, who have had no higher claim 
to public notice in Great Britain than that of being a 
member of the House of Representatives, have ever 
received such general attention in that country as Ran- 
dolph did. ‘‘Mr. Randolph,” Harvey tells us, ‘‘was a 
very marked ‘lion’ during this his first visit to London. 
He received great attention from the most distinguished 
nobility, who were delighted with his extraordinary con- 
versational powers, and these civilities, thus heaped upon 
him, gave him very evident satisfaction.’”’5 One of his 


London, May 27, 1822, Garland, v. 2, 183. 2 Td., 181 
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public appearances was at the meeting of the African 
Institution held at London on May 10, 1822. There were 
about 1500 persons, mostly ladies, present, and the Duke 
of Gloucester presided. A report was read by the Secre- 
tary, stating that there had been a great increase in the 
slave trade, since the last annual meeting of the In- 
stitution. The meeting was then addressed by Lord 
Calthorpe, the Marquis of Lansdowne, Lord Nugent, 
William Wilberforce, and Henry Brougham, the framer of 
the immortal phrase, ‘“‘the wild and guilty phantasy that 
man can hold property in man.’’* And, among the 
speakers, was Randolph, whose enmity to the slave-trade 
Brougham took occasion to panegyrize, when concluding 
his speech. 

Randolph’s speech was thus reported by The London 
Times: 


“Mr. Randolph, the distinguished American, then rose to 
return thanks for this mark of respect towards the United 
States of America. He said that, after the eloquence, which 
had already been displayed upon this great subject, it would 
be an act of presumption, scarcely excusable in any stranger, 
but unpardonable in him, to intrude his unpremeditated 
expressions upon them, after the able speeches they had not 
only heard but felt. (Applause.) He was, however, impelled 
by a double motive, which he could not resist, to offer himself 
for a few moments to their attention: first, to discharge an act 
of duty in behalf of his native land, in the absence of its 
official representative; an absence as unexpected by himself as 
it was unforeseen, and which had cast upon him a duty he felt 
inadequate to perform—that of thanking the meeting for the 
grateful sense they had expressed towards America, and also to 
assure them that all that was exalted in station, in talent and 
in moral character among his countrymen was, as in England, 
firmly united for the suppression of this intamous traffic 
(loud applause). It was delightful to know that Virginia, the 
land of his sires, the place of his nativity, had for half a cen- 
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tury affixed a public brand, an indelible stigma upon this 
traffic, and had put in the claim of the wretched objects of it 
to the common rights and attributes of humanity (loud 
applause). He repeated his thanks to the mesiing for the 
flattering reception they had given him.” 


And this was the editorial comment of The Times: ‘‘The 
plainness of Mr. Randolph’s appearance, his republican 
simplicity of manner, and his easy and unaffected address 
attracted much attention. He sat down amidst a burst 
of applause.’’* 

We also find Randolph, during this same visit to Eng- 
land, speaking at a meeting for the improvement of prison 
discipline and for the reformation of juvenile offenders, 
held at London early in the month of June, 1822, and 
“attended by Dukes, Marquises, Earls, Bishops, Lords, 
Baronets, and Right Honorables.”’ In the course of the 
meeting, a motion was made by Stephen Livingston, Esq., 
LL.D., M.P., ‘‘that the Right Honorable Sir G. W. Rose, 
Bart., M.P., and Edward Bootle Wilbraham, Esq., M.P., 
be added to the Vice Presidents of this society.”’ This 
motion was seconded by Randolph. What personal 
knowledge, growled the New York American, could Ran- 
dolph possibly have had of the merits of those two gentle- 
men.? But then Jacob Harvey had had no chance to tell 
the editor of The American how John Randolph, on his 
voyage over, had, in his astonishing familiarity with the 
geography of Great Britain, though he had never put his 
foot on its strand, called the attention of Harvey, an 
Irishman, to the fact that on every map of Ireland the 
town of Ballin-as-loe had been placed on the wrong side of 
the river Suck. 3 

More than one question of uncommon magnitude came 
up for discussion in the House during the 18th Congress. 
Early during the first session of that Congress, Webster 
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offered a resolution declaring that provision ought to be 
made by law for defraying the expense incident to the 
appointment of an agent or commission to Greece, when- 
ever the President should deem it expedient to make such 
an appointment.' The occasion for the resolution was 
the desperate effort of Greece at that time to free herself 
from the loathsome dominion of the Turks. When the 
merits of this resolution had been presented by Webster 
with his usual power and eloquence, Clay offered another 
resolution, declaring that the American people would not 
see, without serious inquietude, any forcible interposition 
by the Allied powers of Europe, in behalf of Spain, to re- 
duce to their former subjection those parts of the Conti- 
nent of America which had proclaimed and established for 
themselves respectively independent governments, and 
had been solemnly recognized by the United States.? 
This resolution originated in the fact that Spain was still 
endeavoring to subdue her former provinces in South 
America, despite the recognition extended to them as 
independent republics, by the United States, and in the 
further fact that it was suspected that the allied powers of 
Europe were about to come to her assistance. The next 
day Poinsett, of South Carolina, after a lengthy speech, 
moved a modification of the resolution offered by Webster 
so as to make it merely express the sympathy of the 
United States for the Greeks and the interest felt by our 
Government in their welfare and success. He was? 
followed by Clay in a stirring speech, instinct with all the 
best qualities of the glowing, generous nature which 
compelled even his arch-enemy, Andrew Jackson, to 
pronounce him ‘‘a magnanimous rascal.” Undaunted by 
the strains of splendid rhetoric which had just filled his 
ears, Randolph took issue with the advocates of the 
resolution and delivered two speeches replete with good 
sense and sober statesmanship. 

AOTC Ola 2g Viel lOOd. “1 d;, 1104. 3 [d., 1111. 
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‘“‘This,”’ said he in his first speech, ‘‘is perhaps one of the 
finest and prettiest themes for declamation ever presented to a 
deliberative assembly; but it appears to me in a light very 
different from any that has as yet been thrown upon it. 

“T look at the measure as one fraught with deep and deadly 
danger to the best interests and to the liberties of the American 
people; and, so satisfied, Sir, am I of this, that I have been 
constrained by that conviction to overcome the almost in- 
superable repugnance I feel to throwing myself upon the 
notice of the House; but I feel it to be my duty to raise my 
voice against both these propositions. . . 

‘My intention in rising at present is merely to move that the 
committee rise and that both of the resolutions may be printed. 
I wish to have some time to think of this business; to deliber- 
ate, before we take this leap in the dark into the Archipelago, 
or the Black Sea, or into the wide mouth of the La Plata. I 
know that the post of honor is on the other side of the House; 
the post of toil and of difficulty on this side; if, indeed, any body 
shall be with me on this side. It is a difficult and an invidious 
task to stem the torrent of public sentiment, when all the 
generous feelings of the human heart are appealed to. But, 
Sir, I was delegated to this House to guard the interests of the 
People of the United States; not to guard the rights of other 
people; and, if it was doubted, even in the case of England— 
that land fertile above all other lands (not excepting Greece 
herself) in great men—if it was doubted whether her interfer- 
ence in the politics of the Continent, though separated from 
it only by a narrow firth, were either for her honor or advan- 
tage; if the effect of that interference has been a monumental 
debt that paralyzes the arm, that certainly would have struck 
for Spain, can it be for us to seek, in the very bottom of the 
Mediterranean, for a quarrel with the Ottoman Porte? And 
this while we have an ocean rolling between? while we are in 
that sea without a single port to refit a ship; and while the 
Powers of Barbary lie in succession in our path. Shall we open 
this Pandora’s box of political evils? ... Are we prepared 
for a war with these pirates? Not that we are not perfectly 
competent to such a war, but does it suit our finances? Does 
it suit, Sir, our magnificent project of roads and canals? Does 
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it suit the temper of our people? Does it promote their 
interests? Willit add to their happiness? Sir, why did we 
remain supine while Piedmont and Naples were crushed by 
Austria? Why did we stand aloof while the Spanish peninsula 
was again reduced under legitimate government? If we did 
not interfere then, why now? .. . 

“This Quixotism, in regard either to Greece or to South 
America, . . . is not what the sober and reflecting minds of 
our people require at our hands. Sir, we are in debt as indi- 
viduals, and we are in debt as a nation; and never, since the 
days of Saul and David, or Cesar and Cataline, could a more 
unpropitious period have been found for such an undertaking. 
The state of society is too much disturbed. There is always 
in a debtor a tendency either to torpor or to desperation; 
neither is friendly to such deliberations. But I will suspend 
what I have further to say on this subject. For myself, I see 
as much danger, and more, in the resolution proposed by the 
gentleman from Kentucky, as in that of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts. The war that may follow on the one is a 
distant war; it lies on the other side of the ocean. The war 
that may be induced by the other, is a war at hand; it is on the 
same Continent. I am equally opposed to the amendment 
which has been since offered to the original resolutions. Let 
us look a little further at all of them. Let us sleep upon them 
before we pass resolutions, which, I will not say, are mere 
loops to hang speeches on, and thereby commit the nation to 
a war, the issue of which it is not given to human sagacity to 
calculate.’’* 


After this speech, action on the resolutions was post- 
poned, and later they were laid on the table; but not 
before Randolph had drawn more blood from them. 


“Tt is with serious concern and alarm,’ he declared in his 
second speech, “‘that I have heard doctrines broached in this 
debate fraught with consequences more disastrous to the best 
interests of this people than any that I ever heard advanced, 
during the five and twenty years since I have been honored 
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with a seat on this floor. They imply, to my apprehension, a 
total and fundamental change of the policy pursued by this 
Government, ab urbe condita—from the foundation of the 
Republic to the present day. Are we, sir, to go on a crusade, 
in another hemisphere, for the propagation of two objects as 
dear and delightful to my heart as to that of any gentleman in 
this, or in any other assembly—Liberty and Religion—and, in 
the name of those holy words, by this powerful spell, is this 
nation to be conjured and beguiled out of the highway of 
Heaven; out of its present comparatively happy state into all 
the disastrous conflicts arising from the policy of European 
Powers; with all the consequences which flow from them? 
Liberty and Religion, Sir! Things that are yet dear in spite 
of all the mischief that has been perpetrated in their name. 
I believe that nothing similar to this proposition is to be found 
in modern history, unless in the famous decree of the French 
National Assembly, which brought combined Europe against 
them, with its united strength; and, after repeated struggles, 
finally effected the downfall of the French power." . . 
‘There was another remark that fell from the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, of which I shall speak, as I shall always speak 
of anything from that gentleman, with all the personal respect 
which may be consistent with freedom of discussion. Among 
other cases forcibly put by the gentleman why he would 
embark in this incipient crusade against Mussulmen, he stated 
this as one—that they hold human beings as property. Ah, 
Sir, and what says the Constitution of the United States on this 
point ’—unless, indeed, that instrument is wholly to be ex- 
cluded from consideration; unless it is to be regarded as a 
mere useless parchment, worthy to be burnt, as was once 
actually proposed. Does not that Constitution give its sanc- 
tion to the holding of human beings as property? Sir, I am 
not going to discuss the abstract question of Liberty or Slav- 
ery, or any other abstract question. I go for matters of fact. 
But I would ask gentlemen in this House, who have the mis- 
fortune to reside on the wrong side of a certain mysterious 
parallel of latitude, to take this question seriously into con- 
sideration: whether the Government of the United States is 
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prepared to say that the act of holding human beings as prop- 
erty is sufficient to place the party so offending under the ban 
of its high and mighty displeasure?! . . . 

“Sir, I am afraid, that, along with some most excellent 
attributes and qualities, the love of liberty, jury trial, the 
writ of habeas corpus, and all the blessings of free government 
that we have derived from our Anglo-Saxon ancestors, we have 
got not a little of their John Bull, or rather John Bull-dog, 
spirit; their readiness to fight for anybody, and on any occa- 
sion. Sir, England has been for centuries the game-cock of 
Europe. It is impossible to specify the wars in which she has 
been engaged for contrary purposes; and she will with great 
pleasure see us take off her shoulders the labor of preserving the 
balance of power. We find her fighting, now for the Queen of 
Hungary, then for her inveterate foe, the King of Prussia, now 
at war for the restoration of the Bourbons, and now on the eve 
of war with them for the liberties of Spain. 

“‘These lines on the subject were never more applicable than 
they have now become: 


‘Now Europe’s balanced—neither side prevails, 
For nothing’s left in either of the scales.’ 


“If we pursue the same policy, we must travel the same road, 
and endure the same burdens, under which England now 
groans. But, glorious as such a design might be, a President 
of the United States would, in my apprehension, occupy a 
prouder place in history who, when he retires from office, can 
say to the people who elected him: ‘I leave you without a 
debt’ than if he had fought as many pitched battles as Cesar, 
or achieved as many naval victories as Nelson. And, what, 
Sir, is debt? Inanindividualitisslavery. Itisslavery of the 
worst sort, surpassing that of the West India Islands; for it 
enslaves the mind as well as it enslaves the body; and the 
creature who can be abject enough to incur, and to submit to, 
it, receives in that condition of his being, perhaps, an adequate 
punishment. Of course, I speak of debt, with the exception of 
unavoidable misfortune. I speak of debt caused by mis- 
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management, by unwarrantable generosity, by being generous 
before being just. I know that this sentiment was ridiculed 
by Sheridan, whose lamentable end was the best commentary 
upon its truth. No, sir; let us abandon these projects. Let 
us say to those seven millions of Greeks: ‘We defended our- 
selves when we were but three millions, against a power, in 
comparison to which the Turk is but as a lamb. Go and do 
thou likewise.’ And so with respect to the Governments of 
South America. If, after having achieved their independence, 
they have not valor to maintain it, I would not commit the 
safety and independence of this country in such a cause. [ 
will, in both these cases, pursue the same line of conduct which 
I have ever pursued, from the day I took a seat in this House 
in ’99; from which, without boasting, I challenge any gentle- 
man to fix upon me any colorable charge of departure." .. . 

“Let us adhere to the policy laid down by the second as well 
as the first founder of our Republic; by him who was the 
Camillus, as well as the Romulus, of the infant State, to the 
policy of Peace, Commerce, and honest Friendship with all 
nations, entangling alliances with none; for to entangling 
alliance we must come, if you once embark in projects such 
as this. And, with all my British predilections, I suspect I 
shall, whenever that question shall present itself, resist as 
strongly an alliance with Great Britain as with any other power. 
We were sent here to attend to the preservation of the peace 
of this country, and not to be ready, on all occasions, to go to 
war, whenever anything like what, in common parlance, is 
termed a turn up, takes place in Europe. . . 

“What is our situation? Weare absolutely combatting shad- 
ows. The gentleman would have us to believe his resolution 
is all but nothing; yet, again, it is to prove omnipotent, and 
fill the whole globe with its influence. Either it is nothing, or 
it is something. If it is nothing, let us lay it on the table and 
have done with at once; but if it is that something, which it 
has been on the other hand represented to be, let us beware 
how we touch it. For my part, I would sooner put the shirt 
of Nessus on my back than sanction these doctrines—doctrines 
such as I never heard from my boyhood till now. They go the 
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whole length. If they prevail, there are no longer any Pyren- 
ees; every bulwark and barrier of the Constitution is broken 
down; it is become tabula rasa, a carte blanche, for every one 
to scribble on it what he pleases.’’! 


How effective the speeches of both Webster and Randolph 
were, was gracefully recognized by Mr. Fuller, of Massa- 
chusetts, who, in following them, said that he was in the 
situation of Poor King Richard when 


“As, in a theatre, the eyes of men, 
After a well graced actor leaves the stage, 
Are idly bent on him that enters next.’’? 


Then ensued the great debate over an appropriation to 
defray the expenses of a survey of the country, as a pre- 
liminary step towards the establishment by the Federal 
Government of an extensive system of roads and canals. 
Two years before, President Monroe had vetoed a bill 
‘for the preservation and repair of the Cumberland 
Road” on the ground that the Federal Constitution con- 
ferred neither the express nor the incidental power on 
Congress to enact such a bill; but, now, he, too, like 
Jefferson and Madison before him, was to furnish an illus- 
tration of the fact that, under the pressure of practical 
necessities, a paper constitution is not unlike a lady’s 
fan—a thing which can be expanded or contracted almost at 
pleasure; though he was about to sign a bill which was to 
efface some of the most prominent landmarks of the 
Federal Constitution as originally construed by the 
Republican party. Randolph, it is hardly necessary to 
say, with his views of State Sovereignty, could not be 
induced to countenance such a measure, and he not only 
opposed this bill because of its immediate tendencies, but 
also because of the readiness with which, if enacted, it 
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might be cited as a precedent for the authority of Congress 
to emancipate every slave in the United States. 


‘With the argument of the President, however,” he said, 
“T have nothing to do. I wash my hands of it. and will leave 
it to the triumph, the clemency, the mercy of the honorable 
gentleman from Kentucky—if, indeed, to use his own lan- 
guage, amid the mass of words in which it was enveloped, I have 
been able to find it. My purpose in regard to the argument of 
the gentleman from Kentucky is to show that it lies in the 
compass of a nut shell; that it turns on the meaning of one of 
the plainest words in the English language. I am happy tobe 
able to agree with that gentleman in at least one particular, to 
wit: in the estimate the gentleman has formed of his own 
powers as a grammarian, philologer, and critic; particularly as 
those powers have been displayed in the dissertation with 
which he has favored the committee on the interpretation of 
the word ‘establish.’ 

““Congress,’ says the Constitution, ‘shall have power to 
establish (ergo, says the gentleman, Congress shall have power 
to construct) post-roads.’ 

“One would suppose, that, if anything could be considered 
as settled by precedent in legislation, the meaning of the 
words of the Constitution must, before this time, have been 
settled by the uniform sense in which that power has been 
exercised from the commencement of the Government to the 
present time. Whatis the fact? Your statute-book is loaded 
with acts for the ‘establishment’ of post-roads, and the Post- 
master General is besieged with petitions for the ‘establish- 
ment’ of post-offices; and yet we are now gravely debating on 
what the word ‘establish’ shall be held to mean! A curious 
predicament we are placed in; precisely the reverse of that of 
Moliére’s citizen, turned gentleman, who discovered, to his 
great surprise, that he had been talking ‘prose’ all his life 
long without knowing it—a common case. It is just so with 
all prosers, and I hope I may not exemplify it in this instance. 
But, Sir, we have been for five and thirty years establishing 
post-roads, under the delusion that we were exercising a power 
specially conferred upon us by the Constitution, while we 
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_were, according to the suggestion of the gentleman from 
Kentucky, actually committing treason, by refusing, for so long 
a time, to carry into effect that very article of the Constitution." 


“Miserable, indeed, would be the condition of every free 
people, if, in expounding the charter of their liberties, it 
were necessary to go back to the Anglo-Saxon, to Junius and 
Skinner, and other black-letter etymologists. Not, Sir, that 
I am very skilful in language: although I have learned from 
a certain curate of Brentford, whose name will survive when 
the whole contemporaneous bench of Bishops shall be buried 
in oblivion, that words are the counters of wise men, and the 
money of fools, and that it is by the dexterous cutting and 
shuffling of this pack, that is derived one-half of the chicanery, 
and more than one-half of the profits, of the most lucrative 
profession in the world. And, Sir, by this dexterous exchang- 
ing and substituting of words, we shall not be the first nation 
in the world which has been cajoled, if we are to be cajoled, out 
of our rights and liberties. 

“In the course of the observations, which the gentleman 
from Kentucky saw fit to submit tothe Committee, weresome 
pathetic ejaculations on the subject of the sufferings of our 
brethren of the West. Sir, our brethren of the West have 
suffered [from the same cause] as our brethren throughout the 
United States, although with them the cause exists in an ag- 
gravated degree, from the acts of those to whom they have 
confided the power of legislation, by a departure—and we have 
all suffered from it—I hope no gentleman will understand me 
as wishing to make any invidious comparisons between differ- 
ent quarters of our country—by a departure from the 
industry, the simplicity, the economy, and the frugality 
of our ancestors. They have suffered from a greediness of 
gain that has grasped at the shadow while it has lost the 
substance; from habits of indolence, of profusion, of extrava- 
gance; from an apery of foreign manners and of foreign 
fashions; from a miserable attempt at the shabby genteel, 
which only serves to make our poverty more conspicuous. 
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The way to remedy this state of suffering, is to return to 
those habits of labor and industry, from which we have thus 
departed.* 

“With these few remarks, permit me now to recall the atten- 
tion of the committee to the original design of this Govern- 
ment. It grew out of the necessity, indispensable and unavoid- 
able in the circumstances of this country, of some general 
power, capable of regulating foreign commerce. Sir, I am old 
enough to remember the origin of this Government; and, 
though I was too young to participate in the transactions of 
that day, I have a perfect recollection of what was public 
sentiment on the subject. And I repeat, without fear of 
contradiction, that the proximate, as well as the remote, 
cause of the existence of the Federal Government was the 
regulation of foreign commerce. Not to particularize all the 
difficulties which grew out of the conflicting laws of the States, 
I will refer to but one, arising from Virginia taxing an article 
which Maryland then made duty-free; and to that very policy 
may be attributed, in a great degree, the rapid growth and 
prosperity of the town of Baltimore. If the old Congress had 
possessed the power of laying a duty of ten per cent. ad valorem 
on imports, this Constitution would never have been called 
into existence. 

“But weare told that, along with the regulation of foreign 
commerce, the States have yielded to the General Government, 
in as broad terms, the regulation of domestic commerce—I 
mean the commerce among the several States—and that the 
same power is possessed by Congress over the one as over the 
other. It is rather unfortunate for this argument that, if it 
applies to the extent to which the power to regulate foreign 
commerce has been carried by Congress, they may prohibit 
altogether this domestic commerce, as they have heretofore, 
under the other power, prohibited foreign commerce. 

“But why put extreme cases? This Government cannot go 
on one day without a mutual understanding and deference 
between the State and General Governments. This Govern- 
ment is the breath of the nostrils of the States. Gentlemen 
may say what they please of the preamble of the Constitution; 
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but this Constitution is not the work of the amalgamated 
population of the then existing confederacy, but the offspring 
of the States; and, however high we may carry our heads and 
strut and fret our hour, ‘dressed in a little brief authority,’ it is 
in the power of the States to extinguish this Government at a 
blow. They have only to refuse to send members to the other 
branch of the Legislature, or to appoint electors of President 
and Vice-President, and the thing is done. I hope gentlemen 
will not understand me as seeking for reflections of this kind; 
but, like Falstaff’s rebellion—I mean Worcester’s rebellion— 
they lay in my way and I found them.' . 

“TJ remember to have heard it said elsewhere that, ‘when 
gentlemen talked of precedent, they forgot they were not in 
Westminster Hall.’ Whatever trespass I may be guilty of 
upon the attention of the Committee, one thing I will promise 
them, and will faithfully perform my promise. I will dole out 
to them no political metaphysics. Sir, I unlearned meta- 
physics almost as early as Fontenelle, and he tells us, I think, 
it was at nine years old. I shall say nothing about that word 
municipal. I am almost as sick of it as honest Falstaff was 
of ‘security’; it has been like ratsbane in my mouth ever since 
the late Ruler of France took shelter under that word to 
pocket our money and incarcerate our persons, with the most 
profound respect for our neutral rights. I have done with the 
word municipal ever since that day. Let us come to the 
plain, common sense construction of the Constitution. Sir, 
we live under a government of a peculiar structure, to which 
the doctrines of the European writers on civil polity do not 
apply; and, when gentlemen get up and quote Vattel as appli- 
cable to the powers of the Congress of the United States, I 
should as soon have expected them to quote Aristotle or the 
Koran. Our Government is not like the consolidated mon- 
archies of the Old World. It is asolar system; an imperium in 
imperio; and when the question is about the one or the other, 
what belongs to the imperium and what to the imperio, we gain 
nothing by referring to Vattel. He treats of an integral 
government; a compact structure, fotus leres atque rotundus. 
But ours is a system composed of two distinct governments, 
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the one general in its nature, the other internal. Now, Sir, a 
government may be admirable for external, and yet execrable 
for internal, purposes. And, when the question of power in 
the government arises, this is the problem which every honest 
man has to work. The powers of government are divided in 
our system between the General and State Governments, ex- 
cept some powers which the people have wisely retained to 
themselves. With these exceptions, all the power is divided 
between the two Governments. The given power will not lie 
unless, as in the case of direct taxes, the power is specifically 
given; and, even then, the States have a concurrent power. 
The question for every honest man to ask himself is, to which 
of these two divisions of Government does the power in con- 
test belong?! . . . This then is the problem we have to settle: 
Does this power of internal improvement belong to the General 
or to the State Governments, or is it a concurrent power? 
Gentlemen say we have power, by the Constitution, to estab- 
lish post-roads; and, having established post-roads, we should 
be much obliged to you to allow us, therefore, the power to 
construct roads and canals into the bargain. If I had the 
physical strength, Sir, I could easily demonstrate to the 
committee that, supposing the power to exist on our part, of all 
the powers that can be exercised by this House, there is no 
power that would be more susceptible of abuse than this very 
power. Figure to yourself a committee of this House deter- 
mining on some road, and giving out the contracts to the 
members of both Houses of Congress, or to their friends, &c. 
Sir, if I had strength, I could show to this Committee that the 
Asiatic plunder of Leadenhall street has not been more cor- 
rupting to the British Government than the exercise of such a 
power as this would prove to us.? 

“T said,” Randolph further declared, ‘‘that this Govern- 
ment, if put to the test, a test it is by no means calculated to 
endure, as a government for the management of the internal 
concerns of this country, is one of the worst that can be con- 
ceived, which is determined by the fact that it is a government 
not having a common feeling and common interest with the 
governed. I know that we are told, and it is the first time that 
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the doctrine has been openly avowed, that, upon the respon- 
sibility of this House to the people, by means of the elective 
franchise, depends all the security of the People of the United 
States against the abuse of the powers of this Government. 

“But, Sir, how shall a man from Mackinaw, or the Yellow 
Stone River, respond to the sentiments of the people who live 
in New Hampshire. Itis as great a mockery—a greater mock- 
ery than it was to talk to these colonies about their virtual 
representation in the British Parliament. I have no hesitation 
in saying that the liberties of the colonies were safer in the 
custody of the British Parliament than they will be in any 
portion of this country, if all the powers of the States, as well 
as those of the General Government, are devolved on this 
House; and, in this opinion, I am borne out, and more than 
borne out, by the authority of Patrick Henry himself... . 

“It is not a matter of conjecture merely, but of fact, of 
notoriety, that there does exist on this subject an honest 
difference of opinion among enlightened men; that not one or 
two, but many States in the Union see, with great concern and 
alarm, the encroachments of the General Government on their 
authority. They feel that they have given up the power of the 
purse, and the sword, and enabled men, with the purse in one 
hand and the sword in the other, to rifle them of all that they 
hold dear. . .. We, too, now begin to perceive what we have 
surrendered; that, having given up the power of the purse and 
the sword, everything else is at the mercy and forbearance of 
the General Government. We did believe there were some 
parchment barriers—-no! what is worth all the parchment 
barriers in the world—that there was, in the powers of the 
States, some counterpoise to the power of this body; but, if 
this bill passes, we can believe so no longer.’’? 

‘‘ There is one other power,”’ further said Randolph, fingering 
the string, to which Fear and Passion were as obedient as wild 
beasts to the lyre of Orpheus, ‘‘which may be exercised, in 
case the power now contended for be conceded, to which I ask 
the attention of every gentleman who happens to stand in the 
same unfortunate predicament with myself—of every man who 
has the misfortune to be, and to have been born, a slaveholder. 
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If Congress possesses the power to do what is proposed by this 
bill, they may not only enact a sedition law—for there is 
precedent—but they may emancipate every slave in the 
United States, and with stronger color of reason than they can 
exercise the power now contended for. And where will they 
find the power? They may follow the example of the gentle- 
men who have preceded me, and hook the power upon the first 
loop they find in the. Constitution. They might take the 
preamble, perhaps the war-making power, or they might take a 
greater sweep, and say, with some gentlemen, that it is not to 
be found in this or that of the granted powers, but results from 
all of them, which is not only a dangerous, but the most danger- 
ous doctrine. Is it not demonstrable that slave labor is the 
dearest in the world, and that the existence of a large body of 
slaves is a source of danger? Suppose we are at war with a for- 
eign power, and freedom should be offered them by Congress, 
as an inducement to them to take a part in it; or, suppose the 
country not at war, at every turn of this federal machine, at 
every successive census, that interest will find itself governed 
by another and increasing power, which is bound to it neither 
by any common tie of interest or feeling. And, if ever the time 
shall arrive, as assuredly it has arrived elsewhere, and, in all 
probability, may arrive here, that a coalition of knavery and 
fanaticism shall, for any purpose, be got up on this floor, I ask 
gentlemen, who stand in the same predicament as I do, to look 
well to what they are now doing; to the colossal power with 
which they are now arming this Government. The power to 
do what I allude to is, I aver, more honestly inferable from 
the war-making power than the power we are now about to 
exercise. Let them look forward to the time when such a 
question shall arise, and tremble with me at the thought that 
that question is to be decided by a majority of the votes of 
this House, of whom not one possesses the slightest tie of com- 
mon interest or of common feeling with us.’ 


It was rallying cries like these which soon fixed public 
attention throughout the country upon Randolph as the 
real protagonist of the State-Rights cause. But his voice 
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was powerless to prevent the bill from being ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading by a vote of 115 to 86. 
About this time, a decided impetus was given to the 
progress of Federal Consolidation by the opinion of Chief 
Justice Marshall in the case of Gibbons vs. Ogden [9 
Wheaton 1.] holding that the powers of Congress compre- 
hend navigation within the limits of every State in the 
Union, so far as it may be in any manner connected with 
“commerce with foreign nations or among the several 
States, or with the Indian tribes.’ Discussing this 
opinion, Randolph wrote to Dr. Brockenbrough as follows: 


“Tt is the fashion to praise the Chief Justice’s opinion inthe 
case of Ogden against Gibbons. But you know Iam not a 
fashionable man; I think it is unworthy of him. Lord Liver- 
pool has set him an example of caution in the last speech of the 
king; one that shames our gasconading message. I said it was 
too long before I read it. It contains a great deal that has no 
business there, or indeed anywhere. Mr. Webster’s phrase 
‘unity,’ which he adopts, is a conceit (concetto), and a very poor 
one, borrowed from Dr. Rush, who with equal reason pro- 
nounced disease to be a unit. Now, as this theory of the 
Doctor had no effect whatever upon his practice, and that alone 
could affect his patients, it was so far a harmless maggot of 
the brain. But, when that theory was imbibed at a single 
gulp by his young disciples, who were sent out annually from 
Philadelphia, it became the means of death not to units, or 
tens, or hundreds, but thousands, and tens of thousands. 

‘‘A judicial opinion should decide nothing and embrace noth- 
ing that is not before the court. If he had said that ‘a vessel, 
having the legal evidence that she has conformed to the 
regulations, which Congress has seen fit to prescribe, has the 
right to go from a port of any State to a port of any other with 
freight or in quest of it, with passengers or in quest of them, 
non obstante such a law as that of the State of New York under 
which the appellee claims,’ I should have been satisfied. 

‘However, since the case of Cohen vs. Virginia, I am done 
with the Supreme Court. No one admires more than I do the 
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extraordinary powers of Marshall’s mind; no one respects more 
his amiable deportment in private life. He is the most un- 
pretending and unassuming of men. His abilities and his 
virtues render him an ornament not only to Virginia, but to 
our nature. I cannot, however, help thinking that he was too 
long at the bar before he ascended the bench; and that, like our 
friend T——, he has injured, by the indiscriminate defence 
of right or wrong, the tone of his perception (if you will allow 
so quaint a phrase) of truth or falsehood.”’* 


Hardly more admiration was entertained by Randolph 
for John Marshall than for Spencer Roane, the celebrated 
judge of the Court of Appeals of Virginia, whom Jefferson 
would probably have made Chief Justice of the United 
States if John Adams had not turned the last sands in his 
hourglass to such effective account, and of whom John 
Randolph wrote to Dr. Brockenbrough in connection 
with the Presidency: 


“T differ from you about ‘his being a Virginian’; not that I 
doubt the fact, but take my word for it he is becoming every 
day more and more known out of the State and occupies a 
large space in the public eye. I think he can be elected easily 
against anyone yet talked of.’’? 


Having been informed shortly after the decision in Gib- 
bons vs. Ogden that Miss Roane, the daughter of Judge 
Roane, who was then dead, was expected to visit Wash- 
ington, Randolph gave expression to the pleasure, with 
which he received the information. in the following letter: 


“If Miss Roane should honor our metropolis with her 
presence, I shall make it a point to call upon her, if, for no 
other cause, from the very high respect in which I held her 
father whilst living, and hold his memory, being dead. I con- 
sider him as a great loss to his country, not only in his judicial 
character, but as a statesman, who formed a rallying-point for 
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the friends of State-rights. Besides, he had the judgment to | 
perceive, and the candor to acknowledge, the consistency of 
my public conduct with my avowed principles; and he had too 
much greatness of mind to lend himself to the long and bitter 
persecution with which I was assailed by two governments, by 
the press, by a triumphant party (many of whom were old 
sedition-law federalists), until, Sertorius-like, after having 
waged a long war upon my own resources, I was vanquished 
as much by treachery in my own camp as by the courage or the 
conduct of the enemy. My hopes (plans, I never had any) 
have been all blasted. and here I am, like Huddlesford’s oak. 


“Thou, who, unmoved, hast heard the whirlwind chide, 
Full many a winter, round thy craggy bed, 
And, like an earth-born giant, hast outspread 
Thy hundred arms, and Heaven’s own bolts defied, 
Now liest, along thy native mountain’s side, 
Uptorn! yet deem not that I come to shed 
The idle drops of pity o’er thy head, 
Or, basely, to insult thy blasted pride. 
No, still ’tis thine, though fallen, imperial Oak, 
To teach this lesson to the wise and brave— 
That ’tis far better, overthrown and broke, 
In Freedom’s cause to sink into the grave, 
Than in submission to a tyrant’s yoke, 
Like the vile Reed, to bow and be a slave.’’’? 


The Tariff Bill of 1824 gave Randolph another oppor- 
tunity to exhibit his insight into the bearing of the recent 
industrial growth of the Northern States upon the material 
prosperity of the Southern. The South produced five- 
sixths of the raw exports of the country and being an 
almost exclusively agricultural community, it was a matter 
of vital concern to it that freedom of exchange with the 
European purchasers of its cotton and other productions 
should be as little restricted or burdened as possible. The 
more it bought abroad, the more of its staples it could sell 
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abroad, and, under the economic conditions which prevailed 
in Europe, especially as respected the cost of labor, Europe 
could supply the South with finished products more 
cheaply than the Northern States. Inevitably, therefore, 
as the utter futility of any attempt to build up a great 
manufacturing interest upon the basis of slave labor be- 
came more and more manifest to Southern statesmen, 
they became more and more inimical to the policy of 
American protection, which tended to make every com- 
modity bought by the South dearer without conferring 
upon it any of the incidental benefits of governmental 
patronage. As yet, however, the South was only begin- 
ning fully to realize the effect that the encouragement of 
domestic manufactures was certain to have under the 
dominion of the despotic institution, which stunted its 
growth, and doomed it to laws of development wholly 
different from those of the rest of the United States, in 
rendering it tributary to the looms and furnaces of the 
North. As yet also, Massachusetts was too partial to 
her maritime interests to exchange the trident for the 
distaff (to use Randolph’s phrase); though the time was 
near at hand when, irritated by her accession to the pro- 
tective system, advocated by Henry Clay, Randolph was 
to denounce ‘“‘the meretricious alliance between old 
Massachusetts and that bawd Kentucky.’’! 

The codperation between purely agrarian regions in 
the West and the Middle States in behalf of protection. 
gave Randolph an opening for the picturesque ridicule in 
which he excelled. 


‘““May I be pardoned,” he said, ‘‘for adverting to the fact— 
I know that comparisons are extremely odious—that, when we 
look to Salem and Boston, to parts of the country, where skill 
and capital and industry notoriously exist, we find opposition 
to this bill; and that, when we look to countries, which could 


* Letter to Francis W. Gilmer, Washington, Jan. 8, 1826, Bryan MSS. 
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sooner build one hundred pyramids such as that of Cheops than 
manufacture one cambric needle or a paper of White Chapel 
pins or a watch spring, we hear a clamor about this system for 
the protection of manufactures. The merchants and manu- 
facturers of Massachusetts, New Hampshire, the province of 
Maine and Sagadahock repel this bill, whilst men in hunting 
shirts with deer-skin leggings and moccasins on their feet want 
protection for manufacturers—men with rifles on their shoul- 
ders and long knives in their belts, seeking in the forests to lay 
in their next winter’s supply of bear meat.’’! 


How successful the North had been in turning its 
political opportunities to its pecuniary profit, while the 
South was dogmatizing about constitutional points, no 
one discerned more clearly than Randolph. By the 
assumption of the State debts by the Federal Government, 
and the purchase of these debts for a mere song by monied 
men and speculators beyond the limits of the South, a 
capital of eighty millions of dollars, he contended, had 
been poured in a single day into the coffers of the North; 
and he claimed that nearly the whole amount of the pen- 
sion list was disbursed in the Eastern States besides. He 
also claimed that the result had been a complete revolution 
in the relative situations of the two sections, as they stood 
at the time of the adoption of the Federal Constitution. 
Then, the South was comparatively rich; and the North 
positively poor. Now the North was flourishing and 
rich, and held the South in bonds of dependency.* On 
another occasion, Randolph said that the stream of pen- 
sions ran northeast as steadily as the waters of the Gulf 
Stream. 

The Tariff speech, though both too violent and excur- 
sive, at times abounds in striking passages. It contains 
one of those quotations which Randolph was in the habit 
of employing so appositely to point or grace his own 
thoughts. ‘‘We are the eel,’’ he said, ‘‘that is being 

t A, of C., 1823-24, V. 2, 2370. 2 Td., 3359. 3 Sawyer, 39. 
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flayed while the cook-maid pats us on the head and cries 
with the clown in King Lear, ‘Down wantons, down.’’’* 


But the speech is especially worthy of notice because in 
it once again Randolph manifested his readiness to put 
the fate of the South to the touch, ‘‘to win or lose it all.” 


“Tf,” he said, ‘‘under a power to regulate trade you prevent 
exportation; if, with the most approved spring lancets, you 
draw the last drop of blood from our veins; if secundum artem 
you draw the last shilling from our pockets, what are the 
checks of the Constitution to us? A fig for the Constitution! 
When the scorpion’s sting is probing us to the quick shall we 
stop to chop logic? Shall we get some learned and cunning 
clerk to say whether the power to do this is to be found in the 
Constitution, and then, if he, from whatever motive, shall 
maintain the affirmative, like the animal, whose fleece forms 
so material a portion of this bill, quietly lie down and be 
shorn.’’? 


This reference to a sheep reminds us of his assertion that 
he detested the duty on wool so deeply that he would goa 
mile out of his way at any time to kick one. 3 

Two of Randolph’s best utterances during the debate 
over the Tariff of 1824, however, are not contained in the 
speech from which we have been quoting, but in briefer 
efforts. One wasa short speech on a motion to reduce the 
duties on coarse woolens. In connection with this motion, 
Randolph said: 


“TI am surprised that the votaries of humanity—persons 
who cannot sleep, such is their distress of mind at the very 
existence of negro slavery—should persist in pressing a meas- 
ure, the effect of which is to aggravate the misery of that 
unhappy condition, whether viewed in reference to the slave, 
or to his master, if he be a man possessing a spark of human- 
ity; for what can be more pitiable than the situation of a man, 


1A. of C., 1823-24, V. 2, 2379. 2 Td., 2361. 3 Life of Quincy, 97. 
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who has every desire to clothe his negroes comfortably, but 
who is absolutely prohibited from so doing by legislative 
enactment? I hope that none of those who wish to enhance 
to the poor slave (or what is the same thing—to his master) the 
price of his annual blanket, and of his sordid suit of coarse, 
but, to him, comfortable woollen cloth, will ever travel through 
the Southern country to spy out the nakedness, if not of the 
land, of the cultivators of the soil. It is notorious that the 
profits of slave labor have been, for a long time, on the de- 
crease; and that, on a fair average, it scarcely reimburses 
the expense of the slave, including the helpless ones, whether 
from infancy or age. The words of Patrick Henry, in the 
Convention of Virginia, still ring in my ears: ‘They may liber- 
ate every one of your slaves. The Congress possess the power, 
and will exercise it.’ Now, Sir, the first step towards this 
consummation, so devoutly wished by many, is to pass such 
laws as may yet still further diminish the pittance which their 
labor yields to their unfortunate masters. To produce such a 
state of things as will insure, in case the slave shall not elope 
from his master, that his master will run away from him. Sir, 
the blindness, as it appears to me—I hope gentlemen will 
pardon the expression—with which a certain quarter of this 
country—I allude particularly to the Seaboard of South Caro- 
lina and Georgia—has lent its aid to increase the powers of the 
General Government on points, to say the least, of doubtful 
construction, fills me with astonishment and dismay. And I 
look forward, almost without a ray of hope, to the time, which 
the next census, or that which succeeds it, will assuredly bring 
forth, when this work of destruction and devastation is to 
commence in the abused name of humanity and religion, and 
when the imploring eyes of some will be, as now, turned 
towards another body, in the vain hope that it may arrest the 
evil, and stay the plague.”’* 


Randolph delivered another brief speech in reply to 
Louis McLane, of Delaware, who, irritated by Randolph’s 
allegation that one of his arguments was felo de se, had, 
notwithstanding Randolph’s assurance that he had meant 

1A. of C., 1823-24, V. 2, 2256. 
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no disrespect, declared that the gentleman from Virginia 
had displayed a good head, but that he would not accept 
his head, were he obliged to take his heart along with it. 
This attack was wholly unexpected by Randolph. Mc- 
Lane was an able and upright man, who was destined to a 
highly distinguished and useful career, and it so happened 
that, shortly after he had become a member of the House, 
Randolph, who had an unfailing ear for the ring of good 
coin, had written to a friend a letter describing him and 
giving his origin and history, and concluding with these 
admiring words: ‘‘He is the first fellow I have seen here 
by a double distance.’’? Wholly unheralded as the attack 
was, Randolph met it with a retort as perfect as the 
memorable one made by Lord Thurlow when he was 
twitted with his humble birth by a member of the House 
of Lords: 


“Tt costs me nothing, Sir,’’ he said, ‘‘to say that I very much 
regret that the zeal which I have not only felt, but cherished, 
on the subject of laying taxes in a manner which, in my judg- 
ment, is inconsistent, not merely with the spirit, but the very 
letter, of the Constitution, should have given to my remarks, 
on this subject, a pungency, which has rendered them dis- 
agreeable, and even offensive, to the gentleman from Dela- 
ware. For that gentleman, I have never expressed any other 
sentiment but respect—I have never uttered, or entertained, 
an unkind feeling towards that gentleman, cither in this House 
or elsewhere, nor do I now feel any such sentiment towards 
him. I never pressed my regard upon him; I press it upon no 
man. He appears to have considered my remarks as having a 
personal application to himself. I certainly did not intend to 
give them that direction, and I think that my prompt dis- 
claimer of any such intention ought to have disarmed his 
resentment, however justly it may have been excited. He has 
been pleased, Sir, to say something, which, no doubt, he thinks 
very severe, about my head and my heart. 

‘How easy, Sir, would it be for me to reverse the gentleman’s 

t Garland, v. 2, 218. 
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proposition, and to retort upon him that I would not, in return, 
take that gentleman’s heart, however good it may be, if 
obliged to take such a head into the bargain. 

“But, Sir, Ido not think this. I never thought it; and, 
therefore, I cannot be so ungenerous as to say it; for, Mr. 
Speaker, who made me a searcher of hearts? of the heart of a 
fellow-man, a fellow-sinner? Sir, this is an awful subject! 
better suited to Friday or Sunday next (Good Friday and 
Easter Sunday), two of the most solemn days in the Christian 
calendar, when I hope we shall all consider it, and lay it to 
heart as we ought to do. 

“But, Sir, I must still maintain that the argument of the 
gentleman is suicidal. He has fairly worked the equation, 
and one-half of his argument is a complete and conclusive 
answer to the other. And, Sir, if I should ever be so unfortu- 
nate as, through inadvertence, or the heat of debate, to fall 
into such an error, I should, so far from being offended, feel 
myself under obligation to any gentleman who would expose 
its fallacy, even by ridicule, as fair a weapon as any in the 
whole Parliamentary armory. I shall not go so far as to main- 
tain, with my Lord Shaftesbury, that it is the unerring test of 
truth, whatever it may be of temper; but, if it be proscribed as 
a weapon as unfair as it is confessedly powerful, what shall 
we say (I put it, Sir, to you and to the House) to the poisoned 
arrow?; to the tomahawk and the scalping-knife? Could the 
most unsparing use of ridicule justify a resort to these wea- 
pons? Was this a reason that the gentleman should sit in 
judgment on my heart’; yes, Sir, my heart, which the gentle- 
man (whatever he may say) in his heart believes to be a frank 
heart, as I trust it is a brave, heart. Sir, I dismiss the gentle- 
man to his self-complacency; let him go; yes, Sir, let him go, 
and thank his God that he is not as this publican.”’* 


The moderation not less than the pungency of this reply 
won much praise at the time’; and it would be hard to find 
its equal in the history of parliamentary bodies. 

After fighting the bill tooth and nail, Randolph finally 

1 A. of C., 1823-24, V. 2, 2315. 2 Garland, vi2; 217. 
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gave up all hope of defeating it in the House. “I am 
satisfied now,” he wrote to a friend, ‘‘that nothing can 
availtosaveus. Indeed, I have long been of that opinion. 
‘The ship will neither wear nor stay, and she may go 
a shore, and be d—d!’, as Jack says.’’* 

Later, he gave in a letter this account of the end: 


“The tariff is finished (in our House at least), and so am I. 
I was sent for on Tuesday in all haste to vote upon it; when I 
got there, the previous question was taking, and the clerk 
reading the yeas and nays. 

“At the end, Gilmore (a fine fellow, by the way, although 
a Georgian and a Crawford man) moved for a call of the House. 
When that was over, Wilde, from Georgia, moved to amend 
the title. I, as big a fool as he, got up to tell him what an 
ass he was. (By the way, for ‘Smith’s verses on the old con- 
tinental money,’ which the reporter put into my mouth—why 
or wherefore he only can tell—read what I actually did say: 
Swift's verses on the motto upon Chief Justice Whitshed’s coach.) 
So much for reporters. That over, Drayton, of S. C., who is 
the Purge of the House, got up to make another motion to 
amend. By this time, the noisome atmosphere overcame me, 
and I left the hall; Mr. D. on his legs; but a copious effusion of 
blood from the lungs has been the consequence. It came onin 
about thirty minutes after I got home; so that the debate on the 
amendment of the tariff bill has the honor of my coupde gréce.’’? 


At this session of Congress, Randolph served upon a 
committee appointed to investigate a charge of official 
laxity against William H. Crawford, the Secretary of 
the Treasury, made by Ninian Edwards. In a letter to 
his constituents written on the Nestor at sea, on May 17, 
1824, when he was on his second voyage to Europe, he 
refers to this matter in these terms: 


“‘Fellow-citizens, Friends and Freeholders! A recurrence 
of the same painful disease, that drove me from my post some 
two years ago, again compels me to ask a furlough; for I cannot 

‘Garland, v. 2, 218. 2 Apr. 25, 1824, ibid. 
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consent to consider myself in the light of a deserter. But no 
consideration whatever would have induced me to leave 
Washington, so long as a shadow of doubt hung over the 
transactions of the Treasury; which I was (among others) 
appointed to investigate. . . 

“T confess that I was not without some misgivings that 
all was not right. Holding myself aloof from the intrigues and 
intriguers of Washington, I had remained a passive spectator 
of a scene, such as I hope never again to witness. Not that I 
was without a slight, a very slight, preference, in the choice of 
the evils, submitted to us for our acceptance. I inclined 
towards Mr. Crawford for some reasons which were private 
and personal, and with which it is unnecessary to trouble you; 
but, chiefly, because you preferred him to his competitors, and 
because, if elected, he should, in a manner, be compelled to 
throw himself into the hands of the least unsound of the 
political parties of the country; that he would, by the force of 
circumstances, be constrained to act with us (the People); 
whilst the rival candidates would, by the same force of cir- 
cumstances, be obliged to act against us and with the tribe of 
office-hunters and bankrupts that seek to subsist upon our 
industry and means. The number of these that infest Wash- 
ington, especially during a first session of Congress, and, above 
all, about the termination of an administration, is inconceiv- 
able to those who have not seen the swarm. 

“‘T said that I had some misgivings that all was not as it ought 
to be. But, when I read the reply of Mr. Crawford, I had not 
a shadow of doubt remaining in my mind. It is the most 
triumphant and irresistible answer that ever met the accusa- 
tion of a base and perjured informer.”’* 


Jacob Harvey gives us an amusing account of the 
untoward circumstances under which this address was 
written. Of Harvey himself, Randolph had written to his 
niece from London after his first voyage in these terms: 


‘‘His name is Jacob Harvey, son of Joseph Massey H., a 
Limerick merchant, attached to the Society of Friends—what 
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is called a gay Quaker. His grandfather, Reuben H., was a 
merchant of Cork and, during the war of 1776, received a letter 
under General Washington’s own hand, returning his thanks 
and those of Congress for his kindness to our countrymen in 
Ireland, prisoners and others. He was introduced to me by 
Mr. Colden as we left the quay.’’* 


To this we might add only that, when Randolph first 
became acquainted with Harvey, the latter was a New 
York merchant of high standing in point of both capacity 
and integrity”; and that his lively papers about Randolph 
in the New Mirror, a New York publication of his time, 
show him to have been a capital good fellow with con- 
siderable literary gifts. The day before Randolph sailed 
from New York on his second voyage to Europe, Harvey, 
after assisting him in making his preparations for it, left 
him at Bunker’s, and promised to call upon him the next 
morning at half-past nine o’clock for the purpose of 
accompanying him to the steamboat, The Nautilus, which 
was to convey him to the packet. The next morning, 
when Harvey did call at the hour named, expecting to 
find him ready to leave for the dock, he found him sitting 
at a table in his dressing-gown with a large Bible open 
before him, and engaged in the composition of a letter; 
while John, his servant, was on his knees busy at the task 
of emptying one trunk and filling another. The rest of 
the story we shall give in Harvey’s own words: 


“In the name of heaven,” said I, ‘‘Mr. Randolph, what is 
the matter? Do you know that it will soon be ten o’clock and 
the steamboat waits for nobody? You promised me last night 
to have everything packed up and ready when I called, and 
here you are not even dressed yet!”’ 

“Tcannot help it, Sir,” replied he. ‘I am all confusion this 
morning; everything goes wrong; even my memory has gone 
‘a good wool gathering.’ Iam just writing a farewell letter to 

« Garland, v. 2, 219. 2 Thid. 
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my constituents, and would you believe it, Sir?; I have for- 
gotten the exact words of a quotation from the Bible which I 
want to use and, as J always quote correctly, I cannot close my 
letter until I find the passage; but, strange to say, I forget both 
the chapter and verse. I never was at fault before, Sir; what 
shall I do?”’ 

“Do you remember any part of the quotation?’’, said I. 
‘Perhaps I can assist you with the rest, as time is precious.” 

“It begins,’’ replied he, ‘How have I loved thee, oh Jacob,’ 
but, for the life of me, I can not recollect the next words. Oh! 
my head! my head! Here do you take the Bible and run your 
eye over that page, whilst I am writing the remainder of my 
address.” 

““My dear sir,’’ said I, ‘“‘you have not time to do this now, 
but let us take letter, Bible and all on board the steamboat 
where you will have ample time to find the passage you want 
before we reach the packet.” 


To this suggestion Randolph assented, though with 
reluctance, but the address appeared without the Biblical 
quotation." 

As the Nestor was casting off, Randolph shouted a fare- 
well to Harvey, and assured him that he would land at the 
Cove of Cork, the dangers of the sea always excepted, and 
go over to Limerick and spend a day or two at the house of 
Harvey’s father; and to Harvey’s surprise he afterwards 
received a letter from his old home telling him that Ran- 
dolph had been there, and had made himself extremely 
agreeable.” 

One result of this visit to Ireland was a conversation 
with Harvey on Randolph’s return to the United States 
in which Randolph gave him his impressions of that 


country. 
“Sir,” said he, ‘‘much as I was prepared to see misery in 


the south of Ireland, I was utterly shocked at the condition 
of the poor peasantry between Limerick and Dublin. Why, 


1 The New Mirror, v. 2, 56. 2 Tbhid. 
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Sir, John never felt so proud at being a Virginia slave. He 
looked with horror upon the mud hovels and miserable food of 
the white slaves and I had no fear of his running away. The 
landlords and the clergy of the Established Church have a 
fearful account to give some day or other, Sir, of the five and 
ten talents entrusted to them. I could not keep silence, Sir, 
but, everywhere in the stage-coaches and hotels, I expressed 
my opinions fearlessly. One morning, whilst breakfasting at 
Morrison’s, in Dublin, I was drawn into an argument with half- 
a-dozen country gentlemen; all violent tories who seemed to 
think that all the evils of Ireland arose from the disloyalty of 
the Catholics. I defended the latter on the ground that they 
were denied their political rights; and I told them very plainly 
in the language of Scripture that, until they ‘unmuzzled the ox 
which treadeth out the corn,’ they must expect insurrections 
and opposition to the Government. I had no sooner uttered 
these words than they all endeavoured to silence me by clam- 
our, and one of them insinuated that I must be ‘a foreign spy.’ 
I stood up at once, Sir, and, after a pause, said: ‘Can it be 
possible that I am in the metropolis of Ireland, in the centre 
of hospitality, or do I dream? Is this the way that Irish 
gentlemen are wont to treat strangers who happen to express 
sympathy for the wrongs of their countrymen? If, gentlemen, 
you can not refute my arguments, at least do not drown my 
voice by noisy assertions which you do not attempt to prove. 
If ever any of you should visit old Virginia, I shall promise 
you a fair hearing at all events; and you may compare our 
system of slavery with yours—aye, and be the judges your- 
selves!’ This pointed rebuke had the desired effect; the 
moment they discovered who I was they instantly apologized 
for their rudeness, insisted upon my dining with them, and 
never did I spend a more jovial day. The instant politics were 
laid aside, all was wit and repartee and song. So ended my 
first and last debate with a party of Irish tories.’’! 


His convictions, however, were not to be blarneyed away. 
On his return to the United States, he is reported by Har- 
vey as Saying: 

«The New Mirror, v. 2, 57. 
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“There never was such a country on the face of the earth 
as England; and it is utterly impossible that there ever can 
be any combination of circumstances hereafter to make such 
another country as old England now is—God bless her! But 
in Ireland the Government and the church, or the lion and the 
jackal, have divided the spoils between them, leaving nothing 
for poor Pat but the potatoes.’’! 


While abroad, Randolph not only traveled over parts of 
Great Britain but also in France, Switzerland, Germany, 
and Belgium; returning to the United States from Liver- 
pool in the Cortez, Capt. DeCost, in October, 1824.” 
During his travels, he kept a journal of his movements, 
but it is a very disappointing one; being nothing more 
than a series of hasty jottings intended for his own eye 
only, and having little value beyond its chronology. Once, 
at any rate, it is marked by the combination of ‘‘energy 
and bitterness’? which John Quincy Adams found in his 
speeches. At Secherons, he says, he was ‘‘stunned by 
noise, stifled by dust, tormented by flies, and devoured by 
fleas,’’ in one of the first hotels in Europe. Fortunately, 
a letter, written by him from Paris to Dr. Brockenbrough, 
ekes out to a limited extent the scantiness of the Journal. 
It is anti-Gallican enough to remind us of his saying that 
he would rather be a frog than a Frenchman, except for 
the fact that, if he were a frog, he might be eaten by a 
Frenchman.‘ 


“This date says everything. I arrived here on Sunday 
afternoon, and am now writing from the Grand Hotel de Cas- 
tile, Rue Richelieu and Boulevard des Italiens; for, as the 
French say, it ‘gives’ upon both, having an entrance from 
each. 

“T need not tell either of you that it is in the very focus of 
gayety and fashion; and, if the mattre @ hotel may be credited, it 
is always honored by the residence of ‘M. le Duc de Davuan- 


t The New Mirror, v. 2, 57. 2 Journal, Va. Hist. Soc. 
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saire,’ whenever his Grace pays a visit to his birthplace. The 
civilities, which, through the good offices of my friend, Mr. 
Foster, were tendered to me two years ago, from ‘Davuan- 
saire House,’ and ‘Chisonig,’ would render this circumstance 
a recommendation, if the neatness and comfort of my apart- 
ments did not supersede all necessity for any other re- 
commendation. . . 

“But how do you like Paris?”’ 

“Not in the least. And Istay here only waiting for my let- 
ters, whichare .. . tothereturnofthis day’s post from London. 
To you I need not say one word of the Lions of Paris, but will, 
in a word, tell you that crucifixes, and paintings of crucifixions, 
and prints of Charlotte Corday and Marie Antoinette &c., are 
the fashion of the day; that the present dynasty is infirmly 
seated in the saddle; and that, by little and little, every 
privilege, acquired not by the designs of its authors, but by 
the necessary consequences of such a Revolution, will be taken 
from the People; nay, I am persuaded that the lands will be 
resumed, or (what is the same thing) an ample equivalent will 
be plundered from the public, to endow the losers with. At 
the next session of the deputies, the measure of reimbursing 
the emigrants—a measure, the very possibility of which was 
scouted only three years ago [will be enacted]. The Marquis 
de La Fayette had sailed for the United States about ten days 
before my arrival here. I am sorry he has taken the step. 
It will do no good to his reputation, which, at his time of life, 
he ought to nurse. I take it for granted that Ned Livingstone, 
or some other equally pure patriot will propose another do- 
nation to him; the last, I think, was on the motion of Beau 
Dawson. I hope I may be there, to give it just such another 
reception as M. Figaro had at my hands; although it is cer- 
tainly a species of madness (and I hear that this malady is 
imputed to me) to be wearing out my strength and spirits, 
and defending the rights (whether of things or of persons) of a 
people who lend their countenance to them that countenance 
the general plunder of the public, in the expectation either that 
they may share in the spoil, or that their former peculations 
will not be examined into. 

“T consider the present King of France and his family to be as 
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firmly seated on the throne of the Tuileries as ever Louis XIV 
was at Versailles. All possibility of counter-revolution is a 
mere chimera of distempered imagination. It would be just 
as possible to restore the state of society and manners which 
existed in Virginia half a century ago. I should as soon expect 
to see the Nelsons, and Pages, and Byrds, and Fairfaxes living 
in their palaces, and driving their coaches and sixes; or the 
good old Virginia gentlemen in the assembly drinking their 
twenty and forty bowls of rack punches, and madeira, and 
claret, in lieu of a knot of deputy sheriffs and hack attorneys, 
each with his cruet of whiskey before him, and puddle of to- 
bacco-spittle between his legs. 

“But to return to Paris. It is wonderfully improved since 
you saw it; nay, since the last restoration, but it is still the 
filthiest hole, not excepting the worst parts of the old town of 
‘Edinboro,’ that I ever saw out of Ireland. I have dined, for 
your sake, chez Beauvilliers, and had bad fare, bad wine, and 
even bad bread, a high charge and a surly gargon. Irving, 
whom you know by character, (our ex-minister at Madrid), 
was with me. He says all the 7vaiteurs are bad, and the crack 
ones worst of all. I have also dined with Very, the first restau- 
rateur of the Palais Royal, four times; on one of which occa- 
sions I had a good dinner and a fair glass of champagne—next 
door to Very, once, at the Café de Chartres—with Pravot— 
Pastel; all in the Palais Royal; all bad, dear, and not room 
enough, even at Beauvilliers’ or Very’s, to sit at ease. I can 
have a better dinner for half a guinea at the Traveller’s, in a 
saloon fit for a prince, and where gentlemen alone can enter, 
and[with]a pint of the most exquisite Madeira thanI can get here 
for fifteen francs. I have dined like a marketman for 5 fr., Io 
sous; that is the cheapest. All the wine, except le vin ordin- 
aire, is adulterated shockingly. The English made every thing 
dear, and spoiled the gargons and filles, whose greediness 
is only equalled by their impudence. Crucifixes, madonnas, 
and pictures and prints of that cast, with Charlotte Corday 
&c. &c., are the order of the day. Paris swarms with old 
priests who have been dug up since the Restoration, and they 
manufacture young ones (Jesuits especially) by hundreds at a 
single operation. 
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“Monsieur, whom you saw at Edinburgh, is remarkable, as 
I hear, for consuming a hat per day, when one is each morning 


put upon his toilet. Hats were not so plenty then... . 
Adieu, 
SULerit pOln lees: 


“Except afew of the English, with which people Paris swarms, 
I have not seen, either in the streets or elsewhere, anything 
that by possibility might be mistaken for a gentleman. The 
contrast in this respect with London is most striking; indeed f 
would as soon compare the Hottentots with the French as 
these last with the English. No Enquirer yet received, and I 
pine for news from home.’’? 


When Randolph reached the United States, the Presi- 
dential election of 1824 had taken place without any 
decisive result; consequently it was thrown into the 
House of Representatives, and John Quincy Adams was 
elected by the joint votes of his friends and the friends of 
Henry Clay, who had received the lowest number of 
electoral votes, over Andrew Jackson who had received 
the highest. The election in the House afforded Ran- 
dolph an opportunity to reassert his nice scruples about 
State Rights. When the count was had, Daniel Webster 
was appointed by the Tellers, who sat at one table, and 
Randolph by the Tellers, who sat at another, to announce 
what it had disclosed. Webster announced that the 
Tellers, for whom he acted, had found the vote to be as 
follows: for John Quincy Adams of Massachusetts, 13 
votes; for Andrew Jackson, of Tennessee, 7 votes; and for 
William H. Crawford, of Georgia, 4 votes. On the other 
hand, Randolph announced the same result, but took care 
to say that Adams, Jackson and Crawford had received the 
votes of so many states, instead of so many votes.” 

In the spring of 1825, Randolph again became a candi- 
date for the House. On April 5, 1825, he wrote to Dr. 

* Paris July 24, 1824, Garland, v. 2, 223. ? Garland, v. 2, 233. 
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Brockenbrough: ‘‘Much against my will—I do not 
deceive myself—I am involved in another election. Two 
more years, if I live as long in that bear-garden, the House 
of Representatives!’’? 

It was on the 18th day of the same month that Hugh A. 
Garland, Randolph’s biographer, then a lad at Hampden- 
Sidney College, heard him for the first time. It was on 
the day of the election at Prince Edward Court House. 
Randolph was dressed in his old uniform of blue and buff, 
with knee buckles and long fair-top boots; and, when 
urged to make a speech, he pleaded his wretched health 
and begged to be excused ; but the Mortons, the Prices, the 
Watkinses, and the Venables, of Prince Edward County, 
the county which was his Tenth Legion, would not accept 
the plea. He accordingly retired to an open bench in the 
corner of the Court House yard, and, resting his head on 
the handle of his umbrella, remained buried in deep 
reflection for 10 or 15 minutes. He then ascended the 
stile near by and delivered a speech which left an indelible 
impression upon Garland’s memory. ? 

He was elected to the House, but, before he took his 
seat, he was elected to the United States Senate besides to 
fill out an unexpired term. At this time, owing to his 
zealous advocacy of Southern interests, his popularity was 
in perihelion, and his election was achieved, it has been 
thought, with less real, than apparent, opposition. The 
contestants for the favor of the Virginia Legislature were 
Henry St. George Tucker, Randolph’s half-brother, Wm. 
B. Giles, John Floyd, and Randolph. On the first ballot, 
the vote stood Tucker 65, Randolph 63, Giles 58, and Floyd 
40. Floyd, being the last in the poll, was then dropped, 
and, on the second ballot, the vote stood, Tucker 87, 
Randolph 79, and Giles, 60. Giles, being the last in the poll, 
was then dropped, and, on the third ballot, the vote stood 
Randolph, 104, Tucker, 80. There would seem to be no 
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foundation for the impression that Randolph actually 
owed his election to the generosity of Henry St. George 
Tucker. After the members of the Legislature had 
deposited their ballots on the third vote, Jackson, one of 
Tucker’s friends, did rise and state that it was Tucker’s 
desire that, in no event, should he be placed in competition 
with Randolph; that, believing that Randolph had no 
chance of being elected, Tucker’s friends had on their own 
responsibility put Tucker in nomination, but that, as the 
election had now narrowed down to a contest between 
Tucker and Randolph, they thought it due to Tucker that 
he should be withdrawn; and accordingly Tucker was 
withdrawn. It was then suggested that the ballot boxes 
ought to be emptied and the election gone through with 
anew; and, at this point, Jackson declared that he did not 
know that the ballots had been deposited on the third 
vote, or he should have withdrawn Tucker earlier. Then, 
another gentleman observed that,under the circumstances, 
the person, who had been last dropped, that is Giles, ought 
to be restored to hisformer position as one of the contest- 
ants; but the chairman decided that, since the ballots on 
the third vote had all been actually deposited in the ballot 
boxes, and there had been no irregularity of any sort to 
vitiate them, they must be counted.* On learning the 
result of the election through Dr. Brockenbrough, Henry 
St. George Tucker wrote to him: 


“I have barely time, before the closing of the mail, to 
acknowledge the receipt of your friendly letter, and to express 
my hearty concurrence in the gratification you feel at the 
election of my brother. I could wish, indeed, that my name 
had been withheld, yet hope that its withdrawal, even at the 
time it took place, was not too late to manifest my deference 
to him. God preserve him long as an honor to his station and 
the old Dominion. I cannot but think that this occurrence 
will reanimate his spirit and restore him to that activity in the 

t Richm. Engq., Dec. 10, 1825. 
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public councils for which he was always remarkable until he 
thought himself unkindly treated by his native State. He will 
now I trust see in himself her favorite son.’ 


Generous and affectionate words, indeed, to have issued 
from the heart of a man who was himself fully equal in 
every respect to the duties of the office to which Ran- 
dolph had been chosen. 

Almost as a matter of course, Randolph was soon assail- 
ing the administration of John Quincy Adams in the 
Senate as violently as he had assailed that of John Adams. 
“T bore some humble part,” he said, “in putting down 
the dynasty of John the First, and, by the Grace of God, 
I hope to aid in putting down the dynasty of John the 
Second.”? Speaking of the two, during the Presidency of 
the son, he said: 7 


““T was in New York when he [John Adams] first took his 
seat as Vice President. I recollect—for I was a schoolboy at 
the time—attending the lobby of Congress when I ought to 
have been at school. I remember the manner in which my 
brother was spurned by the coachman of the then Vice Presi- 
dent for coming too near the arms emblazoned on the escutch- 
eon of the Vice Regal carriage. Perhaps, I may havesome of 
this old animosity rankling in my heart, coming from a race, 
who are known never to forsake a friend or forgive a foe. Iam 
taught to forgive my enemies; and I do, from the bottom of 
my heart, most sincerely, as I hope to be forgiven; but it is my 
enemies not the enemies of my country, for, if they come here 
in the shape of the English, it is my duty to kill them; if they 
come here in a worse shape—wolves in sheep’s clothing—it is 
my duty and my business to tear the sheep-skins from their 
backs, and, as Windham said to Pitt, open the bosom and expose 
beneath the ruffled shirt the filthy dowlas. This language was 
used in the House of Commons where they talk and act like 
men; where they eat and drink like men; and do other things 
like men, not like Master Bettys. Adams determined to take 
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warning by his father’s errors; but, in attempting the perpen- 
dicular, he bent as much the other way. Who would believe 
that Adams, the son of the Sedition-Law President, who held 
office under his father, who up to Dec. 6, 1807, was the un- 
deviating staunch adherent to the opposition to Jefferson’s 
administration, then almost gone, who would believe he had 
selected for his pattern the celebrated Anacharsis Cloots, 
‘orator of the human race’? As Anacharsis was the orator of 
the human race, so Adams was determined to be the President 
of the human race, when I am not willing that he should be 
President of my name and race; but he is and must be till the 
third day of March, 18 Iforget when. Hehas come out with 
a speech and a message and with a doctrine that goes to take 
the whole human family under his special protection. Now, sir, 
who made him his brother’s keeper? Who gave him, the 
President of the United States, the custody of the liberties or 
the rights or*the interests of South America or any other 
America, save only the United States of America, or any other 
country under the sun? He has put himself we know into the 
way, and I say God send him a safe deliverance, and God send 
the country a safe deliverance from his policy.’’! 


In one of his earlier speeches, Randolph referred to 
Samuel Adams and John Adams as Samuel Adams ‘‘and 
t’other Adams.’ His scent was warmer when, in his 
letter to Lloyd, he spoke of John Adams as ‘‘this political 
Malvolio.”” He disliked John Adams because he was 
a Federalist; but he regarded John Quincy Adams with a 
shade of increased aversion because he deemed him a 
turn-coat Federalist. He said that, when Barnabas Bidwell 
and John Quincy Adams went into the White House by the 
back door, he went out by the front. ‘‘The cub,” he 
declared in 1821, ‘‘was a greater bear than the old one.’’4 
“This,” he said on still another occasion when John 
Quincy Adams was President, “‘is the last four years of the 


* Garland, v. 2, 248; Reg. of Deb., 1825-26, v. 2, part 1, 399. 
aA Not (C., 181-12), Ve 14-530: 3 Bryan MSS. 
4 Garland, v. 2, 154. 
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Administration of the father renewed in the person of the 
son.”” In the debate on the Panama Mission, Randolph 
concluded one of his speeches by repeating his story of 
the simpleton who was sent to search the vaults of Parlia- 
ment at the time of the Gunpowder Plot and reported that 
he had found fifty barrels, had removed 25 of them, and 


hoped that the rest would do no harm. 


“The step you are about to take,’’ he added with a char- 
acteristic protrusion of his long forefinger, ‘‘applies the match 
to the powder; and, be there 25 barrels or 50 barrels, there is 
enough to blow not the first of the Stuarts but the last of another 
dynasty sky-high, Sir! Yes, Sir, sky-high!’’? 


And sky-high, Josiah Quincy Jr., who heard this speech tells 
us, “rose the voice of Mr. Randolph, as if to follow Mr. 
Adams in his aerial flight.” ? 

“Meanness is the key-word that deciphers everything in 
Mr. Adams’ character,” Randolph declared in a letter to 
Dr. Brockenbrough’; but in John Quincy Adams Randolph 
possessed an enemy with a tongue hardly less corrosive 
than his own. Rufus Choate once said that Adams had 
the instinct of a wild beast for the carotid artery, and 
there was not a little truth in the observation. In the 
case of Randolph, it was to no small extent so justly 
exasperated that no fault can be found with him at times 
for gratifying it to the full extent of his ability. 

One of the first debates, in which Randolph attacked 
the administration of John Quincy Adams, was the debate 
on the Panama Mission. The occasion for this debate 
was an invitation which had been extended to the United 
States by the new-born South American Republics to send 
a representative to the Congress, which they proposed 
to hold at Panama, for the purpose of considering various 
important subjects of concern either to them alone or to 


1 Figures of the Past, by Josiah Quincy Jr., 227, 3 Id., 227: 
3 Feb. 12, 1829, Garland, v. 2, 319. 
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North, as well as South, America. Both John Quincy 
Adams and Henry Clay, whose appointment as Secretary 
of State by Adams had been passionately scored by the 
friends of Andrew Jackson as a corrupt bargain, sprung 
from the succor brought by Clay to Adams in the Presi- 
dential contest in the House, were bold and enterprising 
statesmen. Accordingly, in the annual message, that 
Adams sent to Congress in December, 1826, he announced 
that the South American invitation had been accepted, 
and that Ministers, on the part of the United States, would 
be commissioned to attend the Congress. But Randolph 
had no mind to see the United States represented in a 
congress where its delegates were as likely to find them- 
selves seated beside mulatto generals and statesmen as 
white men, and he therefore held up the project to scorn. 
He even went so far as to express a suspicion that the paper 
containing the invitation to the United States to attend 
the Congress had been manufactured in the office of the 
Secretary of State. When the President first communi- 
cated the documents, relating to the mission, to the 
Senate, several resolutions were adopted by that body at 
the instance of Martin Van Buren, declaring that it ought 
to act upon the question with open doors, unless it should 
appear that the publication of the more important of the 
documents would be prejudicial to existing negotiations, 
and requesting the President to inform the Senate whether 
the publication of any portions of the documents would be 
objectionable, and, if so, what.’ The President replied 
by saying that all his communications to the Senatein 
regard to the Panama Congress had been made in con- 
fidence, and that, believing that the established usage of 
free confidential communications between the Executive 
and the Senate ought for the public interest to be pre- 
served unimpaired, he deemed it his indispensable duty to 
leave to the Senate itself the decision of a question, 
Reg. of Deb., 1825-26, v. 2, part I, 142. 
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involving a departure (previously, so far as he was in- 
formed, without example) from that usage, and upon the 
motives for which (not being informed of them) he did not 
feel himself competent to decide.‘ When this message 
was received by the Senate, it aroused Randolph to a high 
pitch of resentment. 


“‘T did maintain,” said he, ‘‘the rights of the President; but 
from the moment he sent us this message, from that moment, 
did my tone and manner to him change; from that moment was 
I an altered man, and, I am afraid, not altered for the better. 

“Sir, if he would leave to the Senate the decision of the ques- 
tion, I would agree with him; but the evil genius of the 
American House of Stuart prevailed. He goes on to say that 
the question ‘involves a departure, hitherto, so far as I am 
informed, without an example, from that usage, and upon 
the motives for which, not being informed of them, I do not feel 
myself competent to decide.’ If this had been pros°cuted fora 
libel, what jury would have failed to have found a verdict on 
such an innuendo? That we were breaking away from our 
own usages to gratify personal spleen? I say nothing about 
our movements, because he was not informed of them. The 
innuendo was that our motives were black and bad. That 
moment did I put, like Hannibal, my hand on the altar, and 
swear eternal enmity against him and his, politically. From 
that moment I would do any thing within the limits of the 
Constitution and the law; for, as Chatham said of Wilkes, ‘I 
would not, in the person of the worst of men, violate those 
sanctions and privileges which are the safeguard of the rights 
and liberties of the best; but, within the limits of the Con- 
stitution and the law, if I don’t carry on the war, whether in 
the Peninsula or any where else, it shall be for want of 


2992 


resources. 


Then were spoken the scathing words involving an 
attack upon the private character of Henry Clay, who was 


: Reg. of Deb., v. 2, part I, 145. 
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addicted to the hazards of the card-table, to which no 
Kentuckian at that time could answer satisfactorily except 
with the lips of a pistol: 


‘Who made him a judge of our usages? Who constituted 
him? He has been a professor, I understand. I wish he had 
left off the pedagogue when he got into the Executive chair. 
Who made him the censor morum of this body? Will anyone 
answer this question? -Yesorno? Who? Name the person. 
Above all, who made him the searcher of hearts, and gave him 
the right, by an innuendo black as hell, to blacken our motives? 
Blacken our motives! I did not say that then. I was more 
under self-command; I did not use such strong language. I 
said, if he could borrow the eye of Omniscience himself, and 
look into every bosom here; if he could look into that most 
awful, calamitous, and tremendous of all possible gulfs, the 
naked unveiled human heart, stripped of all its coverings of 
self-love, exposed naked, as to the eye of God, I said, if he 
could do that, he was not, as President of the United States, 
entitled to pass upon our motives, although he saw and knew 
them to be bad. I said, if he had converted us to the Catholic 
religion, and was our Father Confessor, and every man in this 
House, at the footstool of the confessional had confessed a bad 
motive to him by the laws of his Church, as by this Consti- 
tution, above the law and above the church, he, as President 
of the United States, could not pass on our motives, though we 
had with our own lips told him our motives, and confessed they 
were bad. I said this then, and I say it now. Here I plant 
my foot; here I fling defiance right into his teeth before the 
American people; here I throw the gauntlet to him and the 
bravest of his compeers, to come forward and defend these 
miserable dirty lines: ‘Involving a departure, hitherto, so far 
as Iam informed, without example, from that usage, and upon 
the motives for which, not being informed of them, I do not 
feel myself competent to decide.’ Amiable modesty! I 
wonder we did not all at once fallin love with him, and agree 
una voce to publish our proceedings, except myself; for I quitted 
the Senate ten minutes before the vote was taken. I saw what 
was to follow; I knew the thing would not be done: at:all, or 
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would be done unanimously. Therefore, in spite of the re- 
monstrances of friends, I went away, not fearing that any one 
would doubt what my vote would have been, if I had staid. 
After twenty-six hours’ exertion, it was time to givein. I was 
defeated, horse, foot, and dragoons—cut up, and clean broke 
down by the coalition of Blifil and Black George—by the 
combination, unheard of till then, of the puritan with the 
blackleg.’’* 


The challenge was delivered to Randolph by General 
Jesup, Clay’s second, whose narrative of the circumstances, 
under which it was delivered, is interesting reading: 


“‘T was unable to see Mr. Randolph until the morning of the 
1st of April, when I called on him for the purpose of delivering 
the note. Previous to presenting it, however, I thought it 
proper to ascertain from Mr. Randolph himself whether the 
information which Mr. Clay had received—that he considered 
himself personally accountable for the attack on him—was 
correct. I accordingly informed Mr. Randolph that I was the 
bearer of a message from Mr. Clay, in consequence of an attack 
which he had made upon his private as well as public character 
in the Senate; that I was aware no one had the right to question 
him out of the Senate for anything said in debate, unless he 
chose voluntarily to waive his privileges as a member of that 
body. Mr. Randolph replied that the Constitution did pro- 
tect him but he would never shield himself under such a subter- 
fuge as the pleading of his privilege as a Senator from Virginia; 
that he did hold himself accountable to Mr. Clay; but he said 
that gentleman had first two pledges to redeem; one that he 
had bound himself to fight any member of the House of 
Representatives who should acknowledge himself the author 
of a certain publication in a Philadelphia paper; and the other 
that he stood pledged to establish certain facts in regard to a 
gentleman whom he would not name; but he added he could 
receive no verbal message from Mr. Clay—that any message 
from him must bein writing. I replied that I was not author- 
ized by Mr. Clay to enter into or receive any verbal 
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explanations—that the inquiries I had made were for my own 
satisfaction and upon my own responsibility—that the only 
message of which I was the bearer was in writing. I then 
presented the note and remarked that I knew nothing of Mr. 
Clay’s pledges; but that, if they existed, as he (Mr. Randolph) 
understood them, and he was aware of them, when he made the 
attack complained of, he could not avail himself of them—that 
by making the attack I thought he had waived them himself. 
He said he had not the remotest intention of taking advantage 
of the pledges referred to; that he had mentioned them merely 
to remind me that he was waiving his privilege not only as a 
Senator from Virginia but as a private gentleman; that he was 
ready to respond to Mr. Clay and would be obliged to me, if I 
would bear his note in reply; and that he would, in the course of 
the day, look out for a friend. I declined being the bearer 
of his note but informed him my only reason for declining was 
that I thought he owed it to himself to consult his friends 
before taking soimportant a step. He seized my hand, saying, 
‘You are right, Sir. I thank you for the suggestion; but, as 
you do not take my note, you must not be impatient, if you 
should not hear from me today. I now think of only two 
friends; and there are circumstances connected with one of 
them which may deprive me of his services, and the other is in 
bad health. He was sick yesterday, and may not be out to- 
day.’ Iassured him that any reasonable time, which he might 
find necessary to take, would be satisfactory. I took leave of 
him; and it is due to his memory to say that his bearing was 
throughout the interview that of a high-toned, chivalrous 
gentleman of the old school.’’? 


The member of the House, to whom Randolph referred, 
in connection with the two unredeemed pledges, was 
George Kremer of Pennsylvania, who, during the late 
Presidential contest in the House, had avowed himself the 
author of an anonymous publication, the writer of which 
Clay had declared that he would call to account were his 
identity ever disclosed, and yet had not been so good as 
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his word. The ‘‘great man’ was President Adams, with 
whom Clay had had a newspaper controversy turning upon 
a question of fact; which had become shelved. After 
Jesup left Randolph, the latter went to Benton’s room at 
Brown’s Hotel, and, without explaining the reason for his 
question, asked him whether he was a blood-relation of 
Mrs. Clay. Benton answered that he was, and then 
Randolph, remarking that this fact put an end to a request 
which he had desired to make of him, told Benton that he 
had received the challenge, had accepted it, and would 
apply to Col. Tatnall to be his second. Before leaving 
Benton, Randolph also communicated to him the fact, 
which he said that he would divulge to no other person, 
that he did not intend to fire at Clay; and he enjoined 
inviolable secrecy upon Benton in regard to this fact until 
the duel should be over. Later, he sent by the hand of 
Col. Tatnall a formal acceptance of the challenge in these 
words: 


‘‘Mr. Randolph accepts the challenge of Mr. Clay. At the 
same time, he protests against the right of any minister of the 
Executive Government of the United States to hold him 
responsible for words, spoken in debate as a Senator from 
Virginia in crimination of such minister or the administration 
under which he shall have taken office. Colonel Tatnall, of 
Georgia, the bearer of this letter, is authorized to arrange with 
General Jesup (the bearer of Mr. Clay’s challenge) the terms 
of the meeting to which Mr. Randolph is invited by that 


YT 


note. 
The terms of this note, suggesting as they did a question of 
constitutional immunity, led to an interchange of notes 
between the seconds which dispelled the impression that 
had been formed by Clay that Randolph had in his speech 
itself waived his parliamentary privilege—an act, of course, 
which could have been set down to nothing but a spirit of 
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personal defiance, and would have been tantamount to an 
invitation to Clay to challenge him. 

For a time, it looked as if the duel would be averted; 
for the seconds of the parties, with the aid of Benton, who 
was friendly to both Randolph and Clay, contrived to 
defer it for a week, in the hope that an accommodation 
might be effected. With a view to giving Randolph an 
opportunity to make an explanation that might salve 
Clay’s wounded honor, Jesup wrote to Tatnall that the 
injury of which Clay complained was that he had been 
charged by Randolph with having forged or manufactured 
a paper connected with the Panama Mission, and had been 
termed a blackleg by him. Jesup ended by saying that 
the explanation, which he considered necessary, was that 
Randolph should declare that he had had no intention of 
charging Clay, either in his public or private capacity, 
with forging or falsifying any paper or misrepresenting any 
fact; and also that the term ‘“‘blackleg’’ was not intended 
to apply to Clay. To this note Tatnall replied as follows: 


“Mr. Randolph informs me that the words used by him in 
debate were as follows: ‘That I thought it would be in my 
power to show evidence sufficiently presumptive to satisfy a 
Charlotte (County) jury that this invitation was manu- 
factured here—that Salazar’s letter [The Mexican Minister’s 
letter inviting the United States to the Congress] struck me as 
bearing a strong likeness in point of style to the other papers. 
I did not undertake to prove this but expressed my suspicion 
that the fact was so. I applied to the administration the 
epithet, ‘puritanic—diplomatic—black-legged administration.’ 
Mr. Randolph, in giving these words as those uttered by him 
in debate, is unwilling to afford any explanation as to their 
meaning and application,’’? 


Benton, who had heard the speech and was certain that 
no such words as ‘‘forging and falsifying”’ had been used 
* 30 Years’ View, by Benton, v. 1, 73. 
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by Randolph, urged at the conferences of the parties, to 
which he was freely admitted, a construction of the words 
avowed by Randolph which he thought should render a 
hostile meeting unnecessary. 


“T heard it all,” he says, ‘‘and, though sharp and cutting, 
I think it might have been heard had he been present without 
any manifestation of resentment by Mr. Clay. The part 
which he took so seriously to heart, that of having the Panama 
invitations manufactured in his office, was to my mind nothing 
more than attributing to him a diplomatic superiority which 
enabled him to obtain from the South American Ministers the 
invitations that he wanted; and not at all that they were 
spurious fabrications. As to the expression ‘blackleg and puri- 
tan,’ it was merely a sarcasm to strike by antithesis, and which, 
being without foundation, might have been disregarded.”’ 


These views, Benton tells us, if they had come from Ran- 
dolph himself might have been sufficient; “‘but he was 
inexorable and would not authorize a word to be said be- 
yond what he had written.”’ 

We have gone with some detail into the efforts made to 
prevent the Randolph-Clay duel because, among other 
reasons, their futility furnishes us with another proof of 
the wanton malice which led Henry Adams to insinuate 
that Randolph was a calculating bully who never exposed 
his skin to any real risk when he could avoid it. ; 

All hope of arresting the duel having been dissipated, 
the seconds proceeded to make the necessary arrange- 
ments for it. Half past four o’clock, in the afternoon on 
Saturday, April 8, 1826, was fixed as the time for it; a 
spot in a dense forest on the Virginia side of the Potomac 
above the Little Falls Bridge as the place. Pistols were to 
be the weapons, the distance was to be ten paces, each party 
was to be attended by his two seconds and a surgeon, and 
Benton was to be at liberty to be present as a common 
friend of the principals. There was to be no practising 
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beforehand; and the words ‘‘one,’”’ ‘‘two,” ‘‘three,”’ 
‘“‘stop’’ were to be given out after the word “‘fire”’ in quick 
succession. It was at the instance of Randolph that 
Virginia was selected as the scene of the combat. It was 
for words spoken in debate as a Virginia Senator that he 
had been called out, and, if he fell, he wished to fall on the 
soil endeared to him by every tie of devoted loyalty and 
affection. There was at this time in Virginia a statute 
against duelling, but, as he did not intend to fire at Clay, 
he did not lack the casuistry to persuade himself that he 
would not violate it by merely facing Clay and his pistol. 

The evening before the duel, Benton called to see Clay. 
Some degree of estrangement had sprung up between 
them since the recent Presidential contest in the House, 
and he wished to show Clay that it had not affected his 
personal regard for him. The family were in the parlor, 
there was company with them, some of whom remained 
late, Clay’s youngest child (James, Benton thought it 
was) fell asleep upon the sofa, and Mrs. Clay was, as always 
since the death of her daughter, the picture of deso- 
lation, but calm and “‘conversable,’’ and apparently 
ignorant of the approaching event. All these things 
Benton recollected only as we recollect the incidents which 
fringed some tragicmoment. At last, when all but Clay 
and Benton had deserted the room, Benton obtained the 
opportunity that he desired to assure Clay that, despite 
political differences, his personal feelings towards him were 
unchanged, and that, in whatever concerned his life or 
honor, his best wishes went with him. Clay made a kin- 
dred response, and at midnight they parted. 

On the day of the duel, and only a short time before it 
was to take place, Benton called to see Randolph too. 
Randolph was then living halfway between Washington 
and Georgetown, and, therefore, on the road that led to the 
duelling ground. Benton wished to ascertain whether 
Randolph’s intention of not firing at Clay was still un- 
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altered. He knew that he could not ask such a question 
directly of a man so sensitive to his word as Randolph, so 
he told of his visit to Clay the night before, of the pro- 
longed sitting, the sleeping child, and the unsuspecting 
wife; and added that he could not help reflecting how 
different everything might be the next night. ‘‘Ran- 
dolph understood me perfectly,’’ declares Benton, ‘‘and 
immediately said with a quietude of look and expression 
which seemed to rebuke an unworthy doubt: ‘I shall do 
nothing to disturb the sleep of the child or the repose of 
the mother.’’’ His seconds, Tatnall and General James 
Hamilton, of South Carolina, were engaged at the time in 
the next room in their preparations for the duel.* 

In the meantime, that is the night before, Randolph had 
imparted to Hamilton also his intention of not firing at 
Clay. 


‘“Mr. Randolph,”’ says Hamilton, “sent for me. I found 
him calm but in a singularly kind and confiding mood. He 
told me that he had something on his mind to tell me. He 
then remarked: ‘Hamilton, I have determined to receive 
without returning Clay’s fire’ nothing shall induce me to harm 
a hair of his head; I will not make his wife a widow or his 
children orphans. Their tears would be shed over his grave; 
but, when the sod of Virginia rests on my bosom, there is not 
in this wide world one individual to pay this tribute upon mine.’ 
His eyes filled, and, resting his head upon his hand, we re- 
mained some moments silent.”’ 


The friendship between them, Hamilton says, was a sort 
of posthumous friendship bequeathed by their mothers. 
After adverting to the painful situation, in which Ran- 
dolph’s resolution placed him, Hamilton contented him- 
self with saying that, on such a subject, a man’s own con- 
science and bosom were his best monitors. He would not 
advise, he said, but, under the enormous and unprovoked 
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personal insult which Randolph had offered to Clay, he 
could not dissuade. He felt bound, however, he added, to 
tell Tatnall of Randolph’s decision; which he did the 
same night; with the result that together they repaired to 
Randolph’s lodgings about midnight and found him 
reading Paradise Lost. For some moments, he would not 
permit them to say a word about the duel, but entered 
upon a strain of animated comment upon one of his 
favorite passages in Milton. When this topic had been 
exhausted, Tatnall told him that he had been informed 
of his resolution not to return Clay’s fire, and that, if he 
was to go out only to see him shot down, Randolph must 
find some other friend. Finally, after much talk, Tatnall 
was persuaded that his withdrawal as a second might lead 
to misconception and consented to let Randolph have his 
way; Randolph saying with a smile, ‘‘Well, Tatnall, I 
promise you one thing, if I see the devil in Clay’s eye, and 
that, with malice prepense, he means to take my life, I may 
change my mind.’’? 

According to Benton, however, Randolph’s intention 
not to fire at Clay underwent a brief modification, owing 
to the disturbing impression made upon his mind by a 
circumstance of which he was informed by Tatnall. This 
was that Clay, who was unaccustomed to the use of the 
pistol, had expressed the fear that he might not be able to 
fire in time, if the ‘‘word”’ was to be given out so quickly 
as had been agreed upon. This remark suggested to 
Randolph’s mind the idea that Clay was actuated by a 
deliberate, cold-blooded desire to kill him. The conse- 
quence was that, when Benton came up behind Ran- 
dolph’s carriage near the duelling-ground, and spoke to 
Randolph’s body-servant, John, Randolph recognized 
Benton’s voice, and, looking out of his carriage-window, 
said: ‘‘Colonel, since I saw you, and since I have been in 
this carriage, I have heard something which may make me 
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change my determination. Col. Hamilton will give you a 
note which will explain it.’’ Hamilton, who was in the 
carriage with Randolph, when this was said, did after- 
wards, in the course of the afternoon, hand this note to 
Benton. It was in these words: 


“Information received from Col. Tatnall, since I got into 
the carriage, may induce me to change my mind of not return- 
ing Mr. Clay’s fire. I seek not his death. I would not have 
_ his blood upon my hands—it will not be upon my soul, if shed 
in self-defense—for the world. He has determined by the use 
of a long preparatory caution by words to get time to kill me. 
May I not then disable him? Yes, if I please.’ 


The ground was marked off; and Tatnall won the choice 
of position, which gave Jesup the right to say ‘“‘the word.” 
The principals saluted each other courteously, as they 
took their places on an east and west line, in a little depres- 
sion; Clay just in front of a small stump; Randolph just 
in front of a low gravelly bank. Benton was standing on 
alittle hillock nearby, where he could see all that was done 
and hear all that was said. Near him, was John who had 
followed him closely, speaking not a word, but evincing the 
gravest anxiety about his master. Before Randolph took 
his position, Tatnall had induced him to receive his pistol 
from him with the hair-trigger sprung, notwithstanding 
that Randolph had objected to doing so because he was 
not in the habit of handling a hair-triggered pistol, and 
was wearing a thick buckskin glove. What Randolph 
apprehended, happened. While Jesup, in response to his 
request, was rehearsing ‘‘the word,”’ as it was to be given 
out, and Randolph was adjusting the butt of his pistol to 
his hand, with the muzzle pointed downwards almost at 
the ground, the weapon exploded. Clay’s pistol had not 
then even been handed to him but was being conveyed 
to him by one of his seconds, Senator Josiah S. Johnston, 
of Louisiana, who was still several steps from him. As 
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soon as the explosion took place, Randolph turned to 
Tatnall and exclaimed: ‘‘I protested against the hair- 
trigger’; whereupon Tatnall assumed all the blame for 
having sprung the hair. According to Hamilton, at or 
about the same time, Jesup called out that he would in- 
stantly leave the ground with his friend if that occurred 
again. * 

A scrutiny began to be made into the circumstances 
surrounding the explosion, which must have been little less 
than wormwood to Randolph, when Clay, with the noble 
generosity which was a part of his nature, cut the inquiry 
short by the assertion that it was clearly an accident. 
Ar other pistol was then handed to Randolph, and an 
exchange of shots between Clay and him followed. Ran- 
dolph’s bullet struck the stump behind Clay, and Clay’s 
knocked up the earth and gravel behind Randolph, in a 
line with the level of Randolph’s hips. Both bullets, says 
Benton, were so true and close that it was a marvel how 
they missed. Benton then felt that it was time for him 
to interpose, and he joined the group and offered his 
mediation, but Clay, with the wave of his hand, with 
which he was accustomed to put aside a trifle, exclaimed: 
‘“This is child’s play !’’, and insisted upon another exchange 
of shots, and Randolph also made the same demand. The 
seconds were therefore directed to reload. While this was 
being done, Benton took Randolph aside and importuned 
him moreeagerly even than beforetoyieldto some accommo- 
dation; but he found him, he says, more determined than 
he had ever seen him, and for the first time impatient and 
seemingly annoyed and dissatisfied at the efforts of Ben- 
ton to bring the occasion to a peaceful conclusion. “The 
accidental fire of his pistol preyed upon his feelings. He 
was doubly chagrined at it, both as a circumstance, 
susceptible in itself of an unfair interpretation, and 
as having been the immediate and controlling cause of his 
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firing at Mr. Clay.” It was during this interval that 
Randolph laid before Benton the facts which had 
produced the fluctuation of purpose evidenced by the note 
that Hamilton had handed Benton. At the same time, he 
declared that in firing he had not sought the life of Clay, 
that he had not aimed even as high as Clay’s knees—for it 
was no mercy to shoot a man in the knee—that his aim 
was no higher than Clay’s knee-band, and that his only 
object was to disable him and spoil his aim. 


“And then,”’ Benton says, ‘‘added with a beauty of expres- 
sion and a depth of feeling which no studied oratory can ever 
attain, and which I shall never forget, these impressive words: 
‘I would not have seen him fall mortally, or even doubtfully, 
wounded for all the land that is watered by the King of 
Floods and all his tributary streams.’ After uttering these 
words, and again refusing to explain outside of the Senate any 
words that he had used in it, and declaring positively that he 
would not return Clay’s fire the next time, Randolph resumed 
his station opposite to his antagonist. Benton then withdrew 
a little way into the woods, and kept his eyes fixed on Ran- 
dolph, knowing that he alone of the two duellists was now 
in danger. Randolph received Clay’s fire which knocked up 
the gravel in the same place as before, raised his pistol and 
discharged it in the air, and exclaimed: ‘I do not fire at you, Mr. 
Clay,’ and immediately advanced, and tendered his hand to 
Clay. Clay, in the same spirit, met him half-way, and the two 
shook hands; Randolph, whose coat skirt had been pierced by 
Clay’s bullet very near the hip, saying jocosely: ‘You owe me 
acoat, Mr. Clay,’ and Clay promptly and very happily replying: 
‘I am glad the debt is no greater.’”’ 


Benton then came up, and, somewhat like the good geni- 
usin a novel, who rights everything at the last bya sea- 
sonable éclaircissement, diffused good humor throughout 
the group, already joyous enough, by divulging the secret 
which had been locked up in his breast for eight days. On 
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his way to Washington, he stopped at Randolph’s lodgings, 
and supped with him and his companions. None of the 
party, he says, had felt the need for dinner that day.* In 
concluding his vivid account of the duel, he indulges in 
these reflections which we read at the present time in very 
much the same spirit as that in which we scan the rich 
suits of medizval armor in the Metropolitan Museum in 
New York. 


“On Monday, the parties exchanged cards, and social 
relations were formally and courteously restored. It was 
about the last high-toned duel that I have witnessed, and 
among the highest-toned that I have ever witnessed, and so 
happily conducted to a fortunate issue—a result due to the 
noble character of the seconds as well as to the generous and 
heroic spirit of the principals. Certainly, duelling is bad, and 
has been put down, but not quite so bad as its substitute— 
revolvers, bowie-knives, blackguarding and _ street-assassi- 
nations under the pretext of self-defense.’’? 


Indeed, extinct as is the duel in the United States today, 
the conduct of all the parties to this famous transaction 
was so manly and generous that we experience little 
difficulty in understanding the enthusiasm that it inspired 
in a connoisseur like Benton, whose interest in it was, it is 
easy to see, that of a Sir Lucius O’ Trigger as well as that of 
a sincere friend of the two principals. (a) 

A few days after the duel, Randolph opened his heart 
to Dr. Brockenbrough in these words: 


“T cannot write. I tried yesterday to answer your letter, 
but I could not doit. My pen choked. The hysterica passio 
of poor old Lear came over me. [I left a letter for you in case 
of the worst. It now lies on my mantel-piece. Perhaps, you 
may, one time or other, see it. I ama fatalist. Iam all but 
friendless.... Benton begins to understand and to love me. 
Nothing has stood in his way. No lions in his path. Had I 
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suffered it, he would have gone with me, as my friend. In 
that case, I should not have violated the laws of Virginia. It 
was not my intention to do so...and.. . were ardent, 
honorable, devoted to my cause, but obtuse, wanted tact. I am 
a fatalist. On no one occasion of my life have I ever been 
in extremity that they, to whom my heart yearned and 
turned for aid, or at least for comfort, have not appeared to 
hold aloof from me. I say appeared. I am assured that it 
was appearance only in both instances, on the part of the two 
persons in Virginia, who shared highest in my confidence and 
regard. But, when a man comes home from the strife and 
conflict of this wicked world, and its vile and sinful inhabitants, 
it is then that a certain tone of voice—an averted look—or 
even the sweet, austere composure of our first mother cuts 
him to the heart in the reception of the wife of his bosom. 
The words are nothing; the countenance and the tone of voice, 
the last especially, everything. 

“T again repeat that Icannot write. But I shall be thankful 
for your letters; as long as I could, I gave you what Ihad. I 
too am bankrupt, and have as good a right to break as the 
rest. God bless you both.’’* 


At times, during the first session of the 19th Congress, 
Randolph made a handsome atonement for his excessive 
calls upon the attention of his fellow-Senators. In one of 
his speeches during this session he said: ‘‘It is an infirm- 
ity of my nature to have an obstinate constitutional pre- 
ference of the true over the agreeable.’’ His _ self-intro- 
spection in this case was not at fault; for it is his praise 
above that of any public man of his time of equal perspi- 
cacity that, in the earliest stages of the sectional struggle 
between the North and South, he allowed no suggestion of 
timidity, personal ambition, or cant to restrain him from 
fearlessly stating the naked truths underlying the struggle. 
Take for example what he had to say about negro slavery 
in his speech on March 2, 1826, on ‘‘Negro Slavery in 
South America”’ : 
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“T know there are gentlemen,’’ said Randolph, ‘“‘not only 
from the Northern, but from the Southern, States, who think 
that this unhappy question—for such it is—of negro slavery, 
which the Constitution has vainly attempted to blink, by not 
using the term, should never be brought into public notice, 
more especially into that of Congress, and most especially 
here. Sir, with every due respect for the gentlemen who 
think so, I differ from them, toto coelo. Sir, it is a thing which 
cannot be hid—it is not a dry rot that you can cover with the 
carpet, until the house tumbles about your ears—you might 
as well try to hide a volcano in full operation—it cannot be 
hid; it is a cancer in your face, and must be treated secundum 
arlem; it must not be tampered with by quacks, who never 
saw the disease or the patient and prescribe across the Atlantic. 
It must be, if you will, let alone; but, on this very principle of 
letting it alone, it is that I have brought in my resolution. I 
am willing to play what is called child’s play—let me alone and 
I will let you alone; let my resolution alone, and I will say 
nothing in support of it; for there is a want of sense in saying 
anything in support of a resolution that nobody opposes. Sir, 
will the Senate pardon my repeating the words of a great man, 
which cannot be too often repeated? ‘A small danger, menac- 
ing an inestimable object, is of more importance, in the eyes of 
a wise man, than the greatest danger which can possibly 
threaten an object of minor consequence.’ The question 
before us is, is this an object of inestimable consequence? I 
do not put the question to you, Sir. I know what your answer 
will be. I know what will be the answer of every husband, 
father, son, and brother, throughout the Southern States; I 
know that on this depends the honor of every matron and 
maiden—of every matron (wife or widow) between the Ohio 
and the Gulf of Mexico. I know that upon it depends the 
life’s blood of the little ones which are lying in their cradles, in 
happy ignorance of what is passing around them; and not the 
white ones only, for shall not we too kill—shall we not react 
the scenes which were acted in Guatemala, and elsewhere, 
except I hope, with far different success; for if, with a superior- 
ity in point of numbers, as well as of intelligence and courage, 
we should suffer ourselves to be, as there, vanquished, we 
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should deserve to have negroes for our task-masters, and for 
the husbands of our wives. This, then, is the inestimable 
object which the gentleman from Carolina views in the same 
light that I do, and that you do too, Sir, and to which every 
Southern bosom responds;—a chord which, when touched, 
even by the most delicate hand, vibrates to the heart of every 
man in our country. I wish I could maintain, with truth, 
that it came within the other predicament—that it is a small 
danger, but it is a great danger; it is a danger that has in- 
creased, is increasing, and must be diminished, or it must come 
to its regular catastrophe.’’* 


Though in a different vein, a passage in a speech on 
Executive Powers delivered by Randolph on March 30, 
1826, is equally good. When his last speeches on the 
tariff were delivered in the House, the policy of protection 
was obnoxious to Massachusetts. ‘‘I bless God,”’ he said, 
‘that Massachusetts and old Virginia are once again 
rallying under the same banner against oppressive and 
unconstitutional taxation.’’*? But, when his speech on 
*‘Executive Powers’’ was delivered, he had fully awakened 
to the fact that political alliances of this kind are so closely 
akin to amorous intercourse, in point of inconstancy, that 
the language of the latter would serve as well for the 
former. Massachusetts had gone over to Henry Clay, 
and the doctrine of American Protection, taking Daniel 
Webster along with her. 


“But I did immediately after this transaction,”’ [the support 
given by Henry Clay to Webster in the discussion of the Greek 
Question], Randolph said, “write a letter to a friend which 
letter, with its postmark and date, can now be produced, 
stating that, according to my view of things, an alliance, 
offensive and defensive, had been got up between old Massa- 
chusetts and Kentucky, between the frost of January and 
young, blythe, buxom and blooming May, the eldest daughter 
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of Virginia, young Kentucky, not so young however as not to 
make a prudent match and sell her charms for their full value. 
I had been an eye and ear witness of the billing and cooing 
between the old sinner and the young saint, and had no doubt 
that the consummation would in a decent time be effected.”’* 


The application of this clever ridicule to the “‘corrupt 
bargain’? between Clay and Adams is too manifest for 
comment. How mixed were the sensations excited by the 
brilliancy, the garrulity, the irrelevancy, the eccentricity 
and the extravagance which distinguished Randolph’s 
speeches in the Senate, during the first session of the 19th 
Congress, when his mind was unquestionably disordered, 
we may judge by contrasting a letter from a Washington 
correspondent, which appeared in the Richmond Enquirer 
on April 25, 1826, and the evidence, presented by an 
editorial, which appeared in the same newspaper three 
days later. 


The letter says: 


“Randolph delivered yesterday the greatest speech of his 
life and, as he said, the last of this session. The like of it was 
never seen, heard nor felt before. He spoke for six complete 
hours from one to seven. For six hours, he filled his vials from 
the fountains of bitterness—filled them to overflowing—and 
emptied them on heads high and low. For six hours, he trod 
the wine-press of indignant wrath; for six hours the Senate 
and a brilliant audience were fixed as the marble columns 
which supported the dome of the chamber. The stenographer 
was busy, but in vain. It is not for paper to tell that speech.” 


The editorial said: 


‘Mr. Randolph’s zeal and intrepidity have drawn a fiery 
wasp’s nest around his head. He has been exhibited in almost 
every variety of shape to excite detestation or contempt. He 
has been painted as amadman—as a malignant—as a dotard— 
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in fact what animadversion has been spared to him? They 
have tried even to lie him down—little anecdotes have been 
circulated to render him ridiculous.” 


On May 20, 1826, Randolph boarded a steamboat at 
Philadelphia, which conveyed him to the packet, Alex- 
ander, Capt. Baldwin. A large crowd had gathered at the 
wharf in Baltimore in 1824 to see him off for New York on 
his second voyage to Europe; but the increased public 
curiosity, of which he was now the object, because of his 
chequered career in the United States Senate and his recent 
duel with Henry Clay, one of the popular idols, assembled 
such ‘‘an immense concourse’’ at the steamboat landing 
that, to avoid the throng, that rushed after him into the 
cabin of the steamboat, he had to take refuge in the 
ladies’ cabin. 

On his arrival at Liverpool, Randolph was detained 
there for a time by public attentions of one kind or 
another. Ata dinner given by the Corporation of Liver- 
pool to Huskisson, its representative in Parliament, his 
health was proposed by Huskisson, and he responded in 
what seems to have been a very happy speech; taking care 
to accentuate the community of interest which existed 
between the cotton planter of America and the cotton 
spinner of England, and following up his speech with two 
toasts: ‘‘The Town and Trade of Liverpool,’ and 
‘England and America, the mother and the daughter.” 
Afterwards, he accompanied Huskisson on a steam- 
packet excursion and, his health being again proposed 
by that gentleman on this excursion, he delivered another 
speech which seems to have been cordially received. It 
is said that, during the excursion, he talked ‘‘incessantly 
and instructed as well as delighted the company,” and 
many of his pithy remarks, including his opinion that 
the Irish peasant was deprived of his proper share of the 
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fruits of the earth, and his opinion that the Virginians 
would as soon have their noses cut off as abandon viva 
voce voting, were reported in the English press. ‘Then, 
Sir,’ said one gentleman to him, ‘‘your mode of voting is 
the same as in England?”’ ‘‘Aye, to be sure,” replied 
Randolph. ‘‘Have we not been steering on the same course 
ever since we left you without touching or taking in sail? 
Only we have thrown the King overboard, God_ bless 
him.’’ So fascinating, we are told, was Randolph’s con- 
versation that he could with difficulty escape from the 
crowd that still lingered about him at the close of the day. 
From the same source of information, we learn, quite in 
keeping with modern reportorial methods, that he was 
‘‘dressed in a blue coat, yellow silk neckcloth, and blue 
trousers.’’* Then, doubtless, as now, the kind of American, 
who interested an Englishman the most, was the kind that 
resembled the average Englishman the least. From 
Great Britain, Randolph passed to the Continent, and, 
during his travels abroad at this time, he wrote a number 
of letters to Dr. Brockenbrough from which we shall 
make a few extracts: 


““HOLKHAM, Sunday, July 16th, 1826. 


‘‘A month has now elapsed since I landed in England, during 
which time I have not received a line from any friend, except 
Benton, who wrote to me on the eve of his departure from 
Babylon the Great to Missouri. Missouri!, and here am I 
writing in the parlor of the New Inn, at the gate of Mr. Coke’s 
park, where art has mastered nature in one of her least amiable 
moods. To say the truth, he that would see this country to 
advantage must not end with the barren sands and flat, 
infertile healths (strike out the /;I meant to write heaths) of 
the east country, but must reserve the vale of Severn and 
Wales for a bonne bouche. Although I was told at Norwich 
that Mr. Coke was at home (and by a particular friend of his 
too), yet I find that he and Lady Anne are gone to the very 
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extremity of this huge county to a wool fair, at Thetford, 
sixty-five miles off; and, while my companion, Mr. Williams, 
of S. C. (son of David R. W.), is gone to the Hall, I am re- 
solved to bestow, if not ‘all,’ a part at least of ‘my tediousness’ 
upon you. Tediousness, indeed, for what have I to write 
about, unless to tell you that my health, so far from getting 
better, was hardly ever worse?. .. Mr. Williams has been 
very attentive and kindtome. I have been trying to persuade 
him to abandon me to the underwriters as a total loss, but he 
will not desert me; so that I meditate giving him the slip for his 
own sake. We saw Dudley Inn and a bad race at Newmarket, 
on our way to Norwich. There we embarked on the river Yare, 
and proceeded to Yarmouth by the steampacket. We re- 
turned to Norwich by land, and by different routes; he, by the 
direct road, and I, by Beccles, fifteen miles further; and yet I 
arrived first. Through Lord Suffield’s politeness, who gave 
me a most hearty invitation to Gunton, I was enabled to see 
the Castle (now the county jail) to the best advantage. His 
lordship is a great prison discipline financier, and was very 
polite to me when I was in England four years ago. I met 
him by mere accident at the inn at Norwich, where the coach 
from Beccles stopped. . . . 

I see that Ritchie hascome out against me. I looked for 
nothing better. But why talk of such things?” .. . 


“Tur HAGUE, Tuesday, August 8, 1826. 


«The Portfolio reached me in safety.” So much had I written 
of a letter to you in London, but I was obliged to drop my pen 
in G. Marx’ compting-house, and here I am,and at your service 
at The Hague. . 

“In my passage from London, I met with a serious accident, 
that might have been fatal. We broke our engine, and, when 
the pilot boarded us, I was desirous to get on board of his boat; 
to do this, I had to cross the quarter-deck. The skylight of the 
ladies’ cabin was open, but (pour bienséance) the ‘orifice’ was 
covered with our colors, and the grating, being removed only 
about 18 inches, a complete pit-fall or trap was made, into 
which I fell, and my right side, immediately below the inser- 
tion of the false ribs into the spine, was ‘brought up by the 
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combings of the sky-light.’ I lay for some minutes nearly 
senseless, and it was more than an hour before I could be 
moved from the deck. My whole side, kidney and liver, are 
very much affected. It has obliged me to suspend my course 
of Swain’s Panacea, upon which I entered a few days before 
I left London. 

“T have not seen Mr. Gallatin. Mr. John A. King, our 
chargé d'affaires, was very polite to me. We met on neutral 
ground at the Traveller’s Club-House, in Pall Mall, No. 49. 

“IT am pleased with Holland. Cleanliness here becomes a 
virtue. My companion’s, Mr. Wms’, passport wanting some 
formularies, and our chargé (Mr. C. Hughes! oh for some of 
Giles’ notes of admiration!!! !) not being present, Sir Charles 
Bagot has been good enough to do the needful. I waited upon 
him in Mr. Wms’ behalf, and was received by him with the 
greatest warmth, asked to dine en famille (as I leave The 
Hague to-morrow for Leyden), and told that any letters 
brought to [the] dinner would be forwarded by his courier to 
London. To him, therefore, I am obliged for a conveyance for 
this. 

‘Apropos to Giles; I think I know him to the bottom, if he 
has any bottom. I know also the advantage that will be 
taken of me; the formidable array of enemies that I have to 
encounter. I might have neutralized some of them; but, as 
Bonaparte said on another occasion, ‘it is not in my character.’ 
Whatever may be the decision of the Virginia Assembly on my 
case, I shall always say that a capricious change of her public 
agents has never been the vice of the Government or the people 
of Virginia, and that, whenever a man is dismissed from the 
service of either, it is strong presumptive evidence (prima 
facie) of his unfitness for the place. . . . 

“Your intelligence about the election, about W. S. A., [Wm. 
S. Archer] and W. R. J., [Wm. R. Johnson] and W. B. G., 
[Wm. B. Giles] was highly gratifying. I hope that my initials 
are intelligible to you, for your Miss S., upon whom you say 
Mr. M. D. was attending, is une inconnue @ mot. I did not 
know that you had any Richmond Belles, of whom the Beaux 
could say, ‘I love my love with an S., because’ &c., &c. 

“Poor Stevenson, I think, has no daughter, or child, even. 
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Remember me kindly to him and the Lord Chief, and do not 
forget my best love and duty to madame. Tell her, and mark 
it yourself, that you at home may and can write long gossiping 
letters, but a man at the end of a journey, harassed by a valet 
de place, and commissionaire pour le passeporte, has no stomach 
but for his coffee and bed. Such is my case (this day excepted, 
and even today Iam a good deal wearied by a jaunt to Schevel- 
ing, and Mr. Wms’ business); and such has it been since I set 
my foot on the quay at Liverpool. 

“And so old Mr. Adams is dead; on the 4th of July, too, just 
half a century after our Declaration of Independence; and leav- 
ing his son on the throne. This is Euthanasia, indeed. They 
have killed Mr. Jefferson, too, on the same day, but I don’t 
believe iteo2!. ©: 

“Pray, lias the Enquirer come out against me? I see some- 
thing that looks like it in the matter of Mr. D., of M S? 
Le vrai n’est pas toujours le vraisemblable. There is a dessous 
de cartes there, that is not understood. But who does really 
understand anything? The English know us only through 
the medium of New York and Yankee newspapers, and, which 
is worse, through the Yankees themselves. The only Virginia 
papers, that I saw at the North and South American Coffee 
House, were the Norfolk Beacon, ditto Herald, and Richmond 
Whig. They don’t take the Enquirer. What a pretty notion 
they must have of usin Virginia. Adieu for the present.” 


“PALL MALL, Sept. 22, 1826. Friday. 


“Tt is now agreed on all hands that misery, crime and prof- 
ligacy are in a state of rapid and alarming increase. The Pitt 
and paper system (for although he did not begin it, yet he 
brought it to its last stage of imperfection) is now developing 
features that ‘fright the isle from its propriety.’ 

“Your letter reached me in Paris where I was in a measure 
compelled to go, in consequence of my having incautiously set 
my foot in that huge man-trap, France. I had there neither 
time nor opportunity to answer it, and now I have not power 
to doit. The dinner to M. does, I confess, not a little surprise 
me. I know not what to think of these times, and of the state 
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of things in our country. The vulgarity and calumny of the 
press I could put up with, if I could see any tokens of that 
manly, straight-forward spirit and manner that once dis- 
tinguished Virginia. Sincerity and truth are so far out of 
fashion that nobody nowadays seems to expect them in the 
intercourse of life. But I am becoming censorious, and how 
can I help it in this canting and speaking age, where the very 
children are made to cry or laugh as a well drilled recruit 
shoulders or grounds his firelock. 

“T dined yesterday with Mr. Marx—it was a private party— 
and took additional cold. This morning, my expectoration is 
quite bloody, but I do not apprehend that it comes from the 
lungs. It is disagreeable, however, not only in itself, but 
because I have promised my Lord Chief Justice Best to visit 
him at his seat in Kent, and another gentleman, also, in the 
same county; ‘invicta,’ unconquered Kent.” 


““PALL MALL, October 13, 1826. 


“Mr. W. J. Barksdale writes his father that a run will be 
made at me by G s [Giles] this winter. On this subject, I 
can only repeat what I have said before—that, when the Com- 
monwealth of Virginia dismisses a servant, it is strong pre- 
sumptive evidence of his unfitness for the station. If it shall 
apply to my own case, I cannot help it. But I should have 
nothing to wish on this subject, if the Assembly could be put 
in possession of a tolerably faithful account of what I have said 
and done. I have been systematically and industriously mis- 
represented. I had determined to devote this last summer 
to a revision of my speeches, but my life would have paid 
the forfeit, had I persisted in that determination. Many 
of the misrepresentations proceed from the ‘ineffable stu- 
pidity’ of the reporters, but some must, I think, be in- 
tentional. ... In most instances, my meaning has been 
mistaken. In some, it has been reversed. If I live, I will set 
this matter right. So much for Ego. 

“T see that Peyton R. advertises his land on River. 
This was the last of my name and race left whom I would go 
and see. The ruin is no doubt complete. . 
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“Town is empty, and I live, a complete hermit, in London. 
If you see the English newspapers, you will see what a horrible 
state of society exists in this strange country, where one class 
is dying of hunger and another with surfeit. The amount of 
crime is fearful; and cases of extreme atrocity are not wanting. 
The ministry will not find themselves upon a bed of roses when 
Parliament meets.’’! 


With the beginning of the second session of the 19th 
Congress, Randolph was again in his seat in the Senate, 
but, during the winter, he took no part in the debates of 
that body. It soon became apparent that his reélection to 
the Senate might not be unopposed. On Jan. I, 1827, he 
wrote to Dr. Brockenbrough: 


, To pretend indifference to the approaching election, would 
be the height of affectation and falsehood; but, go how it may, 
I trust that I shall bear myself under success or defeat in a 
manner that my friends will not disapprove. I have ever 
looked up to Virginia as to a mother whose rebukes I was 
bound to receive with filial submission; and no instance of her 
displeasure, however severe, shall ever cause me to lose sight 
of my duty to her.’’? 


A few days before the election, Ritchie stated in the 
Richmond Enquirer that the reélection of Randolph would 
not be contested.3 An effort to induce Philip P. Barbour 
to become a candidate had failed; similar approaches had 
been made to John Floyd, and had met with no encourage- 
ment; and it was understood that John Tyler, too, had 
withheld his countenance from a movement in his behalf, 
on the ground that the State-Rights party was too small to 
be weakened by divisions.4 But, on the very day that 
Ritchie made his statement, he learned that opposition to 
the reélection of Randolph was brewing, and that Tyler 
would be brought forward as his opponent.’ The ele- 


1 Garland, v. 2, 269, 275. Td. 270: 
3 Richm. Enq., Jan. 16, 1827. 4 Ibid. 5 Ibid. 
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ments, constituting the opposition in the Legislature, were 
all the members, with one or two exceptions perhaps, who 
had once been Federalists, the friends of the Adams 
administration, the friends of Henry Clay, and the 
Republicans who were enemies of the Adams adminis- 
tration, but had been induced by the eccentric conduct of 
Randolph in the Senate to believe that he should not be 
returned to that body.‘ It was also thought by Ritchie 
that some four or five votes might have been turned 
against Randolph by a correspondence between certain 
Republican members of the House of Delegates and John 
Tyler which had been read in the House.? (a) This 
correspondence was initiated by a letter to Tyler, dated 
Jan. 13, 1827, and signed by Linn Banks, Alexander 
Smyth, Wm. F. Gordon, Daniel A. Wilson and Wm. QO, 
Goode, which read in part as follows: 


““We understand that the friends of the administration and 
others will support you for the Senate in opposition to Mr. 
Randolph. We desire to understand distinctly whether they 
have your consent or not; and, if not, will you be pleased to say 
explicitly that you will not abandon the Chair of State at this 
time to accept a seat in the Senate?’’3 


To this letter Tyler replied that he was unacquainted with 
the political preferences of those disposed to sustain him 
for the Senate; that his political opinions on the funda- 
mental principles of the Government were the same as the 
opinions espoused by Randolph, that he admired him 
most highly for his undeviating attachment to the Con- 
stitution, manifested at all times, and through all the 
events of a long, political life, and that, if any man voted 
for him under a different persuasion, he would most griev- 
ously deceive himself, that he had constantly opposed 
himself to all solicitations that he should become a candi- 
date against Randolph, and desired most earnestly to be 
* Richm. Eng., Jan. 16, 1827. 2 Ibid. 3 Ibid. 
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Taken from picture owned by John Stewart Bryan, Richmond, Va. 
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left at peace, that there was no consideration, either 
political or private, which could lead him to desire the 
office, and that, from the first to the Jast, everywhere, and 
to all, with whom he had conversed, this had been his 
uniform language. Tyler, however, declined to say 
categorically whether he would abandon the Chair of 
State, at that time, to accept a seat in the Senate. Should 
the office, he said, in opposition to his wishes (a result 
which he could not anticipate), be conferred upon him, he 
would then give to the expression of the legislative will such 
reflection, and pronounce such decision, as his sense of what 
was due to it might seem to require.’ All of which, of 
course, was simply a dignified way of saying that, if Chance 
would have him King, why Chance might crown him. 

When the election came on in the House, the relative 
merits of Randolph and Tyler were freely discussed by 
their respective partisans, and the speech of Samuel 
McD. Moore, of Rockbridge, especially gives us a very 
good idea of the animus of the fight against Randolph at 
this time, and of the grotesque absurdities about him, to 
which Rumor, always a more or less mendacious slut in 
his case, had recently given tongue. ‘‘The Senate of the 
United States,’”’ said Mr. Moore, “‘had been the most 
august and dignified body in the world until Mr. Ran- 
dolph was. elected to it... .... mul, 1 the accounts or 
Mr. Randolph’s conduct in that body were to be believed, 
it no longer possessed that dignity and elevation of char- 
acter. On one occasion, it was said, he strewed his papers 
all over the floor, and prohibited anybody from touching 
them; on another, he undressed and dressed himself in the 
Senate chamber.’”’ Mr. Randolph, he said, drank to an 
excess and cut the capers of a Merry Andrew. Could any 
gentleman, he asked, find an apology for conduct like this? 
Was it owing to excitement or drink? If to excitement, he 
was mad; if to drink, he was drunk.’ 


t Richm, Eng., Jan. 16, 1827. : 2 Tind. 
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On the ballot which followed the discussion of the 
candidates, the vote was as follows: Tyler, 115, Randolph, 
I10, scattering, 2, blank, 1; so that Tyler was declared 
elected and a committee appointed to notify him of his 
election. In the judgment of Ritchie, the number of 
Adams and Clay men who voted for Tyler were only 30.? 

In one respect, at any rate, Randolph’s defeat for re- 
election to the Senate served only to bring out into clear 
relief the conspicuous station that his advocacy of South- 
ern interests had won for him. Commenting on his defeat, 
Ritchie, the renowned editor, who had denounced him in 
I8II as a ‘‘nuisance and a curse,’ used these remarkable 
words: 


‘But we would have humbly preferred John Randolph to 
any other man. The Legislature had previously taken him 
from the citizens of his District and placed him in the Senate. 
Whatever had been his transgressions, they had passed a sort 
of Act of Amnesty over him. He was in the office, he had 
warred with the coalition at Washington in a manner which 
had carried dismay into their ranks. Whatever were the 
errors into which the excess of his sensibility had betrayed 
him, (a) he had defended the ramparts of the constitution with 
a zeal which never wavered and an eloquence which none could 
equal. He seemed in some respects the very man who was 
called for by the occasion. Corruption had cowered beneath 
him, and the panders of public abuses were shrinking under 
the matchless powers of the modern Chatham.’’3 


And how did the irascible, high-strung man who had 
received such a stinging blow in the face deport himself 
when the newsboys were crying the freshly received news 
of his defeat on the streets of Washington, and exultant 
friends of the administration in the House were rushing 
over to the Senate Chamber to witness his look of abject 
humiliation? There can be but one answer: as a gallant 


1 Richm. Engq., Jan. 16, 1827. Td AXUse 21, 18275 
3Ibhid., Jan 16. 1827 
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gentleman, whose pride of character is too deep-seated to 
be abased or mortified by any vicissitudes of fortune that 
his own brave, upright spirit is powerless to surmount. 
Throughout the second session of the 19th Congress, with 
the scrupulous delicacy which belonged to his system of 
political ethics, Randolph had refrained from making a 
speech in the Senate, though urged by his friends to do so, 
because he said it became neither himself nor his station to 
make one merely for electioneering effect. And now on 
the very day that he learned of his defeat, and when the 
eyes of his triumphant enemies were eagerly fastened 
upon him, he rose from his seat in the Senate, and deliv- 
ered a speech, of which a correspondent of the Richmond 
Enquirer at once wrote to that publication in the following 
terms: 


‘To us, however, he appeared as a man who had been 
honored, not disgraced, and, when the bill came up for increas- 
ing the compensation of the Post-Master General, he spoke 
upon it with a dignity of manner, beauty of expression and 
force and propriety of argument which charmed and delighted 
his friends.’’? 


A day or so later, in a letter to Dr. Brockenbrough, 
Randolph spoke of his defeat in the same spirit of manly 
resignation: 


“Your most welcome letter of Wednesday is just now 
received. Every syllable in the way of anecdote is gratifying 
in a high degree. 

“My first impression was to resign. There were, notwith- 
standing, obvious and strong objections to this course; my 
duty to my friends, the giving of a handle to the charges of my 
enemies that I was the slave of spleen and passion, and many 
more that I need not specify. There was but one other course 
left, and that I have taken, not without the decided appro- 
bation of my colleague, and many other friends here. I 


t Richm. Enq:, Jan. 20, 1827. 2 Ibid, 
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find, too, that it was heartily desired by my enemies that 
I should throw up my seat. They even propagated a report 
on Monday that I had done so in a rage, and left the City. 
Numerous concurring opinions of men of sense and judgment, 
who have had no opportunity of consulting together, have 
reached me, that fortify me in the line of conduct that I 
have taken. Nothing then remains but a calm and dignified 
submission to the disgrace that has been put upon me. It is 
the best evidence that I can give my friends of the sense which 
I feel, and will for ever cherish, of their kind and generous 
support.’’! 


And, when the victor in the senatorial contest came to 
Washington to take his seat, Randolph recognized the fact 
that Tyler’s conduct in the contest had been marked by 
perfect propriety and decorum, and promptly called upon 
him. ‘‘I have been well received in the Senate,” Tyler 
wrote to Dr. Henry Curtis. “‘Mr. Randolph’s health is 
very bad; he can only speak in whispers. He called on 
me three days ago, and I shall return his visit probably 
today.’’? A little later, Tyler wrote to his daughter, 
Mary Tyler: ‘Tell your mother that I returned Mr. 
Randolph’s visit and was received in a style somewhat 
stately but entirely respectful; since when I have received 
another card from him. He conversed in a low whisper 
and said that he labored under pulmonary consumption.’’3 
Indeed, before Tyler came to Washington to take his seat, 
Randolph had already availed himself of the first oppor- 
tunity to assure him that the Senatorial contest had been 
too fair and honorable to leave any resentment on his 
part behind it. This opportunity arose at the races near 
Richmond which both Tyler and Randolph were attend- 
ing. “‘As soon as Randolph saw Tyler, he advanced 
towards him with outstretched hand and exclaimed: 


1 Garland, v. 2, 283. 
Dec. 16, 1827, Letters, &c., of the Tylers, by Lyon G. Tyler, v. 1, 380. 
3 Dec. 26, 1827, Id., 389. 
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‘And how is your Excellency? and when I say your Excel- 
lency, I mean your Excellency!’”’* 

In many quarters, however, the defeat of Randolph 
evoked expressions of bitter party animosity and personal 
disappointment; and the Jackson zealots made it the 
occasion for the disinterment of a letter which Tyler 
had written to Henry Clay in the spring of 1825, approv- 
ing of the aid that Clay had given in the election of 
John Quincy Adams in the Presidential contest in the 
House. ? 

A few days after the election of Tyler, an assembly of 
citizens of Fauquier County adopted resolutions express- 
ing their mortification at the thought that the vigilant 
public sentinel, able, faithful, consistent, long-tried and 
untiring advocate of the people’s cause and opponent of 
the usurpations of the Adams administration, John 
Randolph, should have been made to give place to any 
person.? Indeed, the temper of the meeting ran so high 
that the three representatives of Fauquier County in the 
Legislature felt that it was necessary for them to publish a 
statement affirming that they had voted for Randolph. 
On the same day, at a meeting of the freeholders of 
Cumberland County, resolutions were adopted, requesting 
Randolph to become a candidate for his old seat in the 
House.* Similar resolutions were shortly afterwards 
adopted by the freeholders or citizens of Prince Edward 
and Charlotte Counties. * 

Dr. George William Crump, the actual incumbent of 
Randolph’s former seat in the House, had already antici- 
pated these meetings by publishing a letter in which he 
had declared his willingness to unite with the other free- 
holders of Charlotte, Buckingham, Prince Edward and 


1 Tylers’ Mag., v. 2, No. 2, Oct., 1920, 140. 

2 Life, etc., of the Tylers, v., 1369. 

3 Richm. Enq., Jan. 30, 1827. 4 Id., Jan. 27, 1827. 
5 Id., Feb. 24, 1827, Mar. 13, 1827. 
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Cumberland Counties in summoning Randolph again to 
his former station.* 

When Randolph was returning to Roanoke from 
Congress in March, 1827, a public dinner was tendered to 
him at Norfolk; which he declined. Another, to which he 
was invited by a number of the freeholders and citizens of 
Prince Edward County, he was unable to attend on 
account of illness, 


‘“‘which only leaves me power,” he said, ‘‘to express my high 
sense of the honor done me and my regret at being unable to 
partake of the hospitality and festivity of my Prince Edward 
friends, to whom I am bound by every tie that can unite me to 
the kindest and most indulgent constituents that ever man 
had.’’? 


In addition to being toasted on still other occasions, he 
was, when making his way back to Roanoke, tendered by 
his friends in the Virginia Legislature a public dinner at 
Richmond. The invitation to this dinner he felt bound to 
accept, and he delivered a brief speech on the occasion in 
which he said among other things that he did not expect 
his auditors to judge of his principles from any decla- 
mations that he might see fit to make instead of inferring 
them from the acts of his public life which had commenced 
in the last century and had terminated but a few days 
before. But terminated his fond constituents would not 
permit his public life to be, and, at the ensuing Congres- 
sional election in April, 1827, he was reélected to the House 
practically by acclamation.4 And when he resumed his 
old seat in Congress, with deadly effect indeed did he 
bruise the head of those who had only bruised his heel. 
During the remainder of the administration of John 
Quincy Adams, he was virtually the leader of the opposi- 
tion to it, and so effectively did he strike it, hip and thigh, 


« Richm. Enq., Jan. 20, 1827. 2 Id., Apr. 20, 1827. 
3 Garland, v. 2, 290. 4 Ibid. 
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so long as there was the slightest prospect of John Quincy 
Adams being his own successor, that the hatred of the 
Adams family for him, which began with John Adams, has 
been kept alive from generation to generation ever since 
like a vestal fire. Durirg the period, when the National 
Republicans, of whom the President was the chief, were in 
aminority, and had no resource left except that of casting 
the responsibility for all legislation upon the majority 
Republicans, who had now come to call themselves 
Democrats, Randolph counselled the policy of ‘‘a wise and 
masterly inactivity,’’’ as he termed it, in regard to legis- 
lation, accompanied by incessant attacks upon the 
administration. 

The opposition, headed by Randolph, proved supremely 
successful; though but for the black bile, that suffused 
John Quincy Adams’s own malignant relations to his 
enemies or even ordinary rivals, the biographer of Ran- 
dolph might well pause to condemn in proper terms the 
indiscriminate acerbity with which he censured every- 
thing said or done by a man whose many sterling traits of 
character and varied accomplishments, whatever may be 
said of some of his acrid and repellent attributes, are 
conspicuously worthy of respect. Of the part that 
Randolph had in pulling Adams down, there can be no 
doubt. Replying to his own question, ‘‘Who is it that 
manifested this feeling of proscription towards us and our 
posterity?,’’ Vance, of Ohio, a supporter of the Adams 
administration, said on Jan. 29, 1828, in the House, during 
the debate on Retrenchment and Reform: 


» ‘Sir, it is the man who is now at the head of the opposition 
to this administration; it is the man who was placed by you, 
Sir, at the head of the principal committee of this House. 
Yes, sir, he was placed there by aid of the vote of the very 
people that he has derided and abused; and, if ill-health had 
not prevented, would have been in that exalted station. It is 

* Reg. of Debates, 1827-28, v. 4, part I, 1170. 
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the man that is entitled to more credit—if it is right that this 
administration should go down—for his efficiency in effecting 
that object than any three men in this nation. This is not a 
hasty opinion of mine; it is one long held and often expressed. 
I have been an attentive observer of his course ever since 
the first organization of the party to which he belongs. From 
the moment he took his seat in the other branch of the Legis- 
lature, he became the great rallying-officer of the South. Our 
Southern brethren were made to believe that we, of the North, 
were political fiends ready to oppress them with heavy and 
onerous duties, and even willing to destroy that property 
they held most sacred. Sir, these are not exaggerated state- 
ments relative to the course of this distinguished individual. 
He is certainly the ablest political recruiting sergeant that 
has been in this or any other country.’’* 


Another member of the House, Wright, of Ohio, said 
in the same discussion that he considered Randolph 


“the commanding general of the opposition force and occupy- 
ing the position of a commander in the rear of his troops; 
controlling their movements; issuing his orders; directing one 
subaltern where and how to move his forces; admonishing 
another to due and proper caution and to follow his leader; 
nodding approbation to a third, and prompting him to extra- 
ordinary exertion.’’? (a) 


During the first session of the 20th Congress, Randolph 
frequently took part in the debates in the House, and, at 
times, with a degree of strength and point which reminds us 
of his hey-day. The best known of his speeches at this 
session was the one which he delivered on Retrenchment 
and Reform. These subjects were a mere mask for his 
real purpose, which was to drag down John Quincy Adams 
and glorify Andrew Jackson. The speech is desultory in 
character, as a whole, and, now and then, it is unpardon- 
ably malevolent; (0) but it has the quality of which Ran 

* Reg. of Deb., 1827-28, v. 4, part 1, 1226. 2 Id., 1450. 
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dolphwas so covetous; that is to say, to use his own phrase. 
“it tickles under the tail’’; and there is not a dull word in 
it, a thing that can be said of very, very few speeches. 
What could be cleverer or better suited to their object 
than these observations upon the charge that Andrew 
Jackson, who was expected to be a candidate for the 
Presidency against Adams at the next election, was an 
illiterate man? 


‘““But General Jackson is no statesman.’’ “Sir, I deny 
that there is any instance on record in history of a man, not 
having military capacity, being at the head of any government 
with advantage to that government and with credit to him- 
self. There is a great mistake on this subject. It is not those 
talents which enable a man to write books and make speeches 
that qualify him to preside over a government. The wittiest 
of poets has told us that 


‘All a Rhetorician’s rules 
Teach only how to name his tools.’ 


‘We have seen Professors of Rhetoric who could no doubt 
descant fluently upon the use of these said tools; yet sharpen 
them to so wiry an edge as to cut their own fingers with these 
implements of their trade. Thomas a Becket was as brave 
a man as Henry the Second, and, indeed, a braver man—less 
infirm of purpose. And who were the Hildebrands and the 
rest of the Papal freebooters who achieved victory after 
victory over the proudest monarchs and states of Christendom? 
These men were brought up in a cloister, perhaps, but they 
were endowed with that highest of all the gifts of heaven, the 
capacity to lead men, whether in the Senate or the field. Sir, 
it is one and the same faculty, and its successful display has 
always received, and ever will receive, the highest honors 
that man can bestow; and this will be the case, do what you 
will, cant what you may, about military chieftains and mil- 
itary domination. So long as man is man, the victorious 
defender of his country will, and ought, to receive that 
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country’s suffrage for all that the forms of her government 
allow her to give. 

“A friend said tome not long since. ‘Why, General Jackson 
can’t write.’ ‘Admitted’; pray, Sir, can you tell me of any 
one that can write?; for I protest I know nobody that can. 
Then, turning to my friend, I said: ‘It is most true that 
General Jackson cannot write’ (not that he can’t write his 
name, or a letter, &c.) ‘because he has never been taught; 
but his competitor cannot write because he was not teachable’ ; 
for he has had every advantage of education and study. Sir, 
the Duke of Marlborough, the greatest captain and negotiator 
of his age, which was the age of Louis XIV, and who may 
rank with the greatest men of any age; whose irresistible man- 
ners and address triumphed over every obstacle in council, as 
his military prowess and conduct did in the field; this great 
man could not even spell, and was notoriously ignorant of all 
that an undergraduate must know, but which it is not neces- 
sary for a man at the head of affairs to know at all. Would 
you have superseded him by some Scotch schoolmaster? 
Gentlemen forget that it is an able helmsman we want for the 
ship of State, and not a professor of Navigation or Astronomy. 

“Sir, among the vulgar errors that ought to go into Sir 
Thomas Browne’s book, this ought not to be omitted: that 
learning and wisdom are not synonymous, or at all equivalent. 
Knowledge and wisdom, as one of our most delightful poets 
sings; 


‘Knowledge and wisdom, far from being one, 
Have oft times no connexion—Knowledge dwells 
In heads replete with thoughts of other men; 
Wisdom in minds attentive to their own. 
Knowledge is proud that he has learned so much; 
Wisdom is humble that he knows no more. 
Books are not seldom talismans and spells, 

By which the magic art of shrewder wits 

Holds the unthinking multitude enchained.’ 


“And not books only, Sir—speeches are not less deceptive. 
I not only consider the want of what is called learning not to 
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be a disqualification for the command in chief in civil or military 
lite, but I do consider the possession of too much learning to be 
of most mischievous consequence to such a character; who is to 
draw from the cabinet of his own sagacious mind, and to make 
the learning of others, or whatever other qualities they may 
possess, subservient to his more enlarged and vigorous views. 
Such a man was Cromwell; such a man was Washington. Not 
learned, but wise. Their understandings were not clouded or 
cramped, but had fair play. Their errors were the errors of 
men, not of school boys and pedants. So far from the want of 
what is called education being a very strong objection toa man 
at the head of affairs, over-education constitutes a still stronger 
objection. (In the case of a lady, it is fatal. Heaven defend me 
from an over-educated, accomplished lady. Yes, accomplished 
indeed, for she is finished for all the duties of a wife, or mother, 
or mistress of a family.) .. . 

“‘There is aclass of men who possess great learning, combined 
with inveterate professional habits, and who are zpso facto, or 
perhaps J should rather say ztpsis factis, for I must speak accu- 
rately, as I speak before a professor [Edward Everett], dis- 
qualified for any but secondary parts anywhere—even in the 
cabinet. Cardinal Richelieu was what? A priest. Yes, but 
what a priest! Oxenstiern was a chancellor. He it was who 
sent his son abroad to see—quam parva saptentia regitur mundus 
—with how little wisdom this world is governed. This ad- 
ministration seemed to have thought that even less than little 
would do for us. The gentleman called it a strong, an able 
cabinet, second to none but Washington’s first cabinet. I 
could hardly look at him for blushing. What! Sir, is Galla- 
tin at the head of the Treasury ?—Madison in the Department 
of State? The mind of an accomplished and acute dialectician, 
of an able lawyer, or, if you please, of a great physician, may, 
by the long continuance of one pursuit, of one train of ideas, 
have its habits so inveterately fixed as effectually to disqualify 
the possessor for the command of the councils of a country. 
He may, nevertheless, make an admirable chief of a bureau, an 
excellent man of details, which the chief ought never to be. 
A man may be capable of making an able and ingenious argu- 
ment on any subject within the sphere of his knowledge; but, 
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every now and then, the master sophist will start, as I have 
seen him start, at the monstrous conclusions to which his own 
artificial reasoning had brought himself. But this was a man 
of more than ordinary natural candor and fairness of mind. 
Sir, by words and figures you may prove just what you please; 
but it often and most generally is the fact that, in proportion 
as a proposition is logically or mathematically true, so is it po- 
litically and commonsensically (or rather nonsensically) false: 
The talent, which enables a man to write a book or make a 
speech, has no more relation to the leading of an army ora 
Senate than it has tothe dressing of a dinner. The talent, 
which fits a man for either office, is the talent for the manage- 
ment of men. <A mere dialectician never had, and never will 
have, it; each requires the same degree of courage, though of 
different kinds. The very highest degree of moral courage is 
required for the duties of Government. I have been amused 
when I have seen some dialecticians, after asserting their 
words—‘the counters of wise men, the money of fools’— 
after they had laid down their premises, and drawn, step 
by step, their deductions, sit down, completely satisfied, as if 
the conclusions, to which they had brought themselves, were 
really the truth; as if it were irrefragably true. But wait 
until another cause is called, or till another court sits; till the 
bystanders and jury have had time to forget both argument 
and conclusion, and they will make you just as good an ar- 
gument on the other side, and arrive with the same compla- 
cency at a directly opposite conclusion, and triumphantly 
demand your assent to this new truth. Sir, it is their business. 
I do not blame them. I only say that such a habit of mind 
unfits men for action; for decision. They want a client to 
decide for them which side to take; and the really great man 
performs that office. This habit unfits them for Govern- 
ment in the first degree. The talent for Government lies in 
these two things, sagacity to’ perceive, and decision to act. 
Genuine statesmen were never made such by mere training; 
nascuntur non fiunt—; education will form good business men. 
The maxim (nascitur non fit) is as true of statesmen as it is of 
poets. Let a house be on fire, you will soon see in that con- 
fusion who has the talent to command. Let a ship be in 
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danger at sea, and ordinary subordination destroyed, and you 
will immediately make the same discovery. The ascendancy 
of mind and of character exists and rises as naturally and as 
inevitably, where there is free play for it, as material bodies 
find their level by gravitation. Thus a great logician, like a 
certain animal, oscillating between the hay on different sides 
of him, wants some power from without, before he can decide 
from which bundle to make a trial. Who believes that 
Washington could write as good a book or report as Jefferson, 
or make as able a speech as Hamilton? Who is there that 
believes that Cromwell would have made as good a Judge as 
Lord Hale? No, Sir; these learned and accomplished men find 
their proper place under those who are fitted to command, and 
to command them among the rest. Such a man as Washing- 
ton will say to a Jefferson, do you become my Secretary of 
State; to Hamilton, do you take charge of my purse, or that of 
the nation, which is the same thing; and to Knox, do you be 
my master of the horse. All history shows this; but great 
logicians and great scholars are for that very reason unfit to be 
rulers. Would Hannibal have crossed the Alps when there 
were no roads, with elephants, in the face of the warlike and 
hardy mountaineers, and have carried terror to the very gates 
of Rome if his youth had been spent in poring over books? 
Would he have been able to maintain himself on the resources 
of his own genius for sixteen years in Italy, in spite of faction 
and treachery in the Senate of Carthage, if he had been deep 
in conic sections and fluxions, and the differential calculus; 
to say nothing of botany, and mineralogy, and chemistry? 
‘Are you not ashamed,’ said a philosopher to one who was 
born to rule; ‘are you not ashamed to play so well upon the 
flute?’ Sir, it was well put. There is much which it becomes 
a secondary man to know; much that it is necessary for him to 
know that a first rate man ought to be ashamed to know. No 
head was ever clear and sound that was stuffed with book 
learning. You might as well attempt to fatten and strengthen 
a man by stuffing him with every variety and the greatest 
quantity of food. After all, the chief must draw upon his 
subalterns for much that he does not know, and cannot per- 
form himself. My friend, William R. Johnson, has many a 
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groom that can clean and dress a race horse, and ride him, too, 
better than he can. But what of that? Sir, we are, in the 
European sense of the term, not a military people. We have 
no business for an army; it hangs as a dead weight upon the 
nation—officers and all. All that we hear of it is through 
pamphlets, indicating a spirit that, if I was at the head of 
affairs, I should very speedily put down. A state of things 
that never could have grown up under a man of decision of 
character at the head of the State or the department; a man 
possessing the spirit of command—that truest of all tests of a 
chief, whether military or civil. Who rescued Braddock, 
when he was fighting secundum artem, and his men were drop- 
ping around him on every side? It was a Virginia militia major. 
He asserted in that crisis the place which properly belonged 
to him, and which he afterwards filled in the manner we all 
know.’’? 


And, later in the same speech, Randolph committed 
himself to these sentiments, which his enemies did not 
forget when he afterwards accepted the Mission to 
Russia: 


“Sir, what can the country do for me? Poor as Iam, for I 
am much poorer than I have been, impoverished by unwise 
legislation, I still have nearly as much as I know how to use; 
more certainly than I have at all times made a good use of; 
and, as for power, what charm can it have for one like me? If 
power had been my object, I must have been less sagacious 
than my worst enemies have represented me to be (unless, 
indeed, those who would have kindly shut me up in bedlam) if 
I had not obtained it. I may appeal to all my friends to say 
whether ‘there have not been times when I stood in such favor 
in the closet that there must have been something very extra- 
vagant and unreasonable in my wishes if they might not all have 
been gratified.’ Was it office? What, Sir, to drudge in your 
laboratories in the departments, or be at the tail of the corps 
diplomatique in Europe? Alas! Sir, in my condition a cup 
of cold water would be more acceptable. What can the 

t Bouldin, 290, 296. 
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country give me that I do not possess in the confidence of such 
constituents as no man ever had before? I can retire tomy old 
patrimonial trees, where I may see the sun rise and set in peace. 
Sir, as I was returning the other evening from the capitol, I 
saw what has been a rare sight here this winter—the sun 
dipping his broad disk among the trees behind those Virginia 
hills; not allaying his glowing axle in the steep Atlantic stream; 
and I ask myself if, with this Book of Nature unrolled before 
me, I was not the most foolish of men to be struggling and 
scuffling here in this heated and impure atmosphere, where 
the play is not worth the candle. But then the truth rushed 
upon my mind that I was vainly perhaps, but honestly, striv- 
ing to uphold the liberties of the people who sent me here; 
yes, Sir, for can those liberties coexist with corruption? At 
the very worst, the question recurs, which will the more 
effectually destroy them, collusion, bargain and corruption 
here, or a military despotism? When can that be established 
over us? Never, till the Congress has become odious and 
contemptible in the eyes of the People. I have learned from 
the highest of all authority that the first step towards putting 
on incorruption is the putting off corruption. That recol- 
lection nerves me in the present conflict; for I know that, if we 
are successful, I shall hold over the head of those, who shall 
succeed the present incumbent, a rod which they will not dare, 
even if they had the inclination, to disobey. They will 
tremble at the punishment of their predecessors. Sir, if we 
succeed, we shall restore the Constitution. We shall redress 
the injury done to the People. We shall regenerate the 
country. If the administration, which ensues shall be as bad 
as the character of the opposing candidate (General Jackson) is 
represented by his bitterest foes to be, still I had rather it were 
in the seat of power than the present dynasty, because it will 
have been fairly elected. The fountain of its authority will 
not be poisoned at the source. But, if we perish under the 
spasmodic struggles of those now in power to reinstate them- 
selves on the throne, our fate will be a sacred one; and who 
would wish to survive it? There will be nothing left in the 
country worth any man’s possession. If, after such an 
appeal has been made to the People, and a majority has been 
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brought into this and the other House of Congress, this 
administration shall be able to triumph, it will prove that 
there is a rottenness in our institutions which ought to render 
them unworthy of any man’s regard. Sir, my ‘church-yard 
cough’ gives me the solemn warning that, whatever part I 
shall take in the chase, I may fail of being in at the death. 
I should think myself the basest and the meanest of men—I 
care not what the opinion of the world might be—I should 
know myself to be a scoundrel, and should not care who else 
knew it, if I could permit any motive, connected with division 
of the spoil, to mingle in this matter with my poor but best 
exertions for the welfare of my country. If gentlemen suppose 
that I am giving pledges, they are mistaken. I give none; 
they are entitled to none, and I give none. I shall 
retire upon my resources; I will go back to the bosom 
of my constituents—to such constituents as man never had 
before, and never will have again; and I shall receive from 
them the only reward that I ever looked for, but the highest 
that man can receive—the universal expression of their appro- 
bation—of their thanks. I shall read it in their beaming faces; 
I shall feel it in their gratulating hands. The very children 
will climb around my knees to welcome me. And shall I give 
up them and this? And for what? For the heartless amuse- 
ments and vapid pleasures and tarnished honors of this abode 
of splendid misery, of shabby splendor; for a clerkship in the 
War Office, or a foreign mission, to dance attendance abroad 
instead of at home, or even for a Department itself? Sir, 
thirty years make sad changes in man. When I first was 
honored with their confidence, I was a very young man, and 
my constituents stood almost in parental relation to me, and I 
received from them the indulgence of a beloved son. But the 
old patriarchs of that day have been gathered to their fathers; 
some adults remain, whom I look upon as my brethren; but 
the far greater part were children—little children—or have 
come into the world since my public life began. I know among 
them grandfathers, and men muster-free, who were boys at 
school when I first took my seat in Congress. Time, the 
mighty reformer and innovator, has silently and slowly, but 
surely, changed the relation between us; and I now stand to 
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them in loco parentis—in the place of a father—and receive 
from them a truly filial reverence and regard. Yes, Sir, they 
are my children, who resent with the quick love of children all 
my wrongs, real or supposed. Shall I not invoke the blessings 
of a common Father upon them? Shall I deem any sacrifice 
too great for them? To them I shall return, if we are de- 
feated, for all the consolation that awaits me on this side of the 
grave. I feel that I hang to existence but by a single hair— 
that the sword of Damocles is suspended over me.’’’ 


During the second session of the 20th Congress, Ran- 
dolph rarely invoked the attention of the House at all. 

In 1828, Andrew Jackson was elected President, and, 
with the downfall of the Adams administration, which he 
had done so much to prostrate, Randolph sincerely felt 
for a time that he did not care ever to be a member of a 
deliberative assembly again.? Prompted by this feeling, 
he publicly announced that he would not be a candidate 
for reélection to the House at the Congressional election 
in April, 1829; and, with the end of the 20th Congress, his 
long and renowned career as a member of the National 
Legislature came forever to an end. 


t Bouldin, 304-307. 
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CHAPTER? x1 
Washington and the Roads between it and Roanoke 


Before passing from the Congressional career of Ran- 
dolph, however, let us pause for a moment to say a word 
about his mode of living and habits while he was a Con- 
gressman. In 1801, when Jefferson became President, the 
present site of Washington had been planned with remark- 
able skill and foresight by Major Pierre Charles L’Enfant, 
but was actually little more than a village in the heart of a 
wild waste of woods. The hill, on which the Capitol now 
stands, was then seamed with gullies and densely covered 
with trees, underbrush and tangled grapevines; and, on its 
crest, was being erected of white stone a capitol which was, 
as yet, but two wings without a body; though of such 
startling magnitude as to render it hopelessly incongruous 
with its primitive surroundings. About this uncompleted 
edifice, were seven or eight wooden boarding-houses, and 
as many shops, hardly better than shanties and occupied 
respectively by a tailor, a shoemaker, a printer, a washer- 
woman, a grocer, a stationer, a dealer in dry goods and an 
oyster vender.* Separating the hill on which the Capitol 
was situated from the Executive Mansion, which stood in 
a naked field, overlooking the Potomac, more than a mile 
to the west, was a Swamp; and, connecting the Capitol and 
this Mansion, was a broad and straight clearing in the 
forest which ran across the swamp, and was traversed from 

* Albert Gallatin to his wife, Jan. 15, 1801, Life of Gallatin, by Henry 
Adams, 252. 
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east to west by a rude roadway, studded with deep mud 
holes in winter. Flanking this roadway was a footway, 
solidified only to a limited extent by stone. In the bed of 
portions of the roadway, which were not in use, clumps of 
alder bushes had recently been growing,’ and in its 
vicinity were pools of stagnant water which bred a host of 
mosquitoes. Along the rough highway, were a few small 
houses, some of brick and some of wood; and, near the 
Executive Mansion, were four or five buildings of red 
brick. Still further to the west, was Georgetown—a 
small but pretentious town, which contained many 
capacious and substantial residences of brick and stone; 
in some instances not without architectural beauty. 
East of the highway, that led from the Capitol to the 
Executive Mansion, were openings in the forest improved 
by a number of houses; some finished, and some un- 
finished.? Scattered about over parts of the site of Wash- 
ington, were gravel pits and brick kilns which added to the 
rawness of itsinfancy. The town was very unhealthy too. 
In 1803, Rufus King thought that no one from the North 
or from the hill country of the South could pass the 
months of August and September there without incurring 
the risk of being stricken down with some form of malarial 
fever?; and then also provisions were scarce and had to be 
obtained mainly from Alexandria on the other side of the 
Potomac.’ The only two places of public worship in the 
town were a small Catholic Church and a small Presby- 
terian one.’ A monotone of. dissatisfaction, which 
occasionally swells into disgust, runs through the com- 
ments on Washington of almost every person who had to 
reside there, at the beginning of the 19th century. Be- 


« Hist. of the Nat. Capital, by W. B. Bryan, v. 1, 357. 
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cause of the dearth of living facilities, public men at this 
time rarely brought their wives with them to the place. 
Most of the houses in it, Oliver Wolcott wrote to Mrs. 
Wolcott, were ‘‘small, miserable huts.” As a living 
place, Albert Gallatin declared in a letter to Mrs. Gallatin, 
that it was ‘‘hateful.’”’?. In 1805, Senator Plumer, of New 
Hampshire, described it as ¢ ‘‘little village in the midst of 
the woods.”’3 

‘‘My God! What have I done to reside in sucha city?”’, 
was the passionate exclamation of a French diplomat who 
missed in Washington everything that had rendered life 
agreeable to him in France.4 Indeed, 15 or 18 years after 
the beginning of the 19th century, the thoroughfares in 
and about Washington were very little better than they 
were at the time of Jefferson’s inauguration. Pennsylvania 
Avenue, which lay “‘straight as a gun-barrel”’ between the 
Capitol and the White House, was either a bed of “‘tena- 
cious mud’’s or of dust so deep and fine that when caught 
up by the wind it rendered nearby objects invisible. 
“The chuck-holes were not bad,” said Harrison Gray Otis, 
in describing his exit from Washington in 1815, ‘‘that is to 
say, they were none of them much deeper than the hubs of 
the hinder wheels.”® Speaking of the main road from 
Washington to Baltimore, which is now a splendidly paved 
thoroughfare, over which thousands of motor cars pass in 
the course of a week, Otis says in the same letter: 


“The Bladensburg Run, before we came to the bridge, was 
happily in no one place above the horses’ bellies. As we passed 
through, the driver pointed out to us the spot right under our 
wheels where the stage horses last year were drowned; but 


«July 4, 1800, Hisr. of Washington & Adams’ Adms., by Gibbs, v. 2, 377. 
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then he consoled us by showing the tree on which all the 
passengers but one were saved. Whether that one was gouty 
or not I did not inquire.” 


Later, in the same letter, Otis tells us that he arrived 
safely at his first stage at Ross’, after passing over the 
intervening distance at a rate rather exceeding 214 miles 
per hour. In his Memoirs, John Quincy Adams says, 
under date of April 4, 1818, that the streets, by which his 
carriage came to a house, where he had been taking dinner, 
were in such a condition that the vehicle was overset and 
the harness broken; and that on his way home he was twice 
on the point of oversetting; and, at the Treasury Office 
corner, he was obliged to descend from the vehicle into the 
mud. ‘It was a mercy,” he adds, ‘“‘that we all got home 
with whole bones.’’? 

In 1801, there were only some thirty-two hundred 
human beings within the limits of Washington, and of 
these at least six hundred were negro slaves.?, Among the 
persons, who made up the population of the town, were 
many poor and vagrant individuals who, “‘so far as I can 
judge,’’ Oliver Wolcott wrote to his wife, “‘live like fishes 
by eating each other.” Such a town, of course, could not 
hope to escape the spitefulness of Thomas Moore when he 
visited it in 1804: 


‘“This embryo capital, where Fancy sees 
Squares in morasses, obelisks, in trees; 
Which second-sighted seers even now adorn, 
With shrines unbuilt, and heroes yet unborn, 
Though nought but woods and Jefferson they see 
Where streets should run and sages ought to be.” 


One result of the transfer of the national capital from 
Philadelphia to an up-start capital like this was, of course, 

LVR 4 2 Hist of the U. S., by Edw. Channing, v. 4, 245. 
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a distressing plethora of lodgers, so far as lodging accommo- 
dations were concerned. The majority of the members of 
Congress lodged in the boarding-houses near the Capitol, 
and so over-crowded were they that two and sometimes 
more individuals were compelled to share the same bed- 
room. At Conrad and McMunn’s boarding-house, where 
Gallatin lodged when he was in the House, and Jefferson 
until his inauguration, the charge was $15.00 a 
week, which included attendance, wood, candles and 
liquors.’ Board at the Indian Queen cost $1.50 a day, 
‘brandy and whiskey being free.’”’? The custom was for 
all the boarders in one of these boarding-houses to take 
their meals at one long table, like so many monks in a 
refectory. At Conrad & McMunn’s, some 24 to 30 men 
were in the habit of sitting down to a meal at the same 
time; and Jefferson is said to have had the lowest and cold- 
est place at the table; nor was a better seat offered him, 
it is likewise said, on the day when he took the oath of 
office as Chief Magistrate of the Republic. And more 
trying even than the lot of one of the boarders at one 
of these boarding-houses was that of the individual who, 
for special reasons of one kind or another, was compelled 
to rent a house and to maintain an independent 
establishment. 4 

Such was Washington during the period when Randolph 
was the Democratic leader in the House. It was slow to 
change. As late as Dec. 26, 1827, he wrote to Dr. 
Brockenbrough: ‘‘The Pennsylvania Avenue is a long 
lake of mud.’’’ On one occasion, he termed it, ‘‘The 
great Serbonian bog.’’® To the Abbé Correa, the Portu- 
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gese Minister, Washington was ‘‘the abomination of 
desolation.” 

In mentioning Washington, Randolph had a vocabulary 
of his own. At times, he dubbed it ‘“‘Babeltown”’; at 
other times, ‘‘Babylon.”” Writing to Nicholson from 
Roanoke on Aug. 4, 1811, he said: 


“TI see by this day’s paper that I have but three months to 
stay in my hermitage; but, despairing (as I.almost do) of the 
Republic, I shall ‘cast many a longing lingering look behind’ 
when I leave it for that focus of intrigue and venality, the 
City of Washington: urbem venalem ac mature perituram si 
emptorem invenerit; but, in this our day, there is no want of 
buyers.’’? 


In another letter, written to Nicholson from Georgetown, 
in the course of the succeeding year, Randolph spoke of 
the ‘‘dreary and heartless life’ that he led in Washington, 
and added: 


“T do assure you that Lord Glenthorne himself never 
suffered more cruelly under the horrors of ennuz than your old 
friend and sometime fellow-laborer in the political vineyard. 
By this time, I apprehend the contagion must be extending 
itself to you, for there is an infection even in my letters, not less 
subtle than that of the plague, which not even the precaution 
of passing them thro’ vinegar can correct.’ 


Randolph had his own language, too, when mentioning 
the House of Representatives. He habitually called it 
‘‘Babel’’; once, certainly, “‘Bedlam,’” and once, ‘‘the 
Temple of Confusion.”” Another time he spoke of it as a 
‘‘human desert,’ and still another time as a ‘‘sink of 
corruption and iniquity’; several times he pronounced it 
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a ‘‘bear garden.” (a) But phrases of this kind must not 
be taken too seriously. Between his sensitive body and 
his vivid mind, Randolph found it hard to keep his voice 
from rising above the lower register of human speech. 

During the first session of the 6th Congress (1799-1800), 
he boarded at Mirache’s on North Fourth Street, in 
Philadelphia, with John Langdon, of New Hampshire, 
then a member of the Senate; Macon, Nicholson, and 
other members of Congress. ‘“‘Willis Alston,” he says in 
his Diary, ‘‘was one of the mess.” “‘A paltry member of 
it,’ he sniffs scornfully. In his letters, allusions to 
‘‘Mirache’s Club” appear quite frequently; and, in one, 
written from Bizarre to Nicholson, a few weeks before 
Congress held its first session at Washington in 1800, he 
asks: ‘‘Shall I send a qur cask [of Madeira imported by 
a Virginian house] round pro bono? Will it not be prefer- 
able to being poisoned @ Ja Mirache’s?’’? 

Subsequently, when in Congress, he lodged at various 
places in Washington and Georgetown. Among his differ- 
ent fellow-lodgers at one or the other of these places, were 
Nicholson, Christie, Macon, Samuel Smith, Wilson Cary 
Nicholas, Aaron Burr, Joseph Bryan, Wade Hampton, 
Cesar A. Rodney, the two Peales (the artists), Dr. Thomas, 
Tudor Tucker, Crowninshield, John Taylor of Caroline, 
Gen. Sumter, James M. Garnett, Beau Dawson, Dr. Bibb, 
and Richard Stanford. ? 

With regard to one of his later lodging places, he wrote 
to Tazewell: ‘‘I left Dawson’s because of his misconduct. 
The filth and discomfort were intolerable, the society 
mixed, and ear-wigs in it.’’3 He was so fastidious and 
touchy that he hardly won as a boarder, we imagine, the 
reputation of a benevolent autocrat of the breakfast table. 
He had a quick temper which did not brook much delay or 
inconvenience, as bear witness this story told in a letter 
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from Robert Baylor to R. M. T. Hunter, afterwards the 
distinguished Senator from Virginia: 


““Mr. John Randolph has given us the pleasure of his com- 
pany twice lately in going to and returning from Richmond to 
Washington, on both of which occasions he amused us highly 
with his eccentricities of manner, conduct and conversation. 
Had such capers been played up by anyone else except himself 
or some kindred genius, they would assuredly have been 
viewed as the whims of a moon-struck madcap. One of his 
freaks was to continue his journey to Richmond in a few 
minutes after arriving here (Fredericksburg) from the steam- 
boat landing between 11 and 12 o’clock at night, because the 
fat landlord (as he called Rawlins) had retired to bed and was 
not ready, cap in hand, to receive his Lordship; and that, too, 
after declaring that he had not slept five minutes for 72 hours. 
His companions were his servant Johnny, of whom he took 
occasion to make such honorable mention—in the Senate in 
one of his late long-winded harangues, and a pointer puppy 
which he carried in his lap.’’* 


At all times when at Washington, Randolph lived in a 
liberal way. In July, 1800, when he was looking ahead to 
the removal of the national capital from Philadelphia to 
Washington, he wrote to Nicholson: 


“Let me ask the favor of your good offices towards procuring 
me a comfortable asylum in that horrible and dreary wilderness. 
If you take a house (as you proposed), and it will not interrupt 
your arrangement, I shall be glad to get a part of it. If this 
can be done, I will furnish a pair of good horses and.a couple of 
excellent servants towards the establishment. At all events, 
try your influence towards getting me good accommodations 
for myself, servant and two horses with a shelter for my car- 
riage. I would much prefer a situation in the City, and the 
nearer the capitol the more acceptable. We shall. be obliged 
to ride to the House every day, and, if I am so fortunate as to 


1 Am. Hist. Ass’n. Report, 1916, v. 2, 27. 
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get under the same roof with you, my gigg will very com- 
modiously transport us both.’’* 


But a few weeks later he decided to limit his retinue to a 
single servant and a pair of horses.* At McLaughlin’s, 
Georgetown, in 1802, he secured two rooms and a private 
table for himself, board for his servants, and livery for his 
three horses at $28 a week. ‘‘I have never lived so well 
or so cheap since,’’ he smugly observes in his Diary. 
Transit between the national capital and Georgetown, 
when Randolph boarded at Georgetown, had its perils. 


“T write in great pain,’’ he wrote to Nicholson on one 
occasion. ‘‘ Being very unwell last night, and unable to stay 
longer in the House of Representatives, I left it between 8 and 
9g o’clock. There was no hack to be had, and I accepted the 
offer of a horse from one of the members. The tackle was 
very crazy, and, the only girth there was giving away, the 
saddle and rider both came down together on the hard turn- 
pike road. Although in the heart of the capital of the United 
States, I was out of hearing of any person or habitation. After 
some time, a coach passed which I entreated in vain to take 
me home. At last, a gentleman changed horses with me, and I 
reached this place (Georgetown) in great torture. About 12, 
I was seized with a burning fever which has left me utterly 
exhausted after a profuse perspiration. My left hip and knee 
and right foot are much hurt.’’3 


Not so much, however, that he could not recollect in the 
same letter the sorrowful plight to which Don Quixote was 
reduced when he attempted to alight from a horse and to 
salute the Duchess On another occasion, Randolph 
might well have been involved in a still more dangerous 
situation. 


t July 1, 1800, Nicholson MSS., Libr. Cong. 
2 Aug. 12, 1800, J. R. to Nicholson, Nicholson MSS., Libr. Cong. 
3 May 3, 1807, Nicholson MSS., Libr. Cong. 
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“One night,” he told Jacob Harvey, ‘‘after a merry supper 
with some friends, I started to take my lonely walk home, and 
had not proceeded far, before I observed that I was followed. 
However, I, at first, supposed that some other gentleman might 
be going the same way to his lodgings, and I proceeded; but, 
finding that the person, whoever he was, kept exactly at the 
same distance, I thought I would test the question by coming 
to a standstill. I did so—so did he. I walked on at a more 
rapid pace—so did he. I then walked slowly—he followed my 
example. Well, thinks I, I will be on my guard, and have 
blow for blow anyway, should he prove a highwayman. 
Unfortunately, I had neither pistol nor dirk, and it might be 
that he had both; but I had now no alternative. On I walked 
at a quick pace, hoping to meet some one, but not a creature 
appeared to be abroad but ourselves. I at length began to 
think it strange that my pursuer did not attack me, if such was 
his intention; when, just as I had reached the top of the deep 
descent to the river, and old bridge, I heard his steps quicken, 
and it instantly flashed across my mind that the rascal was 
waiting until I should gain the edge of the bank, and that then 
he would endeavor to push me into the rapid stream beneath! 
My resolution was taken in a moment. I slackened my pace 
until he had almost touched me, just as we had commenced the 
descent, and, drawing myself up on one side of the road, called 
out in a fierce tone, ‘Now, Sir, it is your turn to go first!’ The 
fellow appeared to be thunder-struck; he gazed on me for a 
second, uttered an oath in an undertone, dashed across the 
bridge, and I saw no more of him! I told the story next day, 
and my friends were of opinion that I had a narrow escape, 
and, although I suspected a certain person, yet I never could 
gain sufficient proof to accuse anyone openly. But it wasa 
lesson to me, Sir, and I did not take that walk again alone or 
unarmed during the remainder of the session!’’* 


The next time that his bones were imperilled, it was not 
by a highwayman, but by one of his own thoroughbreds. 
‘Since it began to rain about an hour ago,”’ he wrote to Dr. 
Dudley, ‘‘I have felt as restless as a leech in a weather glass, 
t The New Mirror, v. 1, 389. 
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and so I sit down to write to you. On Saturday, I had a 
narrow escape from a most painful death. Wildfire dashed 
off with me on the avenue, alarmed at a tattered wagon-cover, 
shivering in the wind, and would have dashed us both to pieces 
against an Italian poplar; but, when she was running full butt 
against it, and not a length off, by a violent exertion of the left 
heel and right hand I bore her off. There was not the thick- 
ness of the half quire of paper on which I am writing between 
my body and the tree. Had I worna great coat or cloth boots, 
I must have touched—perhaps been dragged off by them; and, 
had I been without spurs, I must have lost my life; for the 
center of her forehead and that of the body of the tree, nearly 
or quite two feet in diameter, were approaching to contact. 
You know my great liking for this exotic which our tasteless 
people have stuck everywhere about them. I shall hereafter 
dislike it more than ever. In the course of my life, I have 
encountered some risks, but nothing like this. My heart was 
in my mouth for a moment, and I felt the strongest convictions 
of my utter demerit, in the sight of God, and my heart gushed 
out in thankfulness for his signal and providential preservation. 
What, thought I, would have been my condition had I then 
died? ‘As the tree falls, so it must lie,’ and I had been but a 
short time before saying to a man who tried to cheat me some 
very hard and bitter things. It was a poor auctioneer who 
had books on private sale. He attempted to impose upon me 
in respect to some classical books, of which he was entirely 
ignorant, and I exposed his ignorance to the people in the 
shop, many of whom were members of Congress and no better 
informed than him. The danger that I escaped was no injury 
to the speech, which I made out of breath, on finding, when I 
reached the House, that there was a call for the previous 
question; so true is it that of all motives religious feeling is the 
most powerful.’’* 


The gush of penitence in this letter reminds us of the 
sinner who was killed by a fall from his horse; but of 
whom it could yet be said, in the ever-during mercy of 
God, 


*Feb. 4, 1822, Letiters toa Y. R., 248. 
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“Between the stirrup and the ground, 
He mercy sought, he mercy found.” 


Whenever Randolph came to Washington from Virginia, 
he was usually attended by one or more of his ‘‘bird dogs,”’ 
as they are termed in Virginia, and, in the earlier stages of 
his career, he not infrequently shot quail and woodcock 
near Washington. In one of his letters to Nicholson, he 
speaks of a day of such shooting that he had had with 
James M. Garnett'; and in another of one that he expected 
to have with Lloyd of Maryland and Mr. Lowndes.’ 
Garnett was usually his companion in the field, and their 
shooting ground was in the District, a little to the north of 
the Capitol, whence they generally returned with their 
bags well filled.* But, on one occasion, at any rate, he did 
not return with his bag full, unless he was determined to 
bring it back full without regard to the quality of its 
contents; for, in a letter to Theodore Dudley, he says: 
“TI went out late, having waited for Mr. Ridgely; and, 
although Dido behaved to admiration, I killed nothing 
except two unqualified sportsmen—a large owl and a 
poaching cat.’’4 When Randolph came to the House, one 
or two pointers, as a rule, accompanied him, and, as soon 
as he opened the door, that led into the House, they would 
rush in and run about nosing the members; exercising 
privileges, Sawyer complained, from which even respect- 
able strangers were excluded. > 

From Sawyer, too, we derive no little information about 
Randolph’s habits and manners as a Congressman. He 
used, Sawyer says, to enter the House booted and spurred, 
with a whip in his hand, a few moments after it had come 
to order, and appeared to be desirous of attracting the 
attention of his fellow-members by the loud salutations, 
with which he greeted his intimates, to the fact of his 


Jan. 27, 1807, Nicholson MSS., Libr. Cong. 2 Jan. 31, 1807, Id. 
3 Sawyer, 46. 4 Letters toa Y. R., 129. 5 Sawyer, 46. 
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presence. In the winter, he came with his body enveloped 
in a long lion-skin surtout and his face buried in a fur cap. 
Sometimes he would stop short in the middle aisle of the 
House, and, in case he saw some one up, to whom he did 
not care to listen, he would turn abruptly on his héel and 
go out.‘ According to Sawyer, his great failing was affecta- 
tion. He had, Sawyer declares, two kinds of address; one 
stiff and formal with a long running bow, a touch of the 
hat, and an artificial smile for mere acquaintances or for- 
mer friends, towards whom he had grown cool, and a 
cordial, long-continued:hand-shake for his few bosom 
friends. He had been seen to walk up to Macon in the 
most ostentatious manner, while the House was in session, 
and to shake his hand so long and forcibly as to throw him 
into confusion. And, on another occasion, while shaking 
Quincy’s .hand,when parting with him, on the eve of a 
Congressional adjournment, he held his handkerchief to 
his face, and turned his head aside, as if in the act of shed- 
ding tears. Once his hand was not taken when offered. 
Passing out of the House with Garnett, he met his former 
enemy, Matthew Lyon, then a member of Congress from 
Kentucky, and tendered it. Lyon drew back, observing 
that he could not find it in his heart to shake hands with a 
man who had called him a ‘‘damned old rascal.’”’ Ran- 
dolph then appealed to Garnett to state whether he had 
ever done so, and Garnett replied that he had; whereupon 
Randolph merely exclaimed, “‘It can’t be helped!” and 
walked on.* By Sawyer we are also told that Randolph 
was very supercilious and magisterial in his treatment 
of young men, who had delivered their maiden speeches 
in behalf of administrations to which he was opposed. 
Sawyer states that he would spring on their backs and ply 
whip and spur, and, the more they reared and pitched and 
plunged and capered, the more he clung to them, and 
lashed them until he had reduced them to the condition of 
« Sawyer, 46, ad., Az. 3 Id.,47. 
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well-broken political hacks. Some high-mettled and 
blooded colts, however, Sawyer thought, proved un- 
manageable and threw him; among them, McDuffie, of 
South Carolina. ! 

Sawyer, in this instance, was referring to a collision in 
the House which led to an interchange of hostile letters 
between McDuffie and Randolph. It is hardly worth 
while to go back to the origin of this correspondence. The 
facts immediately surrounding it were these: On Feb. 
28, 1822, Randolph sent a note to McDuffie, presenting his 
compliments to him, and begging the favor of knowing 
whether McDuffie intended to offer personal insult to him 
in the debate on the preceding Saturday. Inreply, Mc- 
Duffie presented his compliments to Randolph, and said 
that his remarks were such as he should always feel bound 
to make in relation to Randolph or any other gentleman 
who should take as unwarrantable liberties as those which 
gave rise to his remarks, and that, if his remarks were 
insulting to Randolph, they were such as the occasion 
demanded. Randolph rejoined by saying that, since 
McDuffie had invested him with the character of the 
aggressor, he was ready to respond, and that his friend, 
Col. Thomas H. Benton, would receive the only communi- 
cation that could now pass between them. This letter 
Benton delivered to McDuffie in the House, and, an hour or 
so afterwards, McDuffie came to the Senate chamber where 
Benton was, and offered the latter a sealed note, ad- 
dressed to Randolph; but Benton declined to receive it, 
saying that he should take to Randolph only an answer of 
the precise character called for by Randolph’s letter, and 
that he could take none without reading it to see whether 
it came up to that character. McDuffie then broke the 
seal of his note and handed it to Benton to read; which he 
did. He found it not of the character required by Ran- 
dolph’s letter, nor of a character anything like it, and he 
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said so to McDuffie and handed it back tohim. McDuffie 
took it and gave Benton no other, though he remained 
in the Senate chamber until the adjournment of the Senate. 
When Benton next met Randolph, it was at the dinner 
table at Dawson’s between 5 and 6 in the evening of the 
same day. Company being present, he said to Randolph 
in French as they passed to their chairs: “‘C’est fini et bien 
fini.”* Benton states that, before Randolph sent. his 
first note to McDuffie, he tried to convince him that the 
circumstances did not require of him that kind of notice, 
but that he persisted in his purpose. 

A particularly interesting description of the daily advent 
of Randolph in the House after his morning ride is given 
to us by W. H. Sparks in his Memortes of Fifty Years: 


‘His habit was to wear an overcoat, extending to the floor, 
with an upright, standing collar, which concealed his entire 
person except his head, which seemed to be set by the ears 
upon the collar of his coat. In early morning, it was his habit 
to ride on horseback. This ride was frequently extended to 
the hour of the meeting of Congress. When this was the case, 
he always rode to the Capitol, surrendered his horse to his 
groom—the ever faithful Juba—who always accompanied 
him in these rides, and, with his ornamental riding whip in his 
hand, a small-cloth or leathern cap perched upon the top of his 
head (which peeped out wan and meagre from between the 
openings of his coat collar), booted and gloved, he would walk 
to his seat in the House, then in session, lay down upon his desk 
his cap and whip, and then slowly remove his gloves. If the 
matter before the House interested him, and he desired to be 
heard, he would fix his large, round, lustrous black eyes upon 
the Speaker, and, in a voice, shrill and piercing as the cry of a 
peacock, exclaim, ‘Mr. Speaker!’; then, for a moment or two, 
remain looking down upon his desk, as if to collect his 
thoughts; then, lifting his eyes to the Speaker, would com- 
mence in a conversational tone an address that not unfre- 


* Coalter’s Executor et al., vs. Randolph’s executor, et al., Clerk’s office, 
Cir. C., Petersburg, Va. 
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quently extended through five hours; when he would yield to a 
motion for adjournment with the understanding that he was 
to finish his speech the following day.’’! 


Randolph was a member of the House’ for so many 
years that he finally became as much at home there as if 
he were lounging with a group of his familiar friends at a 
social club. Sawyer says that, during one of its night 
sittings, Randolph, while making a motion to adjourn, 
observed that one of his colleagues was resting his fore- 
head, which was the worse for drink, on his desk, and that 
other members of the House were overcome with sleepiness, 
after a long debate; and that Randolph exclaimed: ‘‘What 
is the use of sitting here! The House is far from being 
wide awake to the important question before it.” He 
then. advanced to one of the slumberers, remarking, 
““Heré is one asleep,’”’ and shook him, telling: him, as he 
did so, that he had better be at home in bed; then ap- 
proached the remaining slumberers in succession, and 
aroused them too in the same manner to the no small 
amusement of the other members of the House. ? (a) 

Jabez D. Hammond also represents Randolph as seem- 
ing to feel as self-possessed, and as much at home in the 
House, as the schoolmaster in his school or the merchant 
in his counting-room; and certainly nothing that we have 
ever read of him gives us such a pointed impression of both 
his intimacy with the House and his smoothly flowing 
current of speech as the particular instance which Ham- 
mond recalls in support of his assertion. One day, while 
speaking, Randolph was standing in the alley of the House, 
leaning on the back of a common chair, when the chair slid, 
and he fell supine upon his back; but he promptly regained 
his feet without ever having suspended a word or even a 
syllable of his argument at any time during the mishap. 
“Had a blind man,” remarks Hammond, ‘‘been listening 
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to his speech, he could not have perceived that anything 
unusual had occurred.”’* 

But Randolph was not more familiar with the House 
than he was with the highways which led from Bizarre or 
Roanoke to Washington. In his day, the roads in every 
portion of the United States were bad, but the Virginia 
roads were reputed to be the worst of all.2 In his vain 
effort to find something better than the scene of his last 
venture, Randolph seems to have tried at one time or 
another all the routes by which Washington could be 
reached from Bizarre or Roanoke; and the only thing, by 
which their hardships, when the roads were in a sorry 
plight from the weather, were mitigated, was the hospital- 
ity that the houses of his friends along the way proffered 
so willingly. 

On Feb. 24, 1810, we find him setting out for Congress. 
The night of that day, he spent at the home of George 
Skipwith, one of the leading landowners of Cumberland 
County; the next night, he spent at the home of Dr. 
Bathurst Randolph, in Amelia, and, the next, at the home 
of Harry Heth; after dining with Captain Murray on the 
way. The next day, Heth accompanied him to the home 
of Dr. Brockenbrough in Richmond, where he remained 
until March 4th, when he set out for Todd’s Bridge with 
Ryland Randolph and Dr. Brockenbrough; dining on the 
way at Newcastle, in Hanover County. The next day, 
March 5th, he dined at the home of his friend, James M. 
Garnett, in Essex County; Dr. Brockenbrough leaving 
him and going on to Tappahannock, the home of the 
Doctor’s childhood. The next day, March 6th, Ran- 
dolph dined at Mt. Pleasant, the home of old Mrs. Gar- 
nett. On March 7th, he proceeded to Hazelwood, the 
home of John Taylor of Caroline, in Caroline County, 
with James M. Garnett. On March toth, he proceeded 


t Life, etc., of Julius Melbourn, 93. 
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by Port Royal, in Caroline County, and Hooes Ferry, on 
the Potomac, to the home of John Campbell in Maryland, 
and, on March 11th, by way of Port Tobacco and Pis- 
cataway, in Maryland, to Georgetown. A very leisurely, 
but certainly a very agreeable, mode of working, by 
easy stages, back to ‘‘Babeltown’’! with no lack, we 
may be sure of generous hospitality or of race-track or 
State-Rights talk.t Indeed, so agreeable did Randolph 
find this itinerary that, when Congress adjourned in 1810, 
he almost doubled upon his tracks on his return to 
Bizarre. 

The next time he set out for Congress, it was from 
Roanoke in Jan., 1811. The first night, Jan. 5th, he spent 
at the home of his friend, Thomas T. Bouldin, in Charlotte 
County, and, the next, at Moore’s Ordinary. The next 
day, Jan. 7th, he breakfasted at Miller’s (doubtless to 
escape breakfast at the ordinary), and slept at the home of 
Daniel Hardaway, in Amelia County. On Jan. 8th, he 
slept at the home of Mr. Watkins, in Chesterfield County; 
thence, after spending several days with his friends, 
Benjamin Watkins Leigh and William Leigh at Mr. 
Watkins’, and a day or so in Richmond, he went on, by 
way of Hanover Court House, Hazelwood, Fredericksburg, 
Dumfries and Alexandria to Washington, where, on the 
very day of his arrival, Jan. 23, he caned Alston, and, in the 
short space of four days afterwards, was challenged by 
Eppes.? When he returned from this session of Congress, 
it was via Occoquan; Fredericksburg, which he reached 
the second day out from Washington; Bowling Green, 
where he dined and spent the night with a party of gentle- 
men; the White Chimneys, where he took a seat in the 
stage from Fredericksburg, which had caught up with him 
at that point, when he found that his friend William 
Morton was in it; Richmond, where he washed his hands 
of Monroe at a final interview with him; Harry Heth’s; 
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Dr. Randolph’s, which he reached, with the aid of Heth’s 
horse and chair, and where he ‘‘took a snack’; Sam 
Farrar’s, where he spent the night ;and Peyton Randolph’s; 
arriving at Roanoke on March 20, I811.* 

On one occasion, we find Randolph reaching Richmond 
from his home by way of the Manakin Town Ferry,’ a 
point on the James River some 17 miles west of Richmond. 

Another route, from Washington to Roanoke, which he 
sometimes took, was by way of Cartersville, on the James 
River, forty-seven miles west of Richmond. 

A third route, after the steamboat came into use, was by 
way of steamboat from Washington to Potomac Creek, 
thence 9 miles by stage to Fredericksburg, and thence by 
horse and carriage to Richmond and Roanoke. 

Still another was by steamboat to City Point, on the 
James River, or Richmond, and thence by horse and 
carriage to Roanoke. 

His usual route from Washington to Roanoke, however, 
was across what he called ‘‘those nasty streams, Accotink, 
Pohick, Neabsco, Quantico, Chappawamsic and Acquia’’4 
to Fredericksburg; thence by way of Bowling Green to 
Richmond and on. In passing to and fro between South- 
side Virginia and Washington, Randolph seems to have 
adopted, on one occasion or another, every means of car- 
riage known to his day. Sometimes, he covered the entire 
distance on horseback; and, on one occasion, he records in 
his Diary the fact that he left Alexandria on July 10, 1812, 
a very hot day, on Brunette, and arrived at Fredericks- 
burg the same day, a distance of some 50 miles, much 
exhausted.’ On July 12th, after spending a day with 
John and Hugh Mercer, in Fredericksburg, he pushed on 
to the Bowling Green, a distance of about 20 miles, and, 
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turning over Brunette to Jupiter, who had either accom- 
panied him to that point or met him there, he took the 
stage and went on to Richmond. On other occasions, he 
made the journey in his gig with his faithful John or Juba 
as his attendant. On one occasion, at any rate, he even 
made it in his cumbrous coach drawn by four thorough- 
breds with John and Juba in attendance.? 

What stage travel was over the roads between Rich- 
mond and Washington, we well know from descriptions 
which have come down to us from travellers of Randolph’s 
time. In 1790, it took Thomas Jefferson, when on his 
way to the seat of the National Government at New York, 
two days to journey from Richmond to Alexandria. Here 
he was met by his carriage and horses, but an 18-inch 
snow fell that night, and he decided to go on from Alex- 
andria by stage, and to have his horses led, and to ship his 
carriage by water to New York. From Alexandria, his 
progress through the snow and mud did not exceed 2 or 3 
miles an hour by day or a mile an hour by night. 
Occasionally, from sheer tedium, he would alight from the 
stage, and ride along for some distance on his led saddle- 
horse. The whole time consumed in his journey from 
Richmond to New York amounted to no less than a fort- 
night. 

In 1802, Jefferson pronounced the road from Fredericks- 
burg to Washington, by way of Dumfries and Alexandria, 
‘‘the worst in the world.’’4 

In March, 1813, Nathaniel Macon wrote to Nicholson 
that the roads were then worse than usual, and that it took 
fifty hours to traverse the distance of 50 miles between 
Fredericksburg and Alexandria. § 

In March, 1829, Randolph wrote to Dr. Brockenbrough 
that he had been 7 hours making the 20 miles from 
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Mrs. Ward’s, south of Washington, to Stafford Court 
House. * 

It is to be hoped that the hardships to which George 
Ticknor was exposed on his way through Southern Mary- 
land from Washington to Port Tobacco, Maryland, in 1815, 
were wholly exceptional: 


“We left Washington, the 24th, just at sunrise,” he said, 
‘Cand drove five miles to a ferry, where our troops in their 
infatuation had burnt a bridge. It took an hour to cross the 
river through the ice, and then our way led through open fields, 
where only one wagon had preceded us. We had hardly 
driven a quarter of a mile, when we broke through some ice; 
one horse fell, and the carriage, as the phrase is, ‘mired up to 
the hubs.’ In half an hour, we were extricated, and went on 
carefully by the track, often walking to lighten the carriage; 
when the track suddenly turned into the woods, and left 
us without a guide. The snow was ten or fifteen inches deep, 
unbroken for a mile or two, when we again followed a cart a 
short distance. At last we reached the ‘Half-way House,’ a 
miserable hut of one room; and, as I went in, I saw a girl sit- 
ting by the fire, pale and feeble from illness; and, turning 
from her, lest she should think me too curious, saw a young 
man on a bed behind the door; whose countenance showed that 
he had not long to suffer. I was glad to leave this wretched 
hut. We went on at a moderate walk, foundered twice in the 
snow and mud, and at last broke the pole, when two miles 
from the nearest house. So Gray and I mounted one of the 
leaders, and rode on, fording three brooks, one of them pretty 
deep. It was after three when we reached an inn, and soon sat 
down to our breakfast! I had not eaten anything for twenty- 
four hours, and had worked hard, besides all the walking in the 
snow. When we had finished our meal, we took another 
carriage, being solemnly warned of the difficulty of crossing 
the Matasmin, which, like all the other streams hereabout, has 
no bridge. We reached the ford just before sundown, found it 
frozen, [and] broke the ice with poles; an hour and a half’s hard 
driving and whipping got the horses into the middle of the 
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stream, where they refused to go any farther. We got out of 
the carriage, and reached the bank on the ice. I left all my 
luggage, but a blanket, with the carriage in the middle of the 
stream. Through deep snow, we walked a mile and a half to 
the first house. Though called a tavern, it was a miserable 
hovel; and, when I went in, I found two slaves stretched by the 
fire on one side, and two pigs (a) on the other. As soon as 
the landlord had gone to the help of the driver, I began to look 
for accommodations for six passengers, two of whom were 
women. In the kitchen, I found plenty of snow, but no fire 
or cooking utensils or eatables. I asked the boys if they had 
any beds. ‘Yes, one.’ ‘No more?’ ‘No.’ ‘Have you any 
hay or straw’? ‘No.’ ‘Why, what does your master’s. horse 
live on’? ‘O, he lives on the borry.’ What was meant by 
‘the borry,’ was not clear at first, but, finding it meant ‘borrow- 
ing,’ I told the boy to get in a good parcel of ‘borry.’ In an 
hour, the coach was dragged up, and I began to talk about 
supper. It was a long time before the woman of the house 
would answer distinctly; but, after much urging and much 
searching, she gave us each a small tumbler of milk, and a 
short allowance of Indian cake. At ten o’clock, the table was 
moved away, the pigs and negroes kicked out of the room, and 
two things misnamed beds were thrown down on some ‘borry,’ 
and I went supperless to bed. The wind came in through large 
cracks in four doors and two windows; yet I slept well, with 
three white companions and two negroes. I waked in the 
morning more hungry than when I went to sleep; but, at ‘sun 
up,’ as they say here, set off without a mouthful of food. We 
went two miles, half on foot, and then stuck fast in the mud, 
and, after wasting our little strength in vain, Gray and I again 
mounted one of the horses, took a wrong track, went a mile 
before we discovered our mistake, at 12 reached the tavern 
only four miles from where we slept, sent back a yoke of oxen 
to pull out the coach, sent a man forward seven miles for 
horses and help, and then ordered breakfast. The people 
were very poor, and we found sickness and suffering more 
moving than we had seen it yesterday. The breakfast was so 
poor that, hungry and fainting as we were, we could hardly eat 
enough to support us; but we could not complain, with such 
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misery about us. Two miles farther, we came to another 
stream; we had to break the ice, and, after an hour’s delay, 
make our way to the opposite bank as we could. There, from 
a hill, we saw two saddle horses and a tandem chaise coming 
to our relief. Gray and I took the horses; thinking a horse for 
each a luxury indeed. We soon reached this place, having 
in fifty-six hours had but one proper meal! We are in very 
good lodgings, and are promised better roads to Richmond.”’* 


Nor are we at a loss to know from other travellers what 
travelling meant in Randolph’s time on the route from 
Washington to Richmond, by way of Dumfries, 
Fredericksburg, and Bowling Green, and on the route be- 
tween the same termini by way of Potomac Creek, Fred- 
ericksburg and Bowling Green. 

In 1806, John Melish, a British traveller, on his way to 
the South, left Alexandria in the stage a little before 5 A. 
M., after having kept his seat in it since 4.30 A. M., and 
“travelled by a pretty rough road 17 miles to Occoquhan 
Creek,’’ where the stage stopped for breakfast’; thence, 
through a hilly, and but partially cultivated, country to 
Dumfries, a small town containing about 300 inhabitants, 
a court house, a jail, etc., and thence, through a hilly, but 
better improved, country, to Fredericksburg, where he 
spent the night. At this time, Alexandria had a popu- 
lation of 4096 free inhabitants and 875 slaves; Fredericks- 
burg a population of about 1600 inhabitants. The next 
morning, Melish left Fredericksburg in the stage about I 
o’clock A.M., and passed through an uneven, but pretty 
well-cultivated, country, to Bowling Green, and thence he 
was conveyed over the Mattapony and Pamunkey Rivers 
to Hanover Court House; and from that point to Rich- 
mond, after traversing on the other side of Falling Creek 
a country which he describes as “handsomely settled.’ (a) 


*Port Tobacco, Md., Jan. 26, 1815, Life, Letters & Journals of Geo 
Ticknor, v. 1, 31. 
a Travels Through the U.S. in 1806, &c., 157. 3 Id., 158, 159. 
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The roads were not so bad as to subdue the spirits of his 
company in the stage, which was, he says, very jolly 
and good-natured, singing songs and telling stories as 
they went." 

The view that Thomas Moore took of stage travel along 
the Atlantic Coast was not so amiable; for, when he visited 
America, aversion to Republicanism happened to be his last 
affectation. Writing to his mother, he says: 


“‘T am now, dearest mother, more than 300 miles from Nor- 
folk. I have passed the Potomac, the Rappahannock, the 
Occoquan, and Potapsio and many other rivers with names as 
barbarous as the inhabitants. Every step I take not only 
reconciles but endears to me not only the excellencies but even 
the errors of old England. Sucharoadas I have come! and in 
such a conveyance! The mail takes 12 passengers, which 
generally consist of squalling children, stinking negroes, and 
Republicans smoking cigars. How often it has occurred to me 
that nothing can be more emblematic of the Government of 
this country than its stages filled with a motley mixture, ‘hail 
fellow well met,’ driving through mud and filth, which be- 
spatters them as they raise it, and risking an upset at every 
SLED. 45 


But nothing could give us a completer picture of 
the Dumfries-Fredericksburg-Bowling Green route than 
does a later narrative by Adam Hodgson, a British 
traveller, written on Feb. 19, 1820. 


“T left Washington on the 24th ult.,’’ he says, ‘‘ proceeding 
only to Alexandria, six miles distant, where I slept, and where 
I had been not a little surprised to meet Joseph Lancaster a 
few days before. I set off the next morning at 3 o’clock, in 
what is called the mail-stage, the only public conveyance to 
the Southward, and a wretched contrast to the excellent 


* Travels Through fie U.S. in 1806, &c., 1 58. 
2 June 13, 1804, Memoirs, &c., of Thos. sel Re Ed. by Lord John Russell, 


Ven Or 
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coaches inthe North. It isa covered wagon, open at the front 
with four horses, and, although it was intensely cold, I was 
obliged to take my seat by the driver in order to secure a 
view of the country during the remainder of the day. The 
road led across woody labyrinths, through which the driver 
seemed to wind by instinct; and we often jolted into brooks 
which were scarcely fordable. Leaving Mt. Vernon, which I 
had previously visited, to our left, we reached Occoquan, 23 
miles, to breakfast. Occoquan is romantically situated on a 
river of the same name which winds below masses of rock, 
which my companion compared with those of the hot-wells at 
Clifton, but they did not appear to me to be so high. We 
then proceeded by Neapsco, Dumfries, the Wappomansie 
River, Acquia, Stafford and Falmouth to Fredericksburg, a 
small town on the Rappahannock which we crossed by moon- 
light. Our journey this day was 50 milesin 16 hours. The 
next morning at 3 o'clock, we left Fredericksburg, and, passing 
the Bowling Green, Hanover Court House, and the Oaks, 
reached Richmond at 7 o’clock; 66 miles in 17 hours. At 
Hanover Court House, at least 150 horses were standing 
fastened to the trees; all the stables being full; as it was a 
court day. This gave me a good opportunity of examining the 
Virginia horses, which appear to deserve their reputation. 
After we left Alexandria, the country assumed an aspect very 
different from any which I had before seen. For miles to- 
together, the road runs through woods of pine; intermingled 
with oak and cedar; the track sometimes contracting within 
such narrow limits that the vehicle rubs against the trees; at 
others, expanding to the width of a London turnpike road; yet 
so beset with stumps of trees that it requires no common skill 
to effect a secure passage. On emerging at intervals from 
forests, which you have begun to fear may prove interminable, 
the eye wanders over an extensive country, thickly wooded and 
varied with hill and dale; and the monotony of the road is 
further relieved by precipitous descents into romantic creeks 
or small valleys, which afford a passage to the little rivers 
hastening to the Atlantic. Every 10 or 15 miles, you come 
either to a little village, composed of a few frame houses, with 
an extensive, substantial house, whose respectable appearance 
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rather than any sign demonstrates it to be a tavern (asthe inns 
are called) or to a single house appropriated to that purpose 
and standing alone in the woods. At these taverns, you are 
accosted often with an easy civility, sometimes with a repul- 
sive frigidity by a landlord who appears perfectly indifferent 
whether or not you take anything for the good of the house. If, 
however, you intimate an intention to take some refreshment, a 
most plentiful repast is in due time set before you, consisting 
of beefsteaks, fowls, turkeys, ham, partridges, eggs, and, if 
near the coast, fish and oysters, and a great variety of hot 
bread, both of wheat flour and Indian corn; the latter of which 
is prepared in many ways and is very good. (a) The land- 
lord usually comes in to converse with you and to make one of 
the party, and, as one cannot have a private room, I do not 
find his company disagreeable. He is, in general, well informed, 
and well behaved, and the independence of manner, which has 
often been remarked upon, I rather like than otherwise, when 
it is not assumed or obtrusive, but appears to rise naturally 
from easy circumstances and a consciousness that, both with 
respect to situation and intelligence, he is at least on a level 
with the generality of his visitors. At first, I was a little 
surprised, on inquiring where the stage stopped to breakfast, 
to be told at Major Todd’s;—to dine?—at Col. Brown’s—but 
I am now becoming familiar with these phenomena of civil 
and political equality, and wish to communicate my first 
impressions before they fade away. Between the villages, if 
such they may be called, you see few habitations, and these are 
almost exclusively log houses, which are constructed as follows: 
trunks of trees about a foot or a foot and a half in diameter, 
generally with the bark on, are laid on one another, indented a 
little at each end to form a kind of fastening; their length 
determining the length and width, and their number the height, 
of the building. The interstices are usually filled with clay; 
though sometimes, especially in barns, they are allowed to 
remain open, in which case you can generally see daylight 
through both walls. Situated in a thick wood, with a little 
space cleared around them, where the stems of last years’ 
Indian corn are still standing, among the recently decapitated 
stumps of trees, these dwellings exhibit as striking a contrast, 
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as can well be imagined, to an English cottage, with its little 
garden. Sometimes, however, as in England, you may see a 
neat, modest-looking cottage-girl standing at the door, whose 
placid cheerful countenance seems to smile with good-natured 
satire on the external decorations of rank and fashion; and 
even the black faces of the little slaves, the more frequent 
inhabitants of these primitive cabins, are often irradiated with 
a smile of playfulness and satisfaction.’’* 


When Capt. Basil Hall journeyed from Washington 
to Richmond, he took the Potomac Creek route. From 
Washington to Potomac Creek, about 60 miles, he 
travelled by steamboat, and from Potomac Creek to 
Fredericksburg, 9 miles, by stage.? The roads, over 
which this stretch of distance extended, he says, were 
cut to pieces by carriage wheels and torrents of rain; and 
any other vehicle than a stout American stage, he declares, 
must have been shaken to atoms. Between Fredericks- 
burg and Richmond, the stage, in which the Captain was 
borne, made ‘‘four miles an hour pleasantly enough.’’4 
The whole travelling expense for each person and his party, 
including the cost of a substantial breakfast and dinner, 
between Washington and Fredericksburg was nearly three 
pence half penny a mile.* 

C. D. Arfwedson, who journeyed from Washington 
southwards a little after Randolph’s death, also took the 
Potomac Creek route. He was soon reminded, he says, of 
his entrance into the Southern States by the execrable 
condition of the public roads; and it was the roads known 
as “‘corduroy’’ roads (that is boggy roads with the trunks 
of trees laid closely together across them to make a solid 
roadway) which seemed to have especially attracted his 
attention. He says that, if the pieces of timber had been 
properly dressed and placed in position, they would have 


t Letters from N. America, v. 1, 18, et seq. 
2 Travels, v. 3, 68, 70. 
3 Id., 69. Aiding 2: 5 Id., 69, 70. 
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answered the purposes of a well-constructed bridge; but 
that, in some instances, they were laid down with their 
small boughs still attached to them, which, becoming 
entangled with the wheels of the stage, not infrequently 
displaced the pieces to which they belonged, and naturally 
raised the question as to which was the stronger—the 
wheel or the boughs; but not in the mind of the driver; for 
never did he check the speed of his horses for fear that the 
coach might go to pieces; and this notwithstanding the 
fact that the Southern portions of the United States were 
still so thinly peopled that one might travel for miles and 
miles through forests without discovering a human habi- 
tation where assistance could be procured in case of neces- 
sity. Accidents, too, often occurred, and, on such occa- 
sions, if a carriage or team could not be found in the 
neighborhood, the driver, impelled by the eagerness of his 
employer to escape the penalty inflicted upon him by the 
National Government, in case of his default in delivering 
mail within the time fixed by his contract, took the mail 
bags out of the stage, threw them upon a cart, and thus 
continued his journey; leaving the unfortunate passengers 
in the middle of the road, in a bog or in a forest many 
miles from any habitation.‘ The worst part of the 
direct route by Occoquan, Fredericksburg and Bowling 
Green to Richmond was the part north of Fredericksburg, 
where numerous tidal streams flowed into the Potomac 
and obstructed the progress of the traveller with mire, 
when it did not do so with water. After writing to 
Theodore Dudley on one occasion that the road from. 
Bowling Green to Richmond had been reduced to a worse 
condition by wretchedly bad weather than he had ever 
before known it to be, Randolph inquired: ‘‘What must 
the effect have been on the roads further north, which I 
thought had already reached their ultimatum ?’’?.. 


1 U. S. and Cinada, v. 1, 314. 
2 Letters toa Y. R., Mar. 10, 1813, 140. 
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What the road from Fredericksburg to Cartersville was, 
when heavy, Randolph himself has told us in a letter to 
Nathan Loughborough: 


“It is a disgrace to the County of Louisa, through which its 
whole course runs,’ he said. ‘‘I have endeavored to frighten 
them by threatening to take away the mail route. In some 
places, the road is a hollow one, not 10 feet, often not 8 wide, 
as many deep, shut in by the high banks and a fence on each 
side, and the clay so tenacious that it was as much as my 
gallant grey could do to tear his feet out of it. I thought he 
would have left his whole shoe behind.’’* 


Many a casualty and disappointment by flood or field 
must have befallen Randolph over such roads as those 
which lay between Charlotte County and Washington. 
Of this we may be assured from some of the events which 
he has happened to preserve for us. (a) 

This is what overtook him when he struck off across 
country from Fredericksburg to Cartersville on his way to 
Bizarre: 


‘“When I reached Fredericksburg,’ he wrote to Nicholson, 
“‘T determined to dash across the country (120 miles) and send 
Johnny on in the mail stage by way of Richmond. The jour- 
ney was beyond measure distressing, without a servant or even 
a change of linen, for I forgot to take with me what had been 
left out for that purpose by my own order. I was for two days 
and a half drenched with rain, forced to sleep in hovels and 
litter with beasts in the shape of men, under a burning fever 
all the while. Every hour or two, I feared that my little mare, 
who ate next to nothing, would serve me from inability, as 
some politicians had before done, from treachery. But, thanks 
to my good fortune, (observe my luck) she travelled with spirit 
to the last.’’? 


Randolph, at least, had better luck on this occasion, 
when he reached Cartersville, than Dr. James Waddel 


« Apr. 30, 1828, Loughborough MSS. 
2 March g, 1805, Nicholson MSS., Libr. Cong. 
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Alexander had many years later. In one of his letters to 
Dr. Hall, the latter tells him that he travelled all one cold 
night in a stage alone, over such roads as he had never 
seen, and then all the next day, and, when he arrived at 
Cartersville, found that he could not cross the James 
River because of its swollen state. “I slept on the 
Goochland side, in the lock-keeper’s house, ‘three in a bed,’ 
in an unfurnished house,”’ he said.? 

And here, in part, are little scraps of dialogue which bring 
home to us, with all the peculiar animation that belongs 
to that form of composition, the perils of the amphibious 
region which lies along the Potomac on the Virginia side, 
south of Washington: 


“1th, Tuesday. Breakfasted at eight a.m., and reached 
Battader by quarter past twelve. Fed my horses, and arrived 
at Fredericksburg half-past three. Road heavy. Mansfield 
lane almost impassable. Excellent fare at Gray’s and the 
finest oysters I have seen for this ten year. 

“t2th, Wednesday. Hard frost. Left Fredericksburg at 
nine A.M. Reached Stafford C. H. at half-past eleven, Dum- 
fries at five minutes past three, F.M., and Occoquan at half- 
past five. I made no stop, except to breathe the horses, from 
Dumfries to Neabsco, sixty-five minutes, three and a half 
miles. The five miles beyond Dumfries employed nearly two 
hours. Roads indescribable. 

“13th, Thursday. Snow; part heavy rain. Waited until 
meridian when, foreseeing that, if the roads froze in their then 
state, they would be impassable; and that the waters between 
me and Alexandria would be out perhaps for several days, I 
set out in the height of the storm, and, through a torrent of 
mud, and water, and sloughs of all degrees of viscidity, I got to 
Alexandria before five, where a fine canvas-back (a) and divers 
other good things set my blood into circulation. 

“rath, Friday. Bitter cold. Reached Washington _half- 
past eleven. House does not sit today. Funeral. No 
southern mail. Waters out. 


t Charlotte C. H., Feb. 23, 1842, v. 1, 348. 
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“15th. Very cold. No southern mail. Waters out. Just 
beyond Pohick, I met a man driving a double chair. 

“J. R.—‘Pray, Sir, can I ford Aecotink?’ 

“Traveller.—‘If you drive brisk, perhaps you may.’ 

“J. R.—‘Did you cross it, Sir?’ 

“TT. Yes; but it is rising very fast.’ 

“As I pressed my little mare on, or rather as she pushed 
on after comrade and Johnny, I thought of Sir Arthur and 
Miss Wardour, of the old Gaberlunzie, as, in breathless 
anxiety, they turned the head-land, and found the water-mark 
under water. Pohick, a most dangerous ford at all times, 
from the nature of the bend of the stream, which is what is 
called a kettle-bottom, was behind me, and no retreat and no 
house, better than old Lear’s hovel, except the church, where 
were no materials for a fire. When I reached Accotink, the 
sandbank in the middle of the stream was uncovered; but, 
for near a mile, I was up to the saddle-skirts. A great price, 
my good Sir, for the privilege of franking a letter, and the 
honor of being overlooked by the great men, new as well as 
old. ; 

“Just at the bridge over Hunting Creek, beyond Alexandria, 
I met the mail cart and its solitary driver. The fog was 
Cimmerian. 

“J. R.—‘How far do you go tonight, friend?’ 

“D.— ‘To Stafford Court House, Sir. Can I ford the Acco- 
tink?’ 

“J. R.—‘T think you may; but it will be impossible before 
midnight: I am really sorry for you.’ 

“D.—God bless your Honor.’ 

“IT am satisfied this poor fellow encounters every night 
dangers and sufferings in comparison with which those of our 
heroes are flea bites.’’? 


From the same pen, we have this lively little story told 
to Randolph's friend, Nathan Loughborough, who loved a 
horse as much as he did. 


‘J. R. to Dr. Brockenbrough in 1821, Garland, v. 2, 152. 
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“T owe you a report of your noble old horse, Blossom. We 
reached the landing at Potomac Creek late. As I intended to 
go no further that night, I was dilatory in my movements until 
the aspects of the House determined me to go on to Fredericks- 
burg. By this time, the stage had 20 minutes start of me. 
Between three and four miles from the landing, I overtook it, 
with the mail cart in its wake. These conscientious public 
servants soon met an ox-cart (fish cart); one of the yoke of 
oxendown. The cart and stage blocked the way; for, although 
going opposite ways, they lay alongside of each other, and, as 
Tom Piper says, ‘They kept jawing alongside and fore and 
aft’; for they were acquaintances, it seems (the drivers), until 
the coachee and guard (as they would call him in England) 
resolved upon relieving the distressed driver; and so they 
fairly dragged the little steer aside, and set him on his legs. 
This operation cost the United States mail (then later than 
common) 20 minutes, and to me, exposed to the night air, 
every minute was an hour. I very soon, by a dexterous Nelson 
dash, broke the line, and cut off the leader (the mail cart) from 
the 74 (stage); the driver of the cart receiving a volley of curses 
from the stage-coachman for suffering me to pass; and, in the 
midst of his choler, I shook another reef or two out of old 
Blossom’s top-sails, and walked to windward of him also. Now 
began racing and tearing on their part; on mine and Blossom’s 
nothing but ‘a whistle for a breeze.’ In consequence of the 
numerous gates across the road and ignorance of it, we were 
twice very near being run down by the scoundrels, who then 
found out that the mail was late, and swore that they would 
pass me or kill their horses. At any rate, pass me they would. 
Johnny [his black servant] having a skittish horse to lead, 
and bad gates to open, (they had a man from the box to jump 
down and perform this service) was twice nearly run over by 
their leaders, but a friendly hill enabled Blossom to give them 
the go-by. They were dead beat; but, when I got to the 
wretched, ill-kept ferry, with the boat at Fredericksburg, a 
fish wagon had just pushed off from the shore. I made sure 
that the stage would drive up before the boat could return; 
but, so far from it, I had time to await the return boat; and 
(although delayed at the wretched inn at Fredericksburg for 
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my bed about three-quarters of an hour) was in the act of 
entering it when the stage drove up.’’* 


When the reader remembers that Randolph was at this 
time in his 55th year, and is told that his kidneys were 
probably the only organ in his body that was not gravely 
diseased, he may well marvel at the indomitable spirit 
with which he maintained the competition that he 
describes in this letter. But then the reader will recollect 
what Randolph wrote to his sea-captain friend: ‘‘But to 
me a horse is what a ship is to you.” 

In the year 1802, he could write to Nicholson from 
Bizarre: ‘‘I am just off a most cruel ride of 40 miles 
in little more than 5 hours.”? Several years later, he 
wrote to the same correspondent from Bizarre, shortly 
after his cross-country ride of 120 miles, in these words: 


‘““My own constitution, which nothing seems able to break 
down, has surprisingly resisted the disease which has been so 
long consuming me. In spite of a ride of 60 miles on horse- 
back on Monday, and subsequent exposure without sufficient 
defense to the late severe change of weather, and total want of 
sleep (to say nothing of my journey home), I daily gain 
strength. Nought you know is never in danger; and he who 
has nothing worth living for, and whose loss none, perhaps, 
would deplore, cannot die but by violence.’’3 


After active physical strength failed Randolph in almost 
every other form, it still survived in his horsemanship. 
The day, on which he wrote his letter to his sea-captain 
friend, which was only some 5 years before he died, he had 
completed on horseback the whole distance between 
Washington and Cartersville; and had on that day covered 
35 miles of this distance.4 Bad as were the roads to Rich- 


' April 30, 1828, Nathan Loughborough MSS. 

2 Oct. 31, Nicholson MSS., Libr. Cong. 

3 March 17, 1805, Nicholson MSS., Libr. Cong. 
4 The New Mirror, v. 2, 71. 
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mond on both sides of the Potomac River, Randolph seems 
to have preferred them to the water-lanes of the Potomac 
and the James. 

The steamboat, which plied between Washington and 
Potomac Creek, was, we are told by John Randolph Bryan, 
“‘one of the old-fashioned craft with her cabin all under 
deck abaft the engine, without any state-rooms, [but 
with] open berths over each other, with a plain calico 
curtain.”* Writing to Dr. Brockenbrough in 1827, 
Randolph says: ‘‘Tazewell talks of going home (Nor- 
folk), and has asked me to go with him. If I could bear 
the beastly abominations of a steamboat, I would do it; 
for here I cannot stay.’’? 

Randolph complained on one occasion that the only 
place where one could escape curiosity was at aninn. It 
is well that the inns between Washington and Roanoke 
should have had at least this redeeming feature, because 
some of them must have severely tried the delicate 
stomach and fastidious spirit of Randolph. ‘‘I would as 
lief die in my carriage, or on the road, at some wretched inn 
between here and Washington, as anywhere,” he said in 
his celebrated speech delivered at Charlotte Court House 
shortly after Andrew Jackson had issued his Nullification 
Proclamation. Powhatan Bouldin tells us that on one oc- 
casion, when Randolph was at breakfast, he said: ‘Servant, 
if this be coffee, give me tea; and, if it be tea, give me 
coffee.”4 After all, however, the long journey between 
Roanoke and Washington gave Randolph but little con- 
cern. In one of his letters to Dr. Hall, the Rev. James 
Waddel Alexander, after expressing the opinion that 
Randolph was a great genius, an orator absolutely 
unrivalled in America, a ripe scholar, and a consistent 


« The Jeffersonian, Aug. 25, 1886, Bryan MSS. 
2 Dec. 15, 1827, Garland, v. 2, 294. 

3 Bouldin, 181. 

4Id., 50 (note). Nathan Loughborough MSS. 
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politician said that yet he could not help thinking 
him crazed, and added: ‘‘He arrived last night at his 
residence (Roanoke) in this neighborhood, having trav- 
elled fromWashington on horseback in two days, and, after 
looking at his multitude of horses, he set out about 8 
o'clock on his return to Washington.’’' But, of course, the 
horseback ride between Washington and Roanoke must 
have consumed more than two days; for the distance is 
some 206 miles. 

In his Diary, Randolph not only made fun of Char- 
lotte County provincialisms of speech, but entered more 
than one specimen of violence inflicted upon poor Pris- 
cian’s head by his fellow-congressmen, such as these: 
‘The people of the Southern States is ot too laxative a 
habit to enforce stitch a law.”’ (Holland, of North Carolina.) 
‘““Heterogenous”’ (a laugh), corrected to ‘‘heterogoneous.”’ 
(Sloan of New Jersey.) I will begin to follow the gentle- 
man exactly in the place in which he /eft off.’”’ (Alston, 
of North Carolina.) 


™ May 19, 1826, 4o Years Fam. Letters, 94. 
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Randolph as a Candidate 


As a candidate for the House of Representatives, Ran- 
dolph was never but once defeated; but more than once he 
had an opponent. Until the Yazoo question begot discord 
among the Republicans, the prestige of his leadership in 
the House was too great to permit any Republican in his 
district really to feel that there was any hope of displacing 
him in the favor of his constituents. Such opposition as he 
had to face during this time was solely a Federalist one, 
which was too feeble to give him any trouble. But, with the 
split in the Republican party, produced by the Yazoo 
question, Randolph soon saw that, if he retained his seat, 
it was to be entirely by virtue of his own personal strength. 
On April 18, 1805, he wrote to Nicholson that he had 
been to none of the elections or public meetings since his 
return to Bizarre, but that the good people had again 
deputed him to serve them; and ‘“‘by the blessing of God”’ 
so he would ‘‘at least as faithfully as Mr. Chase, of pious 
memory.” But very different was the tone of a letter 
which he wrote to Nicholson a few months later, after his 
attention had been called to the movement, which was 
then under way, to drive him out of public life: 


‘‘Every engine has been set to work to undo me in the esti- 
mation of my constituents, and not without effect. W.C.N. 
[Wilson Cary Nicholas] and W. B. G. [William B. Giles] have 
been particularly active, and the storm, which has been so long 
gathering out of the District, has, at length, burst within it. 
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One of my nearest neighbors, after a year’s duplicity that 
would not have disgraced a Mashusett, declared himself as my 
opponent on Monday (Prince Edward’s Court day), during my 
absence at Roanoke. On Friday, I returned, and, the next 
day (July 23d), at a public meeting, in the neighborhood, he 
retracted. Mais cela n’importe. I am to have an adversary 
who will be announced in due season, that is as soon as a 
caucus shall have pitched upon the man. Mr. M’s adminis- 
tration (for his election is looked upon as settled) is not to be 
subjected to the scrutiny and strictures of such an antagonist 
as I am supposed to be. C'est écrit d la haut, as Jacques le 
fataliste used to say. Whether I shall be able to withstand 
this decree of destiny, time alone can shew. I shall not be 
surprised or (on my own personal account) concerned if my 
numerous enemies succeed in their scheme against me. They 
have the press entirely under their control.’’* 


Then followed the increased activity of Giles and others 
against him which finally culminated in the painful 
interview between Giles and Randolph narrated by 
Benjamin Watkins Leigh. 

In 1808, the animus of the administration against Ran- 
dolph had become so implacable that he had begun to 
question whether he was not doomed to political ruin. 


““When I do come,” he wrote to Nicholson in connection with 
a visit that he was thinking of paying to this friend on the 
Eastern shore of Maryland, “‘be assured that I shall avoid 
taking W. [Washington] in my way. The very name sickens 
me. Since my return, I find that certain great folks there, 
by means of letters to certain little folks here (aided too by the 
press), had contrived to excite considerable sensation in the 
district respecting me. I have been to several of the courts, 
and addressed the people on the subject of public affairs 
generally, and particularly of the misrepresentations which 
had gone abroad in regard to my conduct. The greater part 
of them seem satisfied on this last topic. I have been led to 


* Bizarre, Aug. 25, 1805, Nicholson MSS., Libr. Cong. 
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draw this inference from various circumstances. At Bucking- 
ham, where I first appeared, the sentiment of the people was so 
strongly expressed that the gentleman, who was relied upon as 
my opponent, and who wished very much to have been brought 
forward, declared that he was not and would not be a candi- 
date. As yet, therefore, the field is clear, but I shall not be at 
all disappointed or surprised if I should get hunted down by 
the Executive pack. I know that the victim has long been 
marked and the sacrifice resolved upon, and that nothing could 
give so much pleasure to the most powerful and formidable 
combination of men that this country has ever known as its 
accomplishment. The wonder with me, my dear friend, is 
that I have been able so long to withstand them.’’! 


That he should have been able to do so is one of the 
marvels of American political history. 

In 1809, for the first time, a Republican candidate came 
forward to contest Randolph’s re-election to the House. 
This was Jerman Baker, Eppes’ brother-in-law; but he was 
defeated by a vote of 1250 to 500.2, In Charlotte County, 
he obtained only 72 votes as against Randolph’s 332, and 
in Prince Edward County only 84 as against Randolph’s 
342.3 Randolph, we are told, treated him with unusual 
courtesy and forbearance.4 Moderation on the part of 
the strong is sometimes not more the offspring of their 
generosity than of the weakness of their antagonists. One 
clever sarcasm, however, has survived this contest. On 
one occasion, Baker, in a speech, had made profuse 
promises as to what he would do in case of election. 
‘The gentleman and I,” observed Randolph, ‘‘stand on 
very different ground. I stand on fourteen years’ hard 
bought experience. He is in the land of promise which 
always flows with milk and honey.’’> In the same speech, 
Randolph remarked: ‘‘A new broom sweeps clean, but 
an old one knows where the dirt lies.’’® 

« Bizarre, May 27, 1808, Nicholson MSS., Libr. Cong. 
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In 1811, Eppes, who had recently become domiciled in 
Randolph’s district, allowed himself to be voted for as a 
candidate against Randolph, though he made no appeal to 
the people of the district from the hustings. Indeed, at 
the last moment, he authorized an announcement by 
his brother-in-law, Baker, who was a_ candidate for 
the Virginia Legislature instead of Congress at this 
election, on Pope’s principle that who cannot woo the 
mistress must woo the maid, that he was not a candidate; 
but there can be little doubt that he had not only migrated 
into the District, as a part of the administration plan to 
outlaw Randolph, but that he permitted the use of his 
name at the polls. On Apr. 5, 1811, appeared this trucu- 
lent editorial in the Richmond Enquirer, doubtless from 
the pen of Thomas Ritchie himself: 


“We understand that a poll will be taken for Mr. Eppes by 
some of his friends in every county of the district lately 
represented, or rather misrepresented, by John Randolph. 
There is, to be sure, some little difference between the two 
men. Mr. Eppes is as much an ornament to Congress as Mr. 
Randolph is a nuisance and a curse.”’ 


But Ritchie soon experienced the chagrin of learning that 
the loyal freeholders of Randolph’s District had rather be 
misrepresented by a curse like Randolph than represented 
by a blessing like Eppes; for, at the ensuing election in 
April, 1811, Randolph was re-elected to the House by a 
vote of 1081 to 514.' (a) 

The administration, however, had lapped enough blood 
at this election to make it eager for more, and Randolph’s 
violent hostility to the War of 1812, and the offence that 
it gave to the glowing patriotism of his constituents, 
finally enabled his enemies to compass his defeat in 1813. 
This time, Eppes began his canvass with a temperate 


H tJ. R. to Nicholson, Roanoke, Apr. 28, 1811, Nicholson MSS., Libr 
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address to the people of Randolph’s District, in which he 
reviewed the events leading up to our declaration of war,* 
and the address was seconded by every species of election- 
eering known to the political artifices of that day. Ina 
letter to Josiah Quincy, Randolph expressed the opinion 
that his opponent had struck him below the belt, but the 
letter was written when he was smarting under the first 
sting of defeat. 


“T have to tell you,” he said, ‘‘that my election is lost. The 
emissaries of government have been silently and secretly at 
work since last autumn, and, while my friends indulged in a 
fatal security, they have been undermined. My opponent 
has descended to the lowest and most disgraceful means— 
riding from house to house and attending day and night 
meetings in the cabins and hovels of the lowest of the people. 
He was present at fourteen of these preachings (seven of them 
held at night) the week before election. ... At the election 
for this county (Prince Edward) yesterday, Mr. E. [Eppes] said 
I had charged the administration with being under French 
influence. In reply, I told the freeholders that I would prove 
it and did to their satisfaction. A notorious villain, named 
Tom Logwood, from Buckingham, who was committed to the 
penitentiary some years ago for forging bank-notes of the 
United States (I was on his jury), undertook to speak imperti- 
nently to me when on the bench. He had been seen laughing, 
talking and drinking with E. [Eppes] at Buckingham. (N.B. 
Mr. Jefferson released him by a pardon.) I never saw such 
indignation. The scoundrel was obliged to take to his heels, 
and make his escape home, or he would have been beaten to a 
jelly. Ignorant people were made to believe that the British 
fleet had come into the Chesapeake to aid my election.’’? 


When Eppes first came forward as his opponent, 
Randolph was confident of success. (a) ‘‘For my own 
re-election,’ he wrote to Josiah Quincy, ‘‘I have no 


t Rich. Fing., Aug. 7, 1812. 
2 Farmville, Va., Apr. 19, 1813, Life of Quincy, 329. 
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fears.”’* But he soon realized that, if the day was to be 
won, it was to be by stark fighting, and he electioneered as 
actively as Eppes himself. One of the most zealous of 
Eppes’ supporters was the Rev. Mr. Dabbs, a Baptist 
minister, who introduced him to many Baptist and other 
voters to whom Eppes was a stranger; and who did not 
hesitate to take Eppes with him to many places where he 
had appointments to preach. Randolph, it is said by 
James W. Bouldin, one of his neighbors, countered by 
courting the support of the Presbyterians and occasionally 
sitting under the ministrations of the Rev. Mr. Hoge, the 
Presbyterian President of Hampden-Sydney; lauding him 
more frequently and openly, Bouldin thought, than he 
would have done if he had not been a candidate.2, From 
Randolph’s strain of conversation on these occasions, one 
who did not know him might have supposed, we are told 
by another neighbor of his, that he was about to join the 
Presbyterian communion; but he invariably wound up, 
this contemporary admits, by stating emphatically that 
‘‘having been born in the Church of England, he did not 
mean to renounce it.”* At times, according to James W. 
Bouldin, he changed his tack. On one occasion, when 
it was rumored that Dabbs was about to appear at a relig- 
ious meeting at Sandy Creek Church in Prince Edward 
with Eppesin tow, Hugh Wyllie, a Scotchman, and a 
great friend of Randolph, communicated this rumor to 
Randolph and invited him to be present too. In reply, 
Randolph wrote that he should be glad to take part in the 
religious services on such an occasion, but that he could 
not violate the Sabbath by profanely visiting the House 
of God for electioneering purposes.‘ This note, we are told, 
was circulated among the members of the Sandy Creek 
Church congregation, and was read with approbation by 
most of them Of course, there may be quite as much 


t Roanoke, Aug. 16, 1812, Id., 270. 
2 Bouldin, 49. 3 Id., 37. 4Id., 49. 
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electioneering policy in remaining away from a religious 
meeting on such an occasion asin attending it. Randolph 
also made a point during this contest of attending musters 
and other secular gatherings; and he did not always receive 
a cordial greeting at them. 


““T went with him on one occasion to a muster near where I 
was born,’’ says James W. Bouldin. ‘‘He did not address the 
people; nearly all at that place were opposed to him. He took 
me aside and asked me whether he had best address them. 
Itold him I thought not. He talked however freely and famil- 
iarly with the people on various subjects. He had much to say 
to a certain lady who was present—very intelligent but I 
thought a little hysterical. He was polite and respectful to her, 
as he was always to ladies while in their presence. I never 
saw him show so plainly his desire to make himself agreeable 
and acceptable as on this occasion.’’* 


Eppes had been the administration leader, or one of the 
administration leaders, on the floor of the House, and was 
an able and generally respected man; but the contrast 
that he offered to Randolph, when they were pitted 
against each other on the hustings, makes it difficult for 
us to think of him as possesssing ‘‘the ready, fluent, and 
impassioned eloquence”’ which Sawyer attributes to him. ? 
If he proved himself a “‘very popular speaker’’ in this 
contest, to recall another judgment of Sawyer, the evi- 
dence of the fact certainly left no impression of its exist- 
ence behind it in Randolph’s District. On the other hand, 
there is abundant testimony to show that, when Ran- 
dolph awoke to the danger of defeat, he struggled as the 
lion struggles when he is straining his whole muscular coat 
to release himself from the toils. A young man, who wasa 
student at Hampden-Sydney College at the time, declares 
that, on one occasion, when Randolph was speaking in 
Prince Edward, he stood on his feet for three hours, 
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unconscious of the flight of time, and was borne along on 
the tide of Randolph’s impassioned eloquence as helplessly 
as a feather upon the bosom of a cataract.’ Of the 
extraordinary effect produced by this speech we shall cite 
some further testimony hereafter. This is the account 
given by James W. Bouldin of a speech delivered by Ran- 
dolph at Charlotte Court House during this same contest: 


“There was great expectation from the orators, especially 
from Mr. Randolph. My door was immediately in view of 
the rostrum where he always stood to speak. The people 
began to draw around this place to be sure of a stand near it 
very early in the morning. While he was walking backward 
and forward, his eyes flashing with more and more brilliancy, 
as the crowd became larger and larger, he exclaimed: ‘The 
subject is so large I do not know where to lay hold on it first.’ 
It was still early; but said I, ‘Sir, you see the crowd is gathered 
around the stand, and, if you do not begin, Eppes will begin 
first, and read until sunset, and you will be wearied to death 
before you get a chance to say a word.’ Heimmediately made 
his way through the crowd, which was at this time large and 
dense, and commenced his address. I was much engaged at 
the time, and did not go out until he had nearly gotten through. . 
I do not know how Mr. Eppes appeared elsewhere and in com- 
parison with others; but, compared with Mr. Randolph, and 
on the hustings, I thought him dull and heavy. He was 
self-possessed and much of a gentleman, but I thought greatly 
inferior to Randolph in eloquence and ability.’’? 

“Mr. Eppes,”’ we are told by W. B. Green, a contemporary 
of Randolph, “brought with him from Washington what was 
called a cart-load of authorities, laid the books on the stile 
in front of the court house—large tomes and documents such 
as had never been seen by the natives. This was about 55 
years ago. There was an immense crowd present. Natives 
and foreigners from all the surrounding and adjoining counties 
came to hear Mr. Randolph speak, and to see the son-in-law of 
Thomas Jefferson. 


* Garland, v. 1, 311. 2 Bouldin, 50. 
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“Eppes led off from the stile, knee deep in books and docu- 
ments. He was rather a dull speaker, read too much and 
fatigued the people. Mr. Randolph in reply remarked: ‘The 
gentleman is a very good reader.’’’* (a) 


This contest between Randolph and Eppes was at- 
tended with a high degree of popular excitement, and 
was accompanied by at least two exhibitions of his daunt- 
less intrepidity. At a meeting at Charlotte Court House, 
Randolph’s pointed language provoked an interruption by 
Col. Gideon Spencer, a friend of Eppes. High words 
ensued, and, above the tumult of the crowd, which was 
excited to such a degree that a collision between the 
respective adherents of the candidates seemed imminent, 
some friend of Randolph shouted: ‘“‘Stand firm and keep 
cool!’’ “I amas cool as the centre seed of a cucumber,” 
was his reply.?, After the speaking had come to an end, 
Randolph made a point of remaining on the court green, 
and the excitement became greater than ever. He hadan 
overseer at the time, a big, rough man, who was present, 
and towered head and shoulders above the persons about 
him. This man, armed with a horse-whip, brandished 
in a threatening manner, followed Randolph about 
through the surging assemblage, insisting that the latter 
would be attacked, and should be protected; despite the 
fact that Randolph himself bade him be quiet. 

At this same meeting, or at some other meeting during 
this contest, Randolph declared that Eppes had been 
imported like a stallion into the district for the purpose 
of being run against him. There was no necessity for 
such a step, he said, and he asked: ‘“‘Where are your 
Daniels, your Bouldins and your Carringtons?”’ ‘‘And 
your Spencers,” interrupted Col. Gideon Spencer. ‘‘Yes, 
and your Spencers,” rejoined Randolph, “always except- 
ing you, Colonel.” At this sally, the Colonel was about 
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to break out into an exclamation of rage, when above the 
roar of the crowd the shrill sarcastic voice of Randolph was 
heard saying: ‘‘Let him alone Fellow-Citizens, a barking 
dog never bites.” That he was satisfied with the results 
of this encounter, we may infer from the entry relating 
to it which he made in his Diary, under date of Sept. 5, 
1812: ‘‘Court. Meet Eppes. Episode of Gideon Spen- 
cer. ‘The sword of Gideon not the sword of the Lord.’”’ 

The scene of the other instance of Randolph’s fear- 
lessness was Buckingham Court House. Here, he was 
menaced with personal violence, should he attempt to 
make an address, and was advised to retire. ‘‘You 
know very little of me,” he said, “‘or you would not give 
such advice.’’ Soon proclamation was made that he 
would address the people, and, on the outskirts of the 
throng, which gathered about him, when he mounted the 
rostrum, was an element that evidently meditated insult 
or violence. ‘“‘I understand,’ he began, ‘‘that I am to be 
insulted, if I attempt to address the people; that a mob is 
prepared to lay their rude hands upon me, and drag me 
from these hustings for daring to exercise the rights of a 
freeman.” Then, fixing his eye upon the individuals, 
who were disposed to assail him, and, pointing his fore- 
finger at them, he continued: ‘‘My Bible teaches me 
that the fear of God is the beginning of wisdom, but that 
the fear of man is the consummation of folly.”' Nota 
hand was lifted to molest him, and he completed his speech 
uninterrupted. 

Randolph was defeated by such a small majority that he 
expressed the belief in his Diary that, if he had not been 
kept from attending the election at Cumberland Court by 
a fire, which had recently destroyed the Bizarre home, he 
would have been elected. 

When the Congressional election of 1815 was drawing on, 
a number of the most respectable inhabitants of Charlotte 

* Garland, v. 1, 310. 
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County presented an address to Randolph, asking him 
to announce himself as a candidate for his former seat; 
which he did. ‘‘My opponent [Eppes] will beat me not 
quite so far as before,” he wrote to Tazewell (April 7, 
1815).* But again his prognosis was at fault, and he beat 
Eppes. A few months afterwards, however, Eppes was 
elected to the United States Senate. ‘‘Men of all political 
parties,’’ wrote Randolph to Quincy, ‘agree that he is 
indebted to me for his seat. So that, if I am not great 
myself, I am the cause of greatness in others.’’? 

In 1817, when Randolph had declined re-election and 
expected to go off soon to Europe, he rode around to the 
different elections in his District, and addressed the people 
in the morning, in advance of Archibald Austin, who was 
to succeed him 


“These addresses,’ James W. Bouldin informs us, ‘‘ were of a 
character wholly different from any made by him on any other 
occasion that I ever knew of. They were filled with grave and 
solemn advice and the most pathetic appeals to the sympathies 
of the District without the least allusion to party or feud.’ 


In 1819, when Randolph was re-elected to the House, 
Austin was his opponent and received only 4 of the 242 
votes cast in Prince Edward County, and only 57 of the 
257 votes cast in Charlotte County. Among the interest- 
ing entries in Randolph’s Diary, is one containing the 
names of different individuals whose support he lost at this 
election; showing, to use the slang of our own time, that he 
looked after his ‘‘political fences”’ pretty much as every 
other Congressman does. 


When Randolph was defeated for re-election to the 
United States Senate, Dr. James Waddel Alexander was 


an occasional visitor to Charlotte County, and his letters 
1 Littleton Waller Tazewell, Jr., MSS. 
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letters to Dr. Hall give us a good idea of the feelings with 
which the catastrophe was received by Randolph’s con- 
stituents in that County. 

“Were I to commence with the topics most current here,”’ 
he said, ‘“‘I should speak of Mr. Randolph. His recent defeat 
has filled this county with chagrin, and he will be returned for 
the lower House without competition. All the freeholders 
hereabouts treat the subject as if it were their own personal 
cause.’’* 


* Retirement, Charlotte Co., Jan. 26, 1827, 40 Years Fam. Letters, 96. 
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CHAPTER ‘XIII 


Virginia Convention of 1829-30 


But Randolph was still to serve for a brief season in 
another deliberative body. In 1829, he was elected to the 
Convention which assembled in the State Capitol at 
Richmond on Monday, Oct. 5, in that year, for the purpose 
of revising the existing constitution of Virginia, which 
had been adopted in 1776. The Electoral District which 
he was chosen, with Wm. Leigh and Richard Logan, of 
Halifax County, and Richard N. Venable, of Prince 
Edward County, to represent, was composed of Charlotte, 
Halifax, and Prince Edward Counties. To the people at 
large of Halifax County, though he had some close per- 
sonal friends in that County, he was an entire stranger; 
yet such was his fame, as a statesman and orator, that he 
came within 13 votes of obtaining the same number of 
votes in Halifax County as Wm. Leigh, a resident of that 
county, of the very highest standing as a man and a 
lawyer, and, in the whole district, he received a larger 
number of votes than any one of the three candidates who 
were elected with him to represent it; Leigh receiving 
the next highest number.' Among his defeated competi- 
tors, were James Bruce and General Edward Carrington of 
Halifax County. (a) 

At first, Randolph appears to have been averse to 
becoming a candidate for the seat in the Convention, 
despite the fact that, in his address to his constituents 


‘Letter from J. R. to J. R. Clay, June 12, 1829, Libr. Cong. 
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in 1826, when he was leaving the United States for Europe, 
he had expressed his readiness to be one of its members, 
if it was called, on account of his interest in the preserva- 
tion of freehold suffrage. ‘‘I shall probably not be in the 
Convention,” he wrote to Dr. Brockenbrough. “I am 
sick of public affairs and public men, and have no opinion 
of constitutions ready-made or made to order.”* A few 
weeks later, he wrote to Dr. Brockenbrough more fully in 
the same strain: 


“Tom Miller,’ he said, ‘‘writes this morning that the 
Convention Bill has passed, and that my friends expect me to 
be a candidate for a seat in that body. If anyone can and will 
devise a plan by which abler and better men.shall be neces- 
sarily brought into our councils, I will hail him as my Magnus 
Apollo! But, as I have no faith in any such scheme, and a 
thorough detestation and contempt for political metaphysics, 
and for an arithmetical and geometrical constitution, I shall 
wash my hands of all such business. The rest of my life, if not 
passed in peace, shall not be spent in legislative wrangling. I 
am determined absolutely not to expose myself to collision 
where victory could offer no honor.’’? 


But, in a later letter to Dr. Brockenbrough, he informed 
him that one of his friends had announced at Charlotte 
Court House that he had consented to serve if elected, and 
that, to save the feelings of a man of as much truth and 
honor as breathed, and to avoid injuring certain friends 
and interests, which the withdrawal of his name would, 
it seemed, occasion, he was fain even to let it stand.at the 
risk of incurring the imputation of fickleness. 3 

Of course, the full truth was that the appeal to his good 
feeling, arising out of the incident, to which he alluded, 
had been persuasively seconded by the force of habit, the 
reviving relish for political excitement, and the emulous 


t Jan. 6, 1829, Garland; v. 2, 316. 
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desire to drink delight of battle once more with his peers 
upon the ringing plains of Windy Troy, which induce 
almost every public man, after a brief interval of retire- 
ment, to look back wistfully to the theatre of his former 
achievements, even though decadent body and mind 
warn him that, if he returns to it, he will soon, like ‘‘the 
poor nigh-related guest,’ who has ‘‘outstayed his wel- 
come,”’ be telling the jest without the smile. 

To a Virginian the time-stained, faded volume, which 
contains the debates of the Virginia Convention of 1829-30, 
is very much what some rare illuminated missal is to an 
adoring nun. And, all local self-conceit aside, there can 
be no doubt that these debates constitute one of the most 
remarkable gifts that the political genius of the Anglo- 
saxon race has ever made to Parliamentary History. To 
reach this conclusion, there is no need that the zpse dixit 
of anyone, Virginian or otherwise, should be accepted. 
All that the skeptic need do is to take up the volume 
itself, with a mind not completely sealed to persuasion, 
and to read the imperishable record of those discussions, 
in which the proper basis and distribution of represen- 
tation, the reorganization of the Executive and Judicial 
Departments of the State Government, and other con- 
stitutional questions of high import were agitated with a 
range of knowledge, a philosophic breadth and insight, a 
strength and clearness of reasoning, ananimated eloquence, 
an academic gloss, and a punctilious courtesy such as have 
rarely distinguished any convention, parliament, or congress 


in the annals of free institutions. 
If anyone doubts that the quasi-aristocratic society, 


developed in Virginia by the institution of slavery, was 
remarkably productive of intellectual pre-eminence and 
leadership, let him but peruse the great arguments 
delivered in this convention, and note what an over- 
whelming majority of the extraordinary men, who deliv- 
ered them, sprang not from the Trans-Alleghany portions 
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of Virginia, where the influence of slave institutions was 
scarcely felt, or from the surpassingly fertile territory 
known as the Valley of Virginia, where the slave popu- 
lation was not abundant, but from the thin, impoverished 
fields of those eastern portions of Virginia, where the large 
slave population exercised a plastic influence of controlling 
power upon the mental, moral and industrial character- 
istics of their people. 

From quite an early era in the history of Virginia, 
fundamental differences of origin, environment, and in- 
terest had drawn a clear line of separation between the 
parts of Virginia, which came to be known in the con- 
tentions of the Convention as the West and the East 
respectively. With its lack of slaves, its more democratic 
conditions, and its growing sense of expanding wealth and 
population, the West insisted upon free white suffrage as 
the only proper basis for representation, and assailed with 
unanswerable logic the anomalous provisions of the exist- 
ing Constitution, which gave to Warwick County, the 
least populous county in the State, the same number of 
representatives in the House of Delegates as the most pop- 
ulous county in the State. On the other hand, the East, 
long habituated to political dominion, instinct with the 
patrician and exclusive spirit fostered by slavery, and jeal- 
ous of the waxing power of the West, insisted that the basis 
of representation should be compounded partly of num- 
bers and partly of property. In its essence, the conflict 
was merely a phase of the sectional antagonism engen- 
dered by slavery which had flared up luridly like a blast 
furnace at night in the struggle over the Missouri Com- 
promise, and was to manifest itself in still more baleful 
forms in the future. 

What the basis of representation should be was the 
pivot upon which the discussions of the Convention 
mainly revolved; though many other questions of great 
importance were debated by its members, such as the 
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expediency of enlarging the existing freehold right of 
suffrage, making the Governor eligible by the People, 
reorganizing the judicial system of the State, confirming 
the power of the Legislature to proscribe duelling, and 
excluding clergymen from the Legislature. 

On the day of the first session of the Convention, James 
Monroe was nominated by James Madison as its Presi- 
dent, and, being elected nem. con., was conducted to the 
chair by Madison and Chief Justice Marshall." 

When the Committees, among which the business of the 
convention was distributed, were appointed, John Ran- 
dolph was made one of the members of ‘‘The Committee 
to Consider the Legislative Department of the Govern- 
ment,’ which consisted of 24 members in all, including 
James Madison, its chairman, John Tyler, Littleton 
Waller Tazewell, Benjamin Watkins Leigh, and Chapman 
Johnson. ? 

By Garland we are told that in the Senate Chamber of 
the Capitol, which was the room used by this committee, 
before the sessions of the Convention were shifted to the 
African Baptist Church on Broad Street, to make room 
for the assembling of the Legislature, Randolph was 
accustomed to sit, not at the long table, along which the 
other members of the committee ranged themselves 
below Madison, who sat at its head, but at some distance 
away in a corner of the room from which he observed 
everything that went on with the vigilance of a watchful 
cat; breaking in occasionally, however, upon the dis- 
cussions of the Committee with his startling intonations. 3 
In the hall, where the Convention sat, his deportment was 


equally peculiar. 


‘He declares,’’ said a newspaper correspondent of the time, 
‘“‘his determination to take no part in the proceedings of the 
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Convention, and takes his seat every day at the back of the 
President’s chair entirely out of the range of the speakers; 
unable, however, to contain himself entirely, he is every now 
and then heard in a shrill undertone either prompting and 
encouraging his friends or criticising his opponents. He is 
annoyed by the numberless visitors of both sexes that crowd 
the lobby, the gallery and the vacant seats of the hall, and no 
little merriment was excited the other day when his voice was 
heard amid the crowd at the door exclaiming: ‘Mr. Sergeant, 
I will thank you to put me into the Convention!’’’* 


Nineteen days after the Convention assembled, the 
Legislative Committee reported a series of resolutions; one 
of which declared that, in the apportionment of repre- 
sentation in the House of Delegates, regard should be 
had to the white population exclusively; another that 
the number of the members of the Senate should neither 
be increased nor diminished; nor their classification 
changed; and another that the right of suffrage should 
continue to be exercised by all who enjoyed it under the 
existing Constitution, and should be extended to certain 
male freeholders and leaseholders who did not then enjoy 
it, and to housekeepers and heads of families who paid 
taxes.” 

The first of these three resolutions signified a sweeping 
practical triumph for the West in the Committee Room; 
for it rejected the suggestion that property should be an 
ingredient in the basis of representation and gave tothe 
thriving white communities of the West an opportunity to 
acquire a preponderance of political power in the most 
numerous branch of the State Legislature. The second 
signified a practical triumph for the East because the cast- 
iron uniformity of county representation, which it pre- 
scribed for the less numerous branch of the Legislature, 
was a lock-chain which the older and more numerous 
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counties of the East could apply to the wheel of the 
Lower House whenever it suited their pleasure to do so. 
The third did not signify such an important triumph for the 
West as the first; for the extensions of-the suffrage, which 
it approved, were to operate uniformly in the East as well 
as the West; but it was the harbinger of future practical 
triumphs for the Democratic West in that it was a step in 
the direction of universal white suffrage. 

The conflict in the committee room over the proper 
basis of representation for the House and the Senate had 
been a desperately close one. The partisans of the West 
thought that representation in both houses should be based 
upon white population exclusively; the partisans of the 
East that it should be based partly upon property too. The 
resolution favoring white population as the sole basis of 
representation for the House of Delegates was adopted by a 
vote of 13 to 11; Madison voting with the West and Ran- 
dolph with the East; and the resolution favoring white 
population as the sole basis of representation for the Sen- 
ate also was defeated by a tie vote of 12 to 12; Madison 
this time voting with the East." 

On Oct. 26, 1829, the Convention, on the motion of 
Philip Doddridge, of Brooke County, proceeded to consider 
the report of the Committee, ? and when the resolution was 
read, which declared that, in the apportionment of repre- 
sentation in the House of Delegates, regard should be had 
to the white population exclusively, John W. Green, of 
Culpeper County, moved an amendment, striking out the 
word ‘‘exclusively,’’ and adding in lieu of it the words ‘‘and 
taxation combined.’’3 With this proposition, was set in 
motion a debate, which, in one controversial form or 
another, went on day after day; eliciting as it went a dis- 
play of knowledge and power of statement, reasoning, and 
eloquence worthy of the highest degree of admiration, 


1 Wm F. Gordon, by Gordon, 160, citing Niles’ Register of Oct. 24, 1829. 
2 Deb..tes, 45. 3 Id., 53. 
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and finally, after various propositions looking to a com- 
promise between the East and West had been offered by 
John R. Cooke, of Frederick County, Abel P. Upshur, of 
Northampton County, John Marshall, of the City of 
Richmond, and Benjamin Watkins Leigh, of Chesterfield 
County, respectively, ending in the adoption of a resolution 
offered by Wm. Fitzhugh Gordon, of Albemarle County, 
which, when embodied in the instrument finally adopted by 
the Convention and ratified by the People, simply provided 
that the House of Delegates should consist of 134 members, 
to be annually chosen in certain fixed numbers respectively 
by the 26 counties, lying West of the Alleghany Mountains, 
the 14 counties, lying between the Alleghany and Blue 
Ridge Mountains, the 29 counties, lying east of the Blue 
Ridge Mountains, and above tidewater, and the counties, 
cities, towns, and boroughs lying upon tidewater; and that 
the Senate should consist of 32 members, to be chosen in 
accordance with a system of classification and rotation 
which we need not detail; of whom 13 were to be elected by 
the counties, lying west of the Blue Ridge Mountains, 
and 19 by the counties, cities, towns, and boroughs, lying 
east of those mountains. * . 

Whatever may be the countervailing merits of universal 
suffrage in the long reckoning, and, in our opinion, they 
are decisive, it may well be doubted whether such a body of 
men as that which constituted this Convention could have 
been brought together for their task, even at a time when 
the counties of Virginia had a much higher degree of 
intellectual and social prestige than they have today, as 
compared with urban centers, except by the system of 
freehold suffrage which had prevailed in Virginia since the 
establishment of the Commonwealth, and which vested the 
power of selecting delegates to this Convention in the hands 
of a comparatively small number of intelligent, propertied, 
and responsible electors, who, as a rule, were better edu- 

* Debates, 704, 897, 898. 
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cated than the mass of men about them, had a direct pecu- 
niary stake involved in all the operations of the govern- 
ment to which they were amenable, and, under the sway 
of the self-respecting impulses nurtured by the extra 
ordinary privilege that they enjoyed, took a genuine pride 
in selecting, as their public representatives, truly worthy 
and able men. 

In calling the Convention of 1829-30, the one thought 
of the Virginia freeholders was to collect at the State 
Capitol, for the purpose of revising the organic law of 
the State, the very best agents, which they could find for 
that great and delicate duty, without regard to any of 
those secondary considerations, founded upon mere wealth 
or fugitive elements of personal popularity or unpopular- 
ity, which are so potent in conciliating the favor or arous- 
ing the dislike of pure democracies. (a) In some instances, 
delegates to the Convention were elected from counties in 
which they did not reside at all. The result was a con- 
vention in which were, to begin with, two men—James 
Madison and James Monroe—who had filled the office of 
President of the United States; a man—John Tyler—who 
was afterwards to fillit; John Marshall, the Chief Justice of 
the United States, and 4 Governors of Virginia, 7 United 
States Senators, 11 judges, and 15 members of the House 
of Representatives, past, present, or future.’ In run- 
ning over the list of the members of the Convention, it is 
surprising to find how few of them had not acquired, or 
were not soon to acquire, a. conspicuous national repu- 
' tation, or as great a reputation as any man can ever hope 
to acquire in public life who has never occupied some im- 
portant post under the National Government. Even 
where members of the Convention had won neither Na- 
tional nor State fame, they were, in almost every instance, 
we believe, elected from the districts which they re- 
presented because the freeholders, who elected them, 

t Little’s ‘Hist. of Richmond,” So. Lit. Mess. 18, 107. 
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deemed them, with good reason, to be the best expo- 
nents of their interests and feelings upon whom their 
confidence could be bestowed. 

* Among the members of the Convention, other than 
James Madison, James Monroe, John Tyler, Chief Justice 
Marshall, and John Randolph himself, were: Littleton 
Waller Tazewell, who, besides being one of the great 
lawyers of his day, was, in the course of his career, Gover- 
nor of Virginia and a distinguished Senator from Virginia, 
and who would have been still more distinguished, if he 
had not repelled celebrity as assiduously as celebrity 
courted him; Abel P. Upshur, the successor, during the 
Tyler administration, of Daniel Webster, as Secretary of 
State, whose splendid powers were extinguished by the 
explosion on the Princeton, just as they were finding a 
sufficiently spacious field for their exercise; Wm. B. Giles, 
who had been a Senator from Virginia, and was then 
Governor. of Virginia, and who was deemed by both 
Jefferson and Randolph the most accomplished debater 
in Congress of his time; (a) Philip P. Barbour, who was 
elected to preside over the Convention, when Monroe 
found himself physically unequal to its duties, and who 
was, in the course of his career, Speaker of the House of 
Representatives and an Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States; Benjamin Watkins Leigh, also 
one of the great lawyers of his day, and a Senator from 
Virginia for too short a time to secure the full measure of 
national reputation, to which his learning and shining 
gifts as a speaker entitled him, but long enough to deliver 
a speech, in the course of the discussion of the resolution, 
whereby Thomas H. Benton sought to expunge the censure, 
with which Andrew Jackson had been visited at the hands 
of the United States Senate, that Henry A. Wise, in his 
Seven Decades of the Union, thinks was superior to any 
other delivered upon the same subject; James Pleasants, 
who was, in the course of his career, a member of the 
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United States Senate and Governor of Virginia; James M. 
Mason, who was, in the course of his career, a member of 
the House of Representatives, a member of the United 
States Senate, and Chairman of its Committee on Foreign 
Relations, and, with John Slidell, Commissioner to Great 
Britain of the Confederate States, when Slidell and he were 
captured on the British Ship, Trent, by Captain Wilkes, of 
the United States Navy; John Y. Mason, who was, in the 
course of his career, Chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs of the House of Representatives, Secretary of the 
Navy under the Tyler administration, Attorney General of 
the United States under the Polk administration, Minister 
to France from the United States, an United States District 
Judge, and also the President of the Virginia Constitutional 
Convention of 1850; Alexander Campbell, the celebrated 
Baptist divine, and Chapman Johnson, Robert Stanard, and 
Robert Barraud Taylor, (a) three great lawyers whose 
speeches in the convention show that they were not only 
great lawyers but men of rare general endowments besides. 
Other notable members of the convention, who, in one way 
or another, were individuals of real distinction in their time, 
were: Wm. Fitzhugh Gordon, of Albemarle County, the 
author of the compromise reached by the convention in the 
discussion over the basis of representation, and, afterwards, 
the first promoter in the House of Representatives of the 
Federal Sub-treasury System; Philip Doddridge, of Brooke 
County, one of the ablest champions of the West; John R. 
Cooke, of Frederick County, a native of Bermuda and a 
gifted lawyer, whose scholarly tastes were transmitted to his 
sons Philip Pendleton Cooke, the author of the exquisite 
lyric beginning, “I have loved thee long and dearly, Flor- 
ence Vane,” and John Esten Cooke, the author of Surry of 
Eagle’s Nest; Alfred H. Powell, of Frederick County ; Wm. 
H. Brodnax, of Dinwiddie County; George C. Dromgoole, 
of Brunswick County; Mark Alexander, of Mecklenburg 
County; Wm. O. Goode, of Mecklenburg County; Briscoe 
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G. Baldwin, of Augusta County ; Charles F. Mercer, of Lou- 
don County; Wm. H. Fitzhugh, of Fairfax County; Richard 
Morris, of Hanover County; Lewis Summers, of Kanawha 
County; John S. Barbour, of Culpeper County; John W. 
Green, of Culpeper County ; John Scott, of Fauquier County ; 
Lucas P. Thompson, of Amherst County; Thomas R. 
Joynes, of Accomac County, and Wm. Leigh, of Halifax 
County, who was considered by some of his contemporaries 
the mental peer, in more than one respect, of his more bril- 
liant brother, Benjamin Watkins Leigh. 

But neither James Madison, the sole survivor of the Vir- 
ginia Constitutional Convention of 1776, the sole survivor, 
with two exceptions, of the Convention, which adopted the 
Federal Constitution, in which he had been such a great 
figure, and the sole survivor, with four exceptions, of the 
Virginia Convention of 1788, that ratified the Federal Con- 
stitution; nor James Monroe, whose conspicuous career is 
such a good illustration of the old adage that it is better to 
be born lucky than rich; nor the great Chief Justice; nor such 
masters of logic or rhetoric as Abel P. Upshur, Benjamin 
Watkins Leigh, Chapman Johnson, Littleton Waller Taze- 
well, Wm. B. Giles, Robert Barraud Taylor, John R. Cooke, 
Robert Stanard, Richard Morris, Philip Doddridge, and 
John Scott excited any such degree of public interest as did 
John Randolph of Roanoke, whose unique face and figure, 
salient idiosyncracies of intellect, character, and temper, 
stormy and dramatic career, and social and plantation re- 
lief, to say nothing of his reputation for eloquence and wit, 
made him, even in that assembly, as Baldwin has said, the 
cynosure of all eyes. And it is impossible to think of Ran- 
dolph in the Convention without recalling how closely he had 
been associated, for good or for evil, with many of the most 
prominent of the individuals who sat about him. Presiding 
over it during the earlier stages of its sessions, was the man 
—James Monroe—at whom he had hissed “Judas’’ in his 
Diary. Presiding over it, during the later stages of its ses- 
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sions, was the man—Philip P. Barbour—whom he had 
grouped with “Tray, Blanch, and Sweetheart,” when he 
turned upon the angry pack that was yelping and snapping 
at his heels at the time of the Compensation Bill. At the 
head of the Legislative Committee, was the man—James 
Madison—whom he had unavailingly endeavored, at the ex- 
pense of every consideration of political prudence, to shut 
out from the Presidency. Seated in the same hall with him, 
too, was Wm. B. Giles, who had drained the cup of humilia- 
tion to the very dregs in atonement for his effort to deprive 
him of his seat in the House of Representatives. Robert 
Barraud Taylor still bore about with him the bullet which 
Randolph had lodged in his body at William and Mary. 
Four members of the Convention—Littleton Waller Taze- 
well, James M. Garnett, of Essex County, Wm. Leigh, of 
Halifax County, and Mark Alexander, of Mecklenburg 
County—had been four of Randolph’s most intimate friends. 
Chief Justice Marshall had known him from the beginning 
of his career, had admired him as the placid moon might 
admire the fiery dog star, had sat beside his bed when both 
his body and mind seemed hopelessly distempered, and, 
though an unbending Federalist, had in return received from 
him a measure of affectionate veneration which not only 
termed him a “great and good man,” as he truly was, but, to 
the amusement of the cultivated and elegant Mrs. Dr. Brock- 
enbrough, as “‘one of the best bred men alive.’’* Two other 
members of the Convention—John R. Cooke and Chapman 
Johnson—were soon to be engaged in the long wrangle 
which was to take place over Randolph’s wills. Look where 
Randolph might in the convention, his eye met some eye in 
which his boundless capacity for both hatred and love had 
been reflected at one time or another. 

“The great matters in agitation here,’’ wrote a newspaper 
correspondent, while the convention was in session, ““make me 
forget the talent and eloquence displayed in the arena. They 
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are extraordinary; from all parts of this State, and from many 
of the other States, people are daily flocking here in vast 
multitudes; men and women crowd the hall and gallery of the 
Convention as at some vast show or theatre. All feel a deep 
interest in the matters of debate; and the discussions are not 
only in the Convention, but in the boarding-houses, taverns, 
shops, public streets and market places.”’* 


And Randolph, there can be no doubt, was the man whom 
these multitudes were most desirous of seeing and hearing. 
This is what Hugh R. Pleasants, a Richmond editor, who 
followed the proceedings of the Convention, has to say 
upon that point: 


‘But the man who commanded most interest of all—who 
was literally the hero of the convention—to whom every eye 
was turned, and whose slightest motion was watched with 
intense anxiety, was John Randolph. His reputation was 
probably more widely spread than that of any other in the 
convention, with the exception of the two ex-Presidents and 
the Chief Justice—he was known to be an unrivalled orator— 
but as yet he had been heard by comparatively few Virginians. 
His career had been national, and he had never been in the 
State Legislature. The anxiety to hear him among all classes 
of persons, strangers as well as citizens, amounted almost to 
frenzy. Many persons, greatly to their own inconvenience, 
remained in town days longer than they would otherwise have 
been induced to do. It was supposed that he would answer 
Chapman Johnson’s first great speech, and a crowd thronged to 
the capitol, such as we never saw there before, and never 
expect to see again. Ladies were absolutely packed into 
the galleries and the spare seats in the hall. There was no 
room even to breathe, much less to turn around. From some 
unaccountable caprice, upon that day, he condescended not to 
speak, and the crowd retired as much disappointed as though 
they had been to see a man hung, and had been cheated of the 
spectacle by the ill-timed clemency of the Governor. Another 
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day, and still another passed; and the oracle continued dumb. 
At last—when nobody was expecting it—when the lobby and 
the galleries were almost deserted—when some long-winded 
speaker had just concluded a tedious harangue, he rose slowly 
from his seat and pronounced the words, ‘Mr. President.’ 
Never have we seen two words produce the same effect. We 
had entered the hall but a few minutes before, and had met 
scarcely a man in our way. . We do not believe there were a 
dozen persons visible in the streets from the windows of the 
Capitol. Where the crowd came from, or how they got 
intelligence that Randolph had the floor, we could never learn, 
but it poured in like the waters of the ocean when the dyke 
gives away. Persons who were on the street afterwards 
informed us that they saw persons running from all quarters, 
and, not being able to find where they were running to, fell in 
with, and assisted to form, the multitude that streamed to the 
Capitol. Notwithstanding the immense crowd, the audience 
was as still as death, save when it indulged itself in shouts of 
laughter. The clear, distinct enunciation of the speaker en- 
abled everyone to hear every word he uttered, while his 
admirable acting changed his most airy nothings into golden 
precepts. Never before did we so clearly comprehend the 
force of the Demosthenian ‘action! action!” The unaccount- 
able brilliancy of Mr. Randolph’s eyes—their petrifying effect 
upon those [upon] whom he chose to fix them in anger or dis- 
dain—the melody of his inimitable voice—his tall, unearthly- 
looking figure and the shake of his bony finger have been often 
described, but no man, who never heard him, and saw him, 
speak, can form the slightest conception of what he was. A 
person, who was deeply prejudiced against him, said to us, 
when he sat down that day: ‘Good God! What an orator!’ 
And another declared that he believed Randolph was 
inspired.’’* 


The laughter, mentioned by Pleasants, was doubtless 
excited by the satire of which Randolph made Chapman 
Johnson the victim. Johnson was a native of Louisa 
County, which was in the East, but had taken up his resi- 
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dence in Augusta County, which was in the West, and, while 
residing there, had represented in the State Senate the 
district of which Augusta County was a part. During 
this time, though at first favorable to the call of the 
Convention, he had subsequently become opposed to it 
because of the passage of a bill rearranging the senatorial 
districts of the State, which he thought gratified all the 
reasonable demands of the West at that time in the matter 
of representation. Afterwards, he had sided with the 
East in its efforts to stave off the Convention, and had 
actively supported a substitute, which his friend, Ben- 
jamin Watkins Leigh, had proposed at a public meeting 
in Richmond for certain resolutions favoring a convention, 
which had been offered at the meeting, and were finally 
adopted by it. When delegates were elected to the 
Convention, he had removed from Augusta County to 
Richmond, but such was the confidence of his old friends 
and neighbors in his wisdom and fairness that he was 
elected by the freeholders of the convention district, 
composed of Augusta, Rockbridge, and Pendleton Coun- 
ties, to represent them. Naturally enough, under the 
circumstances, it was expected by the East that, if he did 
not fully champion its cause, he would at least be more or 
less neutral in the conflict between the two sections of the 
State. But, greatly to the disappointment of the East, he 
became one of the most effective mouthpieces of the West 
in the Convention, and, when Randolph arose to make his 
first speech in it, Johnson had delivered a lucid and cogent 
but very lengthy argument in behalf of the white basis of 
representation, in the beginning of which he had been so 
imprudent as to say that the conflict between the East 
and West came down simply to a contest which involved 
the great and agitating question as to whether the sceptre 
should pass away from Judah or a lawgiver from between 
her feet.t No better mark, of course, could have offered 
* Debates, 257. 
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itself for the consummate powers of sarcasm, of which 
Randolph was such a merciless master. ‘‘The Gentleman 
from Augusta told us yesterday, I believe, or the day 
before, or the day before that; I really do not remember 
which,”’ is one variation of the uncertain terms as to the 
time consumed by Johnson in which Randolph repeatedly, 
in the course of his speech, in reply to points made by 
Johnson, ridiculed the extent to which the latter had 
invoked the attention of his fellow-members. Finally, he 
is reported as saying: 


“The gentleman told us the day before yesterday that in 
15 minutes of the succeeding day he would conclude all he had 
to say; and he then kept us two hours, not by the Shrewsbury 
clock, but by as good a watch as can be made in the City of 
London (drawing out and opening his watch). As 15 minutes 
are to 2 hours—in the proportion of 1 to 8—such is the approxi- 
mation to truth in the gentleman’s calculations.’’* 


This was dramatic and amusing enough, but it probably 
did not provoke so much laughter as this polished raillery: 


“The gentleman from Augusta, who occupies so large a space 
both in the time and in the eye of the House, has told us that 
he fought gallantly by the side of his noble friend from Chester- 
field (Leigh), so long as victory was possible, and it was not 
until he was conquered that he grounded his arms. The 
gentleman farther told us that, finding his native country and 
his early friends on this side of the mountain, on whose behalf 
he had waged that gallant war, he found he hesitated what 
part to take now until his constituents, aye, Sir, and more than 
that, his property on the other side—and he has taken his 
course accordingly. Well, Sir, and will he not allow on our 
part that some consideration is due to our constituents, 
although they happen to be our neighbors; or to our property, 
although we reside upon it. Are either or both less dear on 
that account? But, Sir, I put it to the Committee whether 
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the gentleman is not mistaken in point of fact, whether the 
victory is indeed won? Everyone, to be sure, is the best judge 
whether he is beaten or not, but I put it to the gentleman 
himself whether, if he were now fighting alongside of his noble 
friend from Chesterfield, the scale might not possibly turn the 
other way? No man, however, is compelled to fight after he 
feels himself vanquished. 

Sir, I mean no ill-timed pleasantry, either as it regards the 
place, where it is uttered, the person to whom it refers, and 
least of all as it respects him by whom the remark is made, 
when I say that, in this prudent resolution of the gentleman 
from Augusta, he could not have been exceeded in caution and 
forecast by a certain renowned Captain Dugald Dalgetty him- 
self. Sir, the war being ended, he takes service on the other 
side; the sceptre having passed from Judah, the gentleman 
stretches out his arm from Richmond to Rock Fish Gap to 
intercept and clutch it in its passage.’’* 


On one occasion, John Randolph called the Convention 
‘“The slaughter house of reputations’’;? but his was one 
that passed safely through its shambles. He came to the 
Convention in a decidedly improved state of health, and, 
during its deliberations, his mind was free from all un- 
natural excitement. Comparing his manner in the Con- 
vention with what he had observed about him in the 
United States Senate, George Wythe Munford says of him: 
“It was calm, collected, dignified, and commanding, and 
his gesticulation was that of a master actor.’’s 

Randolph had several tart colloquies with his associates, 
during the course of the Convention, but, on the whole, 
his deportment was severely decorous. The human 
instinct for just reciprocity makes it agreeable to us to 
record the fact that, on one occasion, he was decidedly 
worsted in an encounter with Chapman Johnson, who had 
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a warm heart as well as a commanding intellect. Randolph 
had said that Chief Justice Marshall had put an argu- 
ment on a ground which could no more be impugned by an 
attack made on it by Johnson than the fortress of Gibraltar 
could be affected by attacking it with a pocket-pistol. 
Replying, Johnson disclaimed any intention of holding 
himself out as the equal of the Chief Justice. ‘‘It needed 
no ghost (bowing towards Randolph) to inform the Com- 
mittee of their inequality.’’ Randolph rejoined that he 
had not distinctly heard the gentleman’s words, but that, 
if they contained any ghostly advice, he was thankful for 
it as coming from so reverend a quarter. His hostility 
towards that gentleman, he said, was political only, but 
he must be permitted to add that there had been nothing 
in the gentleman’s career during the present Convention 
to induce any man, however humble his condition, to 
regard him as an object of envy. 


““Mr. Johnson,”’ the reporter of the debate records, ‘‘said in 
reply that he had never been, he believed, an object of envy to 
anyone, most certainly not to the gentleman from Charlotte; 
for, said Mr. Johnson, we cannot envy anything while we 
think there is nothing superior to us.’’* 


On another occasion, Alexander Campbell, too, gave a 
neat turn to an expression employed by Randolph. 
Replying to him, he said: 


‘‘T heard that same gentleman, Mr. Chairman, with pleasure 
too, refer to a saying of the immortal Bacon. Twice he 
alluded to it; twice he spoke of the great innovator, Time. I 
did wish to hear him quote the whole sentence and apply it. 
Lord Bacon said (I think I give it in his own words),—‘ Maxt- 
mus innovator tempus; quidnt igitur tempus imitemur?’? Why 
then, says he, can we not imitate Time, the greatest of all 
innovators?’’? 
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Ab ovo usque ad malum (as Randolph might have said), 
the opposition of Randolph to any substantial changes in 
the existing Constitution of Virginia was obstinately, inch 
by inch, maintained, and, when we remember the several 
groups of eminent Virginia statesmen and orators, who 
made the history of Virginia, between the passage of the 
Stamp Act and the assembling of the Convention of 1829- 
30, an important leaf in the Book of Human Destiny, the 
high position, held by Virginia during this period, in the 
estimation of the rest of the United States and of the 
world, which led Randolph, on one occasion, to refer to her 
as ‘‘that envied commonwealth,’ and the grave and 
harassing problems imposed upon Virginia, first by the 
adoption of universal white suffrage, and then by the 
enfranchisement of the negro, who can say that, in oppos- 
ing all radical amendments of the Virginia Constitution of 
1776, Randolph was not something more than a mere 
purblind, unreasoning laudator temports acts ? 

Randolph’s general attitude towards changes in the 
existing Constitution of Virginia was admirably presented, 
during his first speech in the Convention, in these words: 


‘As long as I have had any fixed opinions, I have been in 
the habit of considering the Constitution of Virginia, under 
which I have lived for more than half a century, with all its 
faults and failings, and with all the objections which practical 
men—not theorists and visionary speculators—have urged or 
can urge against it, as the very best Constitution; not for 
Japan; not for China; not for New England; or for Old Eng- 
land; but for this, our ancient Commonwealth of Virginia. 

“But I am not such a bigot as to be unwilling, under any 
circumstances, however imperious, to change the Constitution 
under which I was born; I may say certainly, under which I 
was brought up, and under which I had hoped to be carried 
to my grave. My principles on that subject are these: the 
grievance must first be clearly specified, and fully proved; it 
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must be vital, or rather deadly, in its effect; its magnitude 
must be such as will justify prudent and reasonable men in 
taking the always delicate, often dangerous, step of making 
innovations in their fundamental law; and the remedy pro- 
posed must be reasonable and adequate to the end in view. 
When the grievance shall have been thus made out, I hold 
him to be not a loyal subject, but a political bigot, who would 
refuse to apply the suitable remedy. 

“But I will not submit my case to a political physician; come 
his diploma from whence it may, who would at once prescribe 
all the medicines in the Pharmacopceia, not only for the disease 
I now have, but for all the diseases of every possible kind I 
ever might have in the future. These are my principles, and 
I am willing to carry them out; for I will not hold any prin- 
ciples which I may not fairly carry out in practice. 

“Judge, then, with what surprise and pain, I found that 
not one Department of this Government—no, not one—Legis- 
lative, Executive, orJudicial—nor one branch of either—was left 
untouched by the spirit of zmnovation (for I cannot call it 
reform.) When even the Senate, yes, Sir, the Senate, which 
had so lately been swept by the besom of innovation—even 
the Senate had not gone untouched or unscathed. Many 
innovations are proposed to be made, without any one 
practical grievance having been even suggested, much less 
shown.’’* 


Later on, in the’same speech, he said: ‘‘Mr. Chairman, 
the wisest thing this body could do would be to return to 
the people from whom they came re infecta.””? 

In a subsequent speech, Randolph’s prejudice against 
excessive legislation was expressed with equal force. His 
remarks are thus reported: 


“Mr. Randolph said he should vote against the amendment, 
and that, on a principle, which he had learned before he came 
into public life; and by which he had been governed during 
the whole course of that life, that it was always unwise—yes— 
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highly unwise, to disturb a thing that was at rest. This was a 
great cardinal principle that should govern all wise statesmen 
—never without the strongest necessity to disturb that which 
was at rest. He should vote against the amendment on 
another and an inferior consideration. Whatever opinion 
might have been expressed as to a multitude of counsellors, 
there was but one among considerate men as to a multiplicity 
of laws. The objection, urged by the gentleman from 
Richmond over the way (Mr. Nicholas) to the existing clause, 
was precisely one of the strongest motives with him 
for preferring the amendment. I am much opposed, said Mr. 
Randolph, except in a great emergency—and then the Legis- 
lative machine is always sure to work with sufficient rapidity— 
the steam is then up—I am much opposed to this “dispatch of 
business.’ The principles of free Government in this country, 
(and if they fail—if they should be cast away—here—they are 
lost forever, I fear, to the world) have more to fear from over 
legislation than from any other cause. Yes, Sir—they have 
more to fear from armies of Legislators and armies of Judges 
than from any other, or from all other, causes. Besides the 
great manufactory at Washington, we have twenty-four 
laboratories more at work; all making laws. In Virginia, we 
have now two in operation, one engaged in ordinary legislation, 
and another hammering at the fundamental law. Among all 
these lawyers, Judges, and Legislators, there is a great oppres- 
sion on the people, who are neither lawyers, Judges, nor 
Legislators, nor ever expect to be—an oppression barely more 
tolerable than any which is felt under the European Govern- 
ments. Sir, I never can forget that, in the great and good 
book, to which I look for all truth and all wisdom, the book of 
Kings succeeds the book of Judges.’’! (a) 


But at no time, during the course of the Convention, 
was Randolph’s hostility to radical amendments of the 
existing Constitution of Virginia more eloquently voiced 
than in these words, which were drawn from him by a 
proposition to insert in the new Constitution provisions 
for its future amendment: 

t Debates, 802. 
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“T shall vote against this resolution; and I will state as 
succinctly as I can my reasons for doing so. I believe that 
they will, in substance, be found in a very old book, and 
conveyed in these words, ‘Sufficient unto the day is the evil 
thereof.’ Sir, I have remarked since the commencement of 
our deliberations—and with no small surprise—a very great 
anxiety to provide for futurity. Gentlemen, for example, are 
not content with any present discussion of the Constitution, 
unless we will consent to prescribe for all time hereafter. I 
had always thought him the most skilful physician, who, when 
called to a patient, relieved him of the existing malady, without 
undertaking to prescribe for such as he might by possibility 
endure thereafter. 

“Sir, what is the amount of this provision? It is either 
mischievous, or it is nugatory. I do not know a greater 
calamity that can happen to any nation than having the 
foundations of its Government unsettled. 

“Dr. Franklin, who, in shrewdness, especially in all that 
related to domestic life, was never excelled, used to say that 
two movings were equal to one fire. So to any people two 
Constitutions are worse than a fire. And gentlemen, as if 
they were afraid that this besetting sin of Republican Govern- 
ments, this rerum novarum lubido (to use a very homely phrase, 
but one that comes pat to the purpose) this maggot of inno- 
vation, would cease to bite, are here gravely making provision 
that this Constitution, which we should consider as a remedy 
for all the ills of the body politic, may itself be amended or 
modified at any future time. Sir, I am against any such 
provision. I should as soon think of introducing into a mar- 
riage contract a provision for divorce; and thus poisoning the 
greatest blessing of mankind at its very source—at its fountain 
head. He has seen little and has reflected less who does not 
know that ‘necessity’ is the great, powerful, governing prin- 
ciple of affairs here. Sir, I am not going into that question 
which puzzled Pandemonium, the question of liberty and 
necessity. 

“Free will, fix’d fate, foreknowledge absolute’; but I do 
contend that necessity is one principal instrument of all the 
good that man enjoys. 
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‘‘The happiness of the connubial union itself depends greatly 
on necessity; and, when you touch this, you touch the arch, 
the keystone of the arch, on which the happiness and well- 
being of society is founded. 

“Look at the relation of master and slave (that opprobrium 
in the opinion of some gentlemen to all civilized society and 
all free Government). Sir, there are few situations in life 
where friendships so strong and so lasting are formed as in that 
very relation. The slave knows that he is bound indissolubly 
to his master, and must from necessity remain always under his 
control. The master knows that he is bound to maintain and 
provide for his slave so long as he retains him in his possession. 
And each party accommodates himself to his situation. I 
have seen the dissolution of many friendships, such, at least, 
as were so called; but J have seen that of master and slave 
endure so long as there remained a drop of the blood of the 
master to which the slave could cleave. Where is the necessity 
of this provision in the Constitution? Where is the use of it? 
Sir, what are we about? Have we not been undoing what the 
wiser heads—I must be permitted to say so—yes, Sir, what the 
wiser heads of our ancestors did more than half a century ago? 
Can anyone believe that we, by any amendments of ours—by 
any of our scribbling on that parchment—by any amulet—any 
legerdemain—charm—abracadabra—of ours, can prevent our 
sons from doing the same thing? that is from doing as they 
please, just as we are doing as we please? It is impossible. 
Who can bind posterity? When I hear gentlemen talk of 
making a Constitution ‘for all time,’ and introducing provisions 
into it ‘for all time,’ and yet see men here that are older than 
the Constitution we are about to destroy (I am older myself 
than the present Constitution; it was established when I was 
a boy), it reminds me of the truces and the peaces in Europe. 
They always begin: ‘In the name of the most Holy and Un- 
divided Trinity,’ and go on to declare, ‘There shall be perfect 
and perpetual peace and unity between the subjects of such 
and such potentates, for all time to come,’ and, in less than 
seven years, they are at war again. 

“Sir, lam not a prophet or a seer; but I will venture to predict 
that your new Constitution, if it shall be adopted, does not last 
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twenty years. And so confident am I in this opinion that, if it 
were a proper subject for betting, and I was a sporting char- 
acter, I believe I would take ten against it. 

“Tt would seem as if we were endeavouring (God forbid that I 
should insinuate that such was the intention of any here)— 
as if we were endeavouring to corrupt the people at the 
fountain-head. Sir, the great opprobrium of popular Govern- 
ment is its instability. It was this which made the people of 
our Anglo-Saxon stock cling with such pertinacity to an 
independent Judiciary, as the only means they could find to 
resist this vice of popular Governments. By such a provision 
as this, we are now inviting, and in a manner prompting, the 
people to be dissatisfied with their Government. Sir, there is 
no need of this. Dissatisfaction will come soon enough. 
I foretell now, and with a confidence surpassed by none I 
ever felt on any occasion, that those, who have been the most 
anxious to destroy the Constitution of Virginia, and to sub- 
stitute in its place this thing, will be so dissatisfied now 
with the result of our labours that this new Constitution will 
very shortly be opposed by all the People of the State. Ispeak 
not at random. I have high authority for what I say now in 
my eye. Though it was said that the people called for a new 
state of things, yet the gentlemen from Brooke himself (Mr. 
Doddridge) who came into the Legislative Committee, armed 
with an axe to lay at the root of the tree, told the Convention 
that he would sooner go home, and live under the old Consti- 
tution than adopt some of the provisions which have received 
the sanction of this body. But Iam wandering from the point. 

“Sir, I see no wisdom in making this provision for future 
changes. You must give Governments time to operate on the 
people, and give the people time to become gradually assimi- 
lated to their institutions. Almost any thing is better than 
this state of perpetual uncertainty. A people may have the 
best form of Government that the wit of man ever devised; 
and yet, from its uncertainty alone, may, in effect, live under 
the worst Government in the world. Sir, how often must I 
repeat that change 1s not reform. I am willing that this new 
Constitution shall stand as long as it is possible for it to stand, 
and that, believe me, is a very short time. Sir, it is vain to 
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deny it. They may say what they please about the old 
Constitution—the defect is not there. It is not in the form of 
the old edifice, neither in the design nor the elevation: it is 
in the material—it is in the People of Virginia To my 
knowledge, that people are changed from what they have been. 
The four hundred men who went out to David were zn debt. 
The partizans of Cesar were in debt. The fellow-labourers of 
Cataline were in debt. And I defy you to shew me a desper- 
ately indebted people anywhere who can bear a regular, sober 
Government. I throw the challenge to all who hear me. I 
say that the character of the good old Virginia planter—the 
man who owned from five to twenty slaves, or less, who lived 
by hard work, and who paid his debts—is passed away. A 
new order of things is come. The period has arrived of living 
by one’s wits, of living by contracting debts that one cannot 
pay, and, above all, of living by office-hunting. Sir, what do 
we see? Bankrupts—branded bankrupts—giving great din- 
ners—sending their children to the most expensive schools— 
giving grand parties—and just as well received as anybody 
else in society. I say that in such a state of things the old 
Constitution was too good for them; they could not bear it. 
No, Sir, they could not bear a freehold suffrage, and a property 
representation. J have always endeavoured to do the people 
justice; but I will not flatter them; I will not pander to their 
appetite for change. I will do nothing to provide for change. 
I will not agree to any rule of future apportionment, or to any 
provision for future changes, called amendments to the Con- 
stitution. They who love change, who delight in public con- 
fusion, who wish to feed the cauldron and make it bubble, may 
vote, if they please, for future changes. But by what spell, by 
what formula are you going to bind the people to all future 
time? Quis custodiet custodes? The days of Lycurgus are 
gone by, when he could swear the people not to alter the 
Constitution until he should return—animo non revertendi. 
You may make what entries upon parchment you please. 
Give me a Constitution that will last for half a century; that 
is all I wish for. No Constitution that you can make will last 
the one-half of half a century. Sir, I will stake anything short 
of my salvation that those, who are malcontent now, will be 
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more malcontent three years hence than they are at this day. 
1 have no favour for this Constitution. I shall vote against 
its adoption, and I shall advise all the people of my district to 
set their faces—aye—and their shoulders against it. But, if 
we are to have it, let us not have it with its death warrant in its 
very face; with the facies hypocratica—the sardonic grin of 
death—upon its countenance.’’! 


In the Debates of the Convention can be found, too, a 
good example of the contagious pleasantry with which 
Randolph could tell an apt story. 


“Sir,” he said, ‘‘our discussions here have brought to my 
recollection that beautiful apologue, or fable, of Addison’s, 
where he represents the whole human race as summoned by 
Jupiter into one assembly. The God listens to their various 
complaints, and then gives permission to each to lay down his 
own grievance, and take up any that he chose to select among 
those deposited by his neighbours. A very handsome, well- 
made man lays down a disease under which he labours, and 
takes up the deformity which a hump-backed man had thrown 
off; a mother brings her undutiful son; a wife her bad husband. 
A husband comes with his shrew of a wife, and selects another 
partner, who, as he believes, will suit him better. All were 
anxious to make the change; for it is human nature, Sir, to 
view all the miseries of others as very easy to be endured; yes, 
Sir, nothing is so easy as to endure other people’s evils unless 
it be to spend other people’s money. The assembly broke up 
well-pleased, and each returned to his home to try his altered 
situation. But, Sir, what was theissue? Ina little time, they 
all came back again. The once handsome man came to be set 
free from his hump; the diseased man to take it back again. 
The lady brought her new husband, and the man, who had 
before brought his shrew of a wife, came back to seek her 
again: declaring that long habit and intimacy had so cemented 
their union that the old woman was the best companion after 


all. 
(Here loud laughter was heard in the gallery, and the Chair 
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repeatedly called to order). Sir, I mean no pleasantry on such 
a subject: but what I mean is this; that there is not now a 
malcontent in the Commonwealth, who, after this new Con- 
stitution shall have been adopted, will not in six months more 
be just as much dissatisfied and more than he is now.: 7. 


Mrs. William Winston Seaton tells us that, on one 
occasion, when a throng of women were assembled in the 
hall of the House of Representatives to hear a debate, 
Randolph, addressing the Speaker, exclaimed impatiently : 
“Sir, they had much better be at home attending to 
their knitting.”’? The same old-fashioned sense of fitness 
impelled him to make some remarks in the convention on a 
proviso, which excluded clergymen from the Legislature, 
that must have rendered his associate, the Rev. Alexander 
Campbell, decidedly uncomfortable. They were these: 


‘“To me this is a most unlooked-for proposition. There is 
not one single article of my political creed, about which I have 
not a greater disposition to doubt, than the propriety of exclud- 
ing a class of men, dedicated to the office of religion, from the 
possession of political power. A gentleman told us that but 
for the insertion of that proviso in the Constitution he should 
be for excluding them from the Legislature. I would much 
rather vote to strike out the whole, and to leave the Constitu- 
tion as it now stands; and for this plain reason: I am, and have 
been, and ever shall be, a practical man; and, when I meet 
with legislative provisions of this kind, I rather smile at the 
fears which dictated them than applaud the caution they ex- 
hibit. The Constitution is just as safe without, as with, them. 
The Legislature of Virginia cannot, and, if it could, it dare not, 
attempt such legislation as is forbidden in the body of this 
resolution. I feel myself perfectly safe. I find somewhere 
else a provision that we shall have no orders of nobility in this 
country. Who dreams that we ever can? Sir, when the time 
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shall come that the People of this country are ripe for a union 
of Church and State, or for orders of nobility either, they will 
have them in spite of all the moth-eaten parchment in your 
archives. I fearlessly pronounce that the admission of 
gentlemen of the cloth into your Legislative Halls is ipso facto 
the union of Church and State. Sir, are there no other 
considerations which weigh with us in altering or in keeping 
the Constitution as itis? They are now excluded. Are there 
no other considerations? None that every well-regulated 
mind belonging to the clerical profession ought of itself to 
suggest? I have had the pleasure (I was about to say I have 
had the honor, but the term would be misplaced) to be ac- 
quainted with many of them: with men of the most unaffected 
piety, of high attainments and great talents; and who, more- 
over, were clothed with that humility which is the Alpha and 
Omega of the Christian character, yes, Sir, its all in all; and I 
never knew one of them who dared to trust himself in sucha 
situation. Not one, who, if such an offer had been made him, 
might not justly have said, ‘Lead us not into temptation.’ 
Sir, what are the offices of the clerical body? Do they not 
mingle with all classes of society? and, above all, in the domes- 
tic circle? Is not their influence there paramount to that of 
all others? Is it not their duty to serve a master whose 
kingdom is not of this world? As well to reprove as to console? 

“Figure to yourself, Sir, a minister of the gospel of peace 
about to reprove for his sins a man of wealth and influence in 
his county; having, at the same time, a desire himself to 
represent that county? Sir, this is no exclusion on account of 
the profession of any opinions. It is an exclusion of an 
occupation; of an occupation incompatible with the discharge 
of the duties of a member of either branch of the Legislature. 
The task of legislation is at war with the duties of the pastor. 
The two are utterly incompatible. Sir, no man can busy 
himself in electioneering (and in these times who can be 
elected without it?), no man can mingle in Legislative cabals; I 
say no man can touch that pitch without being defiled. No 
man can so employ himself without being disqualified for those 
sacred duties which every minister of the gospel takes upon 
himself; and for which he is accountable, not to his constituents 
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at home, but to the God who made him; and who will call him 
to a much more rigorous account than that he renders to his 
parishioners. 

“Sir there is an indecency in this thing. We have heard 
much about exclusion of the ladies; but there is not greater 
indecency and incompatibility in a woman’s thrusting herself 
into a political assembly and all its cabals than in a clergy- 
man’s undertaking the same thing. One of the greatest mas- 
ters of the human heart, and of political philosophy too, de- 
clares that, while the French are in their manners more 
deferential to woman than any other people, they have less 
real esteem for woman than any other nation on earth. 

“Let me illustrate this. The Turk shews that he values 
his wife by locking her up; it is to be sure a mistaken mode: 
but he shews that he estimates the value of the treasure by 
putting it under lock and key. The Frenchman permits his 
wife to mingle in political affairs; and, if Madame Roland had 
not been engaged in such affairs, Madame Roland would never 
have ascended the scaffold. If women will unsex themselves, 
and, if priests—what shall I say?—will degrade themselves 
by mingling in scenes and in affairs for which their function 
renders them improper and unfit, they must take the conse- 
quences. If ladies will plunge into the affairs of men, they will 
lose the deference they now enjoy; they will be treated roughly 
likemen. Just soit is with priests. They lose all the deference 
which belongs, and which is paid, to their office (whether they 
merit it or no). 

“Sir, rely upon it, if you permit priests to be made members 
of the Legislature, they will soon constitute a large portion of all 
your assemblies. And it has been truly said that no countries 
are so ill-governed as those which are ruled by the counsels of 
women except such as have been governed by the counsels of 
priests.”’? 


The Convention came to an end on Jan. 15, 1830. 
Before it was adjourned sine die, Randolph was put for- 
ward to acknowledge on its behalf its sense of obligation to 
Philip P. Barbour for the manner in which he had presided 
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over its deliberations after the retirement of Monroe. On 
occasions of this kind, Randolph was always peculiarly 
happy, and on this particular one his knack did not fail 
him, Hesaid: 


“Mr. Chairman,—For the last time, I throw myself upon 
the indulgence and courtesy of this body. I have a 
proposition to submit, which I flatter myself, which I trust, 
I believe, will be received not only with greater unanimity than 
any other which has been offered in the course of our past 
discussions but with perfect unanimity. You will perceive, 
Sir, that I allude to your eminent colleague who has presided 
over our deliberations. When I shall have heard him pro- 
nounce from that Chair the words, ‘This Convention stands 
adjourned sine die,’ I shall be ready to sing my political nunc 
dimittis; for it will have put a period to three months, the most 
anxious and painful of a political life, neither short nor un- 
eventful. Having said thus much, I hope I may be permitted 
to add that, notwithstanding any occasional heat excited by 
the collision of debate, I part from every member here with the 
most hearty good will towards all. But I cannot consent that 
we shall separate without offering the tribute of my appro- 
bation and inviting the House to add theirs, infinitely more 
valuable, to the conduct of the Presiding officer of this 
Assembly. If this were a suitable occasion, I might embrace 
within the scope of my motion and of my remarks his public 
conduct and character elsewhere, with which I have been long 
and intimately acquainted; but this, as it would be misplaced, 
so would it be fulsome. I shall, therefore, restrict myself to 
the following motion: 

“Resolved, that the impartiality and dignity, with which 
Philip P. Barbour, Esq., hath presided over the deliberations 
of this House, and the distinguished ability, whereby he hath 
facilitated the dispatch of business, receive the best thanks of 
the Convention.’’’* 


There can be no doubt that, if the East had a paramount 
leader in the Convention, that leader was Randolph; and 
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we say this with a full appreciation of the rich stores of 
knowledge and glowing declamation which Benjamin 
Watkins Leigh lavished upon the discussions of the 
Convention and the splendid contributions made by other 
champions of the East to them. 


‘No man,” Hugh R. Pleasants tells us, “‘who watched the 
proceedings of that Convention could fail to observe the very 
extraordinary influence which Mr. Randolph exercised over 
all its members, friends as well as foes, though in very opposite 
directions. The greatest men in the whole State, men whose 
names were spread as widely as the limits of the Union, men 
who would have been distinguished in any assembly of the 
world, were members of that Convention. To say that Mr. 
Randolph controlled a large majority of those, who composed 
his own party, as absolutely as the moon regulates the motions 
of the tide, were to use a figure scarcely too bold for the 
occasion. The boldest and most impassioned speakers in the 
loftiest flights of their oratory turned their eyes to watch his 
approving nod, and seemed to catch inspiration from his 
recognition. He was like the musical director in the midst of 
an immense orchestra; the players and the instruments seemed 
to obey the slightest motion of his hand.’’? 


When Richard Morris, of Hanover County, a tertium quid, 
who, had he lived longer, might have left a truly illustrious 
name in the history of Virginia behind him, concluded his 
striking speech on the basis of representation, Randolph 
gracefully observed: ‘‘I see that the wise men still come 
from the East.’’?, And when Abel P. Upshur and Thomas 
R. Joynes, of Accomac County, had delivered their 
speeches on the basis of representation, one a masterpiece 
of stately and luminous oratory, and the other of the turn 
of mind, which is said to distill the refined spirit of instruc- 
tion from figures, Randolph referred to them respectively 
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as ‘‘that figure of rhetoric’ and ‘‘that figure of arith- 
metic.’ 

Indeed, in some respects, Randolph never appeared to 
greater advantage than he did in the Convention. In 
reply to one of the many letters of congratulation which he 
received after its adjournment, he said: 


“How I have succeeded in gaining upon the good opinion of 
the public, as you and others of my friends tell me I have 
done, I cannot tell. I made no effort for it; nor did it enter 
into my imagination to court any man or party in or out of 
the Convention. It is most gratifying nevertheless to be told 
by yourself and others, in whose sincerity and truth I place the 
most unbounded reliance, that I have, by the part I took in the 
Convention, advanced myself in the estimation of my country. 
With politics I am now done; and it is well to be able to quit 


winner.” 


t Seven Decades of the Union, by H. A. Wise, 200. 
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CHAPTER XIV 
Mission to Russia 


Before the Convention met, Randolph had received 
the offer of a foreign mission from President Jackson, 
who entertained a partiality for him; mainly, perhaps, 
because of the fearless spirit so closely akin to his own, and 
the searching talents which had done so much to bring the 
administration of Adams to the block; but not a little, too, 
doubtless, because of the antagonism which Randolph had 
always sustained to Jackson’s béte noir—Henry Clay. 

The office tendered to Randolph was that of Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to Russia, 
and in the letter by which it was tendered the President 
said: 


“The great and rapidly increasing influence of Russia in the 
affairs of the world renders it very important that our repre- 
sentative at that Court should be of the highest respectability ; 
and the expediency of such a course at the present moment is 
greatly increased by circumstances of a special character. 
Among the number of our statesmen, from whom the selection 
might, with propriety, be made, I do not know of one better 
fitted for the station on the score of talents and experience in 
public affairs, or possessing stronger claims upon the favorable 
consideration of his country than yourself. Thus impressed, 
and entertaining a deep and grateful sense of your long and 
unceasing devotion to sound principles and the interest of the 
people, I feel it a duty to offer the appointment to you.’’? 
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The offer of the Mission was attended besides by a cordial 
expression of personal respect and esteem on the part of 
the President, and, in his reply accepting it, Randolph said: 


““May I be pardoned for saying that the manner, in which it 
[the tender] has been conveyed, could alone have overcome the 
reluctance that I feel at the thoughts of leaving private life and 
again embarking on the stormy sea of Federal Politics.’ 
And then he added: 

_“This I hope I may do without any impeachment of my 
patriotism, since it shall in no wise diminish my exertions to 
serve our country in the station to which I have been called by 
her Chief Magistrate, and under those ‘circumstances of a 
special character’ indicated by your letter.’”’* (a) 


When the appointment was communicated to the 
Senate, after the adjournment of the Virginia Convention, 
it was called up by John Tyler, and was unanimously 
confirmed?; which would hardly seem to be consistent 
with the statement made by Henry Adams in his John 
Randolph that President Jackson offered the mission to 
Randolph ‘‘amid the jeers of the entire country.’’3 In- 
deed, the assent of the opposition was given with some 
degree of empressement. Several of its members called 
for the question as soon as Tyler sat down; the voices of 
Josiah S. Johnston, of Louisiana, and Daniel Webster being 


especially audible. 
Before leaving the United States for Russia, Randolph 
wrote to Jackson, saying: ‘‘In case that I shall be so 


fortunate as to ‘carry into effect the object of my mission 

in season for your annual message,’ shall I be deemed too 

encroaching, if I ask leave to spend the winter in the 

South of Europe, provided I see no prospect that the public 

interest may suffer thereby?’’4 Endorsed on this letter, 

which is now in the possession of the Library of Congress, 
* Garland, v. 2, 333. 


2 Life of Jas. Buchanan, by Curtis, v. 1, 128 (note). 3 P., 302. 
4 June 8, 1830, Jackson Papers, v. 75, Libr. Cong. 
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is this pencilled instruction by Jackson: ‘‘Let the request 
be granted. Well aware that he will be always at his post 
when duty calls. A. J.” 

The first official act of Randolph was to appoint John 
Randolph Clay Secretary of the Legationat St. Petersburg. 

The voyage to Russia he made in the United States 
man-of-war Concord, Captain Matthew C. Perry, who 
afterwards opened up Japan to intercourse with the 
Occident, taking with him three of his slaves—John, Juba, 
and: Eboe—and also a lot of wine and books, and some 
firearms, and, whimsically enough in the light of modern 
conditions, some bags of hams, a barrel of bread, and a 
coffee-pot and mill.? 

Before the Concord sailed from Norfolk, Va., a banquet 
was given to Randolph in that City on Saturday, June 26, 
1830.2, The toasts, offered on this occasion, re-animate 
the political issues of the time for us as nothing else could 
do. One was to ‘‘the Sovereignty of the States, the Key- 
stone of the Union’’; another was ‘‘to Virginia,’’ attended 
by the proud vaunt that she would neither ask nor receive 
the largesses of the General Government; and another read 
to “‘Our guest, John Randolph of Roanoke, identified 
during his whole political career with the sturdy maxims 
and honest doctrines of Republicanism. As Republicans, 
we tender him the most acceptable homage by adhering 
to his principles.”” This last toast was drunk standing, 
and bears additional testimony to the impression which 
the people of Virginia have always entertained that 
Randolph was the most unwaveringly consistent of all 
their public men of his era. In reply to this toast, Ran- 
dolph delivered a brief address, which, so far as we can 
judge from the imperfect report that has come down to us, 
was a pointed and apt one. After being toasted, he 
requited the kindness of his hosts by offering a number of 


« List of Return Pk’ges shipped by J. R., Libr. Cong. 
2J. R.’s Journal, Va. Hist. Soc. 
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toasts himself. Two were highly characteristic, in the 
light of his violent hostility to internal improvements by 
the Federal Government and to the tariff, namely: ‘‘The 
rejection of the Maysville Road Bill (an internal im- 
provement bill vetoed by Jackson); it falls upon the ear 
like the music of other days,” and ‘‘The Tariff, ‘a piece of 
tesselated mosaic without cement.’ Let domestic in- 
dustry be protected but not with that partial protection 
which filches the earnings of millions to lavish bounties on 
thefew.”’ Better still was the following: ‘‘The two mod- 
ern discoveries—the Non-Intercourse Act, buying without 
selling; and the Tariff Act, selling without buying; in other 
words, husbands without wives, and wives without 
husbands.”! Indeed, Randolph, death’s-head as he was, 
seems to have been the liveliest individual at the feast. 
Not content with offering numerous toasts himself, he 
suggested felicitous amendments to several offered by 
others. When John S. Millson offered the toast: ‘‘The 
ultimate operation of the ‘American System,’ seeming 
splendor and actual want—Midas starving on his golden 
banquet,’’ Randolph promptly gave additional point to it 
by suggesting the insertion immediately after the word 
‘‘Midas”’ of the words ‘‘with his ass’ ears.’ And so, 
when T. G. Broughton offered the toast: ‘‘John Ran- 
dolph, however we may sometimes differ from him, we 
cannot say that he ever gave a vote to impose a burthen 
on the people,” the words ‘‘or to abridge their liberties”’ 
were added at Randolph’s rather self-complacent request. 
But, when a toast was offered by W. E. Cunningham in the 
words: ‘‘The birthday of Thomas Jefferson; may its 
anniversary celebrations aid in bringing back the govern- 
ment to the principles of 98,”’ the old prejudice asserted 
its force, and Randolph remarked dryly: ‘‘It will require 
stronger physic to do that.’’’ 


t Niles’ Reg., July 10, 1830, v. 2 (4th Series), p. 359-360. 
2 Niles’ Reg., v. 2 (4th series), 359. 
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The voyage to Russia was entirely uneventful except 
that Randolph had some little friction with the Captain of 
the Concord, arising out of the fact that the former claimed 
that the ship had been placed under his control as 
Minister; a claim that, for the sake of all on board, includ- 
ing Randolph himself, Captain Perry might very well have 
been slow to concede. 

The Concord left Norfolk on June 28, 1830, and Ran- 
dolph landed at St. Petersburg on August 10, 1830.? 
Shortly after his arrival there, he was presented at Court. 
This presentation, as well as much else connected with his 
mission, has been the subject of the grossest misrepre- 
sentation. One absurd rumor represented Randolph, who 
had moved in the very best society of his own country and 
England, and was always much of a stickler for good form 
in everything, as addressing the Czar of all the Russias 
at the presentation in these words: ‘‘How are you 
Emperor? How is madam?’’’; meaning the Empress. 
Equally untrustworthy is what Henry Adams says in 
regard to the bearing of Randolph at Court: 


““He was impressed by the atmosphere of a court and 
plumped down on his knees before the Empress of Russia, who 
was greatly amused, as well she might be, at his eccentric ideas 
of Republican etiquette. Curiously enough, an American 
woman, no less a person than the famous Mrs. Patterson 
Bonaparte, was in the palace at the time, and, to her dying day, 
told how the ladies in attendance on the Empress, coming di- 
rectly from the audience, laughed in describing his behavior.’’4 


Just what written evidence, if any, there is of this oral 
narration by Madame Bonaparte, we have been unable to. 
ascertain. Ifthereis any, as we suppose there must be, we 


tJ. R. to Martin Van Buren, Concord off Copenhagen, Aug. 3, 1830, Van 
Buren Papers, Libr. Cong. 

2? MS. Journal, Va. Hist. Soc. 

3 Harpers Mag., v. 5, 533. 4P. 302. 
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should like to see it; since it has escaped our research. 
But we do know that the various acts of extravagant 
behavior, which were imputed to Randolph, in connection 
with his presentation, were flatly contradicted in a letter 
to the Richmond Enquirer, dated Jan. 17, 1831, by John 
Randolph Clay, who was certainly in a position to know all 
about them if they had had any actual existence. In this 
letter, he denied that Randolph had conducted himself in a 
ridiculous manner before the Emperor, and further said: 
““Mr. Randolph’s conduct on all occasions was that of a 
perfect gentleman.”* In his Recollections of Randolph, 
Jacob Harvey also tells us that, in a conversation which 
he had with Randolph, after the return of the latter 
from the Russian Mission, Randolph ‘‘declared solemnly 
that he had not gone down on his knee to the Empress, as 
was stated in the newspapers.’’? The origin of the false- 
hood was explained to Washington Irving in London by 
Randolph shortly after the audience; and it isa very good 
illustration of how a whispered molehill becomes a 
trumpeted mountain in the province of human gossip and 
slander. 


“‘He,”’ Irving wrote to his brother, ‘“‘gave me a very minute 
account of his presentation to the Emperor and Empress, with 
each of whom he had long conversations, and I believe made 
the Empress laugh at least as much by the point of his con- 
versation as by any peculiarity of manner. The story of his 
kneeling to the Emperor must have arisen from what he 
relates himself; that, in advancing, as one of his legs is con- 
tracted, and somewhat shorter than the other, he limped with 
it in such a manner that he supposes the Emperor thought he 
was about to bend one knee, as he made a movement as if 
to prevent such a thing and said: ‘No! No!’ Randolph, 
however, is too well informed on points of etiquette and too 
lofty a fellow to have made such a blunder. I have no doubt, 


«Clay MSS., Libr. Cong. 
2 The New Mirror, v. 2, 85. 
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however, that he has left behind him the character of a rare 
binclems 


An excellent and just summary of the whole matter! 


Babble, it will be observed, was not even certain as to 
whether it was the Empress or the Emperor before whom 
the genuflexion had been made. But why did not Henry 
Adams mention the fact that, on March 2, 1831, Washing- 
ton Irving wrote a letter from London, which was pub- 
lished first in the New York Evening Post, and afterwards 
in the Richmond Enquirer, in which he stated that Prince 
Lieven, who was the Russian Prime Minister, when Ran- 
dolph was presented, had recently told him that the 
report that Randolph had been guilty of an absurd and 
undignified act of homage in the presence of the Emperor 
was entirely destitute of truth ?? ; 

Other stories, put into circulation about Randolph, 
when he was at St. Petersburg, that he had been rude to 
Prince Lieven, that he had violated diplomatic usages, 
that he had become involved in an unseemly strife with 
various persons, that he had been presented at Court ina 
fantastic dress, and the like, were traversed by him in a 
letter written to Dr. Brockenbrough from London on Dec. 
18, 1830: 


“The yearnings of my heart after home have been stifled 
by the monstrous and malignant calumnies which have been 
heaped upon my unoffending head. To them I have but to 
oppose the honor of a gentleman, upon which I declare them 
to be utterly false and groundless. My official correspondence 
will flatly contradict the most mischievous of them, as regards 
the public interest. Nothing could be more cordial than my 
reception in Russia. It was but yesterday (Dec. 19, 1830) 
that I had my first interview with Prince Lieven since his re- 
turn to this Court, and my reception was like that of a brother. 

* Letter to Peter Irving, Oct. 22, 1830, Life, &c., by Irving, v. 2, 439. 

2 Richm. Eng., May 3, 1831. 
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“On my arrival at St. Petersburg, I took up my abode at the 
principal hotel, Demouth’s, where I staid one week. 

“Furnishing myself with a handsome equipage and four or 
five horses, I called promptly on every diplomatic character, 
whether Ambassador, Envoy, or Chargé, or even Secretary of 
Legation, from the highest to the lowest. Not content with 
sending round my carriage and servants, I called in person 
and left my cards. 

“Count Athalin, the new representative of France, promptly 
called on me (being a later comer), and the next day, being 
ill-abed, I sent my coach and Secretary of Legation to return 
his visit. I had previously called on the Chargé d’A ffaires of 
France under Charles X. 

“T had not, during my sojourn in St. Petersburg, the slight- 
est difference with any one except a British subject, and that 
was on the construction of a contract. This man (my land- 
lord) and his niece were my fellow-passengers from Cronstadt; 
and we parted on the most civil and friendly terms. 

“He is not the author of these slanders. 

“‘Before I thought of cancelling the bargain with Smith, I had 
applied to Mrs. Wilson [an Englishwoman] to receive and nurse 
my poor Juba. I removed to her house myself, not as a 
boarder, but a lodger, and took a room on the ground floor. 
Except Clay and Capt. Turner, of the ship Fama of Boston, to 
whom I intrusted my faithful Juba, I did not set eyes upon one 
of the inmates of the house. Capt. T. at my request was often 
in my apartment, and to him I fearlessly appeal for the false- 
hood of these calumnies, so far as I came under his observation. 
They are utterly false. 

“*“The Court Tailor.’ A day or two after I got to Demouth’s 
Hotel, a person very unceremoniously opened my parlor door 
and advanced to my bedroom, where I was lying on a sofa. 
He was the American Consul’s Tailor, and said, ‘He had been 
sent for,’ but seemed abashed at finding the Consul with me. 
I, seeing through the trick (it is universally practised there), 
told -him he had been misinformed, and the man apologized 
and withdrew. He was sent for about ten days afterwards, 
and made some clothes for Mr. Clay. 

“T did not refuse to land at Cronstadt. The authorities came 
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on board to visit me, and, when they returned, I entered the 
steamboat and proceeded up to St. Petersburg. 

“My dress, on presentation to their Imperial Majesties, was 
a full suit of the finest black cloth that London could afford; 
and, with the exception of a steel-cap sword, was the dress of 
Mr. Madison during the late Convention. (I had, indeed, no 
diamond buckles.) In the same dress, never worn except upon 
those two occasions (with the exceptions of gold shoe and knee 
buckles, adopted out of pity to Mr. McLane, and laying aside, 
at his instance, the sword), I was presented at court here. 
On neither occasion, did I think of my costume after [ had put 
it on; nor did it attract observation; and I am well satisfied 
that the love of display on the part of some of our own foreign 
agents and the pruriency of female frontlets for coronets and 
tiaras have been at the bottom of our court-dress abroad. It is 
not expected or desired that a foreign minister shall have 
exacted from him what is the duty of a subject. I saw Prince 
Talleyrand at the King’s levee as plainly dressed as I was. 
But what satisfies me on the subject is that Prince Lieven, on 
whose goodness I threw myself for instruction at St. Peters- 
burg, and who saw me in the dress (chosen by Polonius’s 
advice), never hinted anything on the subject; but truly said 
that ‘His Majesty, the Emperor, would receive me as one 
gentleman receives another’; and such was the fact.’”* 


An interesting supplement to this letter has been fur- 
nished us by Garland, who lived near enough to Ran- 
dolph’s time to secure much valuable oral, as well as 
written, material for his biography: 


“Mr. Randolph afterwards described this interview to some 
of his friends. He said he went to the Palace, passed through 
a number of guards and officers splendidly dressed, and was 
introduced to the Emperor alone. He was a handsome young 
man, dressed in uniform. But a difficulty arose from Mr. 
Randolph’s speaking French imperfectly, and the Emperor not 
speaking English. The Emperor sent for some one that could 
interpret for them; but, after a little time, they managed to 


* Garland, v. 2, 339. 
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understand each other; Mr. Randolph speaking French very 
slowly and the Emperor answering in the same manner. At 
length, the Emperor asked him if he wished to see the Empress. 
Mr. Randolph replied that he did. The Emperor then bowed, 
and Mr. Randolph bowed himself out of the presence back- 
wards, according to the etiquette of the court. He was then 
conducted to another part of the Palace, and introduced among 
a large assemblage of ladies, where he was presented to the 
Empress, she being in advance of the rest. He described her 
as being very handsome. She questioned him whether he had 
ever been at court before. He said he had not; that it was the 
first time he had ever been in the presence of royalty. She 
asked him if he knew Mr. Monroe, who had been aide-de-camp 
to Prince Constantine, and afterwards to the Emperor. He 
said he did not. She said he was a very fine young man, anda 
great favorite with the Emperor; and asked if he was not the 
son of the Postmaster-General. He replied that he was not; 
but was the son of the Postmaster at Washington. She asked 
him if he was not a relation of President Monroe. He told her 
he was not. After some further conversation, Mr. Randolph 
said something which made the Empress laugh ‘most vocifer- 
ously.’ The audience soon ended, and Mr.. Randolph had 
again to bow himself out backwards; ‘and it was lucky,’ said 
he, ‘that I happened to be near the door.’’’? 


There are two letters from the hand of Randolph, in 
which he imparts to us the impressions left upon his mind 
by St. Petersburg. One is a letter to his friend Nathan 
Loughborough, which, so far as we are aware, has never 
been published, and the other is a letter to Dr. Brocken- 
brough which has been preserved for us by Garland. This 
is the letter to Loughborough in part: 


Par St. PETERSBURG, August 7$, 1830. 
“My Goop FRIEND: 
You might know by the date (as regards the month) that I 
was in the only realm in Christendom, where the new style is 
not yet introduced. Much to my disappointment, your old 
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friend, Mr. Lewis, is not here. He is & has been for sometime 
in England. I therefore sent your letter to his Compting 
House as the most ready mode of getting it to his hands. 

“T have a deal to tell you which I must absolutely put off to 
another time; for I am hardly able to get my dispatches ready 
for the ship. 

“Everything here is new—strange, outré, as the French say , 
some things in the way of ‘the shabby genteel’ that put me 
in mind of a certain great city, that you wot of. But the 
splendour surpasses anything that I have seen at Paris or 
London. 

“The approach to this capital is most imposing. We saw 
ten times as many merchant ships in the gulf of Finland as I 
have seen in the Irish & English channels & the Thames & in 
the North Sea in four voyages that I have made to England, 
and three thence to the U.S. Wealso saw a Russian Fleet of 
20 odd sail, bound to the Baltic for exercise. Cronstadt is a 
most formidable fortress—it is also a great naval depot and 
dockyard. Our reception was most flattering—they readily 
gave us gun for gun. Not so surly John Bull. To say the 
truth, the more I see and know the English the less I like them. 
The Governor and the Comr. of the Port with their respective 
suites waited upon ‘His Excellency’—‘pah! an ounce of civet, 
good apothecary.’ They were each to me one of the most 
interesting objects in the world, a man grown gray in arms 
without ferocity; neither of them degraded by intemperance; 
too often the closing scene of the old soldier’s life. 

“Mr. Roshnoff, the Governor, is a fine, silver-haired, meek, 
mild-looking Uncle Toby of a veteran who seemed not to have 
the heart to hurt a fly. Yet do not take me for such a green- 
horn as to believe that I am absolutely a physiognomist or at 
all a phrenologist. Some very demure people that I have 
known—even of the softer sex .. . 

“M. Vasilieff, the commander of the Port, is a square bluff- 
built old soldier who looks weather, and almost bullet, proof; 
and one might credit of him what we hear of Suvarov for hardi- 
hood. They are a couple of hearty old cocks, and, our Cap- 
tain’s wine being none of the best, I pressed upon them some 
fine old Cercial and some brown stout that had crossed the 
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Atlantic twice; to say nothing of the Baltic and North seas. 
They declared by more than words (by eyes and a certain 
complacent play of the muscles about the mouth) that they 
had never tasted such beer or wine. (If you get ill-spelled 
letters from me don’t be surprised. Iam writing each moment 
two languages, and speaking two and a half.) .. . 

“Tf God spares me I shall be a candidate next election for 
Congress. 


“St. Petersburg is 26 miles above Cronstadt. Nothing, 
drawing more than 8 or 10 feet, cancomeup. In that respect, 
it resembles Baltimore. In others Amsterdam—a morass.”’ 


The letter to Dr. Brockenbrough, to which we have 
referred, is dated Sept. 4, 1830: 


““My reception has been all that the most fastidious could 
wish. You know I always dreaded the summer climate, when 
my friends were killing me with the climate of Russia before 
my time. Nothing can be more detestable. It is a comet; 
and when I arrived it was in perihelion. I shall not stay out 
the aphelion. Heat, dust, impalpable, pervading every part 
and pore, and actually sealing these last up, annoying the eyes 
especially, which are further distressed by the glare of the white 
houses; insects of all nauseous descriptions, bugs, fleas, 
mosquitos, flies innumerable, gigantic as the empire they 
inhabit; who will take no denial. Under cover of the spec- 
tacles, they do not suffer you to write two words without a 
conflict with them. This is the land of Pharaoh and his 
plagues; Egypt and its ophthalmia and vermin without its 
fertility; Holland without its wealth, improvements, or cleanli- 
ness. Nevertheless, it is, beyond all comparison, the most 
magnificent city lever beheld. But you must not reckon upon 
being laid in earth; there is, properly speaking, no such thing 
here; it is rotten rubbish on a swamp; and at two feet you 
come to water. This last is detestable. The very ground has 
a bad odor, and the air is not vital. Two days before my 
presentation to the Emperor and Empress, I was taken with 
an ague. But my poor Juba lay at the point of death. His 
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was a clear case of black vomit; and I feel assured that in the 
month of August Havana or New Orleans would be as safe for 
a stranger as St. Petersburg. It is a Dutch town, with fresh- 
water-river canals, &c. To drink the water, is to insure a 
dysentery of the worst type.”’* 


Upon arriving at St. Petersburg, Randolph promptly 
proceeded, after his presentation at court, to negotiate a 
treaty with Russia in relation to commerce and maritime 
rights which were the two special objects of his mission; 
but very soon his health, under the effects of his strange 
surroundings, became so bad that he was compelled to 
leave his post, and to take his feeble constitution to a 
milder air. Accordingly, he embarked at St. Petersburg 
for London on Sept. 7, 1830, delegating to John Randolph 
Clay, until his return, the duty of looking after the inter- 
ests of the United States in Russia. So reduced was his 
condition at the time of his departure that he had to be 
lifted into the coach which took him to the steamboat 
that was to convey him to Cronstadt, and into the 
steamboat itself; and, even when he landed on the custom- 
house wharf at London, he was able to walk only a few 
steps.? Subsequently, in a letter to Martin Van Buren, 
Clay stated that, during the month preceding Ran- 
dolph’s departure, his disease had taken so decided a turn 
for the worst that all near him were seriously alarmed lest 
his dissolution was at hand.3 (a) At one time, after he 
reached London, there was a slight improvement in his 
health, which, with his unconquerable resolution of pur- 
pose, enabled him to gratify some of the tastes to which 
England was always so successful in ministering. But his 
physical health, and, indeed, his mental health as well, 
were now hopelessly impaired; struggle as he might, to use 
his own later phrase, against snivelling his life away on a 

“Garland! vs 25-3374 


2 Letter from J. R. to Dr. B., Sept. 29, 1830, Garland, v. 2, 339. 
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bed, like a breeding woman, instead of dying in harness 
with his spurson.' On one occasion, he wrote to Clay from 
London that he could not walk at all without suffocation, 
and that his days (bad as they were) were heavenly to his 
nights. ? 

Shortly before he left England for the United States, 
after giving up the idea of returning to Russia, he had a 
hemorrhage from his lungs’; and, upon arriving in New 
York, after a “‘distressing’’ passage of six weeks from 
Portsmouth, on the Hannibal, he wrote to President 
Jackson: ‘‘I have passed the night without sleep in a high 
fever; almost incessantly coughing and expectorating 
blood.’’4 A few days later, he wrote to the same corre- 
spondent, when he was on the point of proceeding from 
Baltimore to Roanoke by the most direct route: ‘‘I 
would go on to Washington, notwithstanding your per- 
mission to the contrary, if I were not a mass of disease and 
misery, disgusting to myself, and no doubt loathsome to 
others.’’s 

When he landed at New York, his friend, Jacob Harvey, 
called on him and was greatly shocked at his cadaverous 
appearance. ‘‘His eagle eye,’’ says Harvey, ‘‘detected by 
my countenance what was passing in my mind, and he 
said in a mournful tone of voice: ‘Ah, Sir, I am going at 
last; the machine is worn out; nature is exhausted, and I 
have tried in vain to restore her.’”’ 

‘‘Why,’’ replied I, forcing a smile, ‘‘you told me the 
same thing some years ago, and yet here you are still.”’ 

_“True,’’ rejoined he, ‘‘but I am seven years nearer the 
grave.’’® 

In speaking of the amounts paid to Randolph as Minis- 

1J.R. to A. J., Mar. 18, 1832, Jackson Papers, v. 80, Libr. Cong. 

2 Nov. 23, 1830, Clay MSS., Libr. Cong. 

3J.R. to A. J., June 28, 1831, Jackson Papers, v. 78, Libr. Cong. 

4 Id., Oct. 13, 1831, V. 79. 


5 Id., Oct. 18, 1831, v. 79. 
6 The New Mirror, v. 2, 85. 
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ter to Russia, for which no legislative appropriation had 
been made when he left the United States, Henry Adams 
says in his John Randolph: 


“In September, 1829, he was offered, and accepted a special 
mission to Russia; he sailed in June, 1830; remained 10 days at 
his post; then passed near a year in England, and, returning 
home in October, 1831, drew $21,407.00 from the Government, 
with which he paid off his old British debt. This act of 
Roman virtue, worthy of the satire of Juvenal, still stands as 
the most flagrant bit of jobbery in the annals of the United 
States Government.’’* 


Randolph was paid a total sum of $21,207.71, made up 
as follows: for outfit $9,000.00; for salary, from June 9, 
1830, to July 17, 1831,-at the rate of $9,000.00 per 
annum, $9,957.71; and for the expenses of his return, 
$2,250.00. ? 

It is not true that he paid off his old British debt with 
any of this money. The final balance of that debt was 
completely discharged by him during the sittings of the 
Convention.* (a) Nor, when he sailed from the United 
States on his Russian Mission, were his personal finances 
in an embarrassed condition, as Bouldin seems to think; 
for, we know from a letter, which he wrote to Andrew 
Jackson at that time, that he had an amount equal to one- 
half of the outfit in bank, and enough money in antici- 
pation from his last year’s tobacco crop to pay the charges 
of the current year upon his estate; for, by God’s blessing, 
he said (quite in the spirit of Franklin) he had kept clear of 
debt and thus had been able to preserve his independence. 4 

The judgment passed by Adams on Randolph in this 
matter is, of course, but a repetition of the abortive attack 


1 The New Mirrcr, p. 296. 

2 Bouldin, 158. 

3 Reminiscences of J. R., by Dr. Kirkpatrick. 
4 Roanoke, June 8, 1830, MS., Libr. Cong. 
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that was made upon him by the partisans of John Quincy 
Adams and Clay in the House while he was still abroad. 

On Jan. 12, 1831, Mr. Stanberry of Ohio, moved in the 
House to strike out the appropriation for the salary for a 
Minister to Russia in the Appropriation Bill then pending 
in the House, and this motion precipitated a debate, in 
which it was contended, on the one hand, that Randolph 
had deserted his post, and that it was really vacant; and, 
on the other, that his absence from it, under the cir- 
cumstances, was entirely justifiable. By more than one 
party foe Randolph was assailed in the debate with 
intense acrimony, especially by Tristam Burges, of Rhode 
Island’; but he was not more trenchantly assailed than 
defended, and the motion came to nothing. Before it was 
disposed of, however, Mr. Cambreling, of New York, paid 
this glowing tribute to Randolph: 


“T have listened, Sir, with delight and instruction to some 
of our distinguished rivals for parliamentary fame, to the 
simple but persuasive and fascinating reasoning of a Lowndes, 
to the melodious and impassioned eloquence of a Clay, to the 
lucid, commanding and solid argument of a Webster, but, fora 
combination and profusion of all the weapons of parliamen- 
tary war, of wit, irony, sarcasm, imagination, and eloquence, 
he [Randolph] was surpassed by none; nay, Sir, as a parlia- 
mentary orator, he was unequalled. He combined all the 
skill of a debater, the genius of a poet, with the patriotism and 
sound philosophy of a statesman. The People of this country 
owe him a large debt of gratitude. He was ever the vigilant 
enemy of power, and the devoted friend of our ancient and 
excellent constitution. With a political foresight and saga- 
city beyond any of his distinguished rivals for parliamentary 
honors, he detected in the embryo, and resisted with prophetic 
wisdom those measures which laid the basis of that gigantic 
accumulation of Federal power and taxation which we are now 
so zealously endeavoring to check and moderate.”’? 

t Reg. of Debates, v. 7, 1830, 1831, 484. 

2 Reg, of Debates, v. 7, 1830, 1831, 502. 
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When news of the debate reached Randolph in London, 
he received it in the spirit that the terror formerly excited 
by his index-finger in the House naturally aroused. 


“The barking of the curs against me in Congress,”’ he wrote 
to Dr. Brockenbrough, I utterly despise. I think I can see 
how some of them, if I were present, would tuck their tails 
between their hind legs and slink—aye, and stink, too. Per- 
haps, the time may come when I may see some of them not 
face to face; for their eyes could not meet mine, I know by 
experience.’’* 


In our judgment, the acceptance by Randolph of the 
sum allowed him for his salary, outfit, and return expenses 
is entirely reconcilable with the stainless probity which 
had marked the earlier stages of his public career; though 
his mind was so gravely affected, during the latter years of 
his life, that it would be unjust, in any view of the case, 
to hold him to the same measure of moral responsibility 
for his conduct then as before. No one, we are certain, 
can read a letter, headed ‘‘particularly private and con- 
fidential,’’ which he wrote from St. Petersburg to President 
Jackson, without saying with Cowper in The Task: 


“Kate is crazed’’?; 


and, if he did not get down on his knees before the Empress 
or Emperor, it must be confessed that it might well have 
been simply because the mental state in which this letter 
was written was intermittent, and it was not until after his 
return from Russia that madness became for a time the 
habitual livery of his mind. In the letter, to which we 
refer, he told Jackson, whom he termed ‘‘Cincinnatus, the 
Warriour Ploughman,”’ that he would ‘‘give $20,000’’ to be 
minister either at Paris or London, instead of being ‘‘in 
the Bastile, cut off by despotism from the surrounding 


™ Garland, v. 2, 342. 
2 Aug. 10, 1830, Libr. Cong. Jackson Papers, v. 75. 
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world.’’ Randolph, of course, should never have been 
appointed Minister to Russia, and he should not have 
accepted the appointment when tendered to him. His 
uncalculating candor of character, his impetuous temper, 
his eccentric deportment, and the proneness of his mind to 
occasional derangement tended to unfit him for a diplo- 
matic post even at an earlier stage of his career; and now 
to these disqualifications were added a highly precarious 
state of bodily health and a trembling mental balance 
which was in the succeeding year to be entirely lost. 
Apparently, he had his own misgivings about the wisdom 
of acceptance. In his testimony in the litigation which 
arose out of the wills left by Randolph, Wm. Leigh, then 
Judge Leigh, said that, shortly after Jackson and Van 
Buren wrote to Randolph, offering him the appointment, 
Randolph sent their letters to him, and asked him to give 
him his best advice; that first by letter and then in con- 
versation he suggested to Randolph reasons why he should 
not accept the offer; that, during the conversation, Ran- 
dolph did not say what he intended to do, but, when Leigh 
left him, told him that he would let him know his con- 
clusion as soon as he should have made up his mind; and 
that in the mail, which was borne by Randolph’s door 
at Roanoke a few hours later, was a paper for Leigh, on 
which Randolph had written laconically “I go.”' Ran- 
dolph lived to realize that Judge Leigh was right. ‘‘This 
Russian campaign,’’ he wrote to Andrew Jackson, after his 
return to the United States, “‘has been a Pultowa or 
Beresina to me, although I am neither Charles XII of 
Sweden nor Buonaparte, but a poor and half-ruined 
Virginia planter.’’? But, in passing upon the degree of 
discretion shown by Jackson in proffering, and by Ran- 
dolph in accepting, the Russian Mission, we should bear 


1 Coalter’s Executor vs. Randolph’s Ex’r, Clerk’s Office, Cir Ct., Feters- 


burg, Va. ; 
2 Roanoke, Feb. 26, 1832, Jackson Papers, v. 80, Libr. Cong. 
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in mind that Jackson was not the kind of man to say in- 
sincerely what he had said in his letter making the proffer 
about Randolph’s talents, public experience, and devotion 
to sound principles and the popular interests ;* that Ran- 
dolph was at the time of the tender but 57 years of age, 
and that, while his physical health had for many years 
been bad, and his sanity at times overthrown, he had 
recently been sound enough both corporeally and mentally 
to exercise a remarkable ascendancy over the Democrats 
in the House. Indeed, his health was unusually good for 
him when the Virginia Convention met a few days later. 
As for the inconsistency between the manner in which 
Randolph had scouted in his speech on Retrenchment and 
Reform the idea of his accepting a diplomatic office and his 
actual acceptance of the Russian Mission, it is enough to 
say that, while a nice sense of personal dignity should be 
careful to keep clear of inconsistency of this sort, even 
though it involves no breach of any moral obligation, a 
failure to do so is commonly regarded by a Democratic 
electorate as hardly less venial than the rash assertion of 
the girl in Sir Walter Scott’s graceful little poem, Nora’s 
Vow, who said that she would not marry the earlie’s son, 
even were Ben Cruaichan to fall and crush Kilchurn, and 
Awe’s fierce stream backward to turn, and yet lived to 
see herself married to him, though Ben Cruaichan stood as 
fast as ever, and Awe’s fierce river still foamed downward 
to the sea. It is denied by no one that Randolph’s 
physical condition was all but desperate when he left St. 
Petersburg, and that, if there was no hope for his recovery 
in a change of climate, there was no hope for his recovery 
at all. Why, then, whether his salary should have 
continued during his absence from St. Petersburg or not, 
should he not have received his outfit, which by right as 
he said in one of his letters to Andrew Jackson should 
have been in his pocket when he sailed from Hampton 
* Garland, v. 2, 333. 
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Roads, if not sooner,' and the amount as well customarily 
allowed to our foreign ministers for the expenses of their 
return voyages? He, at least, did not charge the Federal 
Government, as John Quincy Adams did in 1814, when 
he had been one of our Peace Commissioners at Ghent, for 
the expenses of a return journey to his post at St. Peters- 
burg which he had never actually made.?_ If he had left 
St. Petersburg without the justification of extreme ill 
health, or, if he had never returned to it without a good 
reason for not doing so, a very different case would be 
presented. But neither the one nor the other of these 
things is true. He left when he was almost in the 
article of death; he never sufficiently regained his health 
to make his return anything but an even greater risk than 
that which he had originally faced; and he did not return 
partly because he found that his health, though not in 
such an acutely critical condition as it was when he was at 
St. Petersburg, was steadily growing worse; and partly 
because, before the spring of 1831, when he expected to 
return, the fact had been established that, whether he was 
at St. Petersburg or not, there was no reasonable prob- 
ability of his receiving from the Russian Court within any 
definite time any reply to the proposals arising out of the 
special character of his mission which he had made to the 
Russian Government immediately after his arrival in 
Russia. Nor can he be justly reproached for not realizing 
sooner, when in London, that his health was irretrievably 
bad and surrendering his mission; for, while, as he truly 
said afterwards on his deathbed, he had been sick all his 
life, the extraordinary resiliency of his constitution had 
repeatedly rescued him from what seemed to be a condi- 
tion of almost hopeless physical prostration. Such was 
his indomitable vitality that Dr. Coleman tells us in his 
Diary that, even when Randolph found in his last hours 


1 Mar. 18, 1832, Jackson Papers, v. 80, Libr. Cong. 
2 Reg. of Debates, 1827-28, part 1, 1366. 
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that the frail case, which had been fretted by his proud 
and restless spirit for so many years, was at last really 
going to pieces, and was unequal to the strain of another 
transatlantic voyage, he was planning a trip to New England 
for the purpose of meeting Andrew Jackson, who happened 
to be there at that time. Leaving out of sight the sums 
received by Randolph for outfit and return expenses, 
the amount of the flagrant jobbery, against which Henry 
Adams inveighs, comes down to $9,957.71, or a sum just 
$957.71 in excess of the amount which John Quincy 
Adams did not scruple to accept for outfit in 1813, when, in 
addition to being our minister at St. Petersburg, he was 
made one of our Commissioners to negotiate peace with 
Great Britain, though, at that time, it was supposed that 
the peace conference would be held at St. Petersburg 
instead of at Ghent; in which event, of course, he would not 
have needed a second outfit to establish himself elsewhere 
at all.’ 

In our opinion, Randolph’s right to receive the salary 
too is indisputable. In dealing with this question, it is 
important to remember that, whatever may have been its 
formal character, his mission was really a special one. 
The main purpose, for which he was appointed, was to nego- 
tiate a treaty between the United States and Russia, regulat- 
ing the commercial intercourse between the two countries in 
accordance with just principles of reciprocity, and creating a 
working concert between them in relation to establishing the 
new maxim that “free ships make free goods,” and correct 
definitions of an effective blockade and articles of contraband. 
This fact is made manifest by the terms of Jackson’s letter, 
appointing Randolph, and of Randolph’s letter of acceptance, 
and by the memorandum of instructions from the hand of 
Van Buren, as Secretary of State, which Randolph took with 
him when he left the United States. Indeed, in his very 

1 Reg. of Debates, v. 4, part 1, 1367. aa: i 
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censure of Randolph for receiving money which he had not 
fairly earned, Henry Adams speaks of the mission as a 
“special” one. Besides, at that time, the general duties 
of an American minister at St. Petersburg were of very 
little importance. All the papers of every sort that were 
handed over to Randolph as the papers of the American 
Legation, when he took charge there, were contained ina 
trunk 2 feet 8 inches long, 13 inches wide, and 9% inches 
deep"; and, of these papers, only one was of any real 
moment. The others were mere waste. The whole value 
of the imports from Russia to the United States in the year 
1830 amounted to but $1,621,899.00; and of the exports 
from the United States to Russia to only $35,461.007; 
and, when Randolph was at St. Petersburg in that year, 
the United States had a Consul there to look after all such 
routine American interests involved in this volume of 
exchanges as might require care or protection. Ina letter 
to Count Nesselrode, the Russian Vice-Chancellor, James 
Buchanan, who succeeded Randolph at St. Petersburg, 
stated that the American Consul at Odessa had written to 
him that but one American vessel had entered that port 
during the summer of 1832.3 (a) 

After Randolph left St. Petersburg, John Randolph 
Clay, who was an active and intelligent young man, first, 
as Secretary of Legation, and then, as Chargé d’Affaires, 
when promoted to that position by Randolph, remained 
on the ground to perform the routine functions of the 
American Minister, and to carry out such special instruc- 
tions as Randolph might from time to time send him. It 
is not true that Randolph was at St. Petersburg only ten 
days, as Henry Adams states.‘ He arrived there on Aug. 
10, 1830,° and he left there on Sept. 7, 1830;° which makes 


1J. R. Clay MSS., Libr. Cong. 

2 Works of James Buchanan, Ed. by Jno. Bassett Moure, v. 2, 273. 
3OCt 11,1632, 1d., Vo 29249. 4J.R., 296. 

5 J. R.’s Journal, Va. Hist. Soc., cited supra. 

6 Garland, v. 2, 339. 
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the interval between his arrival and departure 26 days. 
This was time enough, as the event demonstrated, to 
enable him to do all that it was possible for him or anyone 
to do then towards the accomplishment of the special 
objects of his mission. While he was at St. Petersburg, he 
applied himself with his usual untiring energy to his duties, 
and, before he left, he deposited with the Russian Govern- 
ment the general instructions to him in which the views 
of President Jackson were explained to him at full length, 
his full powers to treat as well on the subject of maritime 
rights as of navigation, and the memorandum drawn up 
for his guidance by Van Buren—everything in short that 
could develop the wishes and views of the Government of 
the United States, ' except the projet of a proposed treaty 
in relation to maritime rights, which he, sick as he was, yet 
found enough strength on his way to London to instruct 
Clay to lay before the Imperial Ministry at such time and 
in such manner as His Highness, Prince Lieven, should be 
pleased toindicate.? Before he left St. Petersburg, he had 
drawn from Prince Lieven, through John Randolph Clay, 
at a time when he was too low to call in person on the 
Prince, the statement that the subject of Navigation and 
Commerce was one of great importance, and that he 
thought that it would be impossible to give an answer in 
time to meet the wishes of the President. To the diligence 
with which Randolph prosecuted the purposes of his mis- 
sion, so long as he remained at St. Petersburg, James 
Buchanan afterwards testified in pointed terms. Writing 
to Edward Livingston, who was then Secretary of State, 
from St. Petersburg, Buchanan said: 


“T found that Mr. Randolph, during his short residence in 
this city, had applied himself with energy and dispatch to 
accomplish the purposes of his mission. Within a short period 


1 J. R. to Clay, London, Nov. 23, 1830, J. R. Clay MSS., Libr. Cong. 
2J. R. to Clay, Sept. 11, 1830, J. R. Clay MSS., Libr. Cong. 
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after his arrival, he had placed in the possession of the Russian 
Ministry ‘every paper public and private’ with which he had 
been intrusted touching the negotiation which the President 
had instructed him to open with this Government; and, not- 
withstanding this frankness, which was certainly the highest 
evidence of confidence, and, therefore, the greatest compliment 
which could have been paid to the Imperial Ministry; not- 
withstanding the earnest attempts made by Mr. Randolph, 
whilst he remained here, and continued by Mr. Clay after- 
wards, under his direction, to obtain an answer to the propo- 
sitions he had made in behalf of his Government, no intimation 
has yet been given whether Russia would be willing to treat 
with us either upon the subject of Commerce and Navigation 
or that of Maritime Rights. Now, although, from all the 
circumstances attending the transaction, I am not disposed to 
attribute this omission to any want of proper respect towards 
the Government of the United States, yet I feel that it has 
placed me in an embarrassing situation. All my instructions 
(with the exception of those you have given me which are 
merely supplemental), together with the projet of the Treaty 
concerning Maritime Rights and a private letter of Mr. Van 
Buren to Mr. Randolph (a copy of which is on file in the Lega- 
tion), are already in the possession of the Russian Ministry.’’* 
In other words, Buchanan, as well as Randolph, found 
himself at St. Petersburg, to quote Hudibras, ‘‘ Like words 
congeal’d in Northern air,” and he could think of nothing 


better to add than to say: 


“T shall not, for the present, ask Count Nesselrode for any 
answer to the propositions made by Mr. Randolph. I shall 
wait until I become better acquainted with the views and 
wishes of the Imperial Ministry before I introduce the negoti- 
ation to their attention, or do any act which can subject me to 
the charge of importunity.”’ 


And nothing could have been more assiduous than the 
efforts which Randolph, when in London, still made 


«June 12, n.s., 1832, Works of James Buchanan, by Moore, v. 2, 195. 
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through Clay to obtain an answer from the Russian 
Ministry to the American proposals. When he left St. 
Petersburg, it was with the intention, pursuant to the 
license given him by President Jackson at the time of his 
appointment, of proceeding to the bland climate of South- 
ern Europe; but, in a letter to John Randolph Clay, 
written after his arrival in London, he told Clay that he 
had delayed his journey to the South for the express 
purpose of a more ready and prompt communication with 
the Governments of Russia and the United States. * 
Randolph’s letters to President Jackson and John Ran- 
dolph Clay, while he was in London, evince in the most 
striking manner his deep and haunting solicitude about the 
failure of the Russian Ministry to reply to the proposals. 
At last, he obtained from Count Nesselrode, the successor 
of Prince Lieven, a promise that an answer would be com- 
municated to him through the latter who was to come to 
England as the Russian Minister at the Court of St. 
James?; but, when Prince Lieven came, he brought no 
reply with him:; nor was any reply ever sent by Count 
Nesselrode to Randolph, though anxiously awaited week 
after week in London by him, until Randolph was again 
in the United States when he received a letter from John 
Randolph Clay, stating that he had had an interview 
with Count Nesselrode, in the course of which the Count 
had declared that it was then ‘‘impossible for the Im- 
perial Ministry to examine the proposal of the United 
States’’4; nor was it until the month of June, 1832, that 
James Buchanan could induce the Russian minister even 
to take up the proposals with him. ‘‘He said,’’ declares 
Buchanan, ‘‘that the affairs of Poland first and then those 
of Belgium had occupied so much of his time as to have 


x London, Dec. 20, 1830, J. R. Clay MSS., Libr. Cong. 

2J. R. to A. J., London, May 30, 1831, Jackson Papers, v. 77, Libr. 
Cong. 3 Ibtd. 

4J.R.toA.J., N. Y., Oct. 13, 1831, Jackson Papers, v. 79, Libr. Cong. 
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rendered it impossible for him to direct any attention to 
this business.”* This is in keeping with what Randolph 
had long before written to Andrew Jackson from London: 
“Events have been very untoward for us—the French 
Revolution, that of Belgium, the cholera morbus, but, 
above all, the Polish Insurrection.”’? And it is difficult to 
see how, under the circumstances, he could have reached 
any other conclusion than the one that he reached in this 
letter: 


“T do not consider that my own ill-health or absence from 
Russia have had any ill effect upon our negotiations. Before 
I left St. Petersburg, I had put the Imperial Ministry in full 
possession of all our views, and here I am conveniently situated 
for communicating with them as well as with my own 
Government.” 


° 


So long as there was any definite prospect of a favorable 
reply to the American proposals, Randolph held himself 
ready to return to St. Petersburg at any hazard, unless the 
negotiation was transferred to London, as he seems to 
have thought at one time, it is significant to state in 
connection with the charge made against him of indefensi- 
ble absence from his post, that it might be. 3 


‘‘Such is my sense of duty to my country, and of the kind 
indulgence of the President,’’ Randolph wrote to Clay, ‘that 
in case there shall be any well-founded hope of success in 
either of our objects I shall repair to St. Petersburg in May; 
although I consider it as removing the last slender chance of 
my recovery. If, however, the dispositions manifested by the 
Imperial Ministry should leave no just ground of expectation 
that we may succeed, my return would be an idle and ostenta- 
tious exposure of my personal safety and comfort.”’4 


1 Works of James Buchanan, by Moore, v. 2, 212. 

2 London, Jan. 5, 1831, Jackson Papers v. 76, Libr. Cong. 

3 J. R. to Clay, London, Nov. 23, 1830, J. R. Clay MSS., Libr. Cong. 
4 London, Jan. 15, 1831, J. R. Clay MSS., Libr. Cong. 
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Finally, however, discouraged by the persistent silence of 
the Russian Ministry, Randolph decided that he should 
ask for his recall, and, accordingly, he sent to President’ 
Jackson the following letter, dated April 6, 1831, which 
bears witness not only to the honorable motives by which 
he had been governed in his relations to the Russian 
Mission, but also to the kind heart of Andrew Jackson: 


“Tn your letter of the 3d. of December last, you most kindly 
invited me ‘to speak my feelings and wishes in regard to the 
future without reserve, and to count with confidence on the 
steadiness of your friendship for me.’ At the time when I 
received that letter, I had sanguine hopes of being able to 
return to Russia in the Spring, and accordingly wrote to you 
to that effect. But, subsequently, my health has been so 
entirely undermined that I despair of my ability to do so. I 
cannot express to you the anxiety and distress which I have 
endured from reflecting on this circumstance. It amounts, at 
times, to intense misery. As you were so good as to put my 
return to St. Petersburgh upon the contingencies ‘that my 
health would admit of it, and that I should have reason to 
believe that I would be able to accomplish the whole, or part 
of what was desired,’ I feel some consolation; for I see not 
the most distant prospect of success (at present) in either 
object. 

“T must, therefore, my dear Sir, avail myself of yourindulgent 
invitation ‘to let you know my wishes freely’ and to request 
that ‘the necessary directions may be sent to me without delay.’ 
I regret most deeply that I have delayed this communication so 
long. Ihave been cheated by the delusions of Hope. I have 
now none left but that I may be permitted to lay my bones in 
my native land.’’* 


It was not until the 26th day of June that Randolph 
received a letter from the President consenting to his 
resignation, and from the Secretary of State the official 
communication requisite to enable him to bring his mission 


t London, Apr. 6, 1831, Jackson Papers, v. 77, Libr. Cong. 
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to an end.* On July 17, he handed his letter of recall to 
Prince Lieven in London,? and, on Sept. 1, he embarked 
for home from Portsmouth. On one page of his John 
Randolph, Henry Adams states that Randolph passed near 
a year in England‘; six pages later he states that Randolph 
accepted the Russian Mission, to remain in England for 
about 18 months. His chronology is a little confusing. 
““Panting time,’’ to quote Dr. Samuel Johnson’s sonorous 
line, ‘‘toils after him in vain.’’ From what we have 
already written, it will be seen that Randolph arrived 
in England on Sept. 29, 1830, and wrote to President 
Jackson on April 6, 1831, expressing his desire to be 
recalled; which makes the duration of his stay in England, 
so far as it is material in connection with the charge of 
jobbery preferred against Randolph by Adams, 189 days, 
or a few days in excess of six months. If Randolph was 
entitled to salary until the President’s letter of recall 
reached him, he was certainly entitled to salary until 
July 17, the date when his salary actually ceased; that is to 
say for such a reasonably longer time as was necessary to 
enable him toclose the affairs of his mission before sailing 
for the United States. Randolph was far from being an 
impeccable individual; but it is safe to say that no writer, 
however partisan, or revengeful will ever successfully 
traduce his public honor. 


1J.R.toA.J., London, June 28, 1831, Jackson Papers, v. 78, Libr. Cong 
2 Id. to Clay, London, July 17, 1831, J. R. Clay MSS., Libr. Cong. 
3Id.to A. J., N. Y., Oct. 13, 1831, Jackson Papers, v. 79, Libr. Cong. 
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BOOK II 


CHAPTER I 
‘‘Like Sweet Bells Jangled’’ 


When Randolph reached Richmond on his return from 
Russia to Roanoke, he was so ill that he had to take to his 
bed; and to bed or room he was confined until a day or so 
before the first Monday in November, when he found 
himself strong enough to proceed to Charlotte Court 
House and to address the people there on that day. On 
the second Monday of November, he addressed the people 
of Buckingham County, and on the third Monday of 
November the people of Prince Edward County; and he 
was prevented by rain only from addressing the people of 
Cumberland County on the fourth Monday of November. * 

In all these speeches, doubtless, he still had sufficient 
command of his mental faculties to display some of his old 
brilliancy and force. This was certainly true of his 
speeches at Charlotte Court House and Prince Edward 
Court House, and his audience at Prince Edward Court 
House, at any rate, was willing to listen to him hour after 
hour. But to every really observant person, to whom he 
had been a familiar figure in the past, it was obvious that 
he was demented; and this impression was created even 
more by what he said and did when off the hustings than 
when on. 

When he had retired from Congress in 1829, he had 
prevailed on Thomas T. Bouldin, of Charlotte County, 
then a Circuit Court Judge, to resign his seat on the bench 
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and to become his successor. Judge Bouldin always said 
that he yielded reluctantly to Randolph’s persuasion, and 
only subject to the condition suggested by him that, 
whenever Randolph should desire to resume his old seat, 
he should be at liberty to do so. Judge Bouldin was 
elected, and, at the close of his first term, offered himself 
again as a candidate at the Congressional election in April, 
1831. Inthemeantime, Randolph, too, whilein Russia, had 
formally announced himself through Judge Leigh as a 
candidate at this election, but without notifying Judge 
Bouldin or his friends of his intention to do so. Subse- 
quently, finding that he could not get back to the United 
States in time for the election, he withdrew his name as a 
candidate. Before he did this, however, Dr. Geo. W. 
Crump, who had made way for the return of Randolph to 
Congress in 1827, had offered himself as a candidate in 
opposition to Judge Bouldin with a view, it was said, of 
keeping the bed warm until it suited Randolph’s con- 
venience to get into it. Judge Bouldin was elected, but 
not until much bitterness of feeling had been stirred up 
among his friends by Randolph’s conduct, which did not 
fail to excite a spirit of responsive bitterness in Randolph; 
and the action of Dr. Crump Randolph considered a piece 
of officious impertinence, as it had been taken by Dr. 
Crump without his consent or knowledge. But how he 
gave vent to his animosity towards each of the two offend- 
ers, we will let the Rev. John S. Kirkpatrick, a Presby- 
terian clergyman, tell in his own way. 


“About a month after his arrival from Europe, he made 
the speech at Prince Edward Court House which I heard. Its 
avowed purpose, so far as any was avowed, was to set himself 
right before the people with reference to Judge Bouldin, but, 
in the six hours I stood drinking in, with quenchless avidity, 
every word from his lips, I heard nothing that availed, or that 
I could suppose was expected to avail, for this end. True, he 
had much to say of Judge Bouldin, and, for the most part, it 
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was highly complimentary, and was never ostensibly unkind; 
yet, in the most favorable light, in which his character and life 
were presented, there was always something, in the allusion or 
tone, that set him before us as one to be pitied, and borne with, 
rather than one to be approved and admired. Judge Bouldin, 
in a conference with Mr. Randolph the week before, 
incautiously said that, for his own part, he had been willing 
to pass by the slight he had received; but that his sons and 
sons-in-law had demanded that he should resent it, so far as to 
persist in his candidacy for Congress, notwithstanding Mr. 
Randolph had taken the field against him. Over and over 
again in his speech, did Mr. Randolph refer to this admission, 
saying that Judge Bouldin was a ‘wax nose,’ to be twisted, 
and shaped, and turned, in one direction or another, by his 
‘sons and sons-in-law,’ at their pleasure. ‘What are they,’ he 
would say, ‘that he should surrender his judgment to theirs? 
He had more sense than all of them put together.’ I wondered 
why he so often came over the words, ‘sons and sons-in-law,’ 
and always with a most significant, sneer-like emphasis. I 
afterwards learned that one of the ‘sons-in-law’ was not regarded 
as a credit to the highly respectable, and much beloved, family 
of the Judge. 

‘Just before the speaking closed, Judge Bouldin gave an 
explanation of what he intended by the remark so often cited 
by Mr. Randolph, but I did not gather its import, for, during 
all the time he was speaking, Mr. Randolph, sitting behind him, 
kept us amused and laughing with interjectional comments on 
what the Judge was saying, which, piercing our ears with 
[their] fife-like shrillness, allowed nothing else to be attended 
to. Thus, the Judge’s opening remark was: ‘What Mr. Ran- 
dolph has stated respecting our conference at Buckingham 
C. H. last week is strictly true.’ ‘Yes, it is true,’ piped out 
Randolph. ‘I never told but one lie in my life, and then my 
mother liked to have killed me for it.” And so throughout the 
judge’s speech of ten or fifteen minutes. I have said that, in 
the reference to Judge Bouldin, there was a mingling of praise 
and disparagement, yet all so manoeuvered that no offence could 
be taken, or, at least, confessed to have been taken. Speaking 
of the Judge’s amiable character, Mr. Randolph declared that 
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he loved him dearly. ‘Yes,’ he emphasized, ‘with all his faults 
I love him—and you all know and regret that he has some; as 
I trust he loves me with all mine, which, although of another 
kind, are greater than his.’ Closing what appeared to be a 
sincere and fervent eulogy of the Judge, in which he spoke of 
his talents, integrity, and public services, he reverted to his 
kindness of heart and gentle manners, and ended in these 
words: ‘I do not believe that a more amiable man breathes 
on the earth than Judge Bouldin. Great pity he isn’t a woman!’ 
If there was kindness, real or affected, towards Judge Bouldin, 
there was none toward Dr. Crump, but, instead, undisguised, 
undiluted bitterness. His offence was that he had offered himself 
as a candidate for Congress in Mr. Randolph’s old district, not, 
indeed, in opposition to the latter, but, far worse, as the friend, 
the vindicator or substitute, unsolicited, and unauthorized by 
him. This was a presumption for which there was no atone- 
ment and no mercy. The castigation of Dr. Crump was 
reserved for the cap-stone of the whole-day speech, as though 
his audacity had supplied the materials for the tower, nay, the 
very spire, of aclimax. In his invective, Mr. Randolph said in 
a tone in which contempt and hatred were so blended it was 
hard to tell which predominated: ‘I have a very slight ac- 
quaintance with the gentleman. True, he once made me a 
visit at my home, but he came uninvited, and departed when 
he chose to do so.’ Dr. Crump, who was present, and heard 
with apparent composure all that was said about him, at- 
tempted a vindication of his character from this last attack, 
and, stepping forward, as Judge Bouldin desisted from his vain 
effort to get a hearing, stated that he did make the visit to 
which a reference had been made, but that it was in compli- 
ance with an express, urgent, written invitation from Mr. 
Randolph—that he had been cordially received, and hospitably 
entertained. He went on to detail the occasion, reasons, and 
all the circumstances of the invitation and the visit. But Mr. 
Randolph would not hear him; for, as soon as he began speak- 
ing, the former commenced his preparations for leaving the 
house, and, as he was being supported and led by his body- 
guard, from his seat to the door, he discharged his last, the 
Parthian arrow—‘I never did invite you to my house, and, 
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what is more, I never mean to do it.’ (a) These were the last 
words I heard from Mr. Randolph that day. These personal 
encounte:s between the parties named could have consumed 
but a small portion of the day.’’? 


The burden of Randolph’s speech at Prince Edward 
Court House was what he conceived to be the painful 
decadence undergone by Virginia in recent years, and the 
inferiority of the younger men of his old district to their 
fathers. Thus, after making a slurring, though partly 
complimentary, reference to Wm. M. Watkins, the brother 
of Henry A. Watkins, (6) he went on to say, according to 
his own subsequent version of his words, that his friend, 
Henry A. Watkins, although one of the kindest and best 
men in the world, would be the first to admit the higher 
claims of his father on the country for general utility and 
energy of character; that [this sportively] he was too old 
to know much of his father’s sons personally but that he 
could venture to affirm that, placed in their grandfather’s 
shoes, and having to keep off the calf whilst the wife 
milked the cow, they never would have achieved what the 
grandfather had done in point of character and fortune. 
The latent malice in these remarks is too manifest to 
require comment. Equally slighting, too, were similar 
observations made by Randolph on the descendants of 
Capt. John Morton, Col. Wm. Morton, Capt. Nat. Price, 
Patrick Henry, George Mason, Chief Justice Marshall, 
John Wickham and John Taylor of Caroline; ‘In 
short,’ he said, ‘‘look at the Lees, Washingtons, Ran- 
dolphs—what woeful degeneracy.’’? 

Disordered as Randolph’s mind was at this time, the 
following words from a letter, written by him to Dr. 
Brockenbrough from Charlotte Court House immediately 
after he had addressed the people of Buckingham County, 

1 Personal Recollections of the Rev. Jno. S. Kirkpatrick, D.D., MSS. 
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furnish proof enough that his old literary instinct for form 
and color had not deserted him: 


‘“‘On my road to Buckingham, I passed a night in Farmville, 
in an apartment which in England they would not have thought 
fit for my servant; nor on the continent did I ever occupy so 
meanaone. Wherever I stop, it is the same—walls black and 
filthy—bed and furniture sordid—furniture scanty and mean, 
generally broken—no mirror—no fire-irons—in short, dirt and 
discomfort, universally prevail, and in most private houses the 
matter isnot mended. The cows milked half a mile off—or not 
got up, and no milk to be had at any distance—no jordan—in 
fact, the old gentry are gone and the nouveaux riches, where 
they have the inclination, do not know how to live. Bzscutt, 
not half cuit, every thing, animal and vegetable, smeared with 
melted butter or lard. Poverty stalking through the land, 
while we are engaged in political metaphysics, and, amidst our 
filth and vermin, like the Spaniard and Portuguese, look down 
with contempt on other nations, England and France espe- 
cially. We hug our lousy cloaks around us, take another chaw 
of tubbacker, float the room with nastiness, or ruin the grate and 
fire-irons, where they happen not to be rusty, and try con- 
clusions upon constitutional points.’’' (a) 


During the winter of 1831-1832, Randolph’s dementia 
assumed a more and more tragic character, to which drink 
and the habitual use of opium, fastened upon him by the 
promptings of disease and pain, added their dark pigments 
too. In the opinion of John Marshall, of Charlotte 
County, and Judge Wm. Leigh, his two most intimate 
friends, in his last years he was an insane man from the 
time of his return from Russia until the month of May, 
1832, when his mind cleared up and became once more 
comparatively serene; a condition which, with occasional 
aberrations, continued almost until thelast hoursof his life. 2 

* Garland, v. 2, 344. 
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No good purpose would be subserved by going very 
deeply into the painful testimony which was brought out 
with respect to the insanity of Randolph at this period 
during the course of the litigation that was subsequently 
waged over his wills. 

No small part of his unreasoning impulses and actions 
sprang from his belief that all, or practically all, of his 
overseers and slaves had been faithless to him during his 
absence. That there had been indeed considerable mis- 
conduct on the part of some of his slaves, and a certain 
degree of dereliction of duty on the part of his overseers, 
evidence is by no means lacking toestablish; but a shortage 
in his usual crop and a theft of wool by his negro head- 
man would seem to have afforded the only really sub- 
stantial justification for a mad resentment which involved 
every one on his Roanoke plantations in its excesses. 

Among his favorite servants were an old man whom he 
called ‘‘Daddy Essex,’’ and his beloved John and Juba; 
but now his heart was steeled against them too. When- 
ever Essex came into his presence, he would break out 
into a fit of passion. He accused him of keeping a tavern 
during his absence and entertaining a peddler, and even 
went so far as to strike him with a stick. Of John and 
Juba, though he was slow to withdraw his confidence from 
John, he said: ‘‘When I arrived in New York, I would 
not have taken for John or Juba, or for the smallest child 
either of them had, 2,000 guineas; but now I would as soon 
sell them to a negro trader as not.” Finally, he sent off all, 
or nearly all, of his house servants, with a few exceptions, 
to a plantation owned by Judge Leigh on Dan River. 
Even John was driven for a time into exile from his person. 
In place of these trained servants, he introduced a number 
of ‘‘cornfield’’ negroes into his house; among them a field 
hand named Moses, whom he called ‘‘ Bull,” and of whom 
he was soon heard saying: ‘‘Moses goes rooting about 
the house like a hog.’’ Once or twice he even either 
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inflicted, or attempted to inflict, personal injuries upon 
members of his household. ’ 

His mind also became enslaved to strange hallucinations. 
One was that his life depended upon ass’ milk, and some of 
his later letters to his friend Nathan Loughborough are 
filled with feverish appeals to him to hasten the progress 
to Roanoke of certain jennies that Loughborough had 
undertaken to forward to him for the purpose of supplying 
him with such milk.2. Then later, when he had two fine 
jennies at Roanoke, and was having them milked daily, his 
mind cherished the delusion that he was under a contract 
with His Satanic Majesty not to drink any of this milk 
until he had purchased two colts or horses which had been 
sired by his stallion, Janus. On one occasion, he told 
Judge Leigh that he was glad of his arrival, because Mrs. 
Leigh and her little boy had been upstairs in his house for 
sometime, and that he had had hard work to keep the 
devils from them; on another, that there was a man in the 
next room writing a dead man’s will with a dead man’s 
hand. 

He at times exhibited angry and vindictive feelings 
against almost all persons with whom he had had any 
intercourse, with a few exceptions, and occasionally he 
was possessed by the sheer desire to kill of a maniac. 3 

The very first time that Judge Leigh saw him after his 
return from Russia he became satisfied that his mind was 
disordered. 


_““My opinion,’ Judge Leigh testified in the litigation over 
Randolph’s wills, ‘‘was formed upon his appearance and man- 
ner—and the total change in his language, feelings, and con- 
duct. He had in his appearance a fierce wildness; he was ever 
restless, scarcely ever still, and took more exercise than | 


* Coalter’s Exor. vs. Randolph's Exor., Cl’k’s Office, Cir. Ct., Petersburg, 
Va. 2 Nathan Loughborough, MSS. 

3 Coalter’s Exor. vs. Randolph’s Exor., Clerk’s office, Cir. Ct., Peters- 
burg, Va. : 
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thought he was able to bear; he had gusts of extreme passion 
without adequate cause, and he seemed to me when I was with 
him to sleep scarcely at all.’’! 


In many respects, as is too often the case when the mind 
is dethroned, he was the exact reverse of his former self. 
Edmund Badger, one of the proprietors of the hotel in 
Philadelphia, in which Randolph died, testified in the 
Randolph will litigation that, even in his last hours, 
Randolph’s manner was ‘‘peculiarly pleasing and enter- 
taining.” Now it was excited, irate, savage. Before, his 
mode of living had been generous; now it was penurious. 
His conversation was at times obscene, though John 
Marshall, who had known him intimately for years, testi- 
fied in the same litigation: ‘‘I never heard him use such 
language previous to his return from Russia. He was 
generally very chaste and delicate in his language.”’ His 
relations to women had always been marked by the highest 
degree of chivalrous deference and refinement. At this 
time, he wrote on one occasion to Henry A. Watkins: ‘“‘I 
write with a blotting pen, upon greasy paper—unclean, all 
offensive in the eye of God. I am under the powerful 
influence of the Prince of Darkness, who tempts me witha 
beautiful mulattress.”’ In the past, his treatment of his 
slaves had been so kind and, in many instances, affection- 
ate that John Marshall testified in the will litigation 
‘that his slaves almost worshipped him’’; now he was 
harsh and abusive to them to an extreme degree. He 
had always been truth itself, and now he repeatedly re- 
sorted to cunning or falsehood to carry some freakish 
point.? » 

If anyone has been so fortunate as never to have had 
a relation or friend bereft of reason, and is yet desirous of 
knowing how pitiable is the estate of ‘‘the fair and radiant 
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palace,” in which the soul resides in health, when it is no 
longer ‘‘by good angels tenanted,”’ all that he has to do is 
to peer into the black prison-house of frenzy, horror, 
sensual nakedness, and despair which the depositions in 
the Randolph will litigation exposed to the eye of court 
and jury. 

About the 25th day of April, 1831, Randolph was re- 
moved to the home of John Marshall, at Charlotte Court 
House, at a time when his condition was so feeble that 
his death seemed near at hand. (a) In the will litigation, 
Marshall testified that, while there, Randolph sent for 
him very often, and, when he came into his room, would 
frequently say: ‘‘You are too late, it is all over.”” And 
sometimes he had a small bell in his hand which he would 
ring slowly and say: ‘‘It is all over’’; and sometimes, 
instead of ringing the bell himself, he would make John 
ring it. Again, at times, he would seem to be perturbed 
by some vague fear and would ask Marshall if he would 
stand by him, and yet no sooner would Marshall come 
into his room than he would exercise all the address, of 
which he was capable, to induce him by one suggestion or 
another to leave it. But it is gratifying to state that in 
the ashes of Randolph’s former identity, after he returned. 
from Russia, there still lived some of its nobler traits. 
Though he could no longer say grace at his table without 
being at times incited to profanity by some trivial occur- 
rence, he still persisted in going through its forms. A 
witness in the will litigation, Wyatt Cardwell, testified 
that once, when John was given a whipping at his master’s 
instance for gross misconduct, it was plain that the latter 
was pleased to see how. lightly the chastisement was 
administered. On one occasion, during dinner at Roanoke, 
when Judge Leigh was present, Randolph spoke of Judge 
Leigh’s grave face, and later said that he was sorry that 
Leigh had come. But, when he saw that Leigh’s feelings 
were hurt, he arose from his seat, and took one of his old 
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friend’s hands in both of his and shook it, uttering a sooth- 
ing word as he did so in his kindest tone. 

More than once, when he was attempting to make a 
fresh will, his mind reverted to the desire to emancipate all 
his slaves that was such a rich refrain in his life; though 
in executing a previous will which was stricken down after 
his death, as the fruit of mental incompetency, he had 
forsaken for a time this purpose. He had a small phial of 
the opiate that he was in the habit of using so freely after 
his return from Russia. It was labelled ‘‘poison,’’ and he 
declared that he kept this phial so that he could use its 
contents to put an end to his existence in case he should do 
anything dishonorable. Much else had been completely 
transformed, but his honorable spirit still strove to work 
itself free from the murk of insanity.* (a) 


“IT am fast sinking,’ he said, “into an opium-eating sot; 
but, please God! I will shake off the incubus yet before I die; 
for, whatever difference of opinion may exist on the subject of 
suicide, there can be none as to ‘rushing into the presence of our 
Creator’ in a state of drunkenness, whether produced by opium 
or brandy.’’? 


But even the sad Acheron or the black Cocytus of 
mental distraction is lit up by a momentary gleam now 
and then. In the possession of the Library of Congress, 
are quite a number of letters written by Randolph to 
Andrew Jackson between the date of his return from 
Russia and the date of his temporary restoration to reason 
in May, 1832; and it is impossible to note some of the 
vagaries that play over these letters, melancholy as is the 
infirmity revealed by them asa whole, without asmile. It 
is certain that such an irascible man as Andrew Jackson 
would never have submitted as patiently as he did to 
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Randolph’s criticisms in some of the letters on the mem- 
bers of his first and second cabinets had he not been fully 
conscious of the mental irresponsibility of the writer. 

In one letter, Randoph expressed his regret that Jack- 
son had been surrounded by such advisers, with a single 
exception, as the members of his first cabinet; and also his 
fear that ‘‘Leviathan”’ (the Bank of the United States) 
had too many friends among the members of his second 
cabinet, and that this was true not only of the ‘‘monster in 
Chestnut Street’? but of the ‘‘American System” and 
Internal Improvements too." 

In a later letter, Randolph declared that Jackson’s first 
Lord of the Treasury was most assuredly leading him 
to the Caudian Forks where he must be politically 
Burgoyned.? 

In another letter, he informed Jackson that he deemed 
it his duty to tell him as a friend that he was surrounded 
by evil counsellors.’ In the same letter, with his usual 
honesty, sane or insane, he let Jackson know that his views 
differed from his in regard to the Tariff, Internal Improve- 
ments, and the Distribution of the Federal Surplus, and 
that, if Jackson were a friend of the Chestnut Street 
Monster, as he was its bitter enemy, it would be impossible 
for him to support him cordially. 

Later, in still another letter, he hinted that ‘‘Levia- 
than’’ was making loans to needy members of Congress 
and to Cabinet ministers in embarrassed circumstances, 
who had houses full of children and no estate. 4 

In yet another letter, he warned Jackson that, if the 
latter did not avert the impending struggle between the 
great slave-holding interest and the Federal Government 
by a prompt redress of the intolerable wrongs of that 


* Richm., Oct. 29, 1831, Jackson Papers; v. 79, Libr. Cong. 
2Mar. 11, 1832, Id. 

3 Dec. 19, 1831, Jackson Papers v. 79, Libr. Cong. 

4Roanoke, Mar. 11, 1832, Jackson Papers, v. 80, Libr. Cong. 
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interest, he should, with Earl Grey, ‘‘stand by his order.” ! 
In this letter, he also said: 


“T am resolute not to assist in the subjugation of South 
Carolina; but, if she does move (as I fear she will), to make 
common cause with her against the usurpations of the Federal 
Government and of the Supreme Court especially. The late 
infamous decision of those minions of arbitrary power will 
give us Georgia. Everything south of Ohio, except perhaps 
Kentucky and the western district of Virginia, must be with us. 
With this noble country and Cuba, where we can make a hogs- 
head of sugar as easily as a pound can be grown on the 
Mississippi or in Florida, we shall have a vast empire capable of 
indefinite improvement and of supporting easily 40,000,000 
of people.” 


With Havana and the Bay of Tampa, the only port in the 
Gulf of Mexico capable of receiving a first rate line-of- 
battle ship, they would have, Randolph also said, a slip- 
knot around the throat of the Mississippi, and could 
strangle the commerce of the ‘‘free States,’”’ northwest of 
the River Ohio, if these States gave them any annoyance. 

The imminence of a deadly breach between the Northern 
and Southern portions of the United States was not so 
great, however, that one of the proudest men in the world, 
when-he was himself, could not urge Jackson in this letter 
to send him as our minister either to London, where Van 
Buren then was, or to Paris. 


“Van,” he said, ‘‘is the best of the set, but he is too great an 
intriguer, and besides wants personal dignity and weight of 
character. He is an adroit, dapper, little managing man, 
but he can’t inspire respect, much less veneration. He is very 
well in his place—not where he now is, because the English 
are the most fastidious people on earth. You may talk as 
much nonsense as you please, but you must not betray a 
want of education. Now, Van Buren cannot speak or write 
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the English language correctly, and I can see the eyebrows of 
the fashionable raised at his false pronunciation. He always 
says ‘consitherable’ for considerable, etc., etc. A single 
substitution of will for shall, or a single false quantity would 
blow him up. (a) For either of these embassies I offer you my 
services. For that of England I am more fit than any man I 
know, unless perhaps Mr. Gallatin. For that and a popular 
assembly or a public meeting I am particularly well qualified. 
You must not send needy people abroad but especially to 
England. Your minister there must gave as well as receive din- 
ners. Iask no outfit—let the one I haveserve, and I will go, 
stay out my two, three or four years. Don’t mistake me, I 
am not asking for office—I scorn it and spurn the idea.” 


In a subsequent letter from Roanoke, Randolph’s mind, 
or what was left of it, was still running on the same subject, 
and he said that, if Jackson would send him to England as 
an unpaid, secret, confidential agent, he would discharge 
the duties of the mission gratuitously; that his character 
stood high with all parties in England; that Lords Harrow- 
by, Calthorpe, and Wynford, late Chief Justice of the 
Bench of Common Pleas, looked upon him as a high aristo- 
crat, and that even old Eldon was in the habit of giving 
him a nod of recognition. ‘‘I stand well with every 
interest in England,” he said. ‘‘There I am Alcibiades; 
here Diogenes.”’ In the same letter, Randolph further 
said: ‘‘In a word I can do, and, if you shall permit me, I 
will do, our country and your administration more service 
for nothing than you can procure from all your diplomatic 
troops abroad, and I serve volunteer and find myself. I 
do not ask even a ration.’’" 

Granting that Alcibiades and Diogenes were not beyond 
the range of Andrew Jackson’s early classical education, 
he must have felt somewhat perplexed when he received 
these words in an earlier letter from Randolph: 


* Roanoke, Mar. 28, 1828 (sic), really 1832, Jackson Papers, v. 80, Libr. 
Cong. 
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“But, my dear Sir, your letter has lifted a load from my 
mind and put me where I hope ever to stand in my own court 
towards you—on a footing of unreserved confidence and 
esteem, and, so long as I have this feeling in my own breast, I 
shall feel assured of your reciprocal friendship for me. If 
Alexander be satisfied of the friendship of Hephestus, he will 
care little about his estimation of his lieutenants. Now, al- 
though you are not Alexander (that would be fulsome flattery), 
and I trust that I am something better than his minion (the 
nature of their connection, if I forget not, was Greek love), 
yet, if I could discern in your lieutenants an Eumenes, or even 
an Antigonus, Lysimachus, Perdiccas or Antipater he should 
have my voice.’’* 


These various letters were attended by an accom- 
paniment of violent abuse aimed at various public 
characters : 

Ritchie was holding with the hare and running with the 
hounds, and, if the bug were worth his resentment, he 
could crush him.’ 

Clay had cut his throat with his own tongue. 

Calhoun, who had always had a knack of turning young 
men’s heads, when he was young himself and with a great 
character for talents, and yet greater for stern uncom- 
promising public virtue, had turned out to be an old 
battered ‘‘He-Bawd’’; another Sir Pandarus of Troy, 
quoad procurement of offices for his adherents, in order to 
obtain the highest for himself.* (a) 

We have dwelt upon these babblings of a deranged 
intellect largely for the purpose of bringing out the gross 
injustice of the hostile or unreflecting writers, notably 
Powhatan Bouldin, who have garnished their pages with 
extravagant incidents culled from the later years of 


«Roanoke, Mar. 1, 1832, Jackson Papers, v. 80, Libr. Cong. 
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Randolph’s life as if they were fair illustrations of what he 
was even when sane. 

In May, 1832, as we have said, Randolph’s mind became 
lucid. On the first occasion, when the change became 
truly obvious to John Marshall, he was alone with him. 
During the interview, Randolph burst into tears and said: 
‘‘Bear with me, my friend; this is unmanly, but I am hard 
pressed.” Apparently he was suffering great pain. 
‘‘It is impossible—I speak it reverently—,’’ he further 
said, ‘‘that the Almighty himself, consistent with his holy 
counsel, can withhold this bitter cup. It is necessary to 
afflict me thus to subdue my stubborn will.”” He then shut 
his eyes, uttered a few words of prayer audibly, and then 
seemed to be praying in a low whisper.’ Subsequently, 
there was a marked improvement in his appetite, his 
spirits, and his disposition. He even gained flesh, or, 
rather perhaps, as he put it on a previous occasion in his 
life, skin. His temper became cheerful and his judgments 
of men, including his political enemies, kinder.? But, even 
after the lapse of three or four months, the reaction in his 
condition had not been so decided that he could not 
describe it as wretched in the extreme. 

In one respect, insanity did not work any change in 
Randolph at all. The political convictions, which he 
expressed to Andrew Jackson, when he was insane, were 
but his convictions both before he lost, and after he 
recovered, his reason. With his return to sanity, he did 
not abate one jot of his stern enmity to the United States 
Bank, or the protective tariff. While his mind was still 
in eclipse, he had said in a letter: 


“I know Jackson to be firm on the Bank of the United 
States, and I believe the tariff too. In United States Bank 
stock there will be a fall, for everything is settled by the Lon- 
don prices, and there will be a panic; but the bank will bribe 
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through. I detest it and shall do all I can to defeat it, even by 
coming into Congress next election si le Roy (peuple) le veut. 
When the Union shall crumble to pieces, the bank will stand; 
the courts and its debtors will sustain it in each grain of our 
rope of sand.’’* 


If this prophecy proved false, and the bank did crumble 
before the Union, it was only because neither bank nor 
anything else could well withstand the Berserkir rage of 
Andrew Jackson at its worst. Afterwards, when the 
bright disk of Randolph’s mind was no longer darkened, 
he came to the aid of Jackson in a vigorous letter to Mark 
Alexander, of Virginia, one of his former Congressional 
colleagues: 


“T have just received,” he said, ‘“‘your blank envelope 
covering the Telegraph of the 21st. I write to entreat you to 
tell Warren R. Davis and his colleagues (alas! for poor John- 
ston) that, if by their votes the United States Bank bill shall 
pass the House of Representatives, they will receive the curses 
loud and deep of every old-school Republican of the South. 
To embarrass Jackson is a small gain compared with saddling 
the country with that worst and most flagrant of the usurpa- 
tions of the Federal Government and the most dangerous 
engine against the rights and very existence of the States. I 
am warm and abrupt, but I am dying, and have not time to be 
more courtly and circumlocutory. The tariff, the internal 
improvement jobs, and the Supreme Court combined are not to 
be put into the scale against this accursed thing. The man 
who supports the bank, and denounces the tariff as uncon- 
stitutional, may take his choice between knave or fool, unless 
he admits that he is both. In one case, the power to lay duties, 
excises, etc., is granted; in the other no such power is given. 
The true key is that the abuse under pretence of exercise of any 
power (midnight judiciary, etc.) is unconstitutional. This 
unlocks every difficulty. Killing a man may be justifiable 
homicide, chance medley, manslaughter or murder according 
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to the motives and circumstances of the case; an unwise but 
honest exercise of a power may be blamed, but it is not uncon- 
stitutional; but every usurped power (as the bank) is so.”’* 


The bank bill passed both houses of Congress, but was 
vetoed by Jackson, who never rested until ‘“‘Leviathan”’ 
was floating lifeless on its side with its white upturned 
belly exposed to scorn. But, before Jackson vetoed the 
bank bill, events had been in train to produce a lasting 
rupture between Jackson and Randolph. The latter 
hated, with an inappeasable hatred, the protective tariff, 
which, beginning in 1824, throve so rapidly on the suc- 
cessive triumphs of its own greedy rapacity that Randolph 
could say of it even more truly in 1832 than he had said 
of it in 1824: 


“T cannot believe that we are at any time hereafter long 
to be exempt from the demands of those sturdy beggars who 
will take no denial. Every concession does but render every 
fresh demand and new concession more easy. It is like those 
dastard nations who vainly think to buy peace.’’? 


Subsequently, when the truth was brought home to him 
that South Carolina was inflexibly resolved to nullify 
the tariff of 1832, that Jackson was inflexibly resolved to 
enforce the laws of the Union at any cost of treasure or 
blood, and that the principle of State Sovereignty, tc 
which he had been so long attached, was about to be 
sacrificed between the very horns of its own altar, he felt 
that the time had come, much as he admired the man of 
whom he had so often spoken as the ‘‘old hero,” and 
deeply grateful as he was to him for his unfailing loyalty, 
gentleness, and compassion, to live up to the assurance 
that he had given to Edward Everett in his speech on 
Retrenchment and Reform, when he turned upon Everett 
with these words: 


2 Garland, v. 2, 353. 2A.ofC., 1823-24; V. 2, 2372. 
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“The gentleman from Massachusetts warned us that, if the 
individual we seek to elevate shall succeed, he will in his turn 
become the object of public pursuit, and that the same pack 
will be unkennelled at his heels that have run his rival down. 
It may beso. I have no hesitation to say that, if his conduct 
shall deserve it, and I live, I shall be one of that pack; because 
I maintain the interest of stockholders, against presidents, 
directors, and cashiers.’’? 


Randolph had already, with the first flashes of the coming 
storm, declared that he would have himself buckled on his 
horse, Radical, and would fight for the South to the last 
breath. And now, feeble as he was, he passed from county 
to county in his former district, summoning all who had ever 
felt the spell of his eye or voice to the shock of the direful 
and bloody contest which seemed to be actually at hand. 
As soon as he had heard of the Proclamation issued 
against South Carolina by Jackson, of which it may be 
said in the words of John Adams about an earlier event 
in our history slightly paraphrased, ‘‘Then was the child 
Nationality born,” he wrote to Dr. Brockenbrough: 


“Your letter of the 12th was received late last night, whilst 
I was under the influence of morphine and blue-pill; but, such 
was the interest I took in it and in the Jesuitical comments 
of Mr. ‘Enquirer’ Ritchie on the ferocious and bloodthirsty 
proclamation of our Djezzar Pacha, (a) that I did not close an 
eye until daybreak. Iam now just out of bed (1 o’clock P.M.) 
and not more than half alive; indeed not so much. The 
apathy of our people is most alarming. If they do not rouse 
themselves to a sense of our condition, and put down this 
wretched old man, the country is irretrievably ruined. The 
mercenary troops, who have embarked for Charleston, have 
not disappointed me; they are working in their vocation, poor 
devils. I trust that no quarter will be given to them.’’’ 


t Bouldin, 301. 
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A week or so later, Randolph wrote to Jacob Harvey: 


“My life is ebbing fast. What will the New York Evening 
Post say to Ritchie’s apology for the proclamation in his Enquirer 
of the 1st inst? Never was there so impudent a thing. It 
seems then that the President did not know, good easy man, 
what his proclamation contained. Verily, I believe it. He is 
now all for law and the civil power and shudders at blood. 
‘Save me from my friends,’ is a good old Spanish proverb, but 
his soz disant friends are his bitterest enemies, and use him as a 
tool for their own unhallowed purposes of guilty ambition. 
They have first brought him into odium and then sunk him 
intocontempt! Alas! Alas!’’* 


Later, during the same month, Randolph wrote to 
Harvey: 


“Tam now much worse than when I wrote you last and see 
no probability of my ever recovering sufficiently to leave this 
place. The springs of life are worn out. Indeed, in the 
abject state of the public mind, there is nothing worth living 
for. It is a merciful dispensation of Providence that death 
can release the captive from the clutches of the tyrant. I was 
not born to endure a master; I could not brook military 
despotism in Europe, but at home it is not to be endured. I 
could not have believed that the people would so soon have 
shown themselves unfit for free government. I leave to 
General Jackson, and the Hartford men, and the ultra Feder- 
alists and tories, and the office-holders and office-seekers, 
their triumph over the liberties of the country. They will stand 
damned to everlasting fame.’’? 


In his speeches to the People of his former District, 
though so frail that he had to speak for the most part from 
his chair, he spoke at least once, as we shall see further 
on, with commanding power. Nor did he ever exhibit 
more address, perseverance, or masterful force of will 


* Roanoke, Jan. 4, 1833, The New Mirror, v. 2, 102. 
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than he did in obtaining from his old constituents reso- 
lutions denunciatory of the political doctrines promuti- 
gated in the Proclamation. Andrew Jackson did not lack 
friends in Randolph’s home district ; nor were patriotic and 
clear-sighted men wanting in it who had no sympathy 
whatever with the nullification movement inaugurated 
by Calhoun and the other South Carolina leaders of his 
faction; but Randolph’s former constituents, as a rule, 
were infatuated with his extreme ideas about State Sover- 
eignty and, wherever he went, with but little dissent, they 
adopted his resolutions condemning the Proclamation. 

With the nullification dogma of Calhoun Randolph had 
no patience whatever. Subtle abstractions were always 
abhorrent to his practical mind; but the right of 
Revolution, that is the right of renouncing the Federal 
Union altogether in a proper cause, was one that nothing 
could have induced him to surrender. As far back as the 
tariff discussion in 1824, he had said: 


‘‘And I say again, if we are to submit to such usurpations, 
give me George Grenville, give me Lord North for a master. 
It is in this point of view that I most deprecate the bill. If 
from the language I have used, any gentleman shall believe I 
am not as much attached to this Union as anyone on this 
floor, he will labor under a great mistake. But there is no 
magic in this word Union; I value it as the means of preserving 
the liberty and happiness of the people. Marriage itself is a 
good thing; but the marriages of Mezentius were not so 
esteemed. The marriage of Sinbad the Sailor with the corse 
of his deceased wife was an union; and just such an union will 
this be if by a bare majority in both Houses this bill shall 
become a law.’’* (a) 


Even through the distorting haze of madness, with the 
prescience which was one of his remarkable gifts, he had 
seen the real significance of the conflict between South 
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Carolina and the Federal Government over the protective 
tariff. He had predicted that civil war was at hand; that 
South Carolina would fight, and that Jackson would then 
indeed hang as high as Haman Calhoun, Hayne, Mc- 
Duffie, and Hamilton, the chiefs of the Nullification Party 
in South Carolina, if he could lay his hands on them. In 
one of his distraught moments he wrote to Jackson that 
Calhoun had fallen into the very trap that had caught 
and destroyed Clay: ‘‘He is self-mutilated,” he declared; 
“like the fanatic that emasculated himself.’ * 

Towards the end of the year 1832, after he had recovered 
his reason, Randolph wrote to Jackson: ‘‘I wish most 
intensely that I could have even half an hour’s interview 
with you.”? Two days later, he wrote to him that he was 
then in a situation to recede with dignity, and that he 
spoke the language of many of Jackson’s staunchest 
friends when he expressed the hope that Jackson would 
give to their sister, South Carolina, ample time for con- 
sideration.’ And now, knowing as few knew, how unbend- 
ing Jackson’s will was, he was more than willing even to 
callin his arch foe, Henry Clay, as a buffer between it 
and the Commonwealth upon which it was about to 
descend with inexorable force. 

In his speech at Buckingham Court House, Randolph is 
reported as saying to his audience: 


“T cannot express to you how deeply I am penetrated 
with a sense of the danger which at this moment threatens its 
existence [the existence of the Union]. If Madison filled the 
Executive Chair, he might be bullied into some compromise; 
if Monroe was in power, he might be coaxed into some adjust- 
ment of this difficulty; but Jackson is obstinate, headstrong, 
and fond of fight. I fear matters must come to an open rup- 


* Roanoke, Mar. 28, 1828 (sic), really 1832, Jackson Papers, v. 80, Libr. 
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ture; if so, this Union is gone. There is one man, and one man 
only, who can save this Union; that man is Henry Clay. -I 
know he has the power; I believe he will be found to have 
the patriotism and firmness equal to the occasion.” 


But it was at Charlotte Court House, on Feb. 4, 1833, 
that Randolph shone at this time as few men have ever 
done when they could say of themselves truthfully as he 
said of himself on this occasion that the prostration of 
their mental powers had kept so closely abreast with that 
of their bodily that it was hard for them to decide which 
rode the foremost horse. His object at this meeting, to 
use a modern political term, was to ‘‘jam through,” by 
his eloquence and over-bearing will, a series of resolutions 
condemning the Proclamation. 

Happily for us, Winslow Robinson was the Secretary of 
the meeting, and drew up a report of its proceedings which 
was long, if it is not still, preserved. The report says that 
Randolph was in a state of extreme feebleness; that he had 
traversed the distance between Roanoke and Charlotte 
Court House [some 12 or 13 miles] the day before; that 
he was lifted to his seat on the bench of the County Court; 
and that he rose and spoke a few minutes; but soon sat 
down exhausted and continued to speak sitting; though 
sometimes for a moment the excitement of his feelings 
brought him to his feet; and that he ended his speech by 
moving a set of resolutions of which a copy was annexed to 
the report. ” 

It was at Randolph’s request that the use of the Court 
House for the occasion had been permitted, and at his 
request, too, the County magistrates who held their 
sessions in it adjourned as soon as he appeared in the build- 
ing. He made the requests because in his debilitated 
condition at that time it was necessary for him to measure 
out his strength drop by drop. 
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By Bouldin we are told that he began with three dress 
coats on, but that before he concluded he had on only one, 
and that he spoke with a glass of toddy beside him from 
which he drank freely from time to time. * 

The resolutions submitted by Randolph on this occa- 
sion are worth reading, if for no other reason because of 
the lucidity and point which characterize everything of 
this kind that ever left his hands. The last resolution 
of the series relates to the mission upon which Benjamin 
Watkins Leigh had been recently sent by the State of Vir- 
ginia to South Carolina for the purpose of promoting a 
reconciliation between that State and the Federal 
Government. 

‘1. Resolved, that, while we retain a grateful sense of the 
many services rendered by Andrew Jackson, Esq., to the 
United States, we owe it to our country and to our posterity 
to make our solemn protest against many of the doctrines of 
his late proclamation. 

‘“‘2. Resolved, that Virginia ‘is, and of right ought to be, 
a free, sovereign, and independent State;’ that she became so 
by her own separate act, which has been since recognized by 
all the civilized world, and has never been disavowed, retracted, 
or in any wise impaired or weakened by any subsequent act of 
hers. 

“3. Resolved, that when, for purposes of common defence 
and common welfare, Virginia entered into a strict league of 
amity and alliance with the other twelve colonies of British 
North America, she parted with no portion of her sovereignty, 
although, from the necessity of the case, the authority to en- 
force obedience thereto was, in certain cases and for certain, 
purposes, delegated to the common agents of the whole 
Confederacy. 

“4. Resolved, that Virginia has never parted with the 
right to recall the authority so delegated for good and sufficient 
cause, and to secede from the Confederacy, whenever she shall 
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find the benefits of union exceeded by its evils; union being 
the means of securing liberty and happiness, and not the end 
to which these should be sacrificed. 

‘5. Resolved, that the ALLEGIANCE of the people of 
Virginia is due to HER; that to her their obedience is due, 
while to them she owes protection against all the consequences 
of such obedience. 

“6. Resolved, that we have seen with deep regret that 
Andrew Jackson, Esq., President of the United States, has 
been influenced by designing counsellers to subserve the 
purposes of their own guilty ambition, to disavow the prin- 
ciples to which he owed his election to the Chief Magistracy of 
the Government of the United States, and to transfer his real 
friends and supporters, bound hand and foot, to the tender 
mercies of his and their bitterest enemies—the wltra-Federal- 
ists, ultra-bank, ultra-internal improvement, and Hartford 
Convention, men—the habitual scoffers at States Rights—and 
to their instrument—the venal and prostituted press—by 
which they have endeavored, and but too successfully, to 
influence and mislead public opinion. 

“7. Resolved, that Virginia will be found her own worst 
enemy, whenever she consents to number among her friends 
those who are never true to themselves but when they are 
false to their country. 

“8. Resolved, that we owe it to justice, while denouncing 
the portentous combination between General Jackson and 
the late unhallowed coalition of his and our enemies, to acquit 
Them of any dereliction of principle, and to acknowledge that 
they have but acted in their vocation. 

“9, Resolved, that we cannot consent to adopt principles 
which we have always disavowed, merely because they have 
been adopted by the President; and, although we believe that 
we shall be in a lean and proscribed minority, we are prepared 
again to take up our cross, confident of success under that 
banner, so long as we keep the faith, and can have access to the 
public ear. 

“to. Resolved, that, while we utterly reprobate the doc- 
trine of Nullification, as equally weak and mischievous, we can- 
not for that reason give our countenance to principles equally 
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unfounded, and in the highest degree dangerous to the liberties 
of the People. 

“Ty Resolved, that we highly approve of the mission of 
Benjamin Watkins Leigh, not only as in itself expedient and 
judicious, but as uniting upon the man the best qualified, 
whether for abilities, integrity, and principles, moral and 
political, beyond all others in the Commonwealth or in the 
United States, for the high, arduous, and delicate task which 
has been devolved upon him by the unanimous suffrage of the 
Assembly, and as we believe of the people.* (a) 

“Signed 
“JOHN RANDOLPH OF ROANOKE, 
“Chairman.”’ 


The submission of the resolutions was followed by a 
powerful speech of Randolph’s which was heard by two 
auditors whose impressions we shall bring forward in a 
later chapter of this book. On motion they were referred 
to a committee, consisting of the following gentlemen, 
whose family names, so strange to the eyes of many of our 
readers, and yet so familiar to every resident of Charlotte 
County, we recall, if for no other reason, because nothing 
could more convincingly establish than a little inquiry 
into the standing of these gentlemen would do how happy 
in many respects, most vital to the well-being of a 
Commonwealth, was any community in which the suffrage 
was limited to such a class of individuals as they repre- 
sented: Col. Clement Carrington, Captain Thomas Pet- 
tus, Henry A. Watkins, William M. Watkins, Robert 
Morton, Samuel D. Morton, John Coleman, B. W. Lester, 
George Hannah, John Marshall, John Thomas, John H. 
Thomas, Henry Madison, Dr. Isaac Read, William B. 
Green, Joseph Friend, Edward B. Fowlkes, Matthew J. 
Williams, Samuel Venable, William Bacon, John Booth, 
Francis Barnes, William H. Dennis, Richard Venable, Jr., 
Joseph M. Daniel, Thomas F. Spencer, Paul Carrington, 
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John Daniel, Charles Raine, Benjamin Marshall, Colonel 
Marshall, J. H. Marshall, Cornelius Barnes, Dr. Hoge, 
Dr. Bouldin, Elisha Hundley, Dr. Patillo, Dr. Edwin 
Price, Dr. Garden, Samuel Daniel, Winslow Robinson, 
Nicholas Edmunds, Major Gaines, R. I. Gaines, Henry 
Carrington, Edward W. Henry, Thomas T. Bouldin, 
James W. Bouldin, William B. Watkins, Anderson Mor- 
ton, John Morton, Thomas A. Morton, Martin Hancock, 
D. B. Hancock, Clement Hancock, Colonel H. Spencer, 
G. C. Friend, Jacob Morton, Wyatt Cardwell, William 
Smith, Colonel Thomas Read, Thomas Read, Archibald 
A. Davidson, William T. Scott, Major Thomas Nelson, 
Isham Harvey, Dr. Joel Watkins, T. E. Watkins, Major 
Samuel Baldwin, Robert Carrington, and John Randolph 
of Roanoke. * 

When Randolph, who was practically the Dictator of 
the occasion, was making up the committee, he exclaimed: 
“Call Col. Clem Carrington, the man who shed his blood 
at Eutaw—none of your drunken stagger-weeds of the 
court yard!’’ Col. Carrington came forward with his hat 
in his hand; but, when requested to endorse the resolu- 
tions, he promptly said: ‘‘I am for Jackson and the 
Union, Sir,’”’ and retired. 

“Mr. Green,’’ Randolph said, addressing Wm. B. Green, 
*‘T know you are dead shot against Jackson, and I appoint 
you one of the’ Committee?’ ’’ Mr:"Green’ réplied* © {‘T 
am also dead shot against Nullification”’; but, after some 
explanations by Randolph, Green, to his lasting regret 
consented to serve upon the committee, as did several 
other dissidents who were brought over by Randolph 
in the same way.’ 

When appointed, the members of the committee organ- 
ized with Capt. Henry A. Watkinsin the chair, and with 
Winslow Robinson as Secretary. Capt. William M. 
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Watkins then moved that the meeting adjourn to some 
future day, but the motion was lost; whereupon he with- 
drew from the committee; and the resolutions were 
adopted seriatim, with only a scattering opposition here 
and there to any of them. '* 

Before they were adopted, however, a painful colloquy 
had taken place between Randolph and Captain William 
M. Watkins. Addressing himself to the Captain, Ran- 
dolph declared that he did not ‘“‘expect an old Yazoo 
speculator to approve of them.” In reply, Watkins rose 
and denied that he was any such speculator; but Randolph, 
looking him steadily in the face pointed his long fore- 
finger at him and said: ‘‘You are a Yazoo man, Mr. 
Watkins.” Again, Capt. Watkins rose, agitated and 
embarrassed, and entered into some explanations; and 
again, with the same deliberation, Randolph simply 
repeated: “‘You are a Yazoo man, Mr. Watkins.” A 
third time, Capt. Watkins rose, this time overwhelmed 
with chagrin and mortification; but, as he rose, it was only 
to face the same accusing finger and the same unrelenting 
indictment: ‘‘You are a Yazoo man’”’; and there was 
nothing for him to do except to retire from the meeting. ? 

Of the general impression created by Randolph on this 
occasion upon his audience, it is enough at this time to 
mention that, in concluding his report, Winslow Robinson 
says that, in responding to a final resolution of the meet- 
ing, thanking him for his open and decided support of the 
rights of the States and his strenuous and efficient opposi- 
tion to the odious consolidating doctrine of the President’s 
late proclamation, Mr. Randolph expressed his thanks 
in a speech of considerable length, in the course of which 
all the warmest sympathies which had so long united 
him to his old constituents seemed to be awakened; and 
that on the breaking up of the meeting they parted with 
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feelings such as no man besides had ever excited. (a) 
Until recently, the fact seems to have been lost sight of 
that Randolph did go with his brother Beverley to Wash- 
ington in the winter of 1832-33. They had an interview 
with Jackson, and, afterwards, were among the guests to 
whom he gave a dinner at the White House. So provoked, 
however, was Jackson by a certain article which appeared 
in the Telegraph at this time, and which he attributed 
to Randolph, that, when Beverley Tucker subsequently 
called at the White House, Jackson, supposing that Ran- 
dolph was with him, sent word that he was too busy to see 
them. 


t Bouldin, 193. 
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The End 


{n the succeeding April, Randolph endeavored to make 
a tour of the counties embraced in his former district. He 
had now formed the idea that exercise by what he called 
‘gestation’? was indispensable to his existence.* His 
body, however, had really grown too weak to flush his 
brain properly when he was speaking. Indeed, he had 
to give up one effort to reach Buckingham Court House 
and to return from Buckingham County to Charlotte 
Court House re infecta (as he said); and when he got 
to Charlotte Court House on this occasion, he was 
too knocked up by fatigue to keep on to Roanoke. He 
was present, however, at Cumberland Court House on 
election day in the month of April; and thence he pro- 
ceeded directly northwards for the purpose of taking the 
packet, Montezuma, at Philadelphia for England. ? 

The first night of his journey, he spent at Clay Hill, 
the residence of his intimate friend, Barksdale, in Amelia 
County. Later, he wrote to Dr. Brockenbrough from 
Geo. W. Johnson’s, near Moody’s, in Chesterfield County: 


“Tam here veryill. I have little expectation of ever leaving 
this apartment except on men’s shoulders; an act of impru- 
dence on the night of my arrival has nearly sealed my doom. 
Yet, with my characteristic reaction, I may go to Petersburg 
tomorrow and on Monday to Richmond. Pray secure me, if 
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practicable, a parlor and bed-room adjoining on a lower floor, 
and speak to Ball to reserve stalls for 5 horses and 3 servants.”? 


The reaction did come, and enabled him to get to 
Petersburg where he not only attended the races, but even 
made a speech. Subsequently, he passed through Rich- 
mond (a), and from The Merry Oaks, beyond Richmond, 
he wrote to Dr. Brockenbrough in these words: 


“Arrived here last night, through torrents of rain that 
deluged the roads, and made them run like rivers; John and 
Juba as wet as drowned rats, but it was an admirable sedative 
(you are an ‘Embro’ man, and possibly a disciple of Cullen) 
for John’s over-stimulant. Quant @ moi, I came every foot 
of the way in torture, having been so lumbered by John that 
I might as well have been in the pillory; and each jolt over 
stone, stump, or pole, or old fence rails left in the road, when 
the new one was made, or the old ones ‘upset’ for the benefit 
of travelling carriages, those of gentlemen in especial, as the 
Waverly man has it. 

“At Botts’s gate, Half Sink, I was fain to call and ask the 
price of his land, and sponge upon him for the night; for 
I was in agony, but he was gone to the Baltimore races. So, 
after making some better arrangements, and watering the tits 
which were half choked with thirst, I proceeded on over the 
slashes and ‘cross ways,’ with peine forte et dure, to the Old 
Oaks, ignorant until then that the stage road had been changed; 
or I would have taken the other, except on account of the 
house If Botts’s land lay in any other county, except Hen- 
rico and especially, if it were on the South Side, I would buy it, 
and take my chance for selling Spring Hill, which, except in 
point of soil, has every advantage over Half Sink.’’? 


The distance between Merry Oaks and the Potomac 
was traversed so rapidly that Randolph reached the 
landing at Potomac Creek in advance of the other trav- 
ellers who were transported thither by stage coaches from 


' Garland, v. 2, 364. 
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Fredericksburg. For his movements from this point to 
Philadelphia, where he died, we are indebted almost ex- 
clusively to information gathered by Garland in the 
preparation of his biography from sources no longer 
available to us except in his pages. This information, 
therefore, we shall lay before the reader in Garland’s very 
words: 


“When the approach of the boat was announced, he was 
brought out of the room by his servants, on a chair, and seated 
in the porch, where most of the stage passengers were 
assembled. His presence seemed to produce considerable 
restraint on the company; and, though he appeared to solicit 
it, none were willing to enter into conversation; one gentleman 
only, who was a former acquaintance, passed a few words with 
him; and, so soon as the boat reached the landing, all hurried 
off, and left him nearly alone, with his awkward servants as 
his only attendants. An Irish porter, who seemed to be very 
careless and awkward in his movements, slung a trunk around 
and struck Mr. Randolph with considerable force against the 
knee. He uttered an exclamation of great suffering. The 
poor Irishman was much terrified, and made the most humble 
apology, but Mr. Randolph stormed at him, would listen to no 
excuse, and drove him from his presence. This incident 
increased the speed of the bystanders, and, in a few minutes, 
not one was left to assist the dying man. 

“Dr. Dunbar, an eminent physician, of Baltimore, witnessing 
what happened, and feeling his sympathies awakened towards 
a man so feeble, and apparently so near his end, walked up to 
the chair, as the servants were about to remove their master, 
and said: ‘Mr. Randolph, I have not the pleasure of your 
acquaintance, but I have known your brother from my child- 
hood; and I see you have no one with you but your servants— 
you appear to require a friend. I will be happy to render you 
any assistance in my power, while we are together on the boat.’ 
He looked up, and fixed such a searching gaze on the doctor as 
he never encountered before. But, having no other motive 
but kindness for a suffering fellow-man, he returned the scru- 
tinizing look with steadiness. As Mr. Randolph read the coun- 
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tenance of the stranger, who had thus unexpectedly proffered 
his friendship, his face suddenly cleared up, and, with a most 
winning smile and real politeness, and, with a touching tone 
of voice, grasping the Doctor’s hand, he said, ‘I am most 
thankful to you, Sir, for your kindness; for I do, indeed, want a 
friend ’ 

“He was now, with the Doctor’s asistance, carefully carried 
on board, and set down in the most eligible part of the cabin. 
He seemed to be gasping for breath, as he sat up in the chair; 
having recovered a little, he turned to the Doctor, and said: 
‘Be so good, Sir, if you please, as to give me your name.’ 
The Doctor gave him his name, his profession, and place of 
residence. 

“**Ah! Doctor,’ said he, ‘I am passed surgery—passed 
surgery!’ ‘I hope not, Sir,’ the doctor replied. With a 
deeper and more pathetic tone, he repeated, ‘I am passed 
surgery.’ 

“He was removed to a side berth, and laid in a position where 
he could get air. The Doctor also commenced fanning him. 
His face was wrinkled, and of a parched yellow, like a female 
of advanced age. He seemed to repose for a moment, but 
presently he roused himself, throwing round an intense and 
searching gaze. The Doctor was reading a newspaper. 

““‘What paper is that, Doctor?’ 

“ *“The—Gazette, Sir.’ 

“«*\ very scurrilous paper, Sir—a very scurrilous paper.’ 

“After a short pause, he continued, ‘Be so good, Sir, as to 
read the foreign news to me—the debates in Parliament, if 
you please.’ 

“As the names of the speakers were mentioned, he com- 
mented on each. ‘Yes,’ said he, ‘I knew him when I was in 
England’; then went on to make characteristic remarks on 
each person. 

“In reading, the Doctor fell upon the word budget; he pro- 
nounced the letter wu short, as in bud—-budget. Mr. Randolph 
said quickly, but with great mildness and courtesy, ‘Permit 
me to interrupt you for a moment, Doctor; I would pronounce 
that word budget; like 00 in book.’ ‘Very well, Sir,’ said the 
Doctor pleasantly, and continued the reading; to which Mr. 
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Randolph listened with great attention. Mr. Randolph now 
commenced a conversation about his horses, which he seemed to 
enjoy very much; Gracchus particularly he spoke of with 
evident delight. As he lay in his berth, he showed his extremi- 
ties to the Doctor which were much emaciated. He looked at 
them mournfully, and expressed his opinion of the hopelessness 
of his condition. The Doctor endeavored to cheer him with 
more hopeful views. He listened politely, but evidently 
derived no consolation from the remarks. Supper was now 
announced; the Captain and the Steward were very attentive 
in carrying such dishes to Mr. Randolph as they thought would 
be pleasing to him. He was plentifully supplied with fried 
clams; which he ate with a good deal of relish. The Steward 
asked him if he would have some more clams. ‘I do not know,’ 
he replied, ‘Doctor, do you think I could take some more 
clams?’ ‘No, Mr. Randolph, had you asked me earlier, I 
would have advised you against taking any; for they are very 
injurious; but I did not conceive it my right to advise you.’ 
‘Yes, you had, Doctor; and I would have been much obliged 
to you for doing so. Steward, I can’t take any more; the 
Doctor thinks they are not good for me.’ 

“After the table was cleared off, one of the gentlemen, the 
one referred to as a former acquaintance of Mr. Randolph’s, 
observed that he should like to get some information about 
the boats north of Baltimore. ‘I can get it for you, Sir,’ 
replied Mr. Randolph. ‘Doctor do me the favor to hand mea 
little wicker-basket, among my things in the berth below.’ 
The basket was handed to him; it was full of clippings from 
newspapers. He could not find the advertisement he sought 
for. The gentleman, with great politeness, said, ‘Don’t 
trouble yourself, Mr. Randolph.’ Several times he repeated, 
‘Don’t trouble yourself, Sir.’ At length, Randolph became 
impatient, and, looking up at him with an angry expression of 
countenance, said: ‘I do hate to be interrupted!’ The 
gentleman, thus rebuked, immediately left him. 

‘“‘Mr.Randolph then showed another basket of the same kind, 
filled with similar scraps from newspapers, and observed that 
he was always in the habit, when anything struck him 
in his reading as likely to be useful for future reference, to 
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cut it out and preserve it in books, which he had for that 
purpose; and that he had at home several volumes of that 
kind. 

“He showed his arrangements for travelling in Europe; and, 
after a while, seeing the Doctor writing, he said, ‘Doctor, I 
see you are writing; will you do me the favor to write a letter 
for me to a friend in Richmond?’ ‘Certainly, Sir.’ ‘The 
gentleman,’ he continued, ‘stands A. No. 1 among men— 
Dr. Brockenbrough, of Richmond.’ The letter gave direc- 
tions about business matters, principally, but it contained some 
characteristic remarks about his horses. He exulted in their 
having beaten the stage; and concluded, ‘So much for blood.’ 
‘Now,’ said he, ‘sign it, Doctor.’ 

“How shall I sign it, Mr. Randolph. Sign it John Randolph 
of Roanoke?’ 

“No, Sir, sign it Randolph of Roanoke.’ 

“Tt was done accordingly. ‘Now, Doctor, said he, ‘do 
me the favor to add a postscript.’ The postscript was 
added: ‘I have been so fortunate as to meet with Dr. 
of , on board this boat, and to form his acquaintance, and 
I can never be sufficiently grateful for his kind attentions to 
me.’ 

“So soon as the letter was concluded, Mr. Randolph drew 
together the curtains of his berth. The Doctor frequently 
heard him groaning heavily and breathing so laboriously that 
several times he approached the side of the berth to listen 
if it were not the beginning of the death-struggle. He often 
heard him also exclaiming, in agonized tones, ‘Oh God! Oh 
Christ!’; while he was engaged in ejaculatory prayer. 

‘“‘He now became very restless, was impatient and irascible 
with his servants, but continued to manifest the utmost kind- 
ness and courtesy towards Dr. Dunbar. 

“When the boat reached the wharf at Alexandria, where the 
Doctor was to leave, he approached the side of the berth, and 
said, ‘Mr. Randolph, I must now take leave of you.’ He 
begged the Doctor to come and see him at Gadsby’s; then, 
grasping his hand, he said, ‘God bless you, Doctor; I never can 
forget your kind attentions to me.’’’* 

‘Garland, v. 2, 366-369. 
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During the preceding winter, when Randolph had 
visited Washington, a reconciliation had taken place 
between him and Henry Clay; from whom he had again 
become estranged after the duel. In a letter to his inti- 
mate friend, Judge Brooke, Clay told him just how this 
result was brought about. 


“Observing him in-the Senate one night,” he said, “‘feeble, 
and looking as if he were not long for this world, and being 
myself engaged in a work of peace (the Ccmpromise Tariff), 
with corresponding feelings I shook hands with him. The 
salutation was cordial on both sides. I afterwards left a 
card at his lodgings, where I understand he has been confined 
by sickness.”’* 


The next day after his arrival in Washington, Randolph 
went to the Senate chamber, and secured a seat just behind 
Clay, who happened at that time to be addressing the 
Senate. ‘‘Raise me up,’”’ said Randolph, “‘I want to hear 
that voice again.’’ At the conclusion of the address, 
Randolph’s presence was brought to Clay’s attention, 
and Clay advanced towards him to speak to him; Ran- 
dolph saying, as he approached, to a gentleman near 
himself, ‘“Raisemeup.” Clay offered his hand, exclaim- 
ing: ‘‘Mr. Randolph, I hope you are better, Sir.”’ ‘‘No, 
Sir,’ replied Randolph, ‘‘I am a dying man, and I came 
here expressly to have this interview with you.”’? They 
shook hands, and neither in enmity, nor in good will, were 
they ever to see each other again. 

Randolph went on to Philadelphia, but, when he reached 
that city, a storm was raging, and the only carriage that 
John could obtain for him was a miserable hack with all 
its glasses broken. In this, he was driven through the 
storm from hotel to hotel in search of lodgings. At 
length, he was taken to the City Hotel, No. 41 N. Third 


« Life, etc., of Henry Clay, by Calvin Colton, v. 2, 262. 
2 Garland, v. 2, 369. 
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St., kept by Edmund Badger. When Badger came out 
to meet him, he asked if he could be accommodated. 
Badger replied that his hotel was crowded but that he 
would do the best that he could for him. On hearing 
this, Randolph lifted up his hands and exclaimed: ‘‘Great 
God! I thank thee; I shall be among friends, and be taken 
care of.’’! 

What happened from this time until his death four days 
later, we have been told in a series of highly interesting 
statements made by Dr. Josiah Parrish, a Quaker physi- 
cian, of very high repute; his son, Dr. Isaac Parrish, 
his friend and former pupil, Dr. Francis West, a brother 
of Captain West, Randolph’s sea-captain friend, and 
Condy Raguet, the editor of a State-Rights and Free 
Trade publication of the time. 

Randolph arrived at Philadelphia on Monday, May 
20, 1833. He was so ill that Badger suggested that he 
should send for a physician, and he was induced reluctantly 
to assent. After running over the names of seven or eight 
Philadelphia physicians, including Drs. Chapman and 
Physick, he said to Badger: ‘‘Well you have a Quaker 
doctor here of a good deal of celebrity—Dr. Parrish; go 
for him.’’ He had heard of the Doctor through William 
B. Giles, who had been under his care at one time. 

Dr. Parrish found Randolph much disturbed over the 
difficulty which he had experienced in obtaining lodgings, 
and so weak that he could scarcely expectorate; a fact 
which interfered distressingly with his respiration. He 
appeared fully conscious of his danger; informed the 
Doctor that he had attended several courses of lectures 
on anatomy; described his symptoms with professional 
accuracy, and declared that he must die unless he could 
expel the purulent matter which was oppressing him. Dr. 
Parrish asked him how long he had been sick. He re- 
plied: ‘‘Don’t ask me that question; I have been sick all 
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my life’; and, when the Doctor felt his pulse, he said: 
“You can form no judgment by my pulse; it is so pecu- 
liar.”” Realizing the sensitive nature of his patient, the 
Doctor cautiously remarked that Randolph had been 
an invalid so long that he must have acquired a correct 
knowledge of the general course of practice suited to his 
case; to which he answered: ‘‘Certainly, at 40 a fool or 
physician, you know.”” And when the Doctor observed 
that there were idiosyncracies in many constitutions, and 
proceeded to ascertain what was peculiar about his, he 
said: ‘‘I have been an idiosyncracy all my life.” ‘“‘All 
preparations of camphor invariably injure me,” he 
asserted. As to ether, it would blow him up; but that he 
was accustomed to the free use of opium in some form or 
other the Doctor soon learned. Indeed, on one occasion 
Randolph told Dr. Parrish either that he did or could 
take opium like a Turk. 

In the course of the interview, Randolph introduced the 
subject of the Quakers, praising them in his characteristic 
way for their “‘neatness, economy, order, and comfort in 
everything.” ‘“‘Right in everything except politics,’ he 
affirmed, ‘‘There always twistical’’; and, before the 
Doctor departed, Randolph repeated a part of the Epis- 
copal Litany with apparent fervor. He felt so wretched 
that he requested Badger to remain with him all night; 
which Badger readily consented to do; but, in a few 
minutes, he asked him whether he had a wife, and, when 
Badger replied that he had, he said: “‘I’ll not keep you 
from your wife; go home; go to your wife’; and Badger 
had to go. 

The next morning, Dr.. Parrish was aroused by a 
summons from his patient, and, when he called on him, 
Randolph apologized in handsome terms for sending for 
him, and, from that time on until he died, the Doctor 
attended him regularly. Ill as he was, the same day, 
with Badger as a companion, he was driven up Arch Street 
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as far as Broad and then down Chestnut Street as far as 
the United States Bank, where Nicholas Biddle, its presi- 
dent, came outside at his request, and conversed with 
him. As he went along with Badger, he pointed out 
various houses to him, and told him who occupied them 
when he was in Philadelphia as a member of Congress. 

He was a trying patient. Several times, Dr. Parrish 
found it necessary to say to him that, while he felt every 
disposition to treat him with kindness and respect, he was 
not insensible to what was due to himself. Once when 
the Doctor proposed a medical consultation, leaving to 
Randolph the choice of the consulting physician, the 
latter assured the Doctor that he had entire confidence 
in him, but objected to the proposal with the remark: 
‘In a multitude of counsel there is confusion; it leads to 
weakness and indecision; the patient may die while the 
doctors are staring at each other.” 

Dr. Parrish tells us that he found that, beneath Ran- 
dolph’s irritability, petulance, and impatience, there were 
some noble traits of character and a keen sense of pro- 
priety which awaited only the right sort of appeal to 
manifest itself. Once, when the Doctor suggested some- 
thing for his relief, he pettishly but positively rejected 
the suggestion; but, when the Doctor renewed it, his good 
sense asserted its control; he apologized, and was as 
submissive as an infant. Whenever the Doctor parted 
with him, especially at night, he would receive the most 
affectionate acknowledgments from him; generally with 
the addition: ‘‘God bless you, He does bless you, and He 
will bless you!’’ One day he told Dr. Parrish that. his 
poor John was worn down by fatigue and had been com- 
pelled to go to bed. Another person then took John’s 
place, but he complained that, while this man was most 
attentive to him, neither he nor the Doctor were like John, 
who knew where to place his hand on anything in a large 
quantity of baggage prepared for an European voyage. 
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Randolph’s breathing became so bad in consequence of 
obstructed expectoration that he requested the Doctor to 
perform the operation of tracheotomy on him; for he could 
not live, he said, unless relieved. So eager, however, as 
always, was his interest in all the concerns of life, that, at 
this same interview, he had a newspaper brought to him, 
looked it over, and, after pointing out to the Doctor a 
part of it, headed ‘‘Cherokee,”’ asked the Doctor to read 
it. In reading, the Doctor pronounced the word ‘‘omnipo- 
tence” as if it were pronounced ‘‘omni-pfo-tence.”’ 
Randoph checked him instantly, and pronounced the 
word as Walker pronounced it; and, when the Doctor 
attempted to defend himself, Randolph, without contra- 
dicting him, simply said quickly: ‘‘Pass on.’’ Continuing 
his reading, the Doctor pronounced the word ‘“‘impe- 
tus’’ as if its e were long. Again he was promptly cor- 
rected, and, when he hesitated about accepting the 
correction, he was told quickly as before: ‘‘There can be 
no doubt about it.” When the Doctor ended and re- 
marked that there was a great deal of sublimity in the 
composition, Randolph referred to the Mosaic account 
of creation and reciting, ‘“Let there be light and there 
was light,’’ observed: ‘‘There is sublimity!” 

Even now the hope of getting off for Europe still lin- 
gered with him, and, when he found that he could not take 
the packet at Philadelphia, he formed the resolution of 
taking the packet at New York; and, when he found that 
his condition made even this impracticable, he decided 
that he would go on to New England to see Andrew 
Jackson, who was then in that portion of the United 
States. . 

The morning of the day that Randolph died, Dr. 
Parrish received an early and urgent message from him, 
begging him to call tosee him. When the Doctor reached 
the sick room, there were several persons about Randolph; 
but they all soon left except John. Dr. Parrish remarked 
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to John that the latter had seen his master very low several 
times before, and yet he had revived, and that, perhaps, he 
would do so again; but Randolph interjected: ‘‘John 
knows better than that.”” The Doctor had not been long 
in the room when Randolph looked at him fixedly and 
announced. ‘“‘I confirm every disposition in my will, 
especially that respecting my slaves, whom I have manu- 
mitted, and for whom I have made provision.’”’ Dr. 
Parrish assured him that he was rejoiced to hear him 
make such a statement, and soon afterwards, when he was 
about to leave the apartment for the purpose of calling 
on another patient, Randolph said in positive terms: 
“You must not go; you cannot; you shall not leave me’’s 
calling to John as he uttered these words to take care that 
the Doctor did not leave the room. John obeyed by 
locking the door and reporting to his master: ‘‘ Master, 
I have locked the door and got the key in my pocket. 
The Doctor cannot go now.”’ So agitated was Randolph 
by this incident that he even said to the Doctor: “‘If you 
do go, you need not return.”” When the Doctor, however, 
appealed to his better feelings, reminding him of the duty 
that as a doctor he owed to another human being who 
might need his assistance, Randolph’s manner instantly 
changed, and he said: ‘‘I retract that expression,’’ and, 
perhaps, a quarter of an hour afterwards, giving the 
Doctor an expressive look, he again said: ‘‘I retract that 
expression.’”’ When the Doctor told him that he thought 
that he understood clearly his purpose in regard to his 
slaves, and took it for granted that the will would explain 
the matter fully, he replied under the influence of an 


hallucination: 


“No, you do not understand it—I know you don’t. Our 
laws are extremely particular on the subject of slaves. A will 
may manumit them, but provision for their subsequent sup- 
port requires that a declaration be made in the presence of a 
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white witness, and it is requisite that the witness, after hearing 
the declaration, should continue with the party, and never lose 
sight of him until he is gone or dead. You are a good witness 
for John! You see the propriety and importance of your 
remaining with me! Your patients must make allowances for 
your situation.”’ 


Dr. Parrish, of course, knowing nothing of the laws of 
Virginia, felt the force of such reasoning. Randolph 
then said: ‘‘John told me this morning, ‘Master, you are 
dying’;’’ and the Doctor made no attempt to keep the 
truth from him. On the contrary, he assured Randolph 
that he would be entirely candid with him, and informed 
him that he had been rather surprised that he had 
lasted solong. Thereupon, Randolph made his prepa- 
rations to die; John, obeying his directions as if every- 
thing had been thoroughly preconcerted between them. 
The gold stud, which had belonged to his father, was, agree- 
ably with his command, placed in his shirt bosom by John, 
as we have mentioned in a previouschapter. At his re- 
quest, a napkin was also placed upon his breast by John. 
For a short time, he lay perfectly quiet with his eyes closed, 
and Dr. Parrish thought that he was inclined to sleep; 
but suddenly he roused himself and exclaimed: ‘‘Remorse! 
Remorse!’’, uttering the word the second time at the top 
of his voice in a state of great excitement, and then crying 
out: ‘“‘Let me see the word.’’ Dr. Parrish thought it 
prudent to remain wholly silent. Randolph continued: 
‘Get a dictionary—let me see the word.’”’ The Doctor 
looked about him and told Randolph that he believed 
ih ttherewasnoneintheroom. ‘‘Write it down then,”’ 
commanded Randolph. ‘‘Let me see the word.”” The 
Doctor picked up one of Randolph’s cards from the table 
with the words ‘‘Randolph of Roanoke’”’ on it, and asked 
whether he should write the word ‘‘Remorse”’ on that. 
‘Yes, nothing more proper,” replied Randolph. At this, 
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with his pencil, the Doctor wrote the word ‘‘Remorse”’ on 
the card, and Randolph took it into his hands hurriedly, 
and fastened his eyes on it with great intensity. ‘‘Remorse, 
you have no idea what it is—you can form no idea of it 
whatever; it has contributed to bring me to my present 
situation; but I have looked to the Lord Jesus Christ and 
hope I have obtained pardon.’’ He then said: ‘‘Now let 
John take the pencil and draw a line under the word”’; 
which was accordingly done. The Doctor asked what 
disposition was to be made of the card, and he replied: 
“Put it in your pocket and take care of it; when I am 
dead, look at it.”’ 

Realizing that testimony, originating in circumstances 
so extraordinary as those which surrounded him, might 
well be questioned, if Randolph’s intentions in regard to 
his slaves were ever brought into dispute, Doctor Parrish 
suggested that some additional persons should be called 
in to hear the same declaration that Randolph had made 
to him, and to remain with Randolph until his death; and, 
when the Doctor proposed his son, Dr. Isaac Parrish, and 
his young friend and late pupil, Dr. Francis West, as the 
proper persons for the purpose, Randolph, as soon as he 
found that West was a brother of his sea-captain friend, 
exclaimed: ‘‘Send for him, he is the man; I will have him.”’ 

Before the door was unlocked, so as to allow of the exit 
of Dr. Parrish, Randolph pointed to a bureau, and asked 
the Doctor to take his remuneration for his services from 
it; but the Doctor objected, saying that he would feel as 
though he were acting indelicately, were he to comply. 
Without pressing the subject further, Randolph merely 
remarked: ‘‘In England, it is always customary.”’ 

Dr. Isaac Parrish and Dr. Francis West were sent for 
and soon arrived. When they entered the room, Ran- 
dolph was sitting in bed, propped up with pillows, and, as 
he was very susceptible to cold, in his emaciated condition, 
his head had been covered with a blanket in the form of a 
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hood, crowned with an old hat. After the witnesses had 
been admitted, and he had shaken hands very cordially 
with Dr. West, and inquired after his brother, Randolph 
requested that Edmund Badger be sent for; and, as soon 
as Badger had come, he asked the three doctors—Dr. 
Joseph Parrish, Dr. Isaac Parrish, and Dr. Francis West— 
to gather around his bed; which they did in a semi-circle. 
Then he made the declaration that they were desired to 
attest. 


“His whole soul,” says Dr. Joseph Parrish, ‘“seemed con- 
centrated in the act. His eyes flashed feeling and intelligence. 
Pointing towards us with his long index finger, he addressed 
us: ‘I confirm all the directions in my will respecting my 
slaves, and direct them to be enforced; particularly in regard 
to a provision for their support.’ ”’ 


And at this point, raising his arm as high as he could, he 
brought his open hand down on the shoulder of John, who 
stood near him weeping; saying as he did so: ‘‘Especially 
for this man.’’ He then asked each of the doctors in turn 
whether they understood him, shooting out his long, 
historic forefinger at each as he made the inquiry, and 
obtained from each an affirmative reply. 

After the declaration had been made, Dr. Parrish 
explained to Dr. Isaac Parrish and Dr. West the signifi- 
cance of the ceremony as it had been explained to him by 
Randolph, and appealed to Randolph to know whether 
he had made a correct statement. ‘‘Yes,”’ replied Ran- 
dolph, gracefully dismissing the group with a wave of his 
hand, and adding: ‘‘The young gentlemen will remain 
with me.” 


“T took leave,’ Dr. Joseph Parrish tells us, ‘‘with the 
assurance that I would return as speedily as possible and re- 
main with him. After an absence of perhaps an hour or more, 
and about 50 minutes before his death, I returned to his sick- 
room. But now the scene was changed; his keen, penetrating 
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eye had lost its expression; his powerful mind had given way, 
and he appeared totally incapable of giving any correct direc- 
tions relative to his worldly concerns.” 


Other information about the last moments of Ran- 
dolph’s life has been given to us by Dr. Francis West and 
Condy Raguet. In the course of the morning, his friends 
William J. Barksdale, Henry A. Watkins, and John S. 
Barbour called to see him. ‘‘They can do no harm or 
good,’’ he said, ‘‘let them come up.”’ 

For some time, after the witnesses had been called in, 
his mind continued wholly clear; but then began to give 
way quite rapidly. He was very restless, and exhibited 
considerable impatience when his wishes were not speedily 
gratified. One moment, he would ask that the fire be re- 
plenished, and, another, that fresh air be let into the apart- 
ment. Once or twice, his eyes were cheated by illusions. 
He attempted to scribble a letter to Judge Coalter, who, 
he said, was living just over the way. The old sensual 
visions, which he had seen the year before at Roanoke, 
came back, and yet his innate sense of modesty once 
manifested itself so strongly as to excite the attention of 
Dr. Francis West. At times, he was so fearful of suffoca- 
tion that he begged Dr. Francis West, as he had_ begged 
Dr. Joseph Parrish, to perform the 0y operation _of of trache- 
otomy on him, and, when Dr. West declined to perform it, 
even called for a knife with which to perform it himself. 
“The old Doctor,”’ he said, ‘‘was too timid to do it, and 
so were the young ones.” Finally, his desires could 
hardly be apprehended, so indistinctly were they now 
expressed either by word or gesture. His breathing 
gradually became shorter; his knees, which had been 
slightly elevated, as he sat in bed, fell to one side; there 
was a slight facial contortion, his spirit forsook its wasted 
habitation, and its flight was so natural that it was difficult 
to say just when it departed. Fifteen minutes to twelve 
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o'clock, midday, on Friday, May 24, 1833, is the moment 
to which the event was referred by Dr. Joseph Parrish. (a). 

Shortly after Randolph attempted to write his letter 
to Judge Coalter, he fumbled away at another note, and 
handed it to Condy Raguet, who was also present when he 
died, and asked him to send it to Chatham, Virginia. It 
was addressed to his beloved niece, Mrs. John Randolph 
Bryan, and her husband, and, so far as its wandering 
thoughts are decipherable, it reads as follows: 


“Dying. Home. ... Randolph and Betty, my children, 
adieu! Get me to bed at Chatham or elsewhere, say Hugh 
Mercer’s or Minor’s. To bed I conjure you all.” 


Even with Azrael darkening his doorway, he was still 
travelling the long and arduous road between Washington 
and Roanoke. * 

After Randolph’s death, his body was exposed to public 
view at the City Hotel; and was inspected by a great 
concourse of people; (b) and, on May 25, a public meeting 
of the citizens of Philadelphia was convoked in the Court 
Room of the United States District Court in that City for 
the purpose of paying a tribute of respect to his memory. 
The gathering was addressed by the celebrated lawyers, 
Horace Binney and John Sergeant. Appropriately 
enough, the body, after being brought by water to Balti- 
more, was conveyed to Norfolk in the steamboat, Poco- 
hontas, and from Norfolk to Richmond in the steamboat, 


* Deposition of Dr. Jos. Parrish, Littell’s Living Age, No. 180, 153, Oct. 
23, 1847; Depositions of Drs. Isaac Parrish and Francis West and Edmund 
Badger in Coalter’s Exor. vs. Randolph’s Exor., Cl’k’s Office, Cir. Ct., 
Petersburg, Va.; Last Moments cf Mr. Randolph, by Condy Raguet in 
Examiner and Journal of Political Economy, Phila., 1834, V.;1, 45-47; 
Reminiscences of the Last Moments of Hon. J. R. of Roanoke, by Dr. Francis 
West, copied by D. Grinnan, on Sept. 27, 1887, from original MS. in pos- 
session of Dr. Philip Slaughter, of Culpeper Co., Va. (J. C. Grinnan MSS.); 
Bryan MSS. 

?U. S. Gazette, May 27, 1833; Poulson’s Am. Daily Advertiser, May 
29, 1833. 
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Patrick Henry. It arrived in Richmond on May 28, and 
the next day, after a funeral service, it was taken to Roa- 
noke. Thirteen minute guns were fired when the funeral 
cortége commenced the journey from Richmond, and a 
great multitude of people foliowed it as far as the toll-gate 
on Mayo’s Bridge. When the body arrived at Roanoke, 
it was buried under a tall pine in a spot not more than one 
hundred and fifty feet from the front door of one of the 
two dwellings which constituted Randolph’s home, and, in 
accordance with his directions, his grave was marked only 
by a rude stone from his plantation which he had selected 
for the purpose. 

In December, 1879, all the vestiges of him that time 
had spared were gathered up by John Randolph Bryan 
and his son, Joseph Bryan, and interred in Hollywood 
Cemetery in Richmond.? Two persons, who were present 
at the disinterment, Dennis E. Morgan and Henry E. 
Edmunds, had been present at the interment. So deep 
was the grave, in which Randolph was buried, that, fora 
time, after the work of exhumation had been diligently 
prosecuted, it looked as if the search for the body might 
be a wholly disappointing one; and, when it was discovered, 
true to the local tradition which had always prevailed in 
the neighborhood of Roanoke, it was found that Ran- 
dolph had been interred, not with his face to the East, 
as was customary, but to the West; so, it was said, that he 
might still keep an eye, even after death, on Henry Clay. 
In a letter to the author,? Mr. Briscoe B. Bouldin, one of 
the persons present at the disinterment, tells him that, 
when the interior of the coffin was exposed, the out- 
lines of the figure could be plainly seen, though there 
was only black dust to mark them. The hair, that irre- 
pressible appendage of our mortal being, seemed natural, 


1 Id., May 28, 1833, Richmond Whig, May 29, 1833. 
2 Richmond Dispatch, Dec. 12, 1879. 
3 Jan. 2, 1919. 
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Mr. Bouldin says. Another eye-witness told Mr. J. H. 
Whitty, the well-known editor of Poe’s poems, that the 
root of a tree had penetrated the skull.’ Death had not 
only stricken him down but had insultingly trampled 
upon him. (a) 


t Letter from J. H. Whitty to the Author, Sept. 17, 1918. 


CHAPTER III 
The Randolph Will Litigation 


After Randolph’s death it was found that he had made 
various dispositions of his property by will at different 
times. One will was executed in 1819 and placed in the cus- 
tody of Dr. Brockenbrough; it contained this declaration: 


“I give my slaves their freedom to which my conscience 
tells me they are justly entitled. It has a long time been a 
matter of the deepest regret to me that the circumstances 
under which I inherited them, and the obstacles thrown in the 
way by the law of the land have prevented my emancipating 
them in my lifetime, which it is my full intention to do, in case 
I can accomplish it.” 


Then ensued provisions settling all the estate of the 
testator, with certain exceptions, upon William Leigh, 
William Meade, and Francis Scott Key, in trust to use it 
in colonizing the slaves of the testator on a body of land, 
not in excess of four thousand acres, to be purchased by 
them in some part of the United States; defraying the 
expense of removing them ; and supplying them with cabins, 
clothes, and utensils. * 

Another will, without date, was executed in 1821, and 
to this four codicils were subsequently added; dated, Dec. 5, 
1821, Jan. 31, 1826, May 6, 1828, and Aug. 26, 1831, respec- 
tively. Still another will was executed in January, 1832. 

By the will of 1821, Randolph made Wm. Leigh his 
executor, and devised to him the part of his Roanoke 

1 Garland, v. 2, 150. 
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estate which he called his Middle Quarter; bequeathing to 
him at the same time all his household effects, live-stock, 
tools, and the like. In the same will, he bequeathed free- 
dom to all his slaves in the following terms: “‘I give and 
bequeath all my slaves their freedom, heartily regretting 
that I have ever been the owner of one.’’ Moreover, he 
bequeathed to his executor a sum not in excess of $8,000, 
or so much of such a sum as might be necessary, with 
which ‘‘to transport and settle said slaves to and in some 
other State or Territory of the United States, giving to all 
above the age of 40 not less than 10 acres of land.” Pro- 
vision was also made by the will for the sale of the re- 
mainder of his Roanoke estate, and of his Bushy Forest 
estate, in Charlotte County, and for the disposition of the 
proceeds of sale by Francis Scott Key and the Rev. Wm. 
Meade towards bettering the condition of the manumitted 
slaves of the testator (to use his words). In this will, 
Randoph also expressed the hope that his “‘old and 
faithful servants,’’ Essex and Essex’s wife, Hetty, might 
be suffered to remain in the State; and to each of them he 
made an annual bequest of 3% barrels of corn, two hun- 
dred-weight of pork, a pair of strong shoes, a suit of clothes, 
and a blanket; and to Essex besides an annual bequest of 
a hat, 10 pounds of coffee, and 20 pounds of brown sugar; 
and to his servants Nancy, the daughter of Hetty, Juba 
(alias Jupiter), Queen, and Johnny, his body servant, the 
same annual allowance as to Hetty. 

By the codicil executed by Randolph in 1826, these 
provisions were so modified as to place John, who was a 
son of Essex, and Juba on the same footing as Essex and 
John’s wife, Betsy, and Juba’s wife, Celia, and Nancy, on 
the same footing as Hetty; and, after making these 
changes, Randolph said: 


“And I humbly request the General Assembly (the only 
request I ever preferred to them) to let the above named, and 
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such other of my old and faithful slaves as desire it, remain in 
Virginia, recommending them each and all to the care of my 
said executor, who I know is too wise, just, and humane to send 
them to Liberia, or any other place in Africa, or the West 
Indies.”’ 


There were some other special bequests contained in 
the will of 1821, but they were all revoked by the codicil 
of 1826, except a bequest to Theodore Dudley, which had 
been previously revoked by the codicil of 1821. In 
addition to revoking the bequest to Dr. Dudley, the 
codicil of 1821 atoned for the lack of a residuary clause in 
the will of 1821 by giving to the executor of the testator, 
Wm. Leigh, all the lots and houses of the testator in 
Farmville, and every other species of property whatever, 
of which he might die possessed, save such property as 
was disposed of in the will of 1821. 

By the codicil of 1826, Randolph also specifically 
devised to Wm. Leigh a tract of land in Charlotte County 
which he had bought from the estate of Pleasant Lipscomb, 
and a 53-acre tract of land in Halifax County, ‘‘lying at 
the deep gut on Staunton River,’’ which he had bought 
from William Sims Daniel. Both tracts had been pur- 
chased since the execution of the will in 1821; and, by the 
codicil of 1826, Randolph also devised to Wm. Leigh an 
175-acre tract of land in Halifax County, which he had 
likewise bought from William Sims Daniel, to be held by 
him during his life, and, at his decease, to pass to such one 
of Leigh’s children as he should make by his will the 
devisee of the 53-acre Daniel tract. By the same codicil, 
Randolph devised to Thomas H. Benton all that part, 
consisting of about 600 acres, of the Bushy Forest tract 
that he had set apart for the benefit of his slaves in the 
will of 1821, which lay on the S. E. side of the Little 
Roanoke; and, at the same time, he bequeathed to Benton 
his large pistols made by Woydon and Burton. In the 
same codicil, the subjects of such bequests in the will of 
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1821 as were revoked by it he bequeathed to his executor 
as a fund to be used at his discretion for the benefit of the 
testator’s slaves; the surplus, if any, to belong to him. 
The codicil of 1826 also made various specific bequests to 
some of Randolph’s friends, which modified to a limited 
extent the general residuary dispositions which he had 
made in favor of Wm. Leigh. 

By the codicil of 1828, Randolph revoked all testamen- 
tary dispositions, if any, made by him after the execution 
of the will of 1821, whether made by will or codicil; but an 
“N. B.” to the instrument contained a clause of specific 
devise saving to Wm. Leigh the Pleasant Lipscomb and 
the two Daniel tracts, and all the property of every 
description which the testator had acquired since the date 
of the will of 1821. Curiously enough, another addendum 
to this codicil referred to his Ferry Quarter, which had by 
the will of 1821 been directed to be sold for the improve- 
ment of the condition of his manumitted slaves, as having 
been made subject by that will to the refusal of Wm. 
Leigh at a price, he said, which he then thought very 
moderate, but which a change in the times had rendered 
too high to answer his friendly intentions towards his 
executor in giving him the refusal; so he modified the will 
of 1821, he declared, so far, but so far only, as to reduce to 
the extent of 50% the price at which Leigh might take all 
the land above the Ferry Road that Randolph had in- 
herited from his father, and all that he had bought from 
John Daniel, Tom. Beasley, Charles Beasley, and others 
of that name and family. Such a misapprehension of the 
terms of his own will was, of course, well calculated to 
give color to the idea that Randolph was in an irresponsible 
condition of mind when he made this codicil. 

By the codicil of 1831, executed in London, Randolph 
devised to his niece his Lower Quarter and some additional 
land; and to his brother, Henry St. George Tucker, his 
Bushy Forest estate, on both sides of the Little Roanoke, 
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and all his interest in the estate of Mrs. Martha Corran, 
the widow of his Uncle Col. Theodorick Bland, and in his 
lots and houses in Farmville. By this codicil, he also 
bequeathed his plate and library to his niece. The 
codicil likewise stated that the testator had upwards of 
2,000 pounds sterling in the hands of Baring Bros. & Co. 
of London, and upwards of 1,000 pounds sterling in the 
hands of Gowan & Marx, and that this money he left to 
his executor, Wm. Leigh, as a fund for carrying into 
execution the provisions of his will relating to his slaves. 
It also contained this provision: 


“And, in addition to the provision which I have made for 
my faithful servant John, sometimes called John White, I 
charge my whole estate with an annuity to him during his life 
of $50.00, and, as the only favor, that I ever asked of any 
Government, I do entreat the Assembly of Virginia to permit 
the said John and his family to remain in Virginia; and I do 
earnestly recommend him and them to my executor aforesaid, 
and to my dear brother and niece aforesaid.”’ 


The reader cannot fail to have noted, we are sure, the 
persistency with which Randolph’s wish to free his slaves 
and to provide for their support continued from the date 
of his will in 1819 to the date of his last codicil in 1831—a 
period of some 12 years. 

After his return from Russia, however, madness worked 
a complete reversal for a time in the current of his feel- 
ings in this respect. In January, 1832, he endeavored to 
execute another will revoking all former testamentary 
dispositions made by him, appointing Wm. Leigh and his 
brother, Henry St. George Tucker, his executors, and 
requiring them to sell all of his slaves and other personal 
or perishable property, with certain exceptions, including 
100 of his slaves, to be selected by his executors, and to 
invest the proceeds in stock of the bank of the United 
States; and, in default of there being no such bank (which 
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might God grant for the safety of their liberties), in the 
English 3% consols; and, in case of there being no such 
stocks (which also might God grant for the safety of old 
England), then in the United States 3% stock; or, in 
defect of such stock, in mortgages on land in England. 
By this paper, Randolph further bequeathed to Wm. 
Leigh and Henry St. George Tucker so much of the sum 
of $20,000, which he then had in the bank of Virginia, as 
might remain after payment had been made for certain 
land just purchased by him from Elisha E. Hundley; 
and upon his Bushy Forest estate, which he directed in 
the will to be sold and made chargeable with such 
debts and legacies as thereafter he might see fit to 
give when he should have more leisure to make his will, 
he charged a legacy of $5,000 in favor of John Randolph 
’ Leigh, the youngest son of Wm. Leigh. By this will, he 
likewise bequeathed to Dr. Brockenbrough, John Wick- 
ham, Nathaniel Macon, Henry St. George Tucker, and 
Wm. Leigh certain specific articles even more valuable 
from the pretium affectionis that attached to them than 
because of their intrinsic worth. And the residue of his 
estate of every kind he gave to John C. Bryan, the only 
son of his niece, during his life, with remainder to his 
eldest son in fee simple; and, in defect of such issue, then 
to the son of Henry St. George Tucker, called John Ran- 
dolph after the testator, during his life, with remainder 
to his eldest son; and, in defect of such issue, then to 
Tudor Tucker, the brother of John Randolph Tucker, 
during his natural life, with remainder to his eldest son. 

At the July term of the General Court of Virginia, in 
the year 1834, John Coalter, as the next friend of John 
Coalter Bryan, the residuary legatee under the will of 1832, 
presented that will to the court for probate. The applica- 
tion was opposed by Rev. Wm. Meade, as trustee for the 
slaves under the will of 1821, and by Frederick Hobson, 
as the Committee of John St. George Randolph, John 
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Randolph’s insane nephew; on the ground that John 
Randolph was insane at the time of the execution of the 
paper. During the progress of the trial, Wm. Leigh, 
having, with a degree of unselfishness such as has rarely 
ennobled human conduct, released all his interest under 
the will of 1821 and the codicils thereto, so as to qualify 
himself as a witness for the purpose of upholding the still 
richer gift of liberty that Randolph had bequeathed to his 
slaves, was examined as a witness by Meade; and, his 
testimony being reduced to writing, was made a part of 
the record of the court. The General Court admitted the 
will to probate, but, on appeal to the Court of Appeals of 
Virginia, this judgment was reversed, and the will of 1832 
was declared to be null and void. 

After this decision of the Court of Appeals of Virginia, 
Wm. Meade presented to the General Court at its July 
term in 1836 for probate the will of 1821 and its four 
codicils. The application was opposed by Hobson, as the 
Committee of John St. George Randolph, who claimed 
that all four of these testamentary papers were invalid; 
and by Henry St. George Tucker and John Randolph 
Bryan and his wife, so far as the will of 1821 and its first 
three codicils were concerned; but by these last defendants, 
it was claimed that its fourth codicil (that of 1831) was 
maintainable as an independent testamentary paper. 
The grounds on which Hobson, as Committee, impugned 
the validity of the will of 1821 and all of its four codicils, 
and on which the other defendants impugned the validity 
of the will of 1821 and its first three codicils, were that the 
testator was insane at the time of the execution of the 
several papers, and that, besides, the will of 1821 had been 
cancelled. On this trial, by consent of the parties, the 
testimony taken on the application to admit to probate 
the will of 1832, including that of Wm. Leigh, was used, 
and the General Court reached the conclusion that John 
Randolph was sane when he executed the testamentary 
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papers offered for probate, and that he was insane when he 
cancelled the will of 1821. The Court, accordingly, en- 
tered up a judgment admitting the will of 1821 and its 
four codicils to probate, and, upon appeal to the Court of 
Appeals, this judgment was affirmed. 

Thereupon, Wm. Leigh, the executor, named in the will 
of 1821, qualified as such in the General Court in Decem- 
ber, 1837, and settled two administration accounts before 
a Commissioner of the Court, by which a large amount of 
assets was shown to be in his hands ready for distribution. 
Immediately after the qualification of Wm. Leigh as 
executor, Nathaniel Beverley Tucker, Randolph’s brother, 
and St. George T. Coalter, his nephew, filed a Bill in Chan- 
cery in the Circuit Superior Court for the County of James 
City, in the City of Williamsburg, against Wm. Leigh, as 
executor, and Francis Scott Key and Wm. Meade, as 
trustees for the emancipated slaves and the plaintiff’s 
coheirs and co-distributees, John St. George Randolph, 
Henry St. George Tucker, and John Randolph Bryan and 
wife, praying, among other things, that Wm. Leigh, as 
executor, might be enjoined from carrying into effect any 
of the provisions of the will of 1821 and its four codicils; 
(all of which, the bill alleged, were invalid because of the 
lack of mental capacity in the testator) in relation to the 
slaves, and from removing them out of the Commonwealth. 
This case went off on technical grounds. 

In 1840, St. George Tucker Coalter having died, leaving 
a widow and five infant children, Corbin Braxton, as his 
executor and the next friend of his infant children, and the 
widow filed their Bill in the same court in the City of 
Williamsburg, asking that the validity of the will of 1821 
and its four codicils might be passed upon by a jury. An 
answer to the Bill was filed by Wm. Leigh, as executor, 
and later the case was removed to the Circuit Superior 
Court of Law and Chancery of the Town of Petersburg. 
Subsequently, Nathaniel Beverley Tucker, by agreement 
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of the parties, became a plaintiff in the case, and, with the 
original plaintiffs, filed an amended Bill in it, renewing 
substantially the same objections to the papers that had 
been made to them in the beginning of the controversy. 
After some preliminary sparring on a formal point, which 
did not stop short of the Court of Appeals of Virginia, the 
case was submitted to a jury, which, on Feb. 11, 1845, 
found that the will of 1821 and its codicil of Dec. 5, 1821, 
were ‘‘the only true last will and testament of John Ran- 
dolph.’”’ It would seem, however, from a petition for a 
fee for his services in the case, which was filed by H. L. 
Brooke, one of the counsel for Hobson, the Committee of 
St. George Randolph in the case, in another case, that this 
verdict was entered up as the result of a compromise 
between the parties, which the petition says: ‘‘while it 
gave the slaves their freedom and $30,000, secured to St. 
George Randolph’s estate a property valued at more than 
$50,000.”’ Thus ended the celebrated Randolph will 
litigation in which Walter Jones and Chapman Johnson, 
two of the most famous lawyers in the history of Virginia, 
and other eminent lawyers were at one time or another 
engaged.' 

For some reason, the decisions of the Court of Appeals 
in the two probate proceedings, which were instituted 
before the General Court, were not reported along with the 
reports of other cases decided by the Court of Appeals of 
Virginia; and all the records of the General Court itself 
were unfortunately destroyed by the great fire which 
befell Richmond at the close of the Civil War. It would 
seem, too, that, in some unaccountable manner, all the 
papers in the case in the Superior Court of Law and 
Chancery for the Town of Petersburg,in which Wm. 


* Randolph’s Exor. vs. Tucker, 37 Va. (10 Leigh) 655; Coalter’s Exor. 
vs. Bryan, 42 Va. (1 Grattan) 18; Randolph’s Admr. vs. Hobson, Va. State 
Libr., p. 138; Coalter’s Exor. vs. Randolph’s Exor., Clerk’s Office, Cir. Ct., 
Petersburg, Va. 
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Leigh, as executor of John Randolph, settled up and dis- 
tributed his estate, have become mislaid or lost. 

Even if the jury did nothing more than register the 
result of the compromise arrived at by the parties in the 
case, the fact remains that the members of the Court of 
Appeals of Virginia not only declared the will of 1832, by 
which Randolph directed his slaves to be sold, to be 
invalid, but declared the will of 1821, by which he gave 
freedom to them all, to be valid. We are also told by 
Dr. James Waddel Alexander that, while the will litigation 
was pending, everybody in Charlotte County considered 
it highly inequitable that Randolph’s slaves should be 
kept from the benefits intended by their master.*  More- 
over, the human sense of duty has rarely found finer 
expression than it did in the utterances of the Rev. Wm. 
Meade and Judge Wm. Leigh in regard to the moral 
obligations imposed upon them by the testamentary dis- 
positions of John Randolph. Writing to John Randolph 
Clay a few months after the death of Randolph, Judge 
Leigh said: 


“T am named an executor in all his testamentary papers, 
and in all a legatee; but in the last not to any great amount. 
He left his affairs in such a situation that I had the temptation 
of a great estate to draw me into litigation with his relations; 
but, thank God, I have been able to resist it.? 

“This defendant,” Judge Leigh averred in his separate an- 
swer to the bill in the Petersburg case, ‘‘is defending the right 
to freedom of between 300 and 400 human beings and their 
descendants forever, who he most conscientiously believes are 
justly and legally entitled to their freedom.’’3 


Not less resonant are the words used by the Rev. Wm. 
Meade, who by the way was the author of one of the 


* Charlotte C. H., Va., Oct. 19, 1838, go Yrs. Familiar Letters, p. 270. 

2 Halifax, Nov. 22, 1833, J. R. Clay Papers, Libr. Cong. 

3 Coalter’s Exor. vs. Randolph's Exor., Cl’k’s Office, Cir. Ct., Petersburg, 
Va. 
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fairest summaries of the weakness and strength of slave 
institutions, of which we have any knowledge,' in his 
separate answer, as one of the trustees for Randolph’s 
slaves, to the same bill: 


“This respondent . . . being himself clear of all interest 
in this case but the sacred trust which has devolved on him in 
a capacity purely fiduciary of asserting the liberty and rights of 
very many and very helpless fellow creatures committed to his 
guardianship and protection by what he verily in his con- 
science believes to be the true and genuine last will and testa- 
ment, the judicially established last will and testament, of a 
deceased friend; who, in that instrument, in so far as it con- 
cerns those fellow creatures, expressed intents which, equally 
in his dying hour as for many of the latter and most rational 
years of his life, interested his heart and his conscience far 
above all other of his earthly concerns; a solemn duty calls 
this respondent, under these circumstances, to protest, as he 
does now protest, as well for himself as for and in behalf of his 
co-defendant and co-trustee, F. S. Key, and of the said emanci- 
pated negroes, against further procedure in this cause before 
this court and the now judge thereof.’’? 


In the light of such facts as these, what language can 
we find strong enough fitly to condemn the shallow 
bigotry, the benighted ignorance that did not, or would 
not, or could not, know the whole truth about human 
slavery in Virginia, and impelled Henry Adams in his 
John Randolph to say sneeringly that it was difficult to 
understand how the jury could possibly have held the will 
of 1821, which emancipated Randolph’s slaves, to be a 
saner document than that of 1832 which did not?s 

In 1833, the people of Virginia were not entirely ripe, 
though ripening fast, as the great debate over slavery in 


t Old Families and Churches of Va., v. 1, 90 (note) (Phila., 1910). 

2 Coalter’s Exor. vs. Randolph's Exor., Cl’k’s Office, Cir. Ct., Petersburg, 
Va. 

3 P. 305. 
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the Virginia Assembly of 1832 showed, for the voluntary 
adoption of the system of gradual but universal emanci- 
pation, which, at this day, at any rate, it is reasonable to 
believe, would, in the ordinary course of human events, 
after the usual stages of agitation and reaction through 
which every great political issue passes in a democratic 
community, have been adopted by them, without the loss of 
a life on the battlefield, if only the question of freedom for 
the negro could have been kept entirely exempt from 
external complications; which, of course, under the cir- 
cumstances was impossible; but, in 1833, public sentiment 
in Virginia against the institution of slavery was suffi- 
ciently pronounced to allow neither judge nor jury any 
pretext for thwarting the desire of a testator to confer the 
boon of liberty upon his slaves. Be this as it may, there 
was little disposition at that time on the part of some of 
the very free States, which were busily assailing the 
character and motives of Virginia, and kindling the spark 
of servile insurrection in her bosom, to second her in her 
efforts to rid herself of the cancer that Randolph told 
her sharply stood out from her very face. 

Speaking of the efforts of Judge Leigh in 1846 to find 
a home for Randolph’s emancipated slaves on 3200 acres 
of land, which he had purchased for them in Mercer 
County, Ohio, Henry Howe says: 


“These arrived in the summer of 1846 to the number of 
about 400, but were forcibly prevented from making a settle- 
ment by a portion of the inhabitants of the County. Since 
then, acts of hostility have been commenced against the people 
of this settlement ; and threats of greater held out if they do not 
abandon their lands and homes.’’! 


* Hist. Collections of Ohio, v. 2, p. 505. 


CHAPTER IV 
Randolph as a Parliamentary Orator 


In his John Randolph, Henry Adams says of Randolph: 
““Neither his oratory nor his wit would have been tolerated 
in a Northern State.” This conception had its origin 
simply in the womb of prejudice. Indeed, we doubt 
whether any real assent accompanied it in the mind of 
Henry Adams, superficial as his knowledge of Randolph 
was at the time at which it was expressed. There was too 
much general education and literary culture in the North- 
ern States, especially the New England States, for such 
gifts as those of Randolph not to be highly appreciated 
by their inhabitants. In point of fact, some of the most 
impressive testimony to his intellectual powers that has 
come down to us is that of Northern men. Speaking in 
his journal, under date of May 16, 1826, of a stage journey 
from Richmond to the Potomac which he had just taken 
in company with Randolph, Jared Sparks, of Massachu- 
setts, certainly no mean authority, says: 


‘That strange, eccentric being, John Randolph was in com- 
pany. He talked all day; his memory is prodigious, he 
touched upon all subjects—literature, politics, theology, 
history with quotations innumerable from the Latin and 
English classics. His mind is a storehouse filled to overflow- 
ing. He was in good humor and high spirits nearly all day, 
and, as there was but one gentleman besides myself in the 
stage, his conversation was carried on almost entirely with me. 
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My task was not a hard one, however, as he talked incessantly ; 
and, indeed, if his conversation were printed, it would be quite 
as entertaining, profound, and versatile as his speeches during 
the present session in the Senate.’’* 


S. G. Goodrich, of Connecticut, better known under his 
nom de plume of Peter Parley, pronounces Randolph in his 
widely read Memoirs to have been undoubtedly a man of 
genius.? He also says that Randolph ‘‘sometimes seemed 
almost inspired.’’? The unfailingly readable James Par- 
ton, of Massachusetts, also pronounces Randolph to have 
been a man of genius.4 And so does George Ticknor 
Curtis, of Massachusetts, the biographer of Daniel 
Webster. (a)5 


“T had two opportunities of listening to Mr. Randolph in 
the Senate,’’ Josiah Quincy the younger, of Massachusetts, 
informs us in his delightful Figures of the Past, ‘‘and was com- 
pletely fascinated by his extraordinary gifts as a talker; for it 
was not oratory (though at times he would produce great 
oratorical effects) so much as elevated conversation that he 
poured forth.’’® 


On Jan. 8, 1820, Edward Dowse, a member of Congress 
from Massachusetts, wrote to his wife: “I wish you could 
be present sometimes and hear John Randolph’s wit. It 
is the most delicate and at the same time keenest.’’? And, 
if it is not too much like seething a kid in its mother’s or 
its great-grandmother’s milk, we might also record what 
Henry Adams’ great-grandfather, John Adams, we need 
not add ‘‘of Massachusetts,” had to say about Randolph’s 
wit and eloquence in his review of a pamphlet published 


« Life & Writings of Jared Sparks, by Herbert B. Adams, v. 1, 459. 
2 Recollections of a Lifetime, 774 (note). 

3 Ibid. 

4 Famous Americans of Recent Times, 181. 

5 Life of Dantel Webster, by Geo. T. Curtis, v. 1, 146. 
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in 1808 by James Hillhouse, a member of the United 
States Senate from Connecticut: 


“Mr. John Randolph inherited his name, family connections, 
his fine plantations and thousand negroes, which have given 
him more power in this country than the Duke of Bedford has 
in England, and more than he would have, if he possessed all 
the brilliant wit, fine imagination and flowing eloquence of that 
celebrated Virginian.’’! 


Among Randolph’s warmest admirers, was no less an 
arbiter of wit and eloquence than our American Addison, 
Washington Irving, of New York. A copy, which he had 
taken of the portrait of Randolph, painted by J. W. Jarvis, 
hangs upon the walls of the New York Historical Society 
today. Another admirer of Randolph was Harmanus 
Bleecker, of Albany, who served in Congress with him; and 
to his generosity the State of Virginia is indebted 
for a portrait of Randolph which is now in its 
Library at Richmond. Who ever saw a school reader 
or an anthology of American eloquence, compiled by a 
Northern hand, and published by a Northern publishing 
house that did not contain selections from Randolph’s 
most famous speeches, along with selections from the most 
renowned orations of Webster or Edward Everett? (a) 
And who was it but the “good gray poet’ of New Eng- 
land, John Greenleaf Whittier, who wrote the stirring 
lines on Randolph so full of tender reverence for his 
genius, including his mirth, “sparkling like a diamond 
shower,’’ which Dr. Charles W. Eliot, one of the living 
exemplars of all that is best in the New England intellect 
and character, has inserted in the Harvard Classics? The 
truth of the case is well summarized by Thos. H. Benton,? 
‘‘Wit and genius all allowed him.”’ But why waste ink in 
refutation of malice so alien to the truth that it might be 


t The Life, &c., of John Adams, Ed. by Chas. F. Adams, v. 6, 529. 
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dismissed as puerility, if hatred of Randolph were not 
one of the heirlooms of the Adams family, as well as other 
much nobler things. If we except some intervals during 
his term of service in the United States Senate, when his 
mind was unquestionably unhinged, it may well be 
doubted whether any American orator ever commanded 
the undivided attention of his listeners more completely 
than Randolph; and, when we assert this, we do not forget 
that once, when describing the transport excited by the 
eloquence of Henry, he, himself, said that, when Henry 
was speaking, one felt like whispering to his neighbor, 
‘‘Hush! don’t stir, don’t speak, don’t breathe’’;'nor do we 
forget Webster ‘‘ whose look,’”’ if we may follow in the foot- 
steps of Milton and Rufus Choate, 


“Drew audience and attention still as night 
Or summer’s noon-tide air.” 


Mixed with the intentness with which Randolph was 
heard was of course the curiosity which was concerned 
rather with his plantation background and the singular- 
ities of his physical appearance, dress, and manner than 
with his rhetorical talents; but curiosity of this sort, after 
all, can account for but a few minutes of arrested attention; 
not for the hours during which Randolph’s auditors not 
infrequently surrendered themselves completely to the 
enchanting flow of his fresh and sparkling elocution. ‘‘He 
was listened to with undivided attention,’ we are told by 
Sawyer, who was one of his Congressional associates for 
many years.’ 


“It is unquestionably his praise,” declares Hugh Blair 
Grigsby, who sat with him in the Virginia Constitutional 
Convention of 1829-30, ‘“‘that above all his contemporaries, he 
was successful in fixing the attention of his audience of every 
class and degree throughout his longest speeches.’’$ 


« Nathan Loughborough MSS. a P1238: 
3 The Va. Convention of 1829-30, by Grigsby, 45. 
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“There is no speaker in either House that excites such 
universal attention as Jack Randolph, ’’ Washington Irving 
wrote to William Irving on one occasion. ‘‘He drew an 
attentive audience together in Congress more certainly 
than any other speaker,’’ was the statement of the National 
Portrait Gallery.’ 

‘“His genius and oratorical powers, language, voice and 
gesture cause him to be listened to as perhaps no other 
man was ever listened to in Congress,’’ is the testimony of 
George R. Gilmer, a member of Congress, in a letter to his 
wife written in 1822.3 ‘‘He attracted a crowded gallery,’’ 
says James Buchanan, who was in the House for a time with 
him, ‘“‘when it was known he would address the House, and 
always commanded the undivided attention of his whole 
audience. ’’4 


““When he began to speak,’’ wrote Phoebe Morris from 
Washington to her father, Anthony Morris, of Philadelphia, 
in 1812, ‘“‘what a silence reigned throughout the House! 
Everyone appeared to wait in anxious, almost breathless, 
expectation as if to catch the first sound of his voice, and what 
a voice! Clear, melodious, and penetrating, it fascinates.’’> 


Most striking of all perhaps is what Horace Binney, the 
celebrated advocate, had to say on the subject at the 
memorial meeting in honor of Randolph held in Philadel- 
phia immediately after his death: 


‘He has probably spoken to more listeners than any other 
man of his day; having been unrivalled in the power of riveting 
the attention by the force and pungency of his language, the 
facility and beauty of his enunciation, and the point and 
emphasis of his most striking manner.’’® (a) 


«Feb. 20, 1811, Life, &c., of W. I., by P. M. Irving, v. 1, 273. 
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3Wm. & Mary College Quarterly, v. 17, 142 (note). 

4 Life of Jas. Buchanan, by Geo. T. Curtis, v. 1, 29. 

5 Social Life in the Early Republic, by Anne H. Wharton, I 52. 

6 Poulson’s Amer. Daily Advertiser, May 29, 1833. 
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Some of these statements are blended with a certain 
amount of disparagement of Randolph in one respect or 
another. But, whatever may be the justice of this dis- 
paragement, they certainly substantiate what we have 
said about the extent to which he held the ear of his 
auditors, whether Northern, or Southern, in bondage. 

The physical characteristics of no American orator of 
Randolph’s day are better known to us than his. At 
least five different original portraits of him are in existence. 
One by Gilbert Stuart, now in the possession of the Cor- 
coran Art Gallery at Washington, was taken in March, 
1804, when Randolph was in his 31st year." It is the 
portrait of a boy, rather than of a man, but in this respect 
it is true to the original at that age, and the poetic, sculp- 
tured face which stands out from it is as handsome and as 
unmistakably indicative of genius as the face of Byron 
or Burns. After scanning it, we can readily believe the 
statement of Littleton Waller Tazewell that, when Ran- 
dolph was his schoolmate at Williamsburg, he was the 
most beautiful boy he had ever beheld.? Another portrait 
of Randolph was taken by J. W. Jarvis in 1811, and, ina 
letter to Henry Brevoort, written from Philadelphia, 
Washington Irving says that Randolph had consented 
that he should have a copy of it. About two weeks later, 
Irving wrote from Washington to Brevoort a letter in 
which he made these lively comments on Jarvis: 


“T have seen nobody on my route but the elegant Jarvis, 
whom I found sleeping on a sopha-bed in his painting room like 
a sleeping Venus, and his beautiful dog couched at his feet. I 
aroused the varlet, and bid him on pain of death to have the 
likeness of Randolph done on my return; he breakfasted with 
us and entertained us with several jokes which had passed the 
ordeal of Baltimore dinner tables.’’4 


tS. R.’s Diary. ? Discourse on Tazewell, by Grigsby, 131. 
3 March 16, 1811, Life, &c., of W. I., by P. M. Irving, v. 1, 275. 
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Jarvis’ portrait, or a copy of Jarvis’ portrait, of Ran- 
dolph has descended to Mrs. Admiral Edward Simpson, 
of Washington, from Randolph’s friend, Charles Sterrett 
Ridgely, her ancestor, and a portrait is owned by Harold 
Randolph, of Baltimore, a son of the poet Innes Randolph, 
which closely resembles that portrait, or copy. Another 
portrait of Randolph was taken by J. Wood in 1816, and 
was given by Randolph to Francis Scott Key. Ina letter 
to Key, written from Semmes’ hotei at Georgetown, 
whither he had gone partly for the purpose of seeing Key, 
and partly for the purpose of giving Wood his last sitting, 
Randolph said: 


“‘I wished to give Wood an opportunity to finish the picture. 
I called last evening, but he was gone to Mt. Vernon. I shall 
drive by his apartment and give him the last sitting this 
morning. It is a soothing reflection to me that your children, 
long after I am dead and gone, may look upon their sometime 
father’s friend, of whose features they will have perhaps 
retained some faint recollection. Let me remind you that, 
although I am childless, I cannot forego my claim to the 
return picture on which I set a very high value.’’* 


Randolph did receive the return picture; for, some two 
years later, he wrote to Key, ‘‘Wood has again failed but 
not so entirely as at first. It is you in some of your 
humors, but neither your serious nor more cheerful face. 
It shall hang, however, near my bed and I hope will prove 
a benefit as well asa pleasure to me.’’? That is, he hoped, 
that the image of such a heavenly-minded man as Key by 
his bedside would help him in the struggle which once 
caused him, in familiar converse with a friend, to strike his 
own breast and to exclaim: ‘‘This rebel is in constant 
revolt.’’3 The Wood portrait of Randolph, it is said, is 

1 May 7, 1816, Garland, v. 2, 86. 


2 April 29, 1818, Garland, v. 2, 96 
3 Nathan Loughborough MSS. 
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now, or was recently, in the possession of some resident of 
Philadelphia, but we have been unable to trace it to its 
owner. Another portrait of Randolph is the one bequeathed 
by Harmanus Bleecker to the State of Virginia. This por- 
trait, it would seem, was also painted by Wood. It was ap- 
parently from it that the charming likeness of Randolph 
which appears in Powhatan Bouldin’s Home Reminiscences 
was engraved. There is still another portrait of Randolph 
by Chester Harding—which now hangs in the Corcoran Art 
Gallery at Washington. “He sat to me for three different 
pictures,” Harding says in his My Egotistigraphy.’ In one 
of his letters to the Rev. John Hall, the Rev. James Waddel 
Alexander states that “the lithograph of Childs from a paint- 
ing by Harding is said to give the best idea of Randolph.” ? 
A portrait of Randolph owned by the late Judge William 
Leigh, of Danville, Va., closely resembles the Harding por- 
trait in the Corcoran Art Gallery. Numerous other pictorial 
representations of Randolph are extant, including several 
highly artistic silhouettes; and quite an assortment of 
crude caricatures. A curious engraving of what would 
appear to have been another portrait of Randolph taken 
when he was quite young is in the possession of Mr. John 
Stewart Bryan, of Richmond. A letter from Randolph to 
Theodore Dudley discloses the fact that he had at the date 
of the letter some sort of a picture of himself taken for his 
friend, Joseph Clay, of Philadelphia. There is, also, a fine, 
full length silhouette inscribed: ‘‘Original by Brown from 
Life, John Randolph of Roanoke on his embarkation for 
Russia on board ship Concord.’’ This silhouette also 
belongs to Mr. Bryan. Still another fine, full length sil- 
houette projects Randolph’s tall, lank figure appropriately 
enough on a background consisting of a worm-fence pas- 
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ture and high-bred horses. This has been published in the 
brochure entitled, Wax Models and Silhouettes, published 
by the Society of the Colonial Dames of Massachusetts. 
Harpers Magazine states that the sketch of Randolph 
with cap and cape, which was reproduced in the second 
volume of Garland’s Life of Randolph, was copied from a 
portrait taken during Randolph’s last visit to England and 
was said to present a by no means overdrawn repre- 
sentation of his appearance when on the street.' This we 
can readily believe after reading what F. W. Thomas 
has to say about Randolph in his John Randolph of 
Roanoke and Other Sketches of Character.? 


“One day as I was standing in Market (now Baltimore) 
Street, I remarked a tall, thin, unique-looking being hurrying 
towards me with a quick, impatient step, evidently much 
annoyed by a crowd of boys who were following close at his 
heels. Not in the obstreperous mirth with which they would 
have followed a crazy or drunken man or an organ-grinder 
and his monkey, but in the silent, curious wonder with which 
they would have haunted a Chinese bedecked in full costume. 
I instantly knew the individual to be Randolph from the 
descriptions. I, therefore, advanced towards him that I might 
take a full observation of his person without violating the rules 
of courtesy in stopping to gaze at him. As he approached, 
he occasionally turned towards the boys with an angry glance 
but without saying anything, and then hurried on as if to 
outstrip them; but it would not do. They followed close 
behind the orator, each one observing him so intently that he 
said nothing to his companions.” 


The different caricatures of Randolph, which have been 
brought to our attention, are too rudimentary in point of 
conception and execution to merit attention in detail. 
The American cartoonists of Randolph’s day knew little 
more about drawing than the ruder cavemen. Ina letter 
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to Timothy Pickering, Randolph refers to a miniature of 
himself taken by Wood in 1809.‘ Perhaps, this was the 
miniature which Theodore Dudley, when a medical stu- 
dent in Philadelphia in 1812, lent, at the request of Dr. 
Chapman of that City, to the Portfolio, in order that it 
might be engraved for the pages of that publication. The 
engraving was to be followed in a succeeding number by a 
biographical sketch of Randolph, but this expectation was 
defeated by Randolph’s disinclination to supply the 
requisite materials. And even as to the miniature he 
wrote to Dudley: ‘‘I really regret that you lent the min- 
iature for the purpose of having it so wretchedly en- 
graved.’’? A miniature of Randolph is owned by Harold 
Randolph, of Baltimore; whether it is the Wood miniature 
or not we cannot say; nor do we know what has become of 
the model of Randolph’s face which was taken the day 
after his decease by Gerelot. 

The celebrity of Randolph may be roughly measured by 
the extraordinary degree to which he has been pictured in 
one form or another. In the A. L. A. Portrait Index of the 
Library of Congress will be found a long list of references 
to portraits and engravings of him. And what the brush 
of the limner has omitted the pen of the contem- 
porary writer has abundantly supplied; for Randolph’s 
countenance and figure have been described in the mi- 
nutest detail—and in some instances most graphically— 
by many persons who had eagerly scrutinized them. One 
of these descriptions was composed only a year or so atter 
Jefferson had writtento his daughter, Mrs. Eppes, that John 
Randolph had in the debate, in which he stigmatized our 
regular soldiery as ‘‘rag-a-muffins,’’ “‘entered into debate 

t Mrs. Norman James MSS. 
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with great splendor and approbation.” While this de- 
scription was penned in 1803, it was not published until 
after Randolph’s death in 1833. It first appeared in the 
New York Courier, by which it is stated to have been written 
by a gentleman who had been in habits of intimacy with 
Randolph ever since it had been written, and it was 
afterwards copied into the National Intelligencer.? 


“Mr. Randolph,” says this writer, ‘“‘is beyond comparison 
the most singular and striking person that I ever met with. 
As an orator, he is unquestionably the first in the country, 
and yet there are few men who labor under so many physical 
disadvantages. He seeems made up of contradictions. 
Though his person is exceedingly tall, thin and disproportion- 
ate, he is the most graceful man in the world; and, with an 
almost feminine voice, he is more distinctly heard in the house 
than either Mr. D. or Roger—; though the former is more noisy 
than a field preacher, and the latter more vociferous than a 
crier of oysters. When seated on the opposite side of the Halls 
of Congress, Mr. Randolph looks like a youth of 16, but, when 
he rises to speak, there is an almost sublimity in the effect, 
proceeding from the contrast in his height when seated or 
standing. In the former, his shoulders are raised, his head 
depressed, his body bent; in the latter, he is seen with his 
figure dilated in the attitude of inspiration, his head raised, 
his long, thin finger pointing, and his dark, clear chestnut eye 
flashing lightning at the object of his overwhelming sarcasm.” 
“Mr. Randolph,” the paper continues, “looks, acts and speaks 
like no other man I have ever seen. He is original, unique in 
everything. His style of oratory is emphatically his own. 
Often diffusive and discursive in his subjects, his language is 
simple, brief and direct, and, however he may seem to wander 
from the point occasionally, he never fails to return to it 
with a bound, illuminating it with flashes of wit, or the happiest 
illustrations, drawn from a retentive memory and a rich 
imagination. Though eccentric in his conduct in the ordinary 
affairs of life and his intercourse with the world, there will be 


* Jan. 17, 1800, Life, by Randall, v. 2, 534. 
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found more of what is called common sense in his speeches 
than in those of any other man in Congress. His illustrations 
are almost always drawn from familiar scenes, and no man is so 
happy in allusions to fables, proverbs and the ordinary inci- 
dents of human life, of which he has been a keen observer. 
His is not that fungus species of eloquence which expands itself 
into empty declamation, sacrificing strength, clearness and 
perspicuity to the more popular charm of redundant meta- 
phors and periods rounded with all the precision of the com- 
pass. Mr. Randolph is a man of wit, and wit deals in 
comparisons; yet his language is perfectly simple and less 
figurative than that of any of our distinguished speakers. . 
Though continually worried by the little terriers of the House 
who seem to be sent there for no other purpose than to bark at 
him, Mr. Randolph never becomes loud or boisterous, but 
utters the most biting sarcasm with a manner the most ir- 
ritatingly courteous and a voice that resembles the music of 
the spheres. Such indeed is the wonderful clearness of his 
voice and the perfection of his enunciation that his lowest 
tones circulate like echoes through the hall of Congress, and 
are more distinctly understood than the roarings of M. L. 
[Matthew Lyon], the bellowings of R. N., or the bleatings of 
the rosy and stentorian Robert Ross. In all the requisites of a 
great orator, he has no superior, and, in the greatest of all, 
that of attracting, charming, riveting the attention of his 
hearers, no equal in this country, or perhaps in the world. 
It is with regret, I add, that this brilliant man, who has 
already attracted the attention not only of his countrymen but 
of the world, will in all probability survive but a few years. 
His health appears irretrievably lost, and his constitution 
irreparably injured. A premature decay seems gradually 
creeping upon all his vital powers, and an inevitable, unseen 
influence appears to be dragging him to the grave. At the age 
of 30, with all the world in his grasp, wealth in his possession, 
and glory and power in perspective, he is in constitution an 
infirm old man, with light, glossy hair parted over his forehead, 
and tied loosely behind with a black ribbon; teeth white as 
ivory; an eye sparkling with intellect and a countenance 
seamed with a thousand small wrinkles. At a distance of a 
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hundred yards, he will be mistaken for an overgrown boy 
of premature growth; approach him and, at every step, his 
appearance changes, and he becomes gradually metamor- 
phosed into an old man. You will then see a face such as you 
never saw before, never will see again; if he likes you, a smile, 
such as you never beheld on the face of any other man, and, 
when that smile passes away, a countenance bearing an 
expression of long continued anxiety and suffering that will 
make your heart ache.’’! 


This well-written paper ends with these glowing words: 


“When he [Randolph] departs this scene, in which he has 
suffered the martyrdom of sickness and detraction combined, 
if living, I will bear this testimony that he will not leave 
behind any man that can claim superiority over him as a 
glorious orator, a sagacious, high-minded, independent patriot. 
and inflexibly honest man.’’? 


Lemuel Sawyer became a member of the House in 1807, 
and his long association with Randolph in that body gives 
what he has to say about Randolph’s appearance and ora- 
torical characteristics a peculiar value. 


“His color,’ Sawyer says, ‘“‘was somewhat tawny; he was 
straight, and he walked like the Indian with one foot placed 
on a straight line before the other. When he was seated at his 
desk, he appeared rather below the middle size, but, when he 
arose, he seemed to unjoint or unfold himself, and stood erect, 
near six feet high; his lower limbs being disproportionately long 
for his body. His head was small, his hair light, and worn 
long, and tied behind; his eyes were black and piercing, his 
mouth handsome but with the arrangement of his teeth gave 
him a puerile look; his chin rather pointed and smooth or 
beardless; his hands small, and his fingers long and tapering. 
His dress was that of the old Virginia gentleman. He wore 
white top boots with drab or buckskin shortclothes, and 
sometimes gaiters, and, though neat, he was generally plain 
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in his appearance, and had no ambition to conform to any 


dT 


prevalent fashion. 


It would seem that the color of Randolph’s eyes was 
hazelas the writer in the New York Courier states, and not 
black as Sawyer states, but, as we go on, it will be seen 
that the testimony on this point is conflicting. As to 
Sawyer’s statement that Randolph, when erect, stood 
near six feet high, it is enough to say that his exact height 
was six feet and two inches and his width across the shoul- 
ders thirteeninches.? The observations of Sawyer on Ran- 
dolph’s eloquence are equally interesting: 


“In his latter years, he could not confine himself to the 
point, but touched upon things in general as if in a tone of 
conversational improvisation. He spoke so slow and deliber- 
ately that I have thought in listening to him that he had not 
considered the subject before he arose; but, as he proceeded, 
his mind was put into motion, or rather commotion, and he 
threw off the new coinage of his active brain as fast as it was 
struck. He was greatly assisted and encouraged, and gen- 
erally arrayed his countenance in a bland smile, if he could 
discover among his audience anyone paying particular atten- 
tion to his address. He would rivet his eye upon him, and 
seem to address him alone; and I have seen members in that 
case nod assent to his assertions as he proceeded, which he 
appeared to take asa marked favor. During his speech on the 
Judiciary bill, I believe in April, 1826, I happened to be a 
listener and standing near the President of the Senate when 
Mr. Randolph was denouncing the Executive for buying up the 
leading prints in the different States. Among others, he 
enumerated the Petersburg Intelligencer, and added one or 
two others, and, looking steadily at me, asked was there not 
the whole three that had given in their adhesion? I was igno- 
rant of the circumstance, and did not return the nod of assent, 
which seemed to confuse Mr. Randolph, and, remarking that 
he knew who he was talking to, dropped that part of his 
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subject. In his earlier years, he was as remarkable for adher- 
ing to the question before the House as other members, and, 
when roused by opposition, seldom left it till it was com- 
pletely exhausted. He was then animated, clear and distinct; 
his delivery was forcible and his language pure, his words 
select and strictly grammatical, and his order and arrange- 
ment lucid and harmonious. His voice was clear, loud and 
sonorous, and almost as fine as a female’s, and, in his extem- 
poraneous efforts, in which he excelled, his action was perfectly 
suited to his expression. If he was treated with courtesy 
and deference by his antagonists, he always returned it with 
interest; but, if they provoked him by the use of any person- 
ality or unfairness in stating his arguments, he retaliated with 
terrible retribution.’’* 


Ina later chapter of his book, Sawyer returns to the same 
subject in these terms: 


‘““He was possessed of a fine taste for literature, a general 
reader, a ‘ripe scholar,’ particularly in the Department of Belles 
Lettres; by which acquirements he was well supplied with apt 
illustrations to embellish and enrich his oratory. He levied 
his contributions from the wide dominions of ancient and 
modern literature with the undisputed authority of a con- 
queror, which he stored away in his capacious memory as an 
inexhaustible magazine to distribute with judicious discrimi- 
nation upon every subject that arose in debate. Although in 
the course of his long political career of more than 30 years, he 
spoke volumes, and some of his speeches, towards the close of 
it, were rather verbose and irrelevant, yet he never failed, 
during some part of them, to arouse and astonish his audience 
by some classical allusions, happy similes, ‘some thoughts that 
breathed and words that burned,’ some beautiful and striking 
metaphors and most mellifluous and harmonious periods. 
Even now in reading those speeches (although so much is lost 
in their delivery), while we may have to penetrate through a 
heap of chaff (if anything of his may be so abused in terms) in 
reaching the kernel or grain, we are abundantly rewarded in 
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the richness, if not in the abundance, of the product... . 
Although the mind might not be chained and carried captive 
in the triumphant march of a gigantic intellect by the depth of 
research and the force of reasoning, yet was it fascinated, won 
and unresistingly carried along, as by a spell, by the ease, the 
grace, the fluency and the pleasing, emphatic delivery of the 
speaker. His sallies of wit, his biting sarcasm, his happy 
retorts and home thrusts; his satiric turn, or his playful humor 
rendered him a more agreeable and popular speaker than 
others who were more severe and elaborate. If Ridicule be 
the test of Truth, he had a most effective way of drawing her 
into the light of all the orators of his day; he possessed the 
rare art of trying the measures and the opinions of the promi- 
nent men, to whom it was his destiny to be regularly opposed, 
by that touchstone; and by it to hold them up to the derision 
or censure of the People. With this powerful lever, he could 
shake, if not move from its foundations, any administration. 
That it contributed in no small degree to subvert that of the 
second Adams, no man can doubt who witnessed his repeated 
and dexterous attacks, and observed the effects of his peculiar 
mode of warfare.’’* 


Sawyer also tells us that Randolph never entered into a 
contest to catch the eye of the Speaker: ‘‘If he saw an 
eagerness in members to give their views,’’ he says, ‘he 
generally waited till the last one had concluded andthe 
question was ordered to be put.’’?. In another place, the 
same writer expresses the opinion that, asan orator, Ran- 
dolph was more splendid than solids; yet there could be no 
better proof of the admiration excited by Randolph’s 
cloquence in the House than the language which Sawyer, 
who wasa thick and thin administration Democrat, and far 
from partial to Randolph personally, sometimes employs in 
regard to him. Randolph, he thought, was still a powerful 
extemporaneous speaker as late as the debates over the 
admission of Missouri into the Union in 1821.4 There 
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had been no biographers of Randolph before himself, he 
says, to mark “‘the bright track of his resplendent car.””? 
In using such a figure of speech, Sawyer was but doing 
what almost all commentators on Randolph as an orator 
do, when endeavoring to describe the general effect of his 
speeches on their minds. Coruscation, brilliancy, high 
candle-power is the dominant idea that the hearer seems 
to have brought away from them. For instance, when 
Thomas H. Benton comes to speak of Randolph, he finds 
his illustration in the same field of imagery as Sawyer. 


“For more than thirty years,” he says, ‘“‘he [Randolph] was 
the political meteor of Congress, blazing with undiminished 
splendor, during the whole time, and often appearing as the 
‘planetary plague’ which shed not war and pestilence on 
nations but agony and fear on members.’’? 


In 1808, the year succeeding that in which Sawyer took 
his seat in the House, Francis Walker Gilmer heard Ran- 
dolph in the House for the first time, and, later, recorded 
the impression left on him in his Sketches, which it is 
impossible for any Virginian to read without remembering 
that they were written by a brilliant young man who was 
prematurely cut off like a blossoming spray from a fruit 
tree when he had hardly passed that ‘‘delightful season of 
life’’ which Randolph, in the Virginia Convention of 1829- 
30, feelingly reminded its presiding officer, the aged James 
Monroe, that neither of them could ever recall3; but not 
until Jefferson had pronounced him ‘“‘the best educated 
subject we have raised since the Revolution,’’4 and Ran- 
dolph had conferred upon. him the full measure of his 
admiring and affectionate friendship. 


“The first time that I ever felt the spell of eloquence,” 
declares Gilmer, ‘‘was when a boy standing in the gallery of 
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the Capitol in the year 1808. It was on the floor of that 
House I saw rise a gentleman who in every quality of his per- 
son, his voice, his mind, his character, is a phenomenon 
amongst men. His figure is tall, spare and somewhat emaci- 
ated; his limbs long, delicate, slow and graceful in all their 
motions; his countenance with the lineaments of boyhood, but 
the wrinkles, the faded complexion, the occasional sadness of 
old age, and even of decrepitude; possessing however vast 
compass and force of expression. His voice is small but of the 
clearest tone and most flexible modulation I ever heard. In 
his speech, not a breath of air is lost; it is all compressed into 
round, smooth liquid sound; and its inflections are so sweet, its 
emphasis so appropriate and varied, that there is a positive 
pleasure in hearing him speak any words whatever. His 
manner of thinking is as peculiar as his person and voice. 
He has so long spoken parables that he now thinks in them. 
Antitheses, jests, beautiful conceits, with a striking turn and 
point of expression, flow from his lips with the same natural 
ease, and often with singular felicity of application, as regular 
series of arguments follow each other in the deductions of 
logical thinkers. His invective, which is always piquant, is 
frequently adorned with the beautiful metaphors of Burke 
and animated by bursts of passion worthy of Chatham. 
Popular opinion has ordained Mr. Randolph the most eloquent 
speaker now in America.’’? 

But Gilmer’s appreciation is not without its limitations, 
though they are somewhat inconsistent with the rest of his 
text. The epithets applicable to Randolph’s style of speak- 
ing were ‘“‘striking’’ and ‘‘brilliant,’’ he further says. Ran- 
dolph adapted his phrases to the sense, with poetic felicity, 
and his voice to the sound, with musical exactness; but the 
nature of his eloquence was not favorable to the excite- 
ment of any deep or permanent passion. His deliberate, 
graceful, and commanding delivery could not be too much 
praised; but his total want of method could not be too 
much condemned. There was no breach in the train of 
John Marshall’s thoughts; there was little connection be- 
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tween Mr. Randolph’s. Each had his separate excellence, 
but each was far from being a finished orator. (a) Samuel 
C. Jewett, of Maine, an ardent administration Republican, 
writing to General H. A. S. Dearborn, of Massachusetts, 
on Feb. 5, 1817, has this glowing praise to bestow on 
Randolph as an orator, though of the opinion that he was 
a very useless member of Congress: 


“TI was highly amused on Monday in hearing John Ran- 
dolph abuse the District of Columbia in consequence of a 
petition of one of the incorporated banks to be corporated. 
He talked about every subject, and made an elegant speech 
about matters and things in general. He is truly a man of 
astonishing powers of mind. His manner of speaking is the 
most forcible I ever witnessed, and his language elegant 
beyond description.’’* 


W. H. Sparks, in his Memories of Fifty Years, thus 
depicts for us Randolph’s appearance about 1821: 


‘His figure was outre; his voice fine as the treble of a violin; 
his face wan, wrinkled and without beard; his limbs long 
and unsightly, especially his arms and fingers. The skin 
seemed to grow to the attenuated bone, and the large, ill- 
formed joints were extremely ugly.’’” 


To this auditor, too, the strongest impression conveyed 
by the eloquence of Randolph was that of lustre; of a 
radiant figure appareled in exceeding brightness; and, in 
his effort to communicate his impression to the reader, 
he uses a tawdry simile unworthy of his general literary 
merits. Referring to the debates over the admission of 
Missouri into the Union, he says: 


““Mr. Randolph was the leader in the debates of the House, 
and occupied the floor frequently in the delivery of lengthy 
and almost always very interesting speeches. These touched 
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every subject connected with the Government, its history and 
its powers. They were brilliant and beautiful; full of classical 
learning and allusion, and sparkling as a casket of diamonds 
thrown upon and rolling along a Wilton carpet.’’* 


This is almost as bad as the naive allegation in The 
South in the Building of the Nation that Randolph “‘was 
a tall, lean, lank man with long fingers which he used to 
great advantage in debate.’’?—-an artless announcement 
which, by the way, reminds us of the foreword in the 
ferocious attack which Richard Rush made upon Ran- 
dolph in 1828, under the name of Julius: ‘“‘The fiend is 
long and lean and lank.”’ 

Julius Melbourn informs us that Randolph ‘“‘stood and 
walked exactly perpendicular.’’ ‘‘No marble pillar could 
be formed more so,’’ he says. Melbourn also says: “‘He 
had a fine eye but there was no more expression or varia- 
tion in the color of his face than in a block of granite.’’3 


‘His peculiar voice, sweet as a flute and an octave higher 
than other men’s voices, his long, wand-like fingers, spare 
form, pallid face—the skin upon it not wrinkled but corrugated 
into compartments like a bed-quilt—his dark, large clear eye, 
his stately but quiet carriage, made him beyond expression the 
most striking person I have ever met.’’4 


These words are extracted from the Reminiscences of 
David Holmes Conrad, who first heard Randolph speak 
in the House in 1812. In his very important recollections 
of John Randolph, Jacob Harvey, who first became ac- 
quainted with him about 1823, says: 


‘“More than 20 years have elapsed since I first became 
acquainted with the late eccentric John Randolph. But time 
has not obliterated the deep impressions which his great and 
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varied talents made upon my memory; nor shall I ever forget, 
while life remains, the delight with which I listened to his most 
captivating eloquence.’’* 


Ina letter to Caroline Webster, his future wife, undated, 
but written from Washington in 1816, Lewis H. Machen, 
an accomplished scholar, who held a position in the office 
of the Secretary of the United States Senate for nearly 
fifty years, institutes this comparison between Randolph 
and Pinkney as orators: 


“Mr. Randolph and Mr. Pinkney possess great oratorical 
powers but differ in their peculiar excellence. Randolph, cool 
and collected, is seldom agitated, or even warmed by his 
subject. Desultory, and perhaps superficial, incapable of the 
higher species of eloquence, seldom attempting alone logical 
deduction, and never with success, he yet seizes the attention 
by the fascination of his manner, communicates his ideas with 
great clearness, and gives to the subject every grace which an 
intimate acquaintance with classic literature seldom fails to 
impart. Those who desire profound investigation would 
return from Mr. Randolph disappointed; but for cool, yet 
cutting sarcasm, severity of retort, quickness of reply, the play 
of fancy, and corruscations of wit, he has scarcely a superior.’’? 


The vigor and brilliancy of Randolph’s mind remained 
unimpaired down to the time when he became a member 
of the United States Senate, and, even during his Senato- 
rial term, and afterwards, he spoke occasionally with his 
former inspiration; but from the date of his election to the 
Senate began the extreme irrelevancy and extravagance 
of speech which would compel us to believe that at times, 
during his Senatorial term, his intellect was gravely dis- 
ordered, even if positive testimony to that effect had not 
been rendered in the litigation which arose over his wills 
after his death. The melodious bells of his eloquence 
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were still sweet, but often they were like sweet bells 
jangled—out of tune. Niles, the proprietor of Niles’ 
Register, was very hostile to him. Newspapers generally 
were; for his candid, fearless tongue impugned their accu- 
racy and fairness too often for their editors to cherish any 
friendly feeling for him; and besides he was as morbidly 
sensitive to the tyranny of the press as to other forms 
of tyranny; but the following observations on Ran- 
dolph, which appeared in Niles’ Register in 1826, when 
Randolph was a Senator, doubtless have at least the 
semblance of truth which belongs even to the grossest 
caricature: 


‘““Those who never have heard this far-famed, highly gifted 
and extraordinary man deliver one of his free speeches, or rather 
‘long talks,’ cannot entertain anything like a tolerably correct 
idea either of his manner or his matter. The first cannot be 
placed upon paper, and no other than a master in the histrionic 
art, some one like Matthews, can fairly represent it; and the 
second, if put down exactly as delivered, word for word, with all 
the pauses, nods and motions, would seem no other than a 
broad caricature of what he did say to at least ninety-nine such 
persons out of a hundred. Many of his speeches are written 
out and placed into his hands for revision (Note:—The editors 
of the National Intelligencer are pretty freely charged with 
suppressing his late speeches. It is well known in Washington 
that they are not censurable for the suppression or delay of 
them); and, when not so, no regular reporter would risk his own 
reputation for fidelity by giving the thousand expletives and 
sharply-pointed and rough words, with which these speeches, or 
talks, abound. The subjects touched by him are, no doubt, 
correctly set forth; but the whole that he says never is pub- 
lished, and for the reason above stated—not that Mr. R. 
would shrink from any responsibility on account of words used, 
but because of the repetition and redundancy of his words, 
with his innumerable ‘Yes, Sirs,’ and ‘No, Sirs... Now and 
then, however, he delivers a sentence, as perhaps no other 
man can, direct to his purpose, beautiful in its construction, 
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and with something that is pleasing even in its asperity; which 
interests even in its rudeness, or wanton attack upon private 
or defenceless individuals; and, in general, it is in severe 
invective or desultory conversation that he excels; and in these, 
indeed, he wonderfully excells. He rarely attempts what 
would be called a regular argument, and to dwell for one hour 
upon any subject is not expected of him. Nine-tenths of his 
long speeches just as well apply to a discussion about the 
constitutional powers of congress to make a road as to the case 
of John Smith or the long disputed claim about Amy Darden’s 
stud-horse; and hence it is that, on one occasion, last week, 
the Senate was left without a quorum to adjourn, and on 
another that there were hardly a dozen senators in their seats, 
at least one of whom appeared to be pretty soundly asleep, and 
for nearly an hour, towards the close of the sitting. 

“Though frequent opportunities have occurred, it is several 
years since I listened to Mr. Randolph even for half an hour 
at a time: but, on the 2nd inst., I spent thirty-five minutes in 
the Senate while he was speaking. What he said during that 
period, if fully reported, would fill from two to three pages of 
this work—I mean, if all the words that he used were printed. 
I had been told that the Bankrupt Bill was before the Senate, 
but, during the time stated, he never, to the best of my 
recollection, mentioned, or even remotely alluded to, it, or any 
of its parts, in any manner whatsoever. The following is a 
faithful account of the chief subjects that he talked about. I 
do not pretend to give his words, unless here and there; but as 
to the substance of what he did say I am not mistaken, if sub- 
stance there was in his remarks. 

‘When I entered the chamber, he was giving out a plan to 
make a bank by persons resolved to become ‘rag-earls.’ Well 
—Sir, we agree to make a bank. You subscribe 10,000 dol- 
lars, you 10,000, and you 10 or 20,000, and so on; looking 
toward different members. Then we borrow some rags, or 
make up the capital out of our own promissory notes. Next 
we buy an iron chest, for safety against fire and against thieves, 
but the latter is wholly unnecessary; who would steal our 
paper, Sir? All being ready, we issue bills; I wish I had one of 
them (hunting his pockets as though he expected to find one), 
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like the Owl Creek Bank or Washington and Warren, black or 
red; I think, Sir, they begin with ‘I promise to Pay’; yes, 
promise to pay, Sir—promise to pay. He dwelt upon this 
making of a bank for about five minutes, and then said 
something concerning Unitarians in religion and_ politics; 
making a dash at the President and the administration; 
mentioning also Sir Robert Walpole in a way that I do 
not recollect. Then he spoke of the Bible, and expressed 
his disgust at what are called ‘family Bibles’; though he 
thought no family safe or would flourish without a Bible; 
but not of an American edition! These published by the 
Stationers Company of London ought only, or chiefly, to 
have authority, except those from the presses of the Universi- 
ties of Oxford and Cambridge. He described these corpora- 
tions briefly. They would be fined 10,000 £ sterling, if they 
should leave the word not out of the Seventh Commandment, 
however convenient it might be to some, or agreeable to others, 
(looking directly at certain members, and half-turning himself 
round to the ladies). He never bought an American edition 
of any book. He had no faith in their accuracy. He wished 
all his books to have Cadell’s imprint—Cadell, of the Strand, 
London. But people were liable to be cheated. He had 
bought a copy of Aristotle’s Ethics to present to a lady, toa 
lady, Sir, who could understand them, yes, Sir—and he found 
it full of errors, though it had Cadell’s imprint; which he gave 
us to understand was a forgery. From the Bible he passed 
to Shakespeare, or rather mingled the holy writings with the 
productions of the poet, preferring each nearly equally, and 
drubbing some one that he named most soundly for having had 
the impudence to publish a ‘family Shakespeare,’ and he made 
a quotation from his favorite author. He next jumped on the 
American ‘Protestant Episcopal church,’ and vehemently dis- 
avowed all connection with it; declaring that he belonged to 
the Church of Old England. He told us that he was baptized 
by a man regularly authorized by the Bishop of London who 
had laid his hands upon him, (laying his own hands on the 
head of the gentleman next to him), and he spoke warmly of 
the character of the Bishop and of the priest who had baptised 
him; wishing that the latter might have lived to perform the 
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last office for him. Then as in reference to the Episcopal 
church he gave something as a quotation from a part of the 
service, beginning with ‘them that’—as reprobating its gram- 
mar, and implying that no good man could belong to a church 
which used such language! Suddenly, he spoke about wine. 
It was often mentioned in the Bible, and he approved of the 
drinking of it, if in a gentlemanly way, at the table; not in the 
closet; not in the closet; but, as to whiskey, he demanded that 
any one should shew him the word in the Bible; it was not 
there. No, Sir, you can’t find it in the whole book. Next, 
or shortly after this, he spoke of his land, saying that he held 
it by a royal grant, with which he seemed greatly pleased; but, 
in a minute or two, was speaking of the ‘men of Kent,’ in 
England, saying that Kent had never been conquered by 
William the Conqueror, but had made terms with him, and, in 
consequence, when the militia of England are called to the 
field, the men of Kent are entitled to the front rank. Hespoke 
of a song which had been made on the ‘men of. Kent,’ which, I 
think, he said he would give a thousand pounds to have been 
the author of. He was apparently about to rehearse or sing it, 
when, being close to Mr. Randolph, and within three or four 
steps of the door, I hastily retreated, and left the chamber, 
wondering what the ‘men of Kent’ and William the Conqueror 
had to do with the royal grant by which Mr. Randolph held his 
land, or what relation that tenure had to the bill before the 
senate to establish an uniform system of bankruptcy; and 
thinking that to eat my dinner was an affair as interesting, at 
half past 3 o'clock, as to hear a song about the ‘men of Kent.’ 
‘“‘T could have made the preceding sketch more ample than 
it is, but would avoid the suspicion of misrepresenting the 
‘Senator from Virginia.’ He talks with so much ease that, 
unless for want of ‘meat, drink or sleep,’ one would suppose 
that he might speak twelve months without stopping; though 
he freely stops to rest himself, and keeps the senate waiting, 
when he pleases. A greater part of the time that I heard him, 
he was leaning, or lolling, against the railing which is fixed 
behind the outer row.of chairs, to protect the senators from 
the pressure of persons passing around the chamber; and the 
careless ease, with which he delivered himself, brought to mind 
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the ‘Arabian Nights Entertainments,’ because of their fluency. 
They, however, have a regular design, which his speeches have 
not. Mr. Randolph says any thing which happens to cross his 
mind, and cares not a tittle whether it belongs to any subject 
that ever was discussed, or ever shall be discussed, or not; and 
it is this perfect indifference to everything like method, with 
the versatility of his talents, his sometimes beautiful sentences, 
keen wit and unsparing invective that causes ‘the million’ to 
press in crowds to héar him, and makes the chamber of the 
Senate of the United States a place of deposit for empty Sena- 
torial seats. It has rarely, if ever, happened, before Mr. Ran- 
dolph’s long speeches were heard in the Senate, that that body 
adjourned without a quorum, or that a quorum was not pres- 
ent to listen to what a member had to say. The courtesy of 
the gentlemen composing it, one towards another, has for- 
bidden occurrences of this sort; but to expect that persons shall 
quietly keep their places, and listen five or six hours to discourses 
not at all interesting to them, and when, perhaps, they may not 
have touched food for nine or ten hours, is out of all reason, 
and far beyond aught that courtesy should require. The 
Vice President, however, always retains his seat, ‘like patience 
on a monument,’ and, indeed, very seldom even changes his 
position. Such is a faint, but faithful, outline of proceedings 
had in the Senate of the United States. Who is chiefly to 
blame for such transactions, the Senate, as a body, the Vice- 
President, or Mr. Randolph alone, is not for me to say; but it 
is generally felt, and pretty freely acknowledged, by many of 
the Senators themselves, that their body has lost a large por- 
tion of their own respect for it, and of the respect of the people, 
through Mr. Randolph’s incessant talking. If every other 
gentleman spoke as long as he does, and every one might speak 
as long and as much to the purpose as he commonly does, a 
three years’ perpetual session would not do the business of a 
week; for it must further be observed that, except in the simple 
act of giving his vote, Mr. R. attends not to public business, 
unless speaking is to be regarded as doing the business of the 
nation. This may be agreeable to the established notion of the 
Attick ‘School of Virginia,’ as set forth by Mr. Ritchie in the 
Enquirer, but will not suit the ‘Boeotians’ of Pennsylvania, &c., 
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as the people of that great and prosperous commonwealth 
have been called. Persons of the ‘Schools’ of Mr. Giles, or of 
Mr. Randolph, would spend more time in discussing the powers 
and duties of a legislature to make a road or build a bridge 
than Pennsylvania would require to pass the law and effect all 
the purposes of it. Which is best, may be seen in the progress 
of population and wealth in the two States. Why is it that 
the statesmen of Virginia do not attend to these things? Every 
feeling of my heart is that Virginia should be a strong state. 
It is for the ‘general welfare’ that she should so be. But her 
politicians, by talking and speaking, have made her a compara- 
tively weak one. They would, however, be amply punished 
by being compelled to sit six hours every day, and preserve the 
appearance of listening to Mr. Randolph. They would 
heartily wish that gentleman at home, ‘planting corn’ in his 
own fields, with his own hands; or in England, or anywhere 
else, so that they could not hear him: and yet his speeches are 
read with great avidity, as matters of amusement, when seated 
at our leisure, and at zberty to read or let it alone.’’? 


Commenting on this article, the editor of the Franklin 
Gazette justly said: 


‘‘It is an easy matter to turn into ridicule a man of eccentric 
manners. We publish a specimen of this kind of wit today 
from Niles’ Register, and though the report of facts may be 
correct, as far as it goes, had the whole speech been candidly 
reported, and not for the purpose of producing a ludicrous 
effect; had not the characteristic peculiarities been presented in 
a glaring light, and the subject matter been studiously kept 
out of view, we are, indeed, much mistaken if the reader would 
agree with Mr. Niles when he asserts that the speech had no 
bearing upon the bill before the House.’’? 


To these comments Niles rejoined with considerable 
heat, and published in the same issue from the columns of 
the National Intelligencer an unrevised report of a speech 
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by Randolph on a Senate bill providing for an addition to 
the number of Circuit Judges, which he contended was a 
fair standard by which to test the justice of his article. 
In the Senate, Randolph, doubtless, often spoke much 
that was very little germane to the subject of the debate, 
but, as this report did not pretend to be anything but an 
unfinished sketch, it may well be accepted with grave 
doubts. After reading every reported speech delivered 
by Randolph in Congress, we can at least say that no such 
rambling and incoherent speech as the one outlined in 
this sketch was ever reported in the record of the House 
debates. Moreover, we should remember that it was, 
perhaps, of this speech that Randolph wrote from The 
Hague to Dr. Brockenbrough in these terms on Aug. 8, 
1826: 


‘““T hope, however, that no report of my speeches will be 
taken as evidence of what I have uttered; for I have never seen 
anything further from a just representation than the report of 
one that G. and S. say I in part revised. And so I did, and, if 
they had printed it by their own proof-sheet, now in London, I 
should have been better satisfied with that part; the first, that 
I did not revise, is mangled, and hardly intelligible even to 
met 


More important than the satire of Niles is a letter from 
Daniel Webster, who, however, had a sore spot in his 
memory too, to Mr. Denison: 


““Mr. Randolph,’’ Webster said, ‘‘was elected last fall a 
Senator from Virginia. It was unexpected, but his great 
devotion to certain political opinions cherished in that State 
gave him the election. He is.a violent opposer of the present 
government, and has conducted his part of the discussions 
in the Senate in a way hitherto altogether unknown. The 
Vice President has found out that he has no authority to call 
him to order or restrain his wanderings; so he talks on for two, 
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four and sometimes six hours at a time, saying whatever 
occurs to him on all subjects. This course and its indulgence 
by the Presiding Officer of the Senate (Calhoun) has produced 
a very strong sensation throughout the country.’’! 


But there was an individual and a highly intellectual 
and discriminating one, too, who took a much more favor- 
able view of Randolph’s loquacity and excursiveness when 
a Senator; and that was Josiah Quincy, Jr. In his Figures 
of the Past, he speaks in one place of the ‘‘admiration”’ 
with which he had listened to the ‘‘ wonderful improvisa- 
tion in the Senate’’ of Randolph.? And, in the same vol- 
ume, after mentioning that he had twice heard him in the 
Senate, he says: 


“His speeches were charming or provoking, according to the 
point of view of the listener. Toa Senator anxious to expedite 
the public business or to hurry through the bill he had in 
charge, Randolph’s harangues upon all sorts of irrelevant 
subjects must have been very annoying; but to one who was 
not troubled by such responsibility they were a delightful 
entertainment. There was no effort about the speeches; they 
were given with absolute ease; the speaker constantly changing 
his position, turning from side to side, and at times leaning 
against the rail which enclosed the Senatorial chairs. His 
dress was a blue riding coat with buckskin breeches; for he 
always rode to the Senate, followed by his black servant; both 
master and man being finely mounted. His voice was silvery 
in its tones; becoming unpleasantly shrill only when conveying 
direct invective. Four-fifths of what he said had the slender- 
est possible connection with the subject which had called him 
up; but, so far as the chance visitor was concerned, this variety 
only added a charm to the entertainment ’’$ 


A few pages later, when describing Randolph’s second 
speech in relation to the Panama mission, Quincy ob- 
serves: 


« Life of Daniel Webster, by George Ticknor Curtis, 2nd Ed., N. Y. v. 1, 
270. aPi212. 3 P, 220. 
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“But Mr. Randolph’s great effort (if I may so call a per- 
formance which to him was evidently no effort at all) was 
reserved for the next day. He announced that he should ask 
for the consideration of his resolution immediately upon the 
meeting of the’ Senate, and that meant that another speech 
would be forthcoming. I was early upon the spot, and for two 
hours (he) held my attention fixed by his various and fluent 
improvisations, his cutting irony, his terribly sincere, although 
absolutely undeserved, denunciations. His memory and 
imagination seemed inexhaustible. He would take a subject 
(almost any which happened to get in his way), turn and twist 
it about, display it in some fantastic light, and then with scorn 
push it aside.’’? 


James Buchanan was in the House with Randolph at 
one time, and he also has something to say about Ran- 
dolph as an orator: 


“He had a shrill and penetrating voice, and could be heard 
distinctly in every portion of the House. He spoke with great 
deliberation, and often paused for an instant as if to select 
the most appropriate word. His manner was confident, proud 
and imposing; and pointing, as he always did, his long finger at 
the object of attack, he gave peculiar emphasis to the severity 
of his language.’’? 


Because of the enmity excited by his aggressive peculi- 
arities, Randolph’s influence in the House, Buchanan 
thought, “‘bore no proportion to the brilliancy of his 
talents. ’’3 


Randolph, as he was during the debates of the Virginia 
Constitutional Convention of 1829-30, has also been de- 
picted in a highly life-like manner by more than one hand. 


“We have often heard persons attempt to imitate his 
[Randolph’s] voice; but we have never known anyone to 
succeed; for it was in fact inimitable,” says Hugh R. Pleasants. 


WP 226, 
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“We know not how the opera people would class it; for we 
doubt whether any of them ever heard anything like it. It 
was higher than that of men generally, yet it did not in the 
least partake of that harsh quality which is generally found 
associated with a higher voice in persons of the sterner sex. 
On the contrary, it was as soft, as rich and as delicious as the 
most mellifluous tones of Jenny Lind, when she pours her 
whole soul into one of her breathing melodies. Of course, we 
speak of him only, as we saw him in the Convention; for we 
never saw him in any other deliberative body, and we are 
disposed to think that he was more himself, while here, than 
he had been elsewhere for years. It has been said that in his 
unhappy moments in Congress, while laboring under fits of 
violent exasperation, his voice became dry and harsh in the 
extreme. ... He usually spoke with the greatest delibera- 
tion; his left hand resting on his cane, and his right employed 
in giving emphasis to his words. Each sentence, nay each 
word, seemed to be thoroughly weighed before he gave utter- 
ance to it; and it was pronounced so distinctly that it was 
impossible to mistake it. We once saw a beautiful handwrit- 
ing, so distinct that it could be read as easily as print, which 
possessed the remarkable peculiarity of having a full stop after 
every word. We have often thought there was some analogy 
between it and Mr. Randolph’s style of speaking, as it pre- 
sented itself to our observation in the Convention. ... Mr. 
Randolph’s eyes exceeded in brightness and penetration any 
we have ever seen in a human head. They absolutely blazed 
when kindled by the excitement of debate. It was his custom 
-to employ very little gesticulation, his forefinger being used 
almost entirely for purposes of that sort.’’* 


Another spectator of the proceedings of the Convention 
was Jeremiah Bell Jeter, one of the most celebrated Bap- 
tist divines of his day. 


‘The most notable man in the body,” he said, ‘‘or at least 
the member who made the deepest impression on my mind, 


t “Sketches of Va. Conv., 1829-30,” by Hugh R. Pleasants, So. Lit. 
Mess., V. 17, 303, 304. 
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and of whom I retain the most vivid recollection, was John 
Randolph of Roanoke. He was unquestionably the most 
perfect orator to whom in the course of half a century it has 
been my privilege to listen. I have heard many of the most 
eminent speakers of the present day in this country, and some 
in Europe, in legislative halls, and in pulpits, and I have not 
seen one who seemed so thoroughly to understand the art of 
public speaking as he did. I have probably heard speakers 
more profound in thought, more convincing in argument and 
more moving in appeal; but none so faultless in speaking as was 
the orator of Roanoke. His voice was sharp and quite peculiar, 
but not unpleasing to the ear. His gestures were few, but all 
graceful and expressive. In the art of pausing, he was unrival- 
led. He would throw together the clauses of a sentence, excit- 
ing expectation, and, before he would bring out its meaning 
with his hand gracefully elevated, he would pause as if some 
thought too large for utterance were struggling to find expres- 
sion. There was no doubt but that the sentence would be 
gracefully and forcibly finished. The delay intensified the 
desire to hear the conclusion. Every head was pressed for- 
ward, and every eye was strained to mark the effect of the 
coming bolt; nor was there any disappointment when it came. 
It went to the mark with unerring precision, and with resistless 
force. His style was natural, clear and strong, adapted simply 
to convey and press his thoughts.’’! 


Another description of Randolph in the Convention is 
from the pen of George Wythe Munford, who was for a 
time its secretary. He tells us 


“that Randolph’s head, in proportion to his frame, was small; 
that his hair grew low upon his brow, and that he parted it in 
the middle; that his features were rather delicate and feminine; 
that his eyes were black and. full of lustre; that his voice was 
peculiarly feminine and shrill, yet clear as the tones of a silver 
bell, and of a compass to convey its lowest whisper to a dis- 
tance; that his neck was very short, and deeply seated between 
his shoulders, which were somewhat elevated, and that his 


t Recollections of a Long Life, 169, 170. 
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frame, for one so thin, was massive; his arms unusually long 
and his fingers attenuated.’’! 


As to Randolph’s methods of speech when addressing 
the Convention, Munford, who had heard him in the 
United States Senate, tells us that they were wholly differ- 
ent from his eccentric and discursive mode of speaking in 
that body. 


“It [Randolph’s first speech] was calm, collected, dignified 
and commanding,” he says, ‘‘and his gesticulation was that of 
a master actor. He would begin to express a thought in lan- 
guage, and then, leaving the sentence incomplete, would by a 
wave of the hand or a change of the muscles of the face, give the 
idea as perfect to the mind as if conveyed by the most speaking 
words. No reporter can catch these peculiarities, and it is 
difficult to convey a just conception of the effect.’’? 


Dwelling further on the dramatic element of Ran- 
dolph’s oratory, Munford, after quoting some of Ran- 
dolph’s previous utterances in his first speech, adds: 


‘‘And then he said ‘the gentleman from Augusta,’ and he 
seized his cravat with both hands, and twisted and pulled at it, 
as if feeling a sense of extreme suffocation, and the contortions 
of face, united with theefforts of the hands to relax the throttle 
he felt—the whole gesture—expressing the idea so forcibly that 
you saw it palpable that he intended to say that Virginia was 
suffering strangulation from the ruffians who were assailing 


her.’’3 


Equally speaking are the words of Hugh Blair Grigsby, 
who was himself a member of the Convention; having 
succeeded to the vacancy created by the resignation of 
Robert Barraud Taylor: 


“Of all the members of the Convention, Mr. Randolph 
excited the greatest curiosity. Not a word that fell from 
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his lips escaped the public ear; not a movement the public 
eye. When he rose to speak, the empty galleries began to fill, 
and, when he ended and the spell was dissolved, the throng 
passed away. It was on the 14th of November he made his 
first speech. Mr. Stanard had just concluded his speech, and 
the question on the amendment of Judge Green to the resolu- 
tion of the Legislative Committee, basing the representation 
in the House of Delegates on white population exclusively, was 
about to be taken when he arose to address the chair. The 
word passed through the City in an instant that Randolph 
was speaking, and soon the House, the Lobby and the Gallery 
were crowded almost to suffocation. He was evidently ill at 
ease when he began his speech, but soon recovered himself 
when he saw the telling effect of every sentence that he uttered. 
He spoke nearly two hours, and, throughout that time, every 
eye was fixed upon him, and, among the most attentive of his 
hearers, were Mr. Madison and Mr. Monroe, who had not 
heard him before since his rupture with the administration 
of their predecessor in the Presidency. From that day, he 
addressed the body with perfect self-possession, and, although 
he did not at any subsequent time speak at length, he fre- 
quently mingled with marked ability in debate; and it was 
easy to tell from the first sentence that fell from his lips when 
he was in fine tune and temper, and, on such occasions, the 
thrilling music of his speech fell upon the ear of that excited 
assembly like the voice of a bird singing in the pause of the 
storm. It is difficult to explain the influence which he exerted 
inthat body. He inspired terror to a degree that, even at this 
distance of time, seems inexplicable. He was feared alike by 
East and West, by friend and foe. The arrows from his 
quiver, if not dipped in poison, were pointed and barbed, 
rarely missed the mark, and as seldom failed to make a rank- 
ling wound. He seemed to paralyze alike the mind and body 
of his victim. What made his attack more vexatious, every 
sarcasm took effect amid the plaudits of his audience. He 
called himself, on one occasion, a tomahawker and a scalper, 
and true to the race, from which he sprung, he never explained 
away or took back anything; and, as he knew the private as 
well as the public history of every prominent member, it was 
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impossible for his opponents to foresee from what quarter, 
and on whom his attacks would fall. He also had political 
accounts of long standing to settle with sundry individuals, 
and none could tell when the day of reckoning would arrive. 
And, when it did come, it was a stern and fearful one. What 
unnerved his opponents, was a conviction of his invulnerability, 
apparent or real; for, unconnected as he was by any social 
relation, and ready to fall back on a colossal fortune, he was 
not on equal terms with men who were struggling to acquire a 
competency, and whose hearts were bound by all the endearing 
ties of domestic love. Moreover, it was impossible to answer 
a sneer or a sarcasm with an argument. To attempt anything 
of the kind was to raise a laugh at one’s expense. Hence the 
strong and the weak in a contest with him were upon the same 
level. Inearly youth, the face of Mr. Randolph was beautiful, 
and its lineaments are in some degree preserved in his portrait 
by Stuart; but, as he advanced in life, it lost its freshness, and 
began to assume that aspect which the poet Moore described 
in his diary as a young-old face, and which is so faithfully 
portrayed by Harding. His voice, which was one of the great 
sources of his power, ranged from tenor to treble; it had no bass 
notes; its volume was full at times, but, though heard distinctly 
in the hall and the galleries, it had, doubtless, lost much of the 
sweetness and roundness of its earlier years. Its sarcastic 
tones were on a high key. He was, too, though he had the art 
to conceal his art from common observers, a consummate actor. 
In the philosophy of voice and gesture, and in the use of the 
pause, he was as perfect an adept as ever trod the boards of 
Covent Garden or Drury Lane. When he described Chapman 
Johnson as stretching his arm to intercept and clutch the 
sceptre, as it was passing over Rock Fish Gap, or, when he 
rallied him for speaking not, ‘fifteen minutes as he promised, 
but two hours, not by Shrewsbury Clock, but by as good a 
watch as can be made in the City of London,’ and, opening the 
case of his hunting watch, held it up to the view of the Chair- 
man; or, when seeking to deride the length of Johnson’s speech, 
he said, ‘The Gentleman said yesterday, or the day before, or 
the day before that,’ Garrick or Kean would have crowned his 
acting with applause. No weight of character, no grade of 
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intellect afforded a shield impenetrable by his shaft. Probably 
the committee, to which was referred, near its close, all the 
resolutions of the Convention, with a view of having them 
drawn in the form of a Constitution, was the most venerable 
in years, in genius, in all the accomplishments of the human 
mind, and in length and value of public service, that ever 
sat on this side of the Atlantic. Madison, Marshall, Tazewell, 
Doddridge, Watkins Leigh, Johnson and Cooke were the 
seven members who composed it. Yet Mr. Randolph, almost 
without an effort, raised a laugh at their expense. It appears, 
if I am not mistaken, that some qualification of the right of 
suffrage, which was embraced in the resolutions, was not to be 
found in the reported draft, and to this omission Mr. Ran- 
dolph called the attention of the House. Mr. Leigh observed 
that, if Mr. Randolph’s views were carried out, it would 
virtually leave the entire regulation of the right of suffrage to 
the General Assembly. Randolph replied, with all his pecu- 
liar emphasis and gesture, ‘Sir, I would as soon trust the House 
of Burgesses of the Commonwealth of Virginia as the Com- 
mittee of Seven.’ I followed his finger, and, amid the roar of 
laughter, which burst forth, I saw Mr. Madison and Mr. Leigh 
suddenly and unconsciously bow their heads. He idolized 
Shakespeare, and cherished a taste for the drama; and, in this 
department of literature, as well as in that of the older English 
classics from Elizabeth to Anne, and, indeed, in all that was 
embraced by the curiosity and taste of a scholar, his library 
was rich. He spoke and wrote the English language in all its 
purity and elegance, and his opponents had at least the grati- 
fication of knowing that they were abused in good English; 
indeed, Madison could not vie with him in a full and ready 
control over the vocabulary or the harmony of the English 
tongue. His later speeches exemplify this remark in a more 
striking manner than his earlier ones. In his speech on 
Retrenchment, delivered in the House of Representatives in 
1828, one meets with sentences of great beauty, and it may be 
observed that, towards the close of that speech, is one of the few 
pathetic touches to be found in his productions. Yet it may 
well be doubted whether his speeches will hold a high place 
in aftertimes. His sayings will be quoted in the South; and 
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some of his speeches will undoubtedly be read; but they 
will hardly emerge beyond Mason and Dixon’s line, and never 
reach, even within that limit, the dignity of models. What Sir 
James McIntosh observed to an American respecting one of his 
speeches, will probably convey, when oral tradition grows 
faint, the impression which they make on impartial minds— 
that there was a striving after effect—a disposition to say 
smart or hard things beyond the ability. On the score of 
argument, they were beneath criticism. It is but just, how- 
ever, to say that Mr. Randolph protested against the authen- 
ticity of most of the speeches attributed to him. Those in 
the published debates of the Convention are undoubtedly 
authentic, and must have received his revisal.’’? 


In another place, in the same discourse, Grigsby speaks 
of ‘‘the rich soprano”’ of Randolph.’ 


t Va. Conv. of 1829-30, 41. 
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CHAPTER V 
Randolph’s District 


It was thought by some, who had heard Randolph both 
in Congress and on the hustings, that he particularly 
excelled on the hustings'; and, happily for us, Powhatan 
Bouldin, a native of Charlotte County, was forehanded 
enough, before the besom of time had swept away all of 
Randolph’s contemporaries in his old Congressional Dis- 
trict, to collect from some of the most prominent of them 
a remarkably well-written series of recollections re- 
lating to him. After reading these papers, we are at 
no loss to know just what the Rev. James Waddel Alex- 
ander, who was the pastor from 1826-1828 of the Presby- 
terian Church at Charlotte Court House, meant when 
he said that Randolph was the Magnus Apollo of 
Southside Virginia. Indeed, the writer of these pages 
can tes ify that, as late as his early manhood, the clang of 
that silver bow was almost as real to the ear of his 
generation as it had been to that of Randolph’s. How far 
Randolph is still the subject of popular conversation in 
Charlotte County, he cannot affirm, but he knows that, 
45 years ago, a group of lawyers could hardly gather about 
a tavern table at Charlotte Court House, or a group of 
planters assemble on its court green, without bearing 
witness in their talk, in some way or other, to the inefface- 
able imprint made by Randolph upon the minds of those 
who had seen and heard him. And never, too, did we 

* Bouldin, 55. 
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hear anyone, who had known or seen Randolph, even if 
it were only an aged negro whom he had chided for block- 
ing his road, recall any words uttered by him without 
attempting to imitate the tone of the high-pitched, epicene 
voice which was the most remarkable of his physical 
attributes. Forty-five years ago, enough time had elapsed 
for the Southside Virginia Elijah, Patrick Henry, and his 
chariot of fire to melt away from the sight of the populace 
into what Prof. Tyndall calls ‘‘the infinite azure of the 
past,”’ but the mantle, that Henry dropped in his ascent 
from his own shoulders upon those of Randolph, had too 
recently fallen from the latter for Randolph not to be yet 
aliving presence. Wecannot undertake to assert with our 
fellow-countryman, Bouldin, that ‘‘Mr. Randolph was 
perhaps the most impressive man that ever lived.’ 
Southside Virginia, after all, is but a small part of the entire 
terrestrial globe, the canvass of universal history is very 
densely peopled, and the assertion imposes entirely too 
severe a strain upon the mental organs of memory 
and comparison; but there can be no doubt that few 
men have ever so completely enslaved the imagina- 
tion of a people as did Randolph that of the people 
among whom he lived. They felt in him such a degree 
of curious interest as they felt in no other man: ‘‘In 
their views,’ as one of them has told us, Randolph 
was ‘‘as prominent and necessary an object in our 
human world as the sun in the solar system.”? ‘All 
the bastard wit of the country,’’ Randolph once com- 
plained, ‘‘has been fathered on me.’’3. (a) Every word of 
his speeches was followed by his constituents so intently 
that some of them carried whole paragraphs from them in 
their memories for years. His witticisms, his gibes, his 
eloquent appeals, his pictorial imagery, his witty sayings 
were in almost as general circulation among them as the 
federal currency; and, if he had not been a man of genius, 
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with a training and faculties marvelously well adapted to 
the office of hitting their local convictions, predilections, 
and prejudices between wind and water, his landed and 
social importance, his strange aspect, his erratic bearing, 
his pride and violence were enough in themselves to have 
made him an object of insatiable wonder to them. From 
first to last, he exerted a fascinating spell over them. Once 
only was this spell sufficiently weakened to cost him his 
seat in the House; and then, without any recantation or 
apology on his part, it soon reasserted its sway as if it had 
never been dissolved. The idea that Randolph secured 
his election to Congress, term after term, by bullying the 
young men and cajoling the old men in his District, is too 
shallow on its face to require serious refutation. He was 
again and again elected to Congress because the electorate 
that elected him was limited to a small, intelligent body of 
freeholders, who admired his talents too much to be influ- 
enced by secondary considerations of any kind affecting 
his general popularity, and who wished to be represented 
in Congress by a man so truly typical of their own sec- 
tional and class interests and aims; and because, before 
Randolph’s mind became chronically deranged in the latter 
years of his life and both his body and soul steeped in their 
bitter misery, his rare social gifts made him a welcome 
companion at every place of public resort and an honored 
guest in every conspicuous home of his District. The 
scope of the social activities, which brought these gifts 
into play during the relatively vigorous years of a life 
which, like that of Alexander Pope, was ‘‘one long dis- 
ease,” is fully disclosed by his Diary and letters. Like 
all masterful public men, he asserted his will at times 
imperiously, and more than once, under exceptional cir- 
cumstances, even brutally. It must be admitted too that, 
under the viva voce mode of voting, which prevailed in 
Virginia in Randolph’s time, intimidation could be more 
readily practiced at an election by an aggressive, overawing 
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nature than it could be in our day; (a) but the idéa that 
Randolph coerced and coaxed his way into Congress 
biennially, with the exception of two terms, for some 30 
years rests upon nothing more satisfactory than the 
assertions of political or personal enmity, or the country- 
side gossip which gave a sensational or exaggerated turn to 
even the simplest things that such an original man as he 
might do or say. No man, Randolph was in the habit 
of declaring, ever had such constituents as he had had. 
And the declaration was not far from the truth, when 
tested by ordinary standards of popular attachment and 
constancy; but it was still nearer the truth, when tested 
by ordinary standards of popular curiosity and enthusiasm. 
When the announcement had gone out in one of the 
counties of Randolph’s District that he would address the 
People on the next County Court Day, the morning of 
that day was sure to find the Court House green thronged 
with a great mass of human beings, drained from all the 
surrounding country, and tense with anxious expectancy 
until the stir and murmur, which spring up in a crowd— 
no man can ever tell how—just before what it awaits 
breaks upon its vision, apprised even the dullest of them 
that their political idol, the far-famed descendant of King 
Powhatan and William Randolph of Turkey Island, 
astride one of his fleet thoroughbreds, or behind one of his 
sure-footed roadsters, with his favorite negro servant, 
John, on horseback forty paces in his rear, was nearing the 
spot; though still invisible to their straining sight, and 
that he would soon be speaking to them in the shrill voice 
distinguishable above the uproar of a thousand throats, 
and yet so musical that it made music of the commonest 
words. Once arrived, his coming was followed by a 
surging movement of the multitude towards and around 
him as if no man among them had ever seen him before, 
and their eyes were cups to drink with. And, when con- 
ducted by an escort of elderly retainers, he ascended the 
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rostrum, and removed his hat from his head, and made 
his graceful bow, all business in the village was suspended, 
its ‘‘stores’’ were closed, and proprietors, clerks, and cus- 
tomers alike poured out of them pell-mell, and hurried 
across the muddy or dusty highway to swell the auditory 
already assembled about the speaker. Under such cir- 
cumstances, oratory became a fixed institution in the 
habits of a community; not only a powerful agency of 
popular education but of popular entertainment as well. 
A speaker must have been an inert lump of clay, indeed, 
not to have imbibed some additional inspiration on such 
an occasion, and the memory of an audience must have 
been like shifting sand not to have retained a lasting 
impression of much that was said on it. Crowded centres 
of population had their theatres, their concerts, their 
lyceums, their many other sources of popular recreation 
and enjoyment. The theatre, the lyceum of Virginia 
was the court-green rostrum. Hence it was, along with 
the free spirit of her people, and the proud position that 
she had in the earlier stages of our national existence, 
because of her preponderant wealth and population, that 
the art of public speaking was so generally practiced, and 
so highly prized, and early attained such a singular pitch 
of perfection within her limits. ‘‘The Virginians are the 
best orators I ever heard,’ was the conclusion that the 
youthful William Ellery Channing, who was to acquire 
fame as an orator himself, reached when he was writing 
from Virginia to New England in 1799." More remark- 
able still, in his letters, the Rev. James Waddel Alexander, 
who was as good a judge of eloquence as any man of his 
time, says: “‘I have always considered this region of 
Virginia [Southside Virginia] more favorable to the highest 
popular eloquence than any other. There are twenty men 
in this county [Charlotte] whose elocution is enviable.’’? 


1 Memoir of Wm. Ellery Channing, v. 1, 96. 
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Suffert in una civitate esse unum rhetorem, was a cynical 
maxim that found little favor in Virginia. Towards the 
end of his life, the homage shown Randolph by his con- 
stituents became so eager at times as to irritate him. ‘‘I 
am neither a lion nor a tiger,’’ was his impatient rebuke 
from the depths of his carriage, on one occasion, to a gaping 
throng, which had collected about it, when he was leaving 
the door of the tavern at Charlotte Court House.* In 
1833, when his carriage came to a stop in front of the tavern 
at Buckingham Court House, it was immediately sur- 
rounded bya dense crowd, and the circumstance was so 
annoying to him that when his servant was in the act of 
opening the door of the carriage, so that he could issue 
from it, he abruptly commanded him to let it remain 
closed until the crowd should retire; adding that he was 
no wild beast, intended for public exhibition.? To this 
intense, not to say morbid, interest in Randolph, when he 
was living, was due the fact that the popular memory in 
his District remained such a rich treasury of information 
in regard to him so many years after his death. 
Randolph’s Congressional District was composed. of 
Buckingham and Cumberland Counties, which are bound- 
ed on the north by the James River; Charlotte County, 
which is bounded on the south by the Staunton River, and 
Prince Edward County, which lies between Charlotte 
County and the two counties first named. From its 
northernmost point of extension to its southernmost was 
about 78 miles; and its total area was 2,159 square miles.? 
With the exception of some level stretches here and there, 
its surface is fretted by the last undulations of the Alle- 
ghanies before they flatten out into the great coastal plain 
of Tidewater Virginia; but only in Willis’ mountain, the 
lonely cone in Buckingham County, which teased the eye 
of Jefferson at Monticello, forty miles away, with its optical 
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vagaries, Ferguson’s mountain in the same county, and 
séveral other less well-known elevations does this surface 
assume a mountainous character. Aside from certain 
sterile and desolate ridges in Buckingham County, and 
some other more or less haggard tracts of country, the soil 
of this territory readily responds to good treatment. In 
Randolph’s time, as today, a vast portion of it was covered 
with woods, and it is most abundantly watered by many 
copious streams; the James on its way to Turkey Island, 
the home of William Randolph, and Cawsons, the birth- 
place of John Randolph himself; the Staunton, on which 
Roanoke was situated; the Appomattox, which flows by 
Bizarre, Matoax, and Cawsons, the first three homes of 
Randolph; Slate River, which rises in the southern part of 
Buckingham County and empties into the James 63 miles 
above Richmond; Willis’ River, which rises in the southern 
part of Buckingham County and joins the James 23 miles 
below the mouth of Slate River;' and the Falling River, 
which debouches into the Staunton hard by Red Hill, the 
home of Patrick Henry. Smaller streams are Great 
Guinea and Angle Creeks in Cumberland County; Buffaloe 
Creek in Prince Edward County, on which Judith Ran- 
dolph owned a tract of land; and the Little Roanoke, 
which was the western boundary of Randolph’s Lower 
Quarter at Roanoke; Cub Creek, near which was situated 
Cub Creek Church that was one of the advance posts of 
early Virginia Presbyterianism, and was at one time under 
the charge of Dr. Archibald Alexander, and, at another, 
of Dr. John Holt Rice; and Turnip Creek, which finds its 
way into the Staunton across alluvial meadows, almost as 
rich as the delta of the Mississippi, that were, after Ran- 
dolph’s time, but, before the abolition of Southern slavery, 
to become the basis of the Staunton Hill plantation, owned 
and organized by Charles Bruce, the son of James Bruce, of 
Halifax County, Va., one of Randolph’s friends, which was 


t Martin's Gazetteer, 134. 
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long a typical example in the South of what Industry and 
Social Life, under the institution of Slavery, were at their 
best. Weare thus particular in mentioning these different 
streams because almost all of them were associated with 
the life of Randolph in some personal way or other, and 
because the larger of them, before the construction of the 
James River and Kanawha Canal and steam railroads, 
performed a highly important function for the people in 
Randolph’s District in furnishing them with highways for 
the exportation and importation of commodities. Moist 
river and creek bottoms, enriched by the nitrogen and lime, 
brought down by freshets from forest floors and limestone 
ledges, were also things of no mean importance in commu- 
nities, too sparsely settled for intensive agriculture. The 
James River was navigable by bateaux from Buckingham 
County to Richmond; Willis’ River (or canal rather it 
should have been called), though it never leaves the two 
counties of Buckingham and Cumberland in its course from 
its fountains, in the southern part of Buckingham county, 
to its point of junction with the James, would appear to 
have been navigable by bateaux for a distance of sixty-five 
miles from its mouth;' the Appomattox, a narrow, but 
comparatively deep, stream, was navigable by bateaux 
from Farmville to Petersburg, a distance of some eighty- 
eight miles; and the Staunton was navigable by similar 
craft from Roanoke to Weldon in North Carolina. The 
significance that such streams had in the economic life of 
Southside Virginia may be inferred, when the reader is told 
that, at one time, the project was entertained of making a 
navigable water course of even Buffaloe Creek, an insig- 
nificant stream, in conjunction with the Little Roanoke, 
and was abandoned only when an engineer had made a 
survey, and reported that it was impracticable. The 
climate of Randolph’s District, especially that of its south- 
ern end, is considerably softer than the climate of Northern 
t Martin’s Gazetteer, 134. 2 Id., 265. 
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Virginia. Randolph seems to have had no fondness for 
flowers. Beyond his request that Dr. Dudley should 
plant at Roanoke two common specimens of the flora of 
Charlotte County, there is not a reference in his Diary o1 
letters to one, so far as we can recall. To him, therefore, 
we cannot look for any of those tell-tale jottings about the 
vernal return of bud or bloom, which in writings, fuller of 
the sap of nature, disclose so much in regard to climate. 
The fact is all the more remarkable, as, in both his Diary 
and other journals, he kept an elaborate thermometrical 
record of the weather for weeks at atime. We only know 
that Randolph had no good opinion of the Southside 
Virginia climate; notwithstanding the fact that it is cer- 
tainly, as compared with climates in similar latitudes, 
notably free from rawness in winter and mugginess in 
summer. In a letter to his niece, on one occasion, he 
mentioned a recent fall of 14° in the thermometer, at 
Roanoke, and said: ‘‘Such a climate may suit red men 
but not white ones. Even for blacks, it is too cold in 
winter. The sensible cold here far exceeds that of Si- 
beria.’’t Ina subsequent letter to Francis Walker Gilmer, 
he says: ‘‘ Milton’s description of Hell in the second book 
is just suited to the climate”’ [of Roanoke] ;? and, in another 
letter to Gilmer, favorably contrasting the constant heat 
of Arabia and Guinea, bad as it was, with violent fluctua- 
tions of temperature in ‘‘ Massachusetts Bay,” he ob- 
serves: ‘‘I am more and more convinced that this climate 
will amply avenge upon the whites the cruel wrongs done 
upon the red men.’ After his return from Russia, in one 
of his letters to Andrew Jackson, he said that he was turn- 
ing all his property into money as fast as he could that he 
might escape the next year, if he should survive, from a 
climate worse than that of Russia. ‘‘A climate where we 
have a Greenland winter and an African summer in lati- 


t Aug. 9, 1823, Bryan MSS. 2 July 2, 1825, Bryan MSS. 
3 July 30, 1825, Bryan MSS, 
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tude 37° north—the latitude of Algiers.”* And, when the 
author was a boy, it was said in Charlotte County that 
Randolph once declared that to live in such a climate as 
that of Southside Virginia was like being in a great ham- 
mock, swung backwards and forwards between the Torrid 
and Arctic Zones. ‘‘This day must have emigrated from 
the Northwest coast of Scotland,’’ he once wrote to Dr. 
Dudley, from Bowling Green, Virginia.? But Randolph, 
the reader will remember, was a man without a skin; and 
his health, besides, was so delicate that he was for that 
reason too a poorer judge of temperature than the ordi- 
nary individual. 

Indeed, it is not to Randolph in any respect that we 
should go for appreciation of the physical features of 
Southside Virginia. He was not insensible to natural 
beauty. Far from it. It is said that he once spent the 
night upon the Peaks of Otter, in Bedford County, Vir- 
ginia, for the purpose of seeing the sunrise of the next 
morning, and that when, with the return of dawn, the most 
splendid object in the field of human vision rose above the 
earth-rim in the glorious vesture of its first hour, and began 
its ascent of the Heavens, he turned to his servant and 
charged him ‘‘never from that time to believe anyone who 
told him there was no God.’’3 (a) The story is not im- 
probable; for we know from one of Randolph’s journals 
that he did visit the Peaks of Otter on Sept. 11, 1818,4 and 
the exhortation is quite in his vein; but the loneliness of 
his life at Roanoke subdued his feelings too closely to its 
own sombre cast to leave him much disposition to admire 
its natural setting. The physical beauty of the country 
south of the James, however, does not lack its votaries. 
In his Famous Americans of Recent Times, James Parton 
speaks of it as ‘“‘an enchanting region,” and says that ‘“‘a 


1 Dec. 19, 1831, Jackson Papers, v. 79, Libr. Cong. 
2 Letters toa Y. R., 139. 
3 Hist. Colls. of Va., by Henry Howe, 190. 4 Libr. Cong. 
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country better adapted to all good purposes of man, nor 
one more pleasing to the eye, hardly exists on earth.”’* 
But it must not be forgotten that he was writing shortly 
after the Civil War—that mighty refracting mirror—and 
he is praising the country partly for the purpose of more 
effectively belittling its inhabitants; and it must be con- 
fessed, too, that, if his praise was intended to apply to the 
whole of the territory south of the James, it is not praise 
but flattery; for, after the last ripples set up by the Alle- 
ghanies die out in their eastward movement, much of the 
face of the land becomes very flat, lifeless, and dreary, and, 
some of it mere pine barrens. Limit Parton’s tribute, 
however, to the more highly-favored portions of Southside 
Virginia, such, for instance, as the Valley of the Staunton, 
from Brookneal in Campbell County to Roanoke, and it is 
near enough the truth to pass muster creditably. The 
broken territory in Southside Virginia is, naturally speak- 
ing, truly a fair land; a land of bold hills, peaceful valleys, 
and sylvan labyrinths, and of life-giving rivers, creeks, and 
““branches’’; a land where the fervor of a hot sun unites 
with an abundant rainfall and a kindly soil to reward 
every earnest effort of the husbandman. The only serious 
blights upon it in Randolph’s time were slavery and the 
mosquito; the slavery which in 1831 produced the Nat 
Turner insurrection that in the brief space of a few hours 
resulted in the butchery of more than three score white 
men, women, and children; and the mosquito which made 
every mill-pond a community grievance. Through the 
letters of Dr. James Waddel Alexander, we obtain some 
very interesting glimpses of natural conditions in Char- 
lotte County during the latter years of Randolph’s life. 
On Feb. 16, 1827, he wrote to Dr. Hall, his Northern 
correspondent: ‘‘The Crocus and Persian Iris are in 
bloom and the frogs begin to sing, so that you may judge 
of the difference of climate.’’? Of course, this was a pre- 
P, 184. aVO1, OFe 
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cocious season. And on March 13, 1827, he wrote to the 
same person: 


“We are now enjoying spring in all its sweetness. I am 
sitting with opened windows into which the ‘Sweet South’ is 
breathing. Our gardens are redolent with vernal fragrance, 
the time of the singing of birds has come, and no country can 
boast of more charms in this respect than Virginia. The wood 
lark and the mocking bird are songsters of the first order. 
Read a graphic description of the latter in Wilson’s Orni- 
thology. They are sometimes taken to the North in cages, 
but in that case you seldom hear the rich gushing of their 
natural strains, as when they sit among the hawthorn bushes 
and pour out melody for hours. The plows are all now in 
motion.’’* 


And how, indeed, like the breath of the Sweet South 
stealing over a bank of violets, and bringing back the sen- 
sations and emotions of youth to even the most palsied 
consciousness, is this Springtide letter too: 


‘“‘T must pause to tell you (what you certainly could never 
find out for yourself) that the birds are making melody this 
day in a manner more exquisite than usual. Be it known to 
you as a matter of the utmost importance that I am a most 
enthusiastic admirer of the singing of birds, and that I live 
in a region where I enjoy this sort of pleasure in perfection. 
I often stop for half an hour to listen to that most capricious, 
sweet, jovial, fascinating musician, the mocking bird. What- 
ever may be the case with the European mimic, it is by no 
means true of ours that he has no originality. I have never 
heard the song of any bird comparable to his, and I watch his 
habits very closely. He is to be found about sunrise upon 
the topmost twig of the highest tree, swelling and throbbing 
with the gush of melody, pouring out a stream of song, 
infinitely varied, of clear, liquid notes, trilled with an inimi- 
table rapidity and wayward changes. No other bird ever 
excites my laughter, but his imitations are so exact, and so 
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surprise the other birds, that I am often beguiled into a hearty 
laugh in my solitary walks. And I have other favorites. The 
beautiful redbird I have never seen elsewhere. It is of alight, 
taper shape, of the deepest crimson, except a circle of black 
velvet on each side of the face. The melancholy whip-poor- 
will, which begins its monotonous cry at twilight, though its 
note is not pleasing, has the power of making me listen often 
for a long time; and even the buzzard, that foulest of fowls, has 
such a grace and majesty in his sailing among the clouds that 
I almost forgive him his diet and his stench.’’* 


The face of nature has changed but little in Charlotte 
County since Randolph’s death. So, for our purpose, 
there is no reason why we should not also quote in this 
connection from the Familiar Letters of Dr. Alexander, 
written after Randolph’s death. On March 10, 1842, he 
wrote to Dr. Hall: 


‘“The weather is mild but pluvious. There have been great 
freshes here, perhaps 30 during the season. Peas, are quite 
high; peach and plum trees in blossom some days. Birds are 
pairing, and their number on this estate [Ingleside] is remark- 
able. Mr. Carrington saw four wild turkey cock on his 
grounds a day or two ago.’’? 


More than Io years later, Dr. Alexander wrote on the 
20th of April: 


“The spring no longer coquets but embraces with Oriental 
voluptuousness. Yesterday, would have done for Florida. 
In a north porch, in shade, the glass stood at 95° all the after- 
noon. This morning it is less burning but still hot. When I 
arrived in Virginia, the spring was still behind, but, for twa 
days, we have almost seen it growing. . .. Before breakfast, 
I counted 14 species of birds known to me, and two unknown. 
There are about 50 mocking birds in and about this lawn, and 
40 robins were counted on the grass at once.’’3 


« Apr. 10, 1827, v. I, 102-103. AViN15350" 
3 Apr. 20, 1855, v. 1, 207. 
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In a letter to the author, dated Oct. 12, 1919, William 
Beebe, the brilliant naturalist of our own time, informs 
him that, some years ago, he drew up a list of 76 different 
species of birds which he had noted at the home in Char- 
lotte County, about 13 or so miles from Roanoke, of Mr. 
Henry C. Rice, the son of Dr. Izard Rice, who left behind 
him an interesting paper relating to Randolph. All of 
these species were, doubtless, observed by Randolph at 
Roanoke. In July, 1818, he wrote to Francis W. Gilmer: 


“T wish you could come and listen to my concert; it is far 
superior to Mrs. French’s or Mr. Philipps’; I would show you 
too the invisible bird (the woodthrush), as a certain philosopher 
[Jefferson] in his manner calls it. There are dozens on my 
lawn besides doves, summer red-birds, cardinals, etc., etc., to 
say nothing of squirrels and hares. Now and then ared fox; 
sometimes a gray one is to be seen at the gate, but the wolf 
never.’’* 


- A few years later, Randolph wrote to his niece: ‘‘I 
assure you my shades are as cool, as free from dust, as 
Bush Hill [the residence of Judge Coalter near Richmond]; 
and as for noises, I hear none but the warbling of the birds 
and the barking of the squirrels around my windows.’’? 
The population of Randolph’s District in 1800, the year 
after his first election to Congress, was 21,253 whites, 598 
free blacks, and 24,251 slaves, or a total of 46,102 persons; 
in 1830, the last census year before his death, it was 21,853 
whites, 1283 free blacks, and 36,264 slaves, or a total 
of 59,400 persons. Its density, therefore, for the 2,159 
square miles over which it was diffused, was in 1800 about 
22 persons to the square mile, and, in 1830, about 27. The 
figures that we give also show that, during the 30 years 
between 1800 and 1830, the rate of increase among the 
whites was about 3%, among the free blacks about 114%, 
and among the slaves about 49%. Ominous percentages 
t Bryan MSS. 2 Roanoke, June 12, 1821, Bryan MSS. 
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over which Randolph must have often brooded in his 
hours of depression at Roanoke! Since his day, the popu- 
lation in his District has undergone a sensible decline; 
being less by 4,950 inhabitants in 1910 than it was in 1830, 
80 years before—a fact due partly to the terrible indus- 
trial stagnation, produced by a variety of special causes, 
which prevailed in Virginia between 1820 and 1830; the 
lure of the Virgin West, and the feverishly active cotton- 
fields of the South Atlantic and Gulf States, during the 
decades between 1830 and 1860; the havoc and derange- 
ment occasioned by the Civil War, and the competition 
with the rich lands of our own Western territory and of 
foreign lands opened up by the steam car and the steam- 
ship; but, above all, to the mildew of der Ewige Neger, 
first as an ignorant, listless,and immoral slave, in one sense 
wholly impotent, and yet powerful enough to assert his 
influence over the very speech of his owner’s children, 
and, afterwards, as a freedman, free from his former mas- 
ter but still enslaved to his former self. (a) Today, in this 
region, the salutary transition from the old Plantation 
System, with its slave or hired labor and other features, 
to small tenant or proprietary holdings, which has been 
going on steadily for many years, is at last complete, and 
there is good reason to believe that, in process of time, 
a new industrial and social organization, built up exclu- 
sively around the principle of selfhelp, as all truly thrifty 
and lasting social and industrial organizations are, instead 
of that of feudal overlordship, noble and gracious in many 
respects as its spirit was, will take the place of the one that 
existed in Randolph’s time, and even for a considerable 
period after the Civil War; and that the territory, repre- 
sented by Randolph in Congress, will cease to wear the 
look that it has worn for so many years of a sick stag 
shedding its antlers or of a human being overtaken by the 
decrepitude of age before he has attained his majority. 

‘The influence of slavery, united to the English char- 
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acter, explains the manners and the social condition of the 
Southern States.”' The truth of this dictum of De 
Tocqueville was aptly exemplified in Randolph’s District. 
The leading landowners of that part of Virginia, such as 
the Randolphs, the Harrisons, the Skipwiths, and the 
Carringtons, were merely English gentry modified by the 
plantation. Edward Dillon and Dr. Thomas Robinson, 
of Prince Edward County, two of Randolph’s friends, 
who were British-born, fitted into the social life of South- 
side Virginia as smoothly as if they had been native Vir- 
ginians. Writing to Dr. Hall from England in 1857, Dr. 
James Waddel Alexander said that the general look of the 
English lords reminded him of Virginia gentlemen; quite 
so, as far as manner was concerned; only the Virginia 
gentlemen were not so neat in point of dress as most of 
them.? The resemblance had been previously noted by 
Randolph himself. In a letter to his niece, written in 
England on May 27, 1822, he said: ‘‘The higher ranks, 
a few despicable and despised fashionables excepted, 
are as unpretending and plain as our old-fashioned Virgin- 
ia gentlemen whom they greatly resemble.”3 Mutatis 
mutandis, the ambitions, tastes, and pastimes of the Virgin- 
ia gentleman in Southside Virginia, or any other portion 
of slave-holding Virginia, were all those of the English 
country gentleman. To own and manage a plantation, 
well stocked with negroes and spirited horses, in the 
heart of some leafy wilderness, to hand around the plate 
in his roadside church on Sunday, as vestryman or elder, 
to sit upon the bench of his county court, or to represent 
his county in the State Legislature, or his District in Con- 
gress, and, when not engrossed with these cares, to 
fox-hunt, shoot quail or ‘‘partridges,”’ as he called them, 


t De Tocqueville, v. 1, 36, Cambridge, 1864 (4th ed.). 

2 London, July, 3, 1857, go Yrs’ Familiar Letters, by Dr. J. W. Alex- 
ander (N. Y., 1860), v. 2, 246. 

3 Garland, v. 2, 184. 
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and other game, frequent horse races, and dine with 
his friends were the objects which he usually placed 
before himself as promising a human being the highest 
degree of gratification and happiness. In the breast of 
every such Virginian, at the beginning of life, if he was 
not so fortunate as to inherit, or expect to inherit, such a 
plantation, was the resolve to realize his ideal of perfect 
felicity by sooner or later buying one and spending the 
remainder of his days on it in the enjoyment of the ru- 
ral pleasures, which are among the few human pleasures 
that leave no bitter taste in the mouth. When his 
object was attained, the life he led was certainly an 
agreeable one; for it was even agreeable enough to make 
John Mitchel, the Irish patriot, zealous as he was for 
Irish freedom, sigh for a ‘‘good plantation well stocked 
with fat, healthy negroes.’’! 

The class, of which we speak, had its share of human 
infirmities, of course, but it can be truly said of it that it 
is not dependent upon its own commendation for a proper 
acknowledgment of its conspicuous virtues. Referring 
to the landed gentry of Virginia in 1789, Anburey says: 


“The first class [of the Virginians] consists of gentlemen of 
the best families and fortunes which are more respectable and 
numerous than in any other province; for the most part they 
have had a liberal education, possess a thorough knowledge of 
the world, with great ease and freedom in their manners and 
conversation. Many of them keep their carriages, have 
handsome services of plate, and, without exception, keep 
their studs as well as sets of handsome carriage horses.’’? 


It was to this class that Randolph himself belonged; 
and, while the stately tidewater opulence which Anburey 
describes, was out of keeping with the simpler social con- 
ditions and the more modest measure of individual wealth, 
on the whole, which afterwards obtained in Randolph’s 


1 Life of Quincy, 24. 
* Travels Through the Interior Parts of America, Anburey, 372. 
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District in Randolph’s time, it was not sufficiently so to 
render the description altogether inapplicable to it. The 
four counties, which constituted Randolph’s District, were, 
it should be remembered, settled after Tidewater Virginia, 
and never became endowed with such a degree of wealth, 
or permeated with such a degree of aristocratic pride, as 
the riparian communities on the James. The whole 
framework of their social organization, though essentially 
the same, was distinctly barer and less pretentious, if, for 
no other reason, because their struggle with primeval 
nature came along later. 

Anburey also noted that all Virginians were fond of 
horses, from Thomas Mann Randolph, of Tuckahoe, who 
built a stable for his favorite Shakspeare, with a recess 
in it for the bed of the negro who kept watch over him day 
and night,‘ to the humblest member of ‘‘ the middling and 
lower classes,’’ who gratified his passion for horseflesh by 
attending the ‘quarter races,’’ which went on almost 
unremittingly at the cross-roads tavern, or ordinary, as it 
was called in Virginia—a name which Anburey thought 
fully deserved.? That this fondness for horses still con- 
tinued to exist in Southside Virginia throughout Ran- 
dolph’s life, we need no better proof than is to be found 
in the assiduous attention which he gave to his own stud 
at Roanoke, and the celebrity which his friend, Wm. R. 
Johnson, the famous turfman, who resided at Oakland, 
in Chesterfield County, acquired throughout the United 
States. During Johnson’s career, Petersburg, which was 
but a few miles from Oakland, was one of the most popular 
racing centersin the country. ‘‘In spite of the Virginian 
love for dissipation, the taste for reading is commoner 
there among men of the first class than in any other part 
of America,’’ declared the Duc de Liancourt at the close 
of the Eighteenth Century. This statement anyone, who 
has read the remarkable debates in the Virginia Consti- 

t Anburey, supra, 360. 2 Id., 393. 
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tutional Convention of 1829-30, can readily credit. All 
of the first library, accumulated by Randolph at Bizarre, 
which appears to have been quite a valuable one, was 
destroyed by fire’; but, at his death, he had accumulated 
at Roanoke one of the most valuable private libraries in 
the United States. ‘‘I blush for my own people when I 
compare the selfish prudence of a Yankee with the gener- 
ous confidence of a, Virginian,’’ wrote Wm. Ellery Chan- 
ning in 1799 from Richmond, when he was teaching in the 
family of David Meade Randolph: 


“Here I find great vices but greater virtues than I left 
behind me. There is one single trait which attaches me to 
the people I live with more than all the virtues of New Eng- 
land—they love money less than we do; they are more dis- 
interested; their patriotism is not tied to their purse strings. 
Could I only take from the Virginians their sensuality and 
their slaves, I should think them the greatest people in the world. 
As it is, with afew great virtues, they have innumerable vices.’’? 


Generous words on the whole—all the more generous 
because of the crust of prejudice through which they had 
to break their way—that might well have elicited a re- 
sponsive tribute from some Southern pen to the sterling 
virtues of the New England character. Laying aside all 
invidious comparisons, the almost unmurmuring fortitude, 
with which Virginia bore the load of restrictive fatuity, 
imposed by Jefferson upon her industry, and the glow of 
resentful patriotism, which, during the war of 1812, was 
too much for even Randolph’s prestige in his District, 
would appear to bear out the general tenor of what 
Channing says in one respect. Forty years later, William 
Cullen Bryant, another New Englander, expressed the 
opinion that ‘‘whatever may be the comparison in other 
respects, the South certainly has the advantage over us 
in point of manners.’ 


ay. Ris Diary: 4 Memoir of W. E.C., v. 1, 82. 
3 Hist. of U. S., by Adams, v. 1, 132 
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“The time has not yet come,” said Josiah Quincy Jr. in 1892, 
“to estimate with impartiality the class of Southern gentle- 
men, to which Randolph belongs. Many of them were men of 
great ability and singular fascination of manner.’! ‘There 
is a suavity and grace in the manners of gentlemen of the 
first rank in this state and a peculiar fascination in their 
elocution,” wrote Dr. James Waddel Alexander to Dr. Hall 
from Petersburg, “‘which you will understand better if you 
have ever seen Tazewell, Clay or John Randolph.’”’? (a) 

Of the upper-class Virginians, who resided in Ran- 
dolph’s District and in other parts of Southside Virginia 
adjacent to it, we obtain many pleasing views in his 
journals and letters. It is a fact not usually realized that, 
while the primary education of the general mass of the 
Virginia people before the Civil War fell lamentably below 
the standard at which Jefferson, with his catholic sympa- 
thies, aimed, and Massachusetts actually attained, 
academic and collegiate education was more common in 
Virginia than in any other State of the Union.’ After the 
Revolution, young men in Southside Virginia, of the same 
class as Randolph, were usually educated at William and 
Mary, Princeton, and Hampden-Sydney College, in Prince 
Edward County. To the latter institution, especially, 
which has been maintained, at times, under circumstances 
of extreme discouragement, the people of Southside 
Virginia are deeply indebted. How true this is a brief 
glance at the names of the many distinguished and useful 
men who derived their intellectual nurture from its teach- 
ing will clearly establish. After leaving college, South- 
side Virginia contemporaries of Randolph, who occupied 
the same social station as himself, settled down, some to 
purely professional pursuits, but the majority wholly, or, 
in connection with some other vocation, to the life of a 
planter in the tranquil homes, scattered along the banks 


22 Oe 2 Jan. 27, 1826, go Yrs.’ Familiar Letters. v. 1, 93. 
3 Old Churches, etc., of Va., by Meade, 90 (note); The. Cotton Kingdom, 
Yale University Press, by Wm. E. Dodd, 111 (note). 
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of the James, the Appomattox and the Staunton, which 
were, in most instances, the abodes of a strong religious 
faith; of an unsullied domestic purity and fidelity; and ofa 
manly dignity and simplicity of bearing in all the ordinary 
social relationships of life, and, as a rule, of a just sense of 
responsibility too for the servile beings clustered about 
them. These houses for the most part were flimsy and 
plain, in comparison with the ‘‘magnificent’’ mansions in 
eastern Virginia which excited the admiration of de 
Chastellux,' (a); and the best of them would be regarded as 
very modest dwellings in our time in point of scope and 
design; and, in conveniences, according to modern stand- 
ards, they were almost wholly wanting. But it is land 
and caste, and not necessarily splendid houses or a fat 
purse, which make a true aristocracy, and, separated as 
this class of landowners was, by the impassable gulf of 
slavery, from the blacks, and by marked social distinctions, 
based on education and similar principles, from the less 
fortunate whites, they were a true aristocracy in spirit; 
though too amenable to the bit of American constitutional 
restraints ever to get out of friendly and sympathetic 
touch with the poorer whites. So far as wealth was con- 
cerned, their good fortune was mainly specious. Slave 
labor was sadly deficient, of course, in intelligence, energy, 
and zeal. In consequence, the life of the master was 
likely to be one long, daily conflict with inefficiency and 
wastefulness. If he was too lenient, nothing, or next to 
nothing, was done; if he relied too far upon work extorted 
by fear, he incurred the reprobation of his more conscien- 
tious and easy-going neighbors. It was a saying of 
Charles Bruce, of Charlotte County, who was the owner 
of many slaves, that ‘‘slavery cheated the master with the 
semblance of wealth.” “A Virginia estate is plenty of 
serfs, plenty of horses, but not a shilling”? Randolph 
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declared. During the industrial depression that existed 
in Virginia between 1820 and 1840, he predicted that, 
instead of the master advertising for the runaway slave, 
the slave would soon be advertising for the runaway 
master. There is a letter among the papers of Creed 
Taylor from the widow of one of the Randolphs, requesting 
him as her agent to discharge her debts when her tobacco 
was sold, and “ask credit until harvest for 25 lbs. white 
sugar.”’* The shortcomings of slave labor, the many 
vicissitudes to which growing crops were subject, the 
exacting spirit of hospitality, created by the free and easy 
conditions of the old Virginia life, and, as the Virginia 
planter thought, the tariff burdens, imposed upon agri- 
culture by protection, in the interest of the Northern 
manufacturer, at times, reduced even such wealthy 
planters as Randolph himself to straitened circum- 
stances. But, living as the Southside Virginia planter 
did in the country, and blessed as he was with a genial 
sun, and a kindly soil and numerous servants, maintain- 
able at small expense, and, in a position, too, as he was to 
derive almost everything essential to human comfort or 
convenience from his own property, in many respects, he 
led a very care-free and delightful life. If he did not 
have much ready money, he had most of the things for 
which ready money is reasonably craved; if his dwelling 
lacked many of the mechanical improvements and labor- 
saving devices of modern times, the fact did not make 
much difference when he had so many human mechanisms 
about him to perform their functions. Writing to Dr. 
Hall from Charlotte County on May Ig, 1826, Dr. 
James Waddel Alexander said: 


“The manners of the people are plain, frank, hospitable 
and independently proud of their Virginianism and all its 
peculiarities. I suppose that no set of people in the world 
live more at their ease, or indeed more luxuriously, so far as 

1 Green Creek, Feb. 20, 1810, Creed Taylor MSS. 
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eating and drinking are concerned. No farmer would think 
of sitting down to dinner with less than four dishes of meat or 
to breakfast without several different kinds of warm bread.’’* 


Tested by the criteria of austerer societies, such pro- 
fusion may not bespeak very high standards of frugality 
and thrift, but it at least furnishes abundant indications 
of the animal comfort which, since the day, when Sully 
hoped to see a chicken in the pot of every peasant, has 
been the prime requirement of human happiness. 

But it would be a grave mistake to think of Randolph’s 
District and its circumjacent territory as a region where 
little or no thought was paid by anyone to prudential con- 
siderations. Many of the Southside Virginians handled 
little cash from year to year, but others were more fortu- 
nate; and a certain amount of accumulation went on in 
Southside Virginia, as it does in every other community, 
where ‘“‘gold, bright and yellow, hard and cold, heavy to 
get and light to hold” is an object of desire. On March 
22, 1814, Randolph wrote to Josiah Quincy from Rich- 
mond: “Some of our people, particularly in my quarter 
of the country, are rich.’”’? Indeed, in the same letter, he 
said that you could almost smell ‘“‘the rum and cheese, 
and loaf, lump and muscovado sugar”’ out of which some 
mushroom fortunes had sprung. Some four years later, 
he wrote to Key from Roanoke: 


“The state of manners around me cannot be paralleled, I 
believe, on the face of the earth—all engaged in unremitting 
devotion in the worship of 


‘The least erected spirit 
That fell from heaven.’ 


This pursuit I know to be general throughout the land, indeed, 
I fear throughout the world; but elsewhere it is tempered by 
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the spirit of society and even by a love of ostentation or of 
pleasure.’’! 


On May 19, 1826, writing to Dr. Hall from the vicinity 
of Charlotte Court House, Dr. James Waddel Alexander 
said: “This is a rich and fertile region, producing great 
quantities of prime tobacco, and, of course, growing 
wealthy.” 7 James Bruce, who resided at Woodburn in Hali- 
fax County, died in 1837 leaving a fortune of between a mil- 
lion and a half and two million dollars; a regal one for his 
day.* It was derived from the profits of both trade and 
planting, and was perhaps one of the few private fortunes 
in the United States at that time which at all approximated 
those of Stephen Girard and John Jacob Astor. One of 
Randolph’s neighbors tells us that Randolph declared on one 
occasion at Roanoke, in the year 1832, that the Nullification 
crisis was so menacing that he would not take Mr. Girard’s 
or Mr. Bruce’s bond for 18c.* It is comparatively easy to 
see how Girard could have amassed his great fortune in Com- 
merce, in such a city as Philadelphia, or John Jacob Astor his 
in the Fur Trade, but that James Bruce should have acquired 
such a fortune as his, in the early part of the 19th century, in 
such a thinly settled, wholly agrarian, country as that trav- 
ersed by the Staunton River, is a thing that some competent 
biographer might well undertake to explain. If tradition may 
be believed, sagacity, integrity, and an equable temper were 
the main factors that entered into his success; but a highly- 
developed instinct of prudence seems to have had something 
to do with it too. “I am fond,’ he wrote on one occasion to 
a correspondent, “of taking two securities to a bond.” °(a) 


1 Garland, v. 2, 95. 
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Speaking of James Bruce, as he lived in. the year 1827, 
Dr. James Waddel Alexander says in one of his letters 
to Dre rials: 


“T have just returned from Halifax. ... My visit was 
principally to the family of Mr. Bruce to which I beg leave to 
introduce you. His house is noted for its hospitality, and 
presents to the bon vivant as great temptations as can well be 
found in Virginia. At Mr. Bruce’s, we seldom sat down to 
table during the week I spent there with less than 10 
strangers.’’? 


And Dr. Alexander adds: ‘‘I also visited Gen. Edward 
C. Carrington, who has a seat upon Dan River (which 
with the Staunton forms the Roanoke).... He is a 
scholar and a gentleman and has large possessions.’’ 
Berry Hill, the seat of General Carrington, was afterwards 
purchased before the Civil War, by James C. Bruce, the 
son of the James Bruce just mentioned, and the home 
built by him is still standing; and, with its imposing 
Doric front, flanking subsidiary structures and other 
striking features, is one of the stateliest and handsomest 
monuments of the Slave Erain the South. It and Staun- 
ton Hill, the home of Charles Bruce, in Charlotte County, 
built in 1848, are perhaps the most interesting relics in 
Southside Virginia at the present time of that Era. The 
display of silver in these two houses would compare favor- 
ably with any in the United States today, except in the 
very wealthiest homes; and the items of silver in the Berry 
Hill collection even included silver bedroom wash basins 
and toilet articles.2 Another spacious and imposing 
mansion in the region, in which Randolph resided, was 
Prestwould, in Mecklenburg County, the home of Sir 
Peyton Skipwith, the father of St. George Tucker’s second 
wife. Each of these three celebrated mansions stood out 
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in alto relievo from its primitive environment upon a back- 
ground of thousands of acres of land. The estate in 
Amelia County, to which William B. Giles retired in 1815, 
when sick and in political eclipse, is thus described by 
D. R. Anderson in his biography of Giles: 


“‘His spacious plantation of 3,000 acres, with its comfortable 
mansion, furnished in solid mahogany, adorned with costly 
silver plate, and equipped with its bountiful supply of stock, 
shops, mills, dairies and barns, afforded the conveniences and 
distractions suited for the relief of a wearied body and mind.’’? 


“Rich,” too, if Dr. James Waddel Alexander was not 
wrong, was more than one branch of the Venable family 
of Prince Edward County.? Banister Lodge, in Halifax 
County, one of the Clark homes, where Randolph was 
occasionally a guest; Ingleside, near Charlotte Court 
House, built in 1810 by Col. Thomas Read; and Green 
Hill, the home of the Pannills, in Campbell County, are 
good specimens of the more substantial homes of the 
Southside Virginia planter in Randolph’s time.? But 
houses like these were quite exceptional. As a general 
thing, the homes in Randolph’s District of even the most 
prominent members of his class had nothing about them 
to attract the eye either in point of magnitude or archi- 
tectural finish; though in the vicinity of Petersburg there 
were ‘‘not a few very splendid mansions,” if Dr. James 
Waddel Alexander has not lauded them too highly.‘ 
Indeed, some homes in Southside Virginia, that were the 
seats of a refined and generous hospitality, would not now 
be considered good enough, in respect to either size or 
external pretensions, for the superintendent of one of our 
city parks, or the lodge keeper of one of our opulent mer- 
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chants. The truth of what we say will be verified if the 
reader will turn to the illustrations of Oakland, one of the 
Cocke homes; Clifton, one of the Harrison homes, and 
Union Hill, one of the Page homes, in Cumberland County; 
and Bellmont, one of the Cary homes, in Buckingham 
County, all seats of families of the very highest social 
position, which appear in Lancaster’s Historic Virginia 
Homes and Churches; a memorable book that deserves 
the frequent use and praise which it receives. It was not 
the scale of these homes but the indwelling spirit, bred of 
ancient family traditions and the genuine sense of superi- 
ority, fostered by a highly stratified social order, which 
made their inmates, however crude or cramped or com- 
monplace their surroundings, quasi-aristocrats. 

As such, they had, generally speaking, the virtues which 
belong to a quasi-aristocracy; a far better thing, at any 
rate, than any legalized aristocracy; that is to say, pride 
of character, a nice sense of honor, courage, freedom from 
sordid passions and vulgar propensities, courtesy and 
chivalrous deference for womanhood. And their health- 
ful, open-air pursuits and remoteness from the vanities 
and dissipations of city life, if nothing else, saved them, to 
a great extent, from the enervation and sensual indulgence 
which are only too likely to accompany real privilege. 
What their women were at their best, no reader of ours, 
familiar with Dr. George W. Bagby’s Old Virginia Gen- 
tleman, or Thomas Nelson Page’s inimitable In Ole Vir- 
ginia, can be at a loss to know. No one,.we suppose, 
seriously disputes the fact that the standard of female 
delicacy and honor, to which the lives of these women 
were adjusted, was quite as high as any that has ever 
existed in any civilized society. In saying this, we weigh 
every word, nay, every syllable as deliberately as John 
Randolph would have spoken them. The simile of the 
Southern poet, Daniel B. Lucas, “‘like violets our virgins 
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pure and tender,” haunts the memory of the Virginian, 
because it is so true to the rich measure of chastity and 
unselfish affection which inspired it, and we need not go 
further than John Randolph himself for a winning picture 
of what the Virginia matron with her distaff was. Speak- 
ing in Congress of domestic manufactures, he is reported 
to have said: 


“T have, from a sort of obstinacy, that belongs to me, laid 
aside the external use of these manufactures, but I am their 
firm friend, and of the manufacturer also. They are no new 
things to me; no Merino hobby of the day. I have known 
them from my infancy. I have been almost tempted to 
believe from the similarity of character and avocations that 
Hector had a Virginian wife; that Lucretia herself—for she 
displayed the spirit of a Virginian matron—was a Virginian 
lady. Where were they found? Spinning among their 
handmaids. What was the occupation of a Virginian wife; her 
highest ambition? To attend to her domestic and household 
cares; to dispense medicine and food to the sick; to minister 
to the comfort of her family, her servants and her poor 
neighbors, where she had any. At the sight of such a woman, 
his heart bowed down and did her reverence.’’* (a) 


And this it did in the case of Mrs. Tabb of Amelia 
County. 


“Poor Mrs. Tabb,” he wrote to Dr. Brockenbrough, “by 
the death of Mrs. Coupland is saddled with two more helpless 
grandchildren. She is the best and noblest creature living; 
and I pray God that I may live once more to see her—a true 
specimen of the old Virginia matron.’’” 


And we know no verses at which John Quincy Adams, 
who was an able and accomplished statesman, but whose 
poetry, as a rule, was as purely mechanical as the rhythm 
of a creaking saw, ever tried his uninspired hand which 
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are more readable than these hitherto unpublished ones, 
dated Aug. 7, 1841, in which, in his old age, he honored 
with his homage the beautiful presence and lovely spirit 
of a daughter of Southside Virginia, Ellen Bruce: 


“To Miss Ellen B—: 


“Oh! wherefore, Lady was my lot 
Cast from thine own so far; 
Why, by kind fortune, live we not 
Beneath one blessed star? 
For had thy thread of life and mine 
But side by side been spun; 
My heart had panted to entwine 
The tissue into one. 


And why should time conspire with space 
To sever us in twain? 

And wherefore have I run my race 

And cannot start again? 

Thy thread how long! How short is mine! 
Mine spent—thine scarce begun! 

Alas! we never can entwine 

The tissue into one! 


But take my blessing on thy name; 
The blessing of a sire, 

Not from a lover’s furnace flame; 
‘Tis from a holier fire; 

A thread unseen beside of thine 

By fairy forms is spun, 

And holy hands shall soon entwine 
The tissue into one.’’* 


Next in the social scale, was the class of smaller land- 
owners. They differed from the larger landowners only 
in that they owned less land, were possessed of less edu- 
cation, and enjoyed less social standing; but they owned 
enough land to entitle them to exercise the franchise, and 
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their political and material interests were identical with 
those of their wealthier and more consequential neighbors. 

Then came the landless whites. They were poor and 
illiterate, but, as a rule, independent in spirit, brave, and 
honest, and as jealous of female chastity as their social 
superiors. These virtues they were all the more sedulous 
to cultivate because they alone, aside from the color of 
their skins, established any real distinction between them 
and the negro. Their position was, in many respects, a 
pathetic one. They had no land themselves; they shrank 
from laboring side by side with the slaves of those who 
had; and yet they lived in a community where agriculture 
was for all practical purposes the sole breast of the State. 
The result was that they were compelled to earn a more 
or less precarious subsistence by turning their hands to 
such uncertain tasks as they could. Since no one could 
vote, who did not own 25 acres of land in the country, 
or a city lot, they were without political power, and, for 
that reason, as well as by reason of their poverty, were 
regarded with derision by the negro as ‘‘po’ white trash.” 
(a) In the same sentence, in which the Duc de Liancourt 
speaks of the taste of the Virginians of the first class for 
reading, he adds: ‘‘But the populace is perhaps more 
ignorant there [Virginia] than elsewhere.”’ It was cer- 
tainly very illiterate in Randolph’s District, owing to the 
want of a proper system of general public education; and 
to him the barbarous vernacular of the unlettered portion 
- of his fellow-countrymen was always a source of amuse- 
ment, slightly dashed with derision. In his Diary, he 
entered the following specimens of their syntax and 
pronunciation, under the head “Virginiana.” No 
Southside Virginian at any rate can read them today 
without realizing that Virginia, even under the instruction 
of her present public schools, is as slow to abjure her 
native speech as Patrick Henry thought an American 
ought to be to ‘‘abjure his native victuals.”’ 
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“T happened at Curnull Purnull’s, un thah wuz a purdi- 
geous stawm that blow’d down all the cawn; but the Curnull 
give us a heap o’ grog, un we sot it up agin. 

The gals was agwine to meetin but they war abliged to 
return back hoame. 

Cuffy bresh my coat might clean us I’m agwine a coatin 
un doan tetch it with yo finguz a’ter you’ve done; else you'll 
dutty it. 

One chick’n done lawce he ma-am-y. 

Cap’n Dannil mecks a famous crop. 

A rapid price; i.e. high. 

Cuvvawtin (curvetting applied not to a horse but a man). 

Skeerd (scared). Sheer (share). Cheer (chair). 

He is in a proper fix (a bad situation). 

He done (did) it out of ambition (i.e. malice—never used in 
its proper sense) (‘‘ambition,”’ Jul. Caesar, Shaksp.) 

He is ruined by paying intruss (i.e. interest). 

He attacted (attacked) him about it, and channelged (chal- 
lenged) him.” 


And so on. 
Nor were barbarisms like these always confined to the 
lower classes of the whites. ‘‘ Whoever said ‘wuz’ but you 


and the Chief Justice,’’ Randolph exclaimed impatiently 
on one occasion to a slothful woman who had insisted that 
“she wug a-making’’ his coffee. He was referring, of 
course, to John Marshall.* 

Then came the free blacks. They occupied a position 
as equivocal as that which produced the saying of the 
Haitien blacks that a mulatto hates his father and despises 
his mother. By the whites, though nominally free, he was 
not allowed to vote, hold office, or testify against a white 
man, and was accorded a far more limited measure of 
social intercourse than the slave, with whom their relations 
were often intimate and affectionate in the highest degree. 
In other words, his freedom did not bring him any 
closer to the superior race, though it sensibly separated 
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him from sympathetic communion with his own. 
Under such circumstances, a free black found himself 
greeted on every side by sullen brows and averted looks, 
and he would have had more moral and _ intellectual 
stamina than the white man himself, if he had not fre- 
quently become more or less of a thief and a vagabond. 
Speaking of the slaves, manumitted by Richard Ran- 
dolph, and relying upon a history of them, published by 
a Col. Madison, Dr. James Waddel Alexander says: 
“They have almost become extinct; those who remain are 
wandering and drunken thieves, degraded below the level 
of humanity and beyond the reach of gospel means.’’? 

This description, we are satisfied, is gloomier than the 
real facts warranted. During the Slave Era, it was hard 
to get at the truth about the slaves; and the truth about 
the free black was with still more difficulty, perhaps, 
arrived at. The Charlotte County slaves, Dr. James 
Waddel Alexander thought “unspeakably superior to the 
Northern free blacks.’”’? 

And lastly came the slave. Theoretically, he was the 
mere thrall of his master; his “‘ox, his ass, his anything,” 
to use the words of Petruchio, with no legal right except 
that of not being deprived of his life by his master by 
downright murder. But, apart from his liability to sale 
and lasting separation from all his family connections and 
local ties, which was the capital reproach of slavery, his 
lot in Southside Virginia was by no means a very harsh 
one. On this point, nothing can be more valuable than 
the testimony of Dr. James Waddel Alexander, who came 
to Charlotte County with all the prepossessions of a 
Northern man against slavery, and resided there for 
several years in the very closest association with both 
whites and blacks, and was subsequently in the habit of 
returning on visits to the locality in which he had resided. 
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Shortly after reaching Virginia, in a letter to Dr. Hall 
from Petersburg, he indulged in these interesting reflec- 
tions: 


“The number of blacks which I met in the streets at first 
struck me with surprise; but now everything has become 
familiar. When I consider how much of the comfort, luxury 
and style of Southern gentlemen would be retrenched by the 
removal of the slave population, I can no longer wonder at the 
tenacity with which they adhere to their pretended rights. 
The servants, who wait upon genteel families, in consequence of 
having been bred among refined people all their lives, have 
often as great an air of gentility as their masters. The comfort 
of slaves in this country is greater, I am persuaded, than that 
of the free blacks as a body in any part of the United States. 
They are no doubt maltreated in many instances; so are 
children; but in general, they are well clad, well fed, and kindly 
treated. Ignorance is their greatest curse, and this must ever 
follow in the train of slavery. The bad policy and destructive 
tendency of the system is increasingly felt; you hear daily 
complaints on the subject from those who have most servants. 
But what can they do? Slavery was not their choice. They 
cannot and ought not to turn them loose. They cannot afford 
to transport them; and generally the negroes would not con- 
sent to it. The probable result of this state of things is one 
which philanthropists scarcely dare contemplate.’’? 


When Dr. Alexander next passed through Petersburg, 
on his way to Charlotte County, after a vacation at the 
North for the recovery of his health which had been 
seriously impaired by “‘a bilious fever,’’ he was not quite 
in the state of body or mind to see things exactly as he had 
done on his first arrival in Virginia. 


“The dirty, gloomy, ugly town of Petersburg,”’ he says, 
“presents the same appearance as it did three years ago, when 
I entered it for the first time. I now perceived that I was 
in Virginia by the gangs of negroes, some with burdens on 
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their heads, others driving wagons of cotton and tobacco, 
women arrayed in men’s hats, and children with scarcely any 
raiment at all.’’? 


But, when he got back to Charlotte County, and to 
what he called ‘‘the forests, the streams, 


‘The mossed oaks, 
Which have outlived the eagle,’ 


of Virginia’’?; he was soon the captive of the hamadryad 
again, and again seeing things in his usual way, that is, 
perhaps, just a little couleur de rose. Even on the abolition 
question there then prevailed, he thought, a moderation 
much in advance of the temper that he had witnessed less 
than three years before.3 This opinion was expressed 
five years after the death of John Randolph. Some four 
years later, he reached the interesting conclusion that a 
gradual emancipation was that to which the interior 
economy of the North-Southern States was tending, and 
that which it would reach; that it was inevitable, and that 
it was craved by thousands of the whites in Southside 
Virginia.4 Nor apparently did anything ever happen to 
make him change his mind on this subject. Two years 
afterwards, he communicated to Dr. Hall the statement of 
some Virginian that the opinion was openly expressed 
every day more and more in his part of Virginia that 
slavery was a curse economically’; and, upwards of ten 
years later, and only six years before the beginning of the 
Civil War, he penned these remarkable words: . 


“‘T am deeply convinced that a majority of the South will 
one day come to the point of mitigating slavery, so far as to 
make it a sort of feudal apprenticeship; and that it will be 
abolished. Every year—even in the face of Northern rebuke 
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—hundreds of new voices are raised in behalf of marriage, 
integrity of families and license to read. Toa practical mind 
it is striking that abolitionism has abolished no slavery.””* 


Notwithstanding his sympathy with the trend of Vir- 
ginian sentiment in favor of emancipation, Dr. Alexander 
did not favor immediate emancipation. In 1848, he wrote 
toMOreatiall 


“That the most miserable portion, physically and morally, 
of the black race, in the United States, is the portion which 
is free, I am as well assured as I can be of any similar propo- 
sition. That immediate emancipation would be a crime 
I have no doubt.’’? 


The abolition agitation, it is also interesting to note, 
Dr. Alexander held responsible for a most important 
change in the legislation of Virginia in regard to the slave, 
which was enacted after he had returned to the North. 
Writing when on a visit to Charlotte County, he said: 
“The law (thanks to the meddling of anti-slavery societies) 
forbids schools and public teaching to read; it was not so 
when I lived here.’’3 These views, as is well known, were 
also those of the Rev. Dr. Nehemiah Adams, of Boston, 
who spent three months, during the decade before the Civil 
War, in the study of slavery in Georgia, South Carolina, 
and Virginia; and, despite his original prepossessions 
against it, on his return to Boston, gave this advice to the 
North: ‘Hands off! the question is a domestic one best 
settled by the South, and only delayed and hampered by 
interference from without.” The idea that the post- 
revolutionary sentiment in Virginia, in favor of the aboli- 
tion of slavery, which was so earnestly shared by Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, Henry and Edmund Randolph, was a 
mere spasm of eleutheria, is not maintainable. Never in 
an abolition convention was the institution of slavery 
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more unsparingly denounced than it was in the Virginia 
Legislature of 1831-32 by some of the most distinguished 
Virginians of that time; and never was the sense of its 
dangers, its evils, and its injustice so keen in Virginia as 
it was when that Legislature all but succeeded in making 
the proper provision for its gradual termination. Among 
its opponents in Southside Virginia, were two of the ablest 
Presidents that Hampden-Sydney College has ever had— 
William Maxwell and John Holt Rice. Speaking of Max- 
well in 1827, Dr. James Waddel Alexander said: 


“He is, in my judgment, the very best orator I know any- 
where. I have never heard Tazewell, with whom he maintains 
a successful competition at the bar. Mr. Maxwell is a man of 
wealth and influence, and he casts both, with great effect, into 
the scale of Christianity. He is, though a native Virginian, 
the faithful and fearless champion of the oppressed Africans. 
For a publication of his on this subject the Norfolk people 
menaced him with an application of tar and feathers. When 
he avowed himself the author of the paper, which was pub- 
lished anonymously, his opposers shrunk away before a 
character so universally revered. He is a bachelor, lives in 
good style, has an elegant library, is a most agreeable com- 
panion and a finished scholar.’’* 


On April 14, 1827, the Rev. Dr. John Holt Rice wrote to 
the Rev. Dr. Archibald Alexander: ‘I have long had it 
as an object, dearest to my heart, to get Virginia free from 
Slavery’’?; and, in the same letter, reading the signs which 
Dr. James Waddel Alexander was reading too, he said: 
“There is a march of opinion on the subject which would, 
if uninterrupted, at no distant date, annihilate this evil 
[slavery] in Virginia. I have no doubt of it.”’* Still other 
instructive and agreeable observations on the slave in 
Charlotte County appear in Dr. James Waddel Alexan- 


1 May 13, 1827, 4o Yrs.’ Familiar Letters, by Dr. Alexander, v. 1, 104. 
2 Memoir of the Rev. John H. Rice, by Wm. Maxwell, 313. 
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der’s Familiar Letters. ‘‘In all this country,’ he wrote 
from Ingleside in that county, ‘‘there is no sign or sus- 
picion of any suffering. I have renewed my acquaintance 
with a large number of the old blacks, and have been 
struck with the ease of their life.’ These words were 
written in 1855; but slavery in Charlotte County in that 
year was not materially different from what it was 25 or 
30 years before. If there was any cruelty practiced upon 
the slave in that county, or if the slaves there harbored 
any animosity towards their masters, the fact was not 
brought to the attention of Dr. James Waddel Alexander : 


“‘T do believe,’ he wrote to Dr. Hall, “that there are a dozen 
on this estate who would risk their lives in an instant for my 
wife. They are under ordinary masters a happy people. . 
Several wait on my wife who are as well bred and (in heart) 
refined as ladies.’’? 


In another letter, he declared: 


“‘T am more and more convinced of the injustice we do 
slaveholders. Of their feelings towards their negroes I can 
form a better notion than formerly by examining my own 
towards the slaves who wait on my wife and mind my children. 
It is a feeling most like that we have to near relations. Nan- 
ette is a mild but active brown woman with whom I would 
trust any interest we have. She is an invalid, however, and 
in the North, would long since have died in an almshouse. 
As it is, she will be well housed, well fed, protected and happy 
if she lives to be 100. There are two blind women, 80-90, 
on this estate who have done nothing for years.’’3 Dr. Alex- 
ander also had this to tell Dr. Hall: 


“Mrs. ’s cook (emerita), Patty, she says, ‘is as 
pious a woman, and a lady of as delicate sensibilities as I 
ever saw; she is one of the very best friends I have in the 

1 Apr. 20, 1855, v. 2, 208. 


2Mar. 21, 1842, go Yrs.’ Familiar Letters, v. 1, 353. 
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world.’ ’’* Such a declaration brings home to us very 
pointedly the affectionate intimacy which often existed 
between the mistress and her servant under the patriar- 
chal slave conditions of Southside Virginia. The care- 
less levity with which servitude was accepted by the 
younger blacks, at any rate, is amusingly brought out 
by Dr. Alexander: ‘One of Mrs. LeGrand’s black girls, 
aet. 14, said more than once to my wife, with a face of 
great importunity, ‘Miss Betsy do pray ax Missum to gi’ 
me to ye.”*? In nothing was Dr. James Waddel Alex- 
ander so much interested as in the religious improvement 
of the blacks; and both in his Life of his father, the Rev. 
Dr. Archibald Alexander, and in his Familiar Letters, he 
imparts much valuable information on that point. The 
names of black communicants at Cub Creek Church in 
Charlotte County, he assures us in his Life of his father, 
exceeded those of the whites, and were probably more 
than 1007; Dr. James Waddel Alexander also speaks of 
a preacher named Skidmore, himself a slaveholder, who 
had some thirty plantations under his charge, at one of 
which he preached every evening to the blacks. His sys- 
tem was to enroll the names of his hearers and to conduct 
the meeting on the plan of a class meeting.4 “I am much 
affected by the negro singing,’’ Dr. Alexander adds. 
“There is a softness in their voices which penetrates me, 
and in these meetings they all sing down to the infants.”’s 
In another place, he speaks of the negro-singing at a 
meeting as being true enough in tone to have satisfied 
Haydn.® These remarks remind us of the profound 
truth that Randolph uttered when he said that the negro 


is musical but not poetical.7 
Dr. James Waddel Alexander energetically strove both 


17d., v. 1, 351. 2'Oct.-19, 1838, tid. V..1,{271. SP 576 
4 40 Yrs.’ Familiar Letters, by Dr. Alexander, v. 1, 351. 
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by preaching and conversational exhortation to inspire 
the slaves about him with a proper sense of religious 
responsibility ; and he appears to have taken a very favor- 
able view of their capacity for religious instruction. Some 
of the negroes about Ingleside seemed to him to be as good 
and experienced Christians as any white people of the 
laboring class.‘ He even tells us that many of the negroes 
around Charlotte Court House seemed to him to be genu- 
ine saints.?. That they were, however, we must say frank- 
ly, we do not believe; if for no other reason because we 
have never met with any white persons of that description. 
Dr. James Waddel Alexander undoubtedly saw slavery 
at its best in the refined and Christian community with 
which he was connected, first, as a pastor, and then as a 
visitor; and his Northern prejudices against it were 
doubtless to some degree qualified by his Virginian descent 
and Virginian wife, though he was but a mere child when 
his father left Virginia, and he did not marry Elizabeth 
C. Cabell, the daughter of Dr. Geo. Cabell, until he had 
expressed the same ideas about the Virginia slave that he 
expressed after marriage; but that the testimony of so 
able and upright a man in regard to the real condition of 
the ante-bellum negro in Southside Virginia is entitled to 
an uncommon degree of respect is too manifest to require 
emphasis. 

But it would be grave error to imagine that the whites 
in Randolph’s District did not differ materially from the 
whites in Tidewater Virginia. What has been loosely 
called the cavalier element in Virginia was well represented 
in such families as the Randolphs, the Pages, and the 
Harrisons, of Cumberland County, and the Carringtons, 
of Cumberland and Charlotte Counties; but, in Cumber- 
land County, which included, until 1761, the territory, 
now known as Buckingham County, and in Prince Ed- 


‘ Apr. 20, 1855, go Yrs.’ Familiar Letters, v. 2, 208. 
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ward and Charlotte Counties there was, after the middle 
of the 18th century, a large Presbyterian element which 
gave a character of its own to the population of those 
counties. Many years before the Revolution, they were 
frequently visited by the great Presbyterian missionary 
and preacher, Samuel Davies, of Delaware, who became 
generally known as the Apostle of Virginia; and, about 
1735, under the leadership of John Caldwell, the grand- 
father of John C. Calhoun, Presbyterian settlements were 
effected on Cub Creek, in Charlotte County, on Buffaloe 
Creek, in Prince Edward County, and at Hat Creek and 
Concord, in Campbell County. Later, the Cub Creek 
Church, another Presbyterian Church, at Briery, in Prince 
Edward County, and Hampden-Sydney Academy, after- 
wards Hampden-Sydney College, established in Prince 
Edward County in 1775 by the Presbytery of Hanover, 
became leading centers of Presbyterian influence in the 
United States. Among the remarkable men, who were 
at one time or other Presidents of Hampden-Sydney, in its 
early history, were Samuel Stanhope Smith, its first 
president, a graduate of Princeton, who afterwards be- 
came President of that institution; John Blair Smith, the 
brother of Samuel Stanhope Smith and likewise a graduate 
of Princeton, who afterwards became President of Union 
College, New York; Dr. Archibald Alexander, who after- 
wards became the first professor of Theology in the 
Princeton Theological Seminary, and Dr. Moses Hoge, 
whose eloquence was greatly admired by John Randolph. 
(a) Among its professors, when Dr. Archibald Alexander 
was its President, was Dr. John Holt Rice, a “‘tiuly great 
and extraordinary man”’ in the opinion of Dr. Archibald 
Alexander,* who was later offered the Presidency of 
Princeton but declined it, and Dr. Conrad Speece, who 
had ‘‘a great mind,” in the opinion of Wm. Wirt.? Dur- 


1 Memoir of Rev. John Holt Rice, by Maxwell, 399. 
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ing the Presidency of Dr. Hoge, were laid the foundations 
of the Union Theological Seminary, which, until its 
removal, a few years ago, from Prince Edward County to 
Richmond, was associated for so many years in the public 
mind with Hampden-Sydney College. Under the headship 
of Dr. Rice, this institution acquired as high a reputation 
in the South as the Theological Seminary of Princeton 
enjoyed in the North, and it would be difficult to exagger- 
ate the extent to which the able and devoted men, who 
have been connected with it and Hampden-Sydney Col- 
lege have moulded the minds and characters of the 
people of Southside Virginia. The effect of the Cal- 
vinistic ministers, who taught at the two institutions, 
and of the different ministers, who filled the Presby- 
terian pulpits of Cumberland, Prince Edward, and 
Charlotte Counties after 1735, was to give to life in 
those counties a soberer and more earnest aspect than 
life usually wore among the more social and pleasure- 
loving inhabitants of Tidewater Virginia. Every few 
miles, along the woodland roads in Randolph’s District, 
stood some large, bare, quadrangular frame structure, 
with no more pretensions to architectural beauty or grace 
than a drygoods box, where Sunday after Sunday some 
dutiful Presbyterian divine expounded the stern dogmas 
of his creed, inculcated the purest and soundest principles 
of morality, confirmed the faith of the careless and waver- 
ing,and held up to the eyes of the penitent sinner the 
atoning blood of Christ Jesus. All of these faithful men 
were not Archibald Alexanders, or John Holt Rices, or 
Moses Hoges; certainly not such a sublime melting orator 
as the blind Presbyterian preacher, James Waddel, the 
father-in-law of Dr. Archibald Alexander, whose eloquence 
William Wirt has sketched in The British Spy with such 
a telling pencil. Men like these are rare at any time and 
anywhere; but far the greater portion of them were worthy 
of the Scotch Calvinism which, in the person of its minister, 
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experienced no difficulty in reconciling the narrowest 
income, the barest surroundings, and the plainest fare with 
dignity of character and bearing, a lofty standard of morals 
and deportment, profound learning, and the persuasive 
accents which captivate unwilling hearts. If the author 
were to take his reader to the humble edifice on Cub 
Creek, where the crook of John Caldwell brought together 
one of the first Presbyterian flocks in Southside Virginia, 
he could scarcely believe that, in such a building, in such 
a half-subdued wilderness, could such famous men as Dr. 
Archibald Alexander and Dr. John Holt Rice have ever 
pursued their sacred calling, and the incredulity of the 
reader would be hardly less outspoken were the author to 
take him a few miles west of Cub Creek Church to Roa- 
noke Church, another great four-square barn of later date 
and tell him that here at times in his boyhood, when the 
Roanoke Presbytery was holding its sessions, and every 
hospitable home in the vicinity was honored by having 
some clergyman billeted upon it, would be seen more than 
one debater or orator such as Robert L. Dabney, or 
Clement C. Vaughn, qualified to arrest and fix the atten- 
tion of any assemblage, however critical. 

Almost from the beginning of its existence as a civilized 
community, therefore, Randolph’s District was Presby- 
terian territory, and, under the influence, modified by 
slavery, of course, as everything else within its limits was, 
of the peculiar tenets and temperament of Presbyterian- 
ism. In Randolph’s time, there was no Episcopal rector 
in Charlotte County,' and there was no Methodist Church 
there until 18427; and, as there were no, or practically, 
no Catholics, the only sects, except the Methodists, who 
had some little strength here and there, to whom the 
spiritual welfare of the people in Randolph’s District was 
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committed, were the Presbyterians and the Baptists; and 
the influence of the latter, though considerable, was not 
determining. On the whole, the churches of these sects 
discharged their trusts with fidelity and efficiency, and 
were not only religious agencies but points about which 
no small part of the social life of their members circled. 
Indeed, Charles Bruce, the Charlotte County planter, to 
whom we have several times referred, bearing in mind the 
market reports and countryside gossip, of which they 
were no mean centers of propagation, was once heard to 
say that their communicants deserved no credit for 
attending their services with such punctilious regularity 
because they supplied these communicants with almost 
their only sources of social recreation and business intelli- 
gence. Be this as it may, the types of character, devel- 
oped by them, were often very different from those de- 
veloped by the Established Church, or even the Episcopal 
Church, as afterwards more or less evangelized. At 
times, great waves of religious enthusiasm, known as 
revivals, would sweep over them, blowing up the dying 
embers and bleaching ashes of sinking religious faith into 
quickened life, rekindling the love and fear, to which 
religion beyond any other human agency holds the keys, 
and filling the breasts of the indifferent, the selfish, and the 
depraved with tumultous feelings of mingled self-reproach 
and hope which sometimes found expression even in 
hysteria. And, at one time, there was an intestine con- 
troversy between the Old School and New School Pres- 
byterians in Southside Virginia sufficiently bitter to cause 
Dr. James Waddel Alexander to speak of it as “The Holy 
War.”’ In fact, he even said that it was ‘‘bellum plus- 
quam civile,”’ and divided house against house and mother 
against daughter." 

To realize how unlike, in some respects, the tone of 
society in Southside Virginia in Randolph’s day was from 
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that of the state of society, of which the Established 
Episcopal Church in Tidewater Virginia was one of the 
principal features, we need only turn to some of the par- 
ticularly conspicuous individuals, men and women, who 
were the fruits of Presbyterianism in the former region. 
One of the most conspicuous, Little Joe Morton, became 
an inhabitant of Charlotte County, then a part of Lunen- 
burg County, so early that when he built his log cabin 
near Little Roanoke Bridge, he did not have a neighbor 
nearer than 30 miles to protect his wife and children, when 
he was called away from home by his business as a sur- 
veyor. It was he who was employed at times by the 
Randolphs and others to look up lands in the country 
about his rude abode for which it might be desirable for 
them to secure patents. He is said to have been a bold 
pioneer, a staunch hunter, and a skilful tracker and 
rounder-up of wild horses, like those which gave Horse 
Pen Creek in Charlotte County its name.* The manner, 
in which this man became enlisted in the service of God, 
is thus narrated in a brief memoir of him which appeared 
in the Watchman and Observer for Feb. 18, 1847. 


‘“When Mr. Davies took long tours of preaching, which he 
usually did in the course of the year, he was commonly ac- 
companied by a pious young man not merely as a companion 
but as a pioneer, to ride on before and find a place of lodging; 
for many people were unwilling to receive a ‘New Light’ 
preacher into their houses in those days. In this service, 
young John Morton (father of Major Morton) was sometimes 
employed, for, having been converted under Mr. Davies’ 
ministry, he was delighted to have the opportunity of enjoying 
his company and pious conversation. The writer has often 
heard old Mrs. Morton, of Little Roanoke Bridge, cailed 
‘the Mother in Israel,’ relate the circumstance of Mr. Davies’ 
first visit to that place. Young John Morton, who was a 
relative, came one day to know whether Mr. Davies, the ‘New 
Light’ preacher, could be lodged there that night. Her hus- 

« Life of Dr. Archibald Alexander, by Dr. James Waddell Alexander, 180. 
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band, called by way of distinction Little Joe Morton, not being 
at the house, she could not answer. But when he was sent 
for from the field, and the question was proposed to him, after 
a few moments’ consideration, he answered in the affirmative; 
and Mr. Morton went back to the inn and brought Mr. Davies 
to the house; and with him Christ and salvation came to that 
house. Both of the heads of the family, under the influence 
of the gospel, as heard from Mr. Davies, became truly and 
eminently pious; and their conversion was the foundation of 
the Briery Congregation, of which Little Joe Morton was the 
first elder, and, before they had a regular minister, was more 
like a pastor than a ruling elder; for every Sabbath he would 
convene the people and read to them an evangelical sermon, 
and regularly catechise the children out of the shorter catechism. 
The writer never saw this excellent man, but he can truly say 
he never knew any layman to leave behind him a sweeter savor 
of piety. None was ever heard to speak of him, after his 
decease, otherwise than with respect, bordering on veneration; 
and all the children of this pious pair became members of the 
Presbyterian Church; and, if all their children and grand- 
children were collected together, who are members of the 
church, they would form a large congregation; and, among 
them, would be found several preachers of the Gospel.’’! 


Another prominent figure, in the early history of South- 
side Virginia Presbyterianism, was Col. Samuel Venable, 
who was a graduate of Princeton, as were his three 
brothers, Abraham, Richard, and Nathaniel, and many 
another braw young Southside Virginian. Dr. Arcihbald 
Alexander became acquainted with him in 1789, or 9 
years after he had graduated at Princeton, and, during the 
whole of his own life, was accustomed to speak of him as 
the most remarkable instance of wisdom, matured by 
experience and observation, that he had ever known; 
indeed, in this respect, he is said to have been fond of 
comparing him with Franklin.2 He resided in Prince 
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Edward County, and was successful enough as a merchant, 
to accumulate a large estate for his time. His wife was 
the daughter of the elder Judge Paul Carrington, and is 
said to have been a woman of uncommon vivacity, wit, 
and power of sarcasm; and they had twelve children, all 
of whom she lived to see married and converted.' In 
1842, no less than 142 descendants of this pair were living. ? 

Not unlike one of those devout women, who ministered 
to the comfort of the Apostles, was another individual 
who has been portrayed for us with sharp distinctness by 
her grateful contemporaries; that is Paulina Read, first 
the wife of Edmund Read, and afterwards of the Rev. 
Nash LeGrand, a Presbyterian minister. It was at her 
home, ‘“‘Retirement,’’ about two miles from Charlotte 
Court House, that Dr. Archibald Alexander resided for 
three or four years, during his pastorate in Charlotte 
County; and, thirty years afterwards, the same hospitable 
and Christian roof sheltered Dr. James Waddel Alexan- 
der, during his pastorate in the same county. Her plan- 
tation was contiguous with Ingleside, the plantation of 
Henry Carrington, which Dr. James Waddel Alexander 
occasionally visited after his pastorate in Charlotte 
County had ceased, and the two together contained about 
6,000 acres of land, which seem to have been kept in a 
well-tilled and highly productive condition.* In his Life 
of Dr. Archibald Alexander, Dr. James Waddel Alexander 
tells us that Mrs. LeGrand was widely known among 
Christians of every name in Virginia, and that probably 
no house in the land ever opened its doors to more minis- 
ters of the Gospel; that, indeed, a whole Presbytery was 
sometimes sheltered under her roof; and that her wealth 
was largely dispensed in acts of charity. He further tells 
us that though of a despondent turn as to her own spiritual 


* Life of Dr. Archibald Alexander, by Alexander, 129; and Forty Years’ 
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state, she was perpetually occupied with religious thoughts 
and employment, and was a devoted hearer of the Word; 
and that, when Dr. Archibald Alexander first came to 
Charlotte County, having been recently brought to the 
knowledge of the evangelical truth, she was full of zeal, 
and unwearied in her endeavors to second all Gospel 
labors. And how constant were the principles by which 
her conduct was governed may be inferred from what Dr. 
James Waddel Alexander had to say of her long after- 
wards in his Forty Years’ Familiar Letters, when he was on 
a visit to Charlotte County, after his return to Princeton: 


‘““Mrs. LeGrarid’s house is still full from day today. There 
is not a small mechanic or laboring family in all the village, or 
vicinage, who does not freely come to her for aid, or as freely 
enter her doors. I sincerely think I have never seen a human 
being who lived so much for others. Mere sacrifice of money 
is little: in her case it is sacrifice of health, time, privacy, 
convenience, ease, and (virtually) of life. She is about 78, 
and is ill enough any day to keep her bed, which she never kept 
except when in severe pain or extreme languor. Her cough is 
deadly and her extenuation extreme.’’? 


Later, when the news of Mrs. LeGrand’s death reached 
him, Dr. James Waddel Alexander used these tender 
words about her; not so tender, however, as to lose sight 
of the tenebrous shadows in which their object had worked 
out her salvation under the stern creed of Calvin: 


““T suppose I had no better friend on earth. Mrs. LeGrand 
has been an extraordinary woman. Her views of her own 
religious state were always dark. On every other point, no 
one could be less morbid or-more clear of sight. Her con- 
science and intrepidity exceeded all I ever read in books. 
I do not believe the human being lived to whom she 
durst not speak her mind. Her beneficence for 60 years has 
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been, so far as I know, unexampled. Like most planters, she 
had little ready money; but she has been a perennial fountain 
of good works. She has washed the saints’ feet; her notions 
of plainness were extreme; her personal attire was little above 
that of her servants in expense; she loved all of every sect who 
loved religion; and such as did not she exhorted and warned 
in a way which shames me when I write. She was distressingly 
exercised about slavery, but what could she do? She often 
asked me, but I was dumb. She had as many as possible 
taught to read and this up to the present time (1845). <A large 
number of her slaves are real Christians; not to speak of per- 
haps a hundred who have gone to Heaven. I fully believe 
that more of them have secured eternal life than would have 
been the case in any freedom conceivable.’’? 


Seven days later, in another letter to Dr. Hall, Dr. 
James Waddel Alexander said: 


“My father lived under her roof several years; so did I 
30 years after. My first interview with my wife was there. 
There also was my first ministry. A longer course of good 
doing (edxottz, Heb. xiii), I never knew. The executive 
part of Christianity seemed almost perfect in her.’’? 


In an earlier letter, Dr. James Waddel Alexander tells 
us that Mrs. LeGrand lodged and boarded “‘a good Epis- 
copalian (a Connecticut man but 20 years in Virginia) 
awaiting orders for his business among her slaves.”” “‘He 
has this moment,” he adds, ‘“‘returned on foot, and 
through a smart rain, from the overseer’s house, two miles 
off, where he instructed a group of 15 last night.’’3 

Indeed, Southside Virginia Presbyterianism seems to 
have even had its ascetic, a fact, happily, that has not 
often clouded the spirit of the healthy-minded people of 
that portion of Virginia. Referring in one of his letters to 
Dr. Hall to a recent visit to Prince Edward County, Dr. 
James Waddel Alexander says: 

1Feb. 10, 1845, Id., v. 2, 19. 2 Feb. 17, 1845, Id.,'v. 2, 21: 
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“T there saw such an instance of solitary life as I never 
before witnessed. Mrs. Spencer, a woman of nearly 80 years 
of age, has lived the life of a hermit for about 30 years. Her 
residence is a little log hut at a distance from any other habi- 
tation, and she suffers no living being to remain with her 
during the night, or for any long period during the day. Her 
victuals are cooked about half a mile off and sent to her once 
a day. She is crooked and withered; dresses always in white 
linen, and in the oldest fashion. Her whole time is spent in 
reading the Scriptures, singing and prayer. Visitors some- 
times have to remain nearly an hour at her door before she 
concludes the prayer in which she may be engaged. She is 
the most unearthly being I ever beheld; her conversation is 
pleasant and rational; and her religion seems to be unfeigned 
and ardent.’’* 


In his John Randolph, Henry Adams expresses the opin- 
ion that one of the reasons why Randolph’s constituents 
were so patient with him was because ‘“‘they were used to 
coarseness that would have sickened a Connecticut ped- 
dler.’’? Just how much coarseness it takes to sicken a 
Connecticut, or any other, peddler, we confess ourselves 
unable to decide. Not a little, we imagine, whether 
peddlers engaged in peddling wooden nutmegs or other 
wares. But, if what Adams meant to say was that the 
society, of which Randolph was a part, was a peculiarly 
coarse one, he simply did not state a fact. Social condi- 
tions in Southside Virginia, during Randolph’s time, had, 
of course, their shortcomings. Judged by latter day 
standards, they were marked by a certain degree of raw- 
ness and rustic simplicity such as one would naturally 
expect in communities which had but recently been 
frontier settlements and had not fully taken on the char- 
acter of a complex and long-established civilization. 


“I am under great uneasiness for Tudor,” Randolph wrote 
on one occasion to Josiah Quincy from Richmond. “There 
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is no field for him in his native country. Would you have him 
return here, attend a court every week, ride more miles than 
a post-boy, sleep two perhaps three in a bed and barely make a 
support for himself and his horse? Such is the life of our 
country lawyers who eke out their scanty gains by some paltry 
speculation at the Sheriff’s sales.’’? (a) 


The gentry class had the defects of the virtues, as well 
as the virtues, which inhere in an aristocratic, or quasi- 
aristocratic, society. The pride of this class was too quick 
to take alarm at supposed insult or indignity, and mani- 
fested itself at times, even when there was no such fancied 
provocative, in a too imperious and overbearing spirit. 
Jefferson was right when he said that the effect of slavery 
was to foster a despotic spirit in the breast of the whites, 
though the coloring that he gave to his statement was 
perhaps too vivid. The courtesy of this class was some- 
times a little Grandisonian, and its courage ran out too 
quickly into temerity. Its deference for women occasion- 
ally made it difficult for a man to obtain justice where a 
woman was his accuser. In many economic respects, too, 
the ignorance and inefficiency of the slave, and, above all, 
the extent to which his numbers and servility relieved the 
members of this class of the necessity of doing many 
things for themselves that it is well for every human being 
to be under the necessity of doing for himself, reacted 
unfavorably, to some extent, upon their morale; though 
there was never a better school than the Southern planta- 
tion for the development of leadership and the executive 
faculty. The thriftless, shiftless mass of human beings, 
with whom they had to deal, apart from its direct influence 
over them in one way or another, could not but finally 
make them more or less indifferent to proper industrial 
standards of every kind. 

Nor should any false sense of delicacy deter us from 
admitting that the purity of conduct which was so con- 
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spicuous among women of the gentry class, and, through 
force of example, of the lower classes of whites as well, 
in Southside Virginia, under the Slave Régime, was due 
in some measure to the abundant opportunity that the 
women of a servile and degraded race afforded the white 
race for licentious intercourse. In the matter of sexual 
purity, the white women of the South, under the Slave 
Régime, unmarried and married, reached perhaps as high 
a level of attainment as can ever be expected under any 
social conditions, and, because of the influence naturally 
exerted by the character of such women over their hus- 
bands, as well as other conspiring influences, it is surpris- 
ing how rarely it was, though illustrations to the contrary 
might be readily cited, that the Ishmaelitish Hagar came 
between Sarah and her lord. (a) But, in the opinion of 
the author, it cannot be truthfully declared that any 
higher standard of sexual morality prevailed among young 
unmarried white men under the Slave Régime in South- 
side Virginia than among young unmarried men in other 
portions of the United States; though he is yet to have any 
convincing evidence brought to his attention showing that 
the standard which prevailed among them was lower. 
The manners of the less fortunate whites were in some 
respects, of course, rude. In his John Randolph, Henry 
Adams speaks of gouging as if it prevailed in Randolph’s 
youth in every country neighborhood in Virginia, whether 
in the backwoods or otherwise. To begin with, the extent 
of this frontier practice is grossly exaggerated by him. 
But it was not until he published his history of the United 
States that he brought out the fact, which he might have 
been just and candid enough to have brought out in his 
John Randolph, that, during the time that the practice 
of gouging prevailed in Virginia, it also prevailed in 
England.’ Even Anburey, who formed an unfavorable 
opinion in some regards of the lower orders of the white 
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population of Virginia, in 1789, states that the better class 
of the two classes into which he divides them were hospi- 
table, generous, and friendly. In the judgment of the 
author, no people with the same limited opportunities 
were ever more liberally endowed with the rudimentary 
virtues of true manhood than both classes. The Civil 
War, if nothing else, demonstrated that. Backward in 
many respects as they were, the humblest of them had a 
natural dignity and independence of character, and a 
fund of innate sympathy and good feeling, which, if they 
did not distinguish him from the whites of the same stock 
and class in other portions of the United States, distin- 
guished him very sharply indeed from individuals of the 
same class in many foreign lands. 

Fortunately for Southside Virginia Dr. James Waddel 
Alexander and Dr. Archibald Alexander have both borne 
testimony to what the people of Randolph’s District were 
under social conditions which placed within the reach of a 
small pecuniary income a measure of material abundance 
and comfort that even a considerable fortune now often 
fails to secure, made good manners, moral worth, and 
intellectual distinction, rather than the mere acquisi- 
tion of wealth, the passports to public respect and favor, 
and left some time from the practical duties of life, now 
too often devoted to the feverish pursuit of unwholesome 
pleasures or excessive gain, for the cultivation of social 
gifts, and the indulgence of the mellower and more cordial 
impulses of the human heart. 

The first view that the former Alexander had of South- 
side Virginia was in Petersburg when he was on his way to 
his new home at Charlotte Court House. After speaking 
in a letterto Dr. Hall of the incessant round of social ex- 
actions which he had been treading, “enlivened by the 
peculiarly abundant good cheer of this bountiful land 
and the copious flowing of rum toddy and the like refec- 
tions,” and of rides on a “‘high-blooded horse,” in 
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company with fellow equestrians and a carriage load 
of beauty and vivacity, and of corn bread and bacon, 
oysters and hominy, daily dinners and unceasing conver- 
sation, he uses these words: 


‘““As to society, I am free to declare that I have never so 
enjoyed social and Christian intercourse in my life as here. 
Without trying it, you can have no conception of what South- 
ern hospitality means. After all my preparations and previ- 
ous knowledge, I find myself daily surprised with the winning 
cordiality and kindness of the people; and this not merely in 
expression and words. Every house seems at once a home, and 
every individual devotes himself heartily, and, with manifest 
satisfaction, to your service. If you look for splendor, you 
would be disappointed, except in the particulars of servants’ 
attendance and diet. The tables of the Seaboard Virginians 
are worthy of their fame. I am sometimes almost discon- 
certed with the multitude of servants waiting at table.’’? 


And then, as now, the Virginian had his way of harmo- 
nizing his social recreations with his religious duties. 
“There are in my uncle’s [Dr. Benjamin H. Rice] congre- 
gation about 25 young men who profess religion, and are 
more active in the cause than many ministers,’’ Dr. Alex- 
ander says in the same letter. “From this you may judge 
what the people in general are.”” In the same letter, the 
writer also says that ‘‘the number of agreeable and pious 
ladies is remarkable,’ and the easy access to everybody’s 
house and heart more free than he had ever expected in 
his fondest hopes. ‘‘A man who comes here,’’ he adds 
just a little reflectively, ‘‘must come with some equestrian 
skill or expect to get his neck broken.’’? 

On his return to ‘‘Retirement’’ after a considerable 
sojourn at the North, for his health, and when he had re- 
solved to give up his charge in Charlotte County, Dr. Alex- 
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ander wrote to Dr. Hall: ‘‘I expect never to see so many 
persons so rejoiced to meet with me as appeared at the 
little church last Sunday. It is painful, indeed, to leave 
friends so cordial and sincere, but I believe I am pursuing 
the path of duty.”"* When he settled down in Trenton, 
he wrote to Dr. Hall that, under the new circumstances, 
he felt a greater stimulus to what might be called the 
external or literary part of preparation than he had ever 
experienced among his simpler flock in Virginia;? but, in a 
later letter, he observed feelingly to the same correspon- 
dent that he had once had experience with the wretched- 
ness of leaving an affectionate people and that the experi- 
ment was one of which he craved no repetition. Some 
19 months afterwards, he wrote to Dr. Hall that he should 
be unwilling to exchange Trenton for any pastoral charge 
that he had ever seen, excepting only Charlotte Court 
House, Va., which it would be sheer madness for him to 
undertake with his atrabilious temperament.* The gen- 
eral character of the whole country, which Dr. Archibald 
Alexander made the seat of his labors, when he assumed 
charge of Cub Creek and Briery Churches, is very accu- 
rately stated in the biography of him written by Dr. 
James Waddel Alexander: 


“There is no portion of the State or country where the 
bright side of the planters’ life is more agreeably exhibited. 
The district has always been remarkable for its adaptation 
to the culture of a particular variety of tobacco which usually 
commands high prices, and it has, therefore, abounded in 
slaves. Although the estates are less extensive than in the 
cotton districts of the remoter South, the proprietors enjoy 
the cornforts and luxuries of life in a high degree, and almost 
every family has some man of liberal education within its 
bosom. Hospitality and genial warmth may be said to be 
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universal. Nowhere in the South has the Presbyterian 
Church had greater strength among the wealthy and cultivated 
classes. It was to be for a long time the theatre of Mr. Alex- 
ander’s labors; and throughout life he looked back on these 
as halcyon days.’’* 


There could be no doubt about the ‘hospitality and 
genial warmth.”’ On Oct. 19, 1838, writing to Dr. Hall 
from Charlotte Court House, where he was paying a visit, 
Dr. Alexander said: 


‘‘The manners and customs here are not the best for an 
invalid. A visit of relations, some 20 in number, horses, 
coaches, retinue, etc., lasts at least one day; sometimes a week. 
Where one comes 17 miles, as —— did to see us, it is out of the 
question to make a morning call. And, when in turn we go to 
see some of our kin, the solemnities of an old time ceremonious 
dinner are anything but reviving to a queasy stomach.’’? 


And it would be a mistake to suppose that the upper 
classes in this community at any rate lacked schools; for 
on Feb. 23, 1842, Dr. Alexander wrote to Dr. Hall from 
Charlotte Court House: ‘There are five schools in this 
village; among these is Michael Osborne’s lately erected 
girls’ school which has 26 already.”"3 In 1836, Martin's 
Gazetteer makes mention also of a female academy and two 
elementary schools for boys at Maysville, the County 
seat of Buckingham County; of another elementary school 
at Cartersville in Cumberland County; of a female school 
at Farmville in Prince Edward County, and of a male 
academy and seminary at Prince Edward Court House in 
Prince Edward County. The latter enjoyed a high repu- 
tation, provided for a three-year course, had about 80 
pupils, and was conducted by two principals and five 
assistants. The former prepared youths for college.4 
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Besides the educational facilities afforded by these schools, 
there were, of course, throughout Randolph’s District, 
those afforded by the ruder schools, known as the ‘‘Old- 
field Schools.” 

After preaching in 1789 in Charlotte and Prince Edward 
Counties, Dr. Archibald Alexander referred to the people 
in whose midst he had been as those ‘‘affectionate and 
delightful people.”’* At times, when on one of his pastoral 
rounds, the rites of hospitality would be pressed upon him 
with such assiduous solicitude by his plainer parishioners 
that he would find himself tied down for hours to a single 
spot. Thus, on one occasion at old Mr. Redd’s, on Bush 
River, no heed whatever was paid to his assurance that he 
did not come to dine, and everything was set in motion to 
spread ‘‘an enormous dinner’’ before him; chickens were 
chased in all directions, fires were kindled, the closets were 
searched, and, in addition to the chickens, the mistress 
and her maids were soon in the act of preparing a fat tur- 
key for the spit. Finally, when old Mr. Redd came in, he 
would not permit himself to be seen until he had shaved 
his beard and put on some clean clothes. On this occasion, 
Dr. Archibald Alexander found that he had wasted a whole 
day in visiting one family. So for this method of pastoral 
visitation he adopted that of preaching in different parts 
of his clerical pale in private houses; but this, too, he 
found would not do; for so kind and hospitable were the 
instincts of the householder that, with his invitation, some- 
times as many as 30 persons remained after the service to 
dine. ‘‘The old Virginians,’’ Dr. Alexander comments, 
‘never count the cost of dinners even when they give very 
little for the support of the gospel.’’? 

Such social characteristics as these may be vulnerable 
from an economic point of view, and cannot be reconciled 
with fastidious standards of elegance, but they certainly 
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do not betoken the kind of coarseness that is likely to 
sicken anybody—Connecticut peddler or otherwise— 
unless it be some such person as the devitalized American 
who, wearied with the ‘‘sad satiety” of a life without 
duties, and largely spent abroad in the pursuit of purely 
artificial gratifications, sinks, with a withered cry, from a 
jaded life into a rayless grave. 

And it would be a misconception also to think of the 
homes of the landed gentry in Southside Virginia in Ran- 
dolph’s time as wholly hard and devoid of adornment. 
The furniture at Prestwould was handsome enough to 
excite the admiration of Lancaster when he was making his 
circuit of the old Virginia mansion-houses.* And no little 
attention seems to have been given to flowers by the 
inmates of some of these homes. In one of his letters to 
Dr. Hall, Dr. James Waddel Alexander speaks with enthu- 
siasm of “the ten million blossomings”’ of ‘‘the wide plan- 
tation,’’ on which he then was, that were out together— 
“peach, apricot, cherry, plum, crab and apple,’”’ intermixed 
with the lilac, the almond, the pyrus japonica, corcoras 
and hyacinths.?. In another letter, he says: ‘‘I have just 
beenin Mrs. LeGrand’s garden; which is faeryland. There 
are blooming and perfuming at this moment, and by 
wholesale, yellow jasmines, double peach hyacinths, 
Siberian crab, tulip, violets, pansies, jonquils, etc.’’3 And 
this is the description that he gives of another garden near 
Prestwould: 


“In Abram Venable’s garden of 3 acres, I counted 66 beds 
of tulips in bloom, and, in an average bed, I counted 144 
tulips—g504 actually blooming; every shade and contour. He 
is equally curious in roses. His house is in full view of Prest- 
would, seat of the late Sir Peyton Skipwith, occupied by 
Humberston Skipwith, the 2d son. Sir Grey lives abroad.’’4 
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All this after telling us that, while in Mecklenburg 
County, he saw eglantine and coral honeysuckle wild and 
as ‘“‘plenty as blackberries,’ and found the air of its 
swamps oppressively loaded with the fragrance of the caly- 
canthus. But may not a native of Southside Virginia ask 
whether the good doctor was not mistaken in supposing 
that he inhaled the fragrance of the calycanthus outside 
of Mrs. LeGrand’s garden? Even after the Civil War, the 
flower gardens at Ridgeway, the home of one of the 
younger Paul Carringtons, Staunton Hill, the home of 
Charles Bruce, and Windstone, the home of Edward 
Winston Henry, one of the sons of Patrick Henry, all in 
Charlotte County, still existed to give an idea of what the 
gardens of Mrs. LeGrand and Abram Venable were. 

And it was a manly race, too, with which the Alexanders 
—father and son—came into contact! 


‘““The boys are centaurs,’’ Dr. James Waddel Alexander 
wrote to Dr. Hall, ‘‘and I wonder daily at the coolness with 
which Mrs. C., a very cautious mother, sees her son, 9 years 
old, galloping like the wind through woods, and over fences 
and ditches on a colt, or a mule, or anything that has legs.’”? 


And a boy took so early to his gun in Southside Virginia 
that it was hard for him, after he became a man, to remem- 
ber how old he was when he shot his first “partridge” on 
the wing, or first joined in the hue and cry of a fox-chase. 


“Tf you love shooting,”’ Dr. Alexander wrote to Dr. Hall on 
another occasion from ‘‘Retirement,”’ “‘come here and, without 
going off this plantation, you may bag your four dozen quail 
a day, with an occasional wild turkey; pheasants and rabbits 
also abound. An acquaintance of mine has caught more than 
20 foxes this winter, and is now following his hounds with 
great zeal.’’” 
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Nor can there be any doubt that law and order prevailed 
to a remarkable extent in Randolph’s District. In a 
letter to Key from Roanoke, dated Feb. 9, 1818, he re- 
ferred to certain crimes of deep atrocity, which had been 
perpetrated in the last two or three years in Charlotte 
County, and adds: ‘‘ This country seems to labor under a 
judgment. It has been conspicuous for the order and 
morality of the inhabitants, and such is the character I 
hope yet.’ Some eight years later, Dr. John Holt Rice 
spoke in a letter to the Rev. Leonard Woods of the society 
in Prince Edward County as bearing normally the charac- 
ter of being the most orderly of any in the country.? 
About the same time, Dr. James Waddel Alexander, 
writing from ‘‘Retirement”’ to Dr. Hall, remarked: ‘It 
is, moreover, (I speak of this county) a moral country; no 
gambling, no dissipation or frolicking.” Many years 
after Randolph’s death, the same favorable testimony 
might have been borne to the moral character of the 
communities which made up his District. In 1867, 
in his Defence of Virginia, the Rev. Robert L. Dab- 
ney, who had long resided in Prince Edward County, 
stated that, in the “orderly little county of Prince Ed- 
ward,” the criminal convictions of black persons had 
averaged only one per year before the Civil War.4 And 
in 1907, J. Cullen Carrington, clerk of the Charlotte 
County Court, could say in his Charlotte County Hand 
Book of the County, with which he was so thoroughly 
familiar: 


“With a population of 15,355, it is no uncommon occurrence 
that the county jail is without inmates; and, as an evidence 
of their thrift [the thrift of the Charlotte County people], 
the report of the Superintendent of the County Poor House 
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for year ending July 1, 1906, showed there was an average of 
only I1 inmates.’’! 


If anything, now that the prohibition of intoxicating 
liquors has been so overwhelmingly approved by the 
people of Virginia, first, as a measure of State, and then 
of National, policy, order and morality are more strongly 
entrenched in the counties of Randolph’s District than 
they were even in his day. 

Nowhere in the United States will there be found a 
people freer from vice and dissipation, with a profounder 
religious faith, or with a richer endowment of those 
simple, manly, native virtues and kindly, cordial, social 
impulses, which gave to the old Virginian society its 
highest worth. It is not in the social or moral character 
of the people of Randolph’s District, either in his time or 
ours, that any true reproach to them is to be found, but 
only in the economic sequels of past conditions which still 
exercise, to a considerable extent, a depressing effect upon 
their energy and enterprise. The real criticism to which 
that District is subject is not that it should not have 
been better than it was in his time, but that it should not 
be better in many respects today than it was then. ‘The 
most painful thing in visiting this old slave-holding 
country,’ wrote Dr. James Waddel Alexander to Dr. 
Hall in 1840, “‘is to see, after 15 years’ acquaintance, none 
of those municipal and domestic improvements which 
strike one in the North.”? With our Northern brothers 
still setting the example that they did when these words 
were written, and with the rise of great industrial com- 
munities south of Virginia, and the marked material 
progress, which has been made in recent years by some 
portions of Virginia, there is good reason to hope that the 
counties, which were formerly in Randolph’s District, may, 
in a few more years of desquamation, exhibit some of the 
“municipal and domestic improvements,” the lack of 
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which Dr. Alexander deplored, and yet not be despoiled 
of what remains of the characteristics of which he was such 
an intelligent observer and such a loving interpreter. 
With a few exceptions, all the people in Randolph’s 
District were engaged in tobacco planting, or in callings 
directly or indirectly ancillary to it. There were four or 
five lawyers grouped about each of its four county seats, 
who led the kind of life that Randolph was so loth that 
Tudor should lead. Here and there, was a doctor who 
usually united the character of a physician with that of a 
tobacco planter; and his life on the professional side was 
not only a long struggle with disease but also with bad 
roads and the caprices of a climate which Dr. James 
Waddel Alexander found one summer “tropical-canicu- 
lar,’ and which, while usually blander in mid-winter 
than more Northern climates, yet had its share too of ice, 
sleet, and snow. (a) A Southside Virginia doctor, of the 
best standing, has been revived for us in a feeling way by 
Dr. George W. Bagby in his reminiscences of Dr. James 
Dillon, of Prince Edward County.” At every village and 
along the country roads, were to be seen the simple dwel- 
lings of Presbyterian and Baptist ministers, who were gen- 
erally men of pious, worthy lives, and held in the highest 
esteem, and often in the deepest affection, by their parish- 
ioners; and, in portions of Randolph’s District, there 
were a few Methodist Ministers also. Not many, we 
imagine; for it is said that when Randolph was asked to 
allow the use of his name as a part of the proposed name 
of Randolph-Macon College, and was told that the object 
of the college was the education of young Methodists, he 
replied in his sarcastic way, ‘Yes, you can use my name; 
for, when educated, they will cease to be Methodists’’3 
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—a fling which has but little point in our day when 
the Methodist Church abounds in learned men, who, 
aside from their genéral professional usefulness, do 
more, perhaps, than the clergymen of any other denomi- 
nation to promote all those moral reforms which are 
closely associated with political progress. 

There were no towns in Randolph’s District; unless 
Farmville, in Prince Edward County, which was not 
incorporated until 1832, and in 1836 contained only 800 
inhabitants, could be called such. Even in regard to it, 
Isaac Carrington, a local wag, is said to have declared, 
upon visiting it not long after Randolph’s death, that he 
had seen a good deal of the farm but very little of the 
ville. The only other collections of human beings de- 
serving of mention were: Maysville, or Buckingham Court 
House, in Buckingham County, with a population of 300 
people; Diuguidsville, in the same county, with a popula- 
tion of 132 people; New Canton, in the same county, with 
a population of 50 people; Stonewall Mills, in the same 
county, with a population of 20 people; Cartersville, in 
Cumberland County, with a population of 300 people; 
Ca Ira, in the same county, with a population of 210 peo- 
ple, hardly enough to justify the expectation of progress 
in which its name was born; Cumberland Court House, in 
the same county, with a population of 90 people; Stoney 
Point Mills, in the same county, with a population of 90 
people; Prince Edward Court House, in Prince Edward 
County, with a population of some 105 people; Marysville, 
or Charlotte Court House, the county seat of Charlotte 
County, with a population of 475 people, and Keysville, 
in the same county, with a population of 70 people. 

At these points, there was some little mercantile and 
industrial activity in Randolph’s time; perhaps, on the 
whole, more than there is today, because of the extent to 
which the transportation facilities connecting them with 
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larger foci of population and business have been since 
improved upon, as well as because of the extent to which 
the concentration of capital, highly organized machinery, 
and the adoption of new inventions and labor-saving 
processes in these latter places have superseded small 
local stores and plants and individual handicraftsmen. 
At Maysville, there were four mercantile stores, an apoth- 
ecary shop, three taverns, a tanner, two saddlers, two boot 
and shoe manufacturers, a silversmith and watchmaker, a 
milliner and mantua-maker, two wagon makers, two cabi- 
net makers, three tailors, one tinplate worker, and one mil- 
ler; at Diuguidsville, three general stores, two groceries, a 
tavern, a tobacco warehouse, a tanner, a saddler, a wheel- 
wright, a blacksmith, a cabinet maker, a tailor, a brick- 
layer and stone mason; and, in the neighborhood of Diu- 
guidsville, there were two extensive ‘‘ manufacturing mills,”’ 
and a grist and sawmill. At New Canton, there were three 
mercantile stores, one tavern, a flour mill, a tan yard, and 
asaddler. Four miles west of the village, was the Virginia 
Flour Mills, apparently a plant of some little importance. 
At Stonewall Mills, there were two mercantile stores, a 
“manufacturing mill,’ a tailor, a shoemaker and a black- 
smith. In Buckingham County, taken as a whole, there 
were seven ‘“‘manufacturing flour mills,’’ capable of grind- 
ing from 200,000 to 250,000 bushels of wheat annually; 
five wool-carding establishments; eight tan yards, and 40 
grist mills. Slate was found in abundance on Slate River 
within its limits, and there were gold mines within its 
limits too, just profitable enough to cheat those who 
worked them with what Dr. Johnson calls ‘the phantom 
of hope.’’ At Cartersville, there were five mercantile 
stores, three groceries, a merchant mill, two builders of 
threshing machines, two tan yards, a saddler,and anumber 
of mechanics, such as wheelwrights, plowmakers, black- 
smiths, shoemakers, etc.; at Ca Ira three mercantile stores, 
two taverns, a tobacco warehouse, a flour mill, two tailors, 
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two wheelwrights, two blacksmiths, and two plowmakers; 
at Cumberland Court House a mercantile store, two 
taverns, a boot and shoe factory, a saddler, a tailor, and 
various mechanics; and at Stoney Point Mills two mercan- 
tile stores, a “‘large manufacturing mill,” a wheelwright, 
a blacksmith, a cooper, and a tailor. At Prince Edward 
Court House there were, besides a number of ‘‘ public and 
private offices,’ a tan yard, a coach manufactory, and 
various mechanics; at Sandy River Church a house of 
entertainment, a mercantile store, and several mechanics; 
and at Farmville, ten mercantile stores, two taverns, two 
tobacco warehouses, five tobacco factories which em- 
ployed 250 hands, a printing office, a boot and shoe fac- 
tory, a tan yard, two carpenters, a cabinet maker, two 
blacksmith shops, a tailor, a wheelwright, a saddler, and 
two milliners and mantua-makers. At Marysville there 
were five mercantile stores, two well-kept taverns, three 
boot and shoe factories, four wagon-makers’ shops, each 
of which employed eight or ten hands, a carriage maker, 
two tailor shops, each of which employed a number of 
hands, a tanner, three saddlers, three blacksmiths, a cabi- 
net maker, and several house carpenters and bricklayers; 
and at Keysville a mercantile store, a tavern, a boot and 
shoe factory, two wagon makers, employing many hands, 
a wool-carding machine on an extensive scale, a cotton gin, 
and two blacksmiths. 

These different places afforded a considerable vent for 
the agricultural products of the surrounding country. At 
Diuguidsville, 800 to 1200 hogsheads of tobacco were 
annually received; at Ca Ira, 300 to 500 hogsheads, and 
at Farmville, 4,000 to 4,500. At Diuguidsville, 20,000 
to 30,000 bushels of wheat were annually purchased. 
Altogether, the flour mills of Buckingham County ground 
from 250,000 to 350,000 bushels of wheat annually. The 
mill at Cartersville ground from 20,000 to 30,000 bushels 
annually, and the mill at Ca Ira 28,000 to 30,000 bushels. 
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The mills at these places were doubtless the larger mills 
in Cumberland County. 

All of these figures in relation to population and indus- 
trial conditions are taken from Martin's Gazetteer, which 
was published in 1836, three years after Randolph’s death, 
and fully deserves the encomium of Prof. A. J. Morrison, 
of Hampden-Sydney College, who, in his invaluable mono- 
graph entitled The Beginnings of Public Education in 
Virginia, 1776-1860, justly terms it a book of ‘‘extra- 
ordinary value.’’? 

Farmville, the Gazetteer pronounced, ‘‘one of the finest 
towns in proportion to its size and commerce in Virginia.’’$ 

In addition to the little industrial centres, mentioned by 
us, there were, of course, the blacksmith and wheelwright 
shops which have always been found everywhere in Vir- 
ginia hard by the cross-roads ‘‘store’’; and, on the largest 
plantations, the landowner usually had his own corps of 
negro artisans. Nor should it be forgotten that, until the 
Civil War, the loom and the spinning wheel were common 
objects in the dwelling-houses of the Southside Virginia 
people. From this summary, the reader can easily infer 
how little there was in the economic conditions of Ran- 
dolph’s District to recommend a high protective tariff to 
the favor of its people. 

It was to the tobacco plant that the attention of Ran- 
dolph’s constituents was mainly given. Many thousands 
of barrels of corn were grown on the alluvial meadows of 
the James, the Appomattox and the Staunton Rivers and 
the other rivers, rivulets, creeks, and small water-courses, 
with which Randolph’s District was seamed; and some hay 
was grown on these streams too. But the fierce and pro- 
longed heat of Southside Virginia, the thinness of much of 
the uplands in that region, the dearth of lime in many of 
its fields, its sparse population, its vast expanse of virgin 
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areas, and the lax industrial methods, born of its slave 
labor, all conspired to discourage the intensive system of 
cultivation by which its soil could have been readily made 
to produce much larger crops of corn and of certain kinds 
of hay. No little wheat, oats, and red clover, however, 
were grown on the hills of the district, and here and there 
on the large plantations were to be seen good flocks and 
herds of grazing animals. 

Mrs. LeGrand’s estate ran from Charlotte Court House 
southwards about 3 miles, with a much narrower width. 
On the south and west, it was bounded by the Little Roa- 
noke and Randolph’s Bushy Forest estate.t ‘‘Most of 
the land,’ Dr. James Waddel Alexander wrote to Dr. 
Hall, “is covered with thick forests intersected with many 
roads. The most fertile portion is the flat land through 
which the stream above mentioned runs. The central 
part is in the highest state of cultivation.”* In another 
letter to Dr. Hall, he says that the wheat fields around 
Charlotte Court House were often as much as 100 acres in 
extent, and speaks of the large herds which gave a pastoral 
effect to the landscape. Of little moment, however, in 
the lives of the people in Randolph’s District as a whole, as 
compared with tobacco, were cereals and livestock. The 
protracted summer weather gave the plant a full oppor- 
tunity to mature; the boundless forests supplied an un- 
limited quantity of fuel with which to cure it, and, when 
it exhausted the fertility of one field, a fresh area, on which 
it could be produced in quantity, could be readily re- 
claimed in the form of ‘‘new grounds”’ from the woods. 
In one of his letters to Dr. Hall, Dr. Alexander mentioned 
the fact that $200.00 worth of tobacco had been raised on 
one little island of less than two acres.4 Moreover, the 
habits formed by a thorough familiarity with tobacco 
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culture dated back to the earliest colonial history of Vir- 
ginia. All the world has heard of ‘‘King Cotton,’”’ but 
‘King Tobacco”’ was quite as despotic a potentate within 
his narrower domain, and, in one form or another, the 
Southside Virginian was his slave from one end of the 
year to the other. Tobacco was rarely off his hands, or 
out of his mouth. When he was not sowing its seed, 
transplanting it, working it, priming it, suckering 1t, worm- 
ing it, cutting it, sheltering it or curing it, he was manipu- 
lating it or marketing it. Often he was busy with one 
crop of it before he had disposed of its predecessor. He 
discussed it at the country store and before and after 
service at the country church. At times, when it was 
being cured, he literally slept with it; and he smoked and 
chewed it as if he revelled in his servitude to it. He even 
composed a new glossary of terms to fit its exactions. 


‘‘ Alack,’’ wrote Dr. Alexander to Dr. Hall on one occasion, 
“‘when shall my ears cease to be molested with endless har- 
angues upon tobacco? I declare it to be the most fertile 
subject known among men. The glossary of the planters 
would compose a volume, and their discourse is stark naught 
without an interpreter. What would you understand by such 
slang as this? ‘Have you primed your crap Col. Gouge?’ 
(Every man is on the army list.) ‘No sir, I had to clod in May 
and my "bacco in the low grounds is fired.’ ‘I sent my last 
crap to Farmville; they made a break and said it was funked too 
lean and fired too much. It was struck too soon and was in 
nice order.’ ‘Well I’ve got through priseing. The weather was 
so givvy that the tobacco was in high order to come and go, 
ete.’ ’’* (a) 


The technical language of the planter was gibberish to 
Dr. Alexander, but not to one to the manner born, like 
Randolph. Writing to his niece from London on May 27, 
1822, he said: ‘There were some noble pines at High 
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Leigh which a Virginian overseer would soon have down 
for tobacco sticks.’’! 

Southside Virginia, during Randolph’s career, was a good 
illustration of the economic peril which any community 
runs in having all its eggs in one basket. Between 1799 
and 1830, the price of tobacco underwent some extra- 
ordinary fluctuations, and the prosperity of Southside 
Virginia rose and fell with them. The period between 
1799 and 1816 was signalized by a remarkable improve- 
ment in the fortunes of its people. Upon this subject 
there are some timely remarks in the ‘‘Discourse by Hugh 
Blair Grigsby on the Lives and Characters of the Early 
Presidents and Trustees of Hampden-Sidney College,” 
delivered at the centenary of the founding of the college 
on June 14, 1876. After saying that it was not until the 
close of the War of 1812 that the first burst of sunshine 
after the Revolutionary War descended upon Prince 
Edward County and its vicinage, he adds these words: 


‘Before that time, when the traveler visited the gatherings 
at churches and on court days, and entered the dwellings of 
the people he saw none of those signs of prosperity which 10 
years later were everywhere visible. The houses were mainly 
of wood, and rarely had more than two rooms on a floor; 
the furniture was always made at home, was plain and not 
abundant, and even, in houses of men of wealth, paint was 
used sparingly, and in many cases, not at all. The dress of 
the inhabitants was mainly domestic and, when imported goods 
were used, a single suit of broadcloth or a dress of silk lasted 
for a number of years. Before 1815, four-wheeled carriages 
were rare, and were destitute of ornaments; the family vehicle 
was a large and massive gig, which could hold as great a weight 
as a single horse could pull. Before the close of 1815, a new 
era dawned: The high prices of tobacco were soon seen in the 
dress of the people, in the elegance of their carriages, and in the 
beauty of their horses; in the rise of many large and handsome 
wood and brick houses, and in the improvement of the face of 
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the country. Twelve years after 1815, when I attended a 
commencement of the college, the large collection of people of 
both sexes and of all ages, who filled every place in the church, 
and who were clad in modern and costly apparel, and the 
number of gigs and carriages, adorned with curtains and 
beautified with silver gilt, indicated the vast increase of the 
general wealth in that interval.’’* 


But this advance of wealth must have been the incre- 
ment of the earlier years after 1812, for, confessedly, the 
decade between 1820 and 1830 was one of such widespread 
pecuniary depression in Virginia that, to some eyes, it 
seemed as if the State was declining into a condition of 
almost hopeless atrophy.? The year 1819 was a year of 
general financial distress throughout the United States, 
and the effects of this distress in Southside Virginia are 
stated by Randolph in his pungent way in a letter written 
by him to Captain West, his sea-captain friend, on April 
30, 1828. 


“CARTERSVILLE, ON JAMES RIVER, 
April 30, 1828.” 


““My DEAR CAPTAIN:—Just as I mounted my horse on 
Monday morning at Washington, your truly welcome and 
friendly letter was put into my hands. I arrived here this 
evening a little before sunset, after a ride on horseback of 
thirty-five miles. Pretty well, you’ll say, for a man whose 
lungs are bleeding, and with a ‘church-yard cough,’ which 
gives so much pleasure to some of your New York editors of 
newspapers. . .. Iam never so easy as when in the saddle. 
Nevertheless, if ‘a gentleman’ (we are all gentlemen now-a-days) 
who received upwards of £300 sterling for me merely to hand 
it over, had not embezzled it by applying it to his own pur- 
poses, I should be a passenger with you on the eighth. I tried 
to raise the money by the sale of some property, that only 
twelve months ago I was teased to part from (lots and houses 
in Farmville, seventy miles above Petersburgh, on Appomattox 
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river), but could not last week get a bid for it. Such is the 
poverty, abject poverty and distress of this whole country. I 
have known land (part of it good and wood land) sell for one 
dollar an acre, that, ten years ago, would have commanded 
ten dollars, and last year five or six. Four fine negroes sold 
for three hundred and fifty dollars, and soin proportion. But 
I must quit the wretched subject. My pay, as a member of 
Congress, is worth more than my best and most productive 
plantation, for which, a few years ago, I could have got eighty 
thousand dollars, exclusive of slaves and stock. I gave, a few 
years since, twenty-seven thousand dollars for an estate. It 
had not a house or a fence upon it. After putting it in fine 
order, I found that, so far from my making one per cent, or 
one-half or one-fourth of one per cent, it does not clear expenses 
by about seven hundred and fifty dollars per annum, over and 
above all the crops. Yet, J am to be taxed for the benefit of 
wool-spinners, &c., to destroy the whole navigating interest 
of the United States; and we find representatives from New- 
Bedford, and Cape Ann, and Marblehead, and Salem, and 
Newburyport, voting for this, if they can throw the molasses 
overboard to lighten the ship Tariff. She is a pirate under a 
black flag.’’* 


No one had a keener sense than Randolph of the fact 
that the conduct of a plantation in Southside Virginia 
went round and round in a circle like a horse hitched to 
one of the revolving shafts which furnished the power for 
threshing wheat at granaries on the larger plantations in 
that region before the invention of the modern portable 
threshing-machine. (a) ‘‘Farming in Virginia,’’ he said, 
“‘eoes in a circle; the negroes raise the corn, the hogs eat 
the corn, and the negroes eat the hogs, &c.’’? 

When Randolph wrote to Josiah Quincy that, if he came 
to Charlotte County, he would introduce him to a small 
school of intelligent freeholders, he was not over-apprais- 
ing the character of his constituents. Asa rule, they were 
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remarkably well informed about the public men, and inti- 
mately conversant with the political issues, of their time; 
indeed, it would have been better for them, if they had 
imitated their fellow Democrats of the North, and not lost 
sight of the fact that Congress was a great business instru- 
mentality as well as a theatre for oratorical displays and 
the conflict of political theories. Morris Birkbeck, an 
English traveler, visited Petersburg, Va., in 1817, and, 
discussing the Virginians that he met there, he says: 


‘“‘T never saw in England an assemblage of countrymen who 
would average so well as to dress and manners. None of them 
reached anything like style, and very few descended to the 
shabby. As it rained heavily, everybody was confined the 
whole day to the tavern after the race, which took place in the 
forenoon. The conversation, which this afforded me an 
opportunity of hearing, gave me a high opinion of the 
intellectual cultivation of these Virginian farmers.’’* 


The compliment is all the more significant, as it was 
preceded by the averment that, while a Virginian planter 
was a Republican in politics, and exhibited the high spirit 
and independence of that character, he was a slave-holder, 
irascible, and too often lax in morals; and was said to carry 
a dirk about with him as a common appendage to the dress 
of the planter in that part of Virginia. It is not unlikely 
that some Southside planters did have such a weapon, 
because we know that on one occasion Randolph wrote to 
Theodore Dudley for a dirk which he had left behind him 
at Roanoke.? A gentry, that was not too peaceful for the 
duelling pistol, might well be contentious enough at times 
for the dirk. 

One more quotation from the agreeable letters of Dr. 
James Waddel Alexander to Dr. Hall, and we shall be 
prepared to lift the curtain again upon the figure of Ran- 
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dolph as he appeared upon the court-green rostrum of 
Southside Virginia. 


“CHARLOTTE, APRIL 10, 1827.” 


“T do not remember in any ‘letters from the South’ a descrip- 
tion of a Virginia court-day, and, as I know of nothing which 
exhibits in more lively colours the distinctive traits of the 
State character, I will employ a little time in sketching a scene 
of this kind, which presented itself on Monday, the 2d of 
April. The court of Charlotte Co. is regularly held upon 
the first Monday of every month, and there is usually a large 
concourse of people. This was an occasion of peculiar inter- 
est, as elections for Congress and the State Legislature were 
then to take place. As the day was fine, I preferred walking, 
to the risk of having my horse alarmed, and driven away by the 
hurly-burly of such an assemblage. In making my way along 
the great road, which leads from my lodgings to the place of 
public resort, I found it all alive with the cavalcades of planters 
and country-folk going to the raree show. A stranger would 
be forcibly struck with the perfect familiarity with which 
all ranks were mingling in conversation, as they moved along 
upon their fine pacing horses. Indeed, this sort of equality 
exists to a greater degree here than in any country with 
which I am acquainted. Here were young men, whose main 
object seemed to be the exhibition of their spirited horses, 
of the true race breed, and their equestrian skill. The great 
majority of persons were dressed in domestic, undyed cloth, 
partly from economy, and partly from a State pride, which 
leads many of our most wealthy men, in opposing the tariff, te 
reject all manufactures which are protected by the Government. 
A man would form a very incorrect estimate of the worldly 
circumstances of a Virginia planter who should measure his 
finances by the fineness of his coat. When I came near to the 
village, I observed hundreds of horses tied to the trees of a 
neighbouring grove, and further on could descry an immense 
and noisy multitude covering the space around the court- 
house. In one quarter, near the taverns, were collected the 
mob, whose chief errand is to drink and quarrel. In another, 
was exhibited a fair of all kinds of vendibles, stalls of mechanics 
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and tradesmen, eatables and drinkables, with a long line of 
Yankee wagons, which are never wanting on these occasions. 
The loud cries of salesmen, vending wares at public auction, 
were mingled with the vociferation of a stump orator, who, in 
the midst of a countless crowd, was advancing his claims asa 
candidate for the House of Delegates. I threaded my way 
into this living mass, for the purpose of hearing the oration. A 
grey-headed man was discoursing upon the necessity of amend- 
ing the State Constitution, and defending the propriety of 
calling a convention. His elocution was good, and his argu- 
ments very plausible, especially when he dwelt upon the very 
unequal representation in Virginia. This, however, happens 
to be the unpopular side of the question in our region and the 
populace, while they respected the age and talents of the man 
showed but faint signs of acquiescence. The candidate, upon 
retiring from the platform on which he had stood, was fol- 
lowed by a rival, who is well known as his standing opponent. 
The latter kept the people in a roar of laughter by a kind of 
dry humour which is peculiar to himself. Although far inferior 
to the other in abilities and learning, he excels him in all those 
qualities which go to form the character of ademagogue. He 
appealed to the interests of the planters and slave owners, he 
turned into ridicule all the arguments of the former speaker, 
and seemed to make his way to the hearts of the people. He 
was succeeded by the candidate for the Senate, Henry A. 
Watkins, of Prince Edward, a man of great address and 
suavity of manner; his speech was short but pungent and 
efficient, and, although he lost his election, he left a most 
favourable impression upon the public mind. We _ had still 
another address from one of the late delegates who proposed 
himself again as a candidate. Before commencing his oration, 
he announced to the people that, by a letter from Mr. Randolph, 
he was informed that we should not have the pleasure of seeing 
that gentleman, as he was confined to his bed by severe illness. 
This was a sore disappointment. It was generally expected 
that Mr. R. would have been present, and I had cherished the 
hope of hearing him once in my life. It would give you no 
satisfaction for me to recount to you the several topics of party 
politics upon which the several speakers dilated. We 
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proceeded (or rather as many as could, proceeded) to the court- 
house, where the polls were opened. The candidates, six in 
number, were ranged upon the Justices’ bench, the clerks were 
seated below, and the election began, viva voce. The throng and 
confusion were great, and the result was that Mr. Randolph 
was unanimously elected for Congress, Col. Wyatt for the 
Senate, and the two former members to the Legislature of the 
State. After the election, sundry petty squabbles took place 
among the persons who had been opposing one another inthe 
contest. Towards night, a scene of unspeakable riot took place; 
drinking and fighting droveaway all thought of politics and many 
a man was put to bed disabled by wounds and drunkenness. 
This part of Virginia has long been celebrated for its breed of 
horses. There is scrupulous attention paid to the preserva- 
tion of the immaculate English blood. Among the crowd on 
this day, were snorting and rearing fourteen or fifteen stallions, 
some of which were indeed fine specimens of that noble crea- 
ture. Among the rest, Mr. Randolph’s celebrated English horse, 
Roanoke, who is nine years old, and has never been ‘backed.’ 
That which principally contributes to this great collection of 
people on our court days is the fact that all public business and 
all private contracts are settled at this time. All notes are made 
payable on these days, &c., &c. But you must be tired with 
Charlotte Court; I am sure that I am.’’* 


What Dr. Alexander has to say about the drinking and 
fighting, in which the court day described by him ended, 
has not escaped, we are sure, the attention of the reader. 
That such excesses were more or less limited to the satur- 
nalia of court day and to the rabble, we must infer from 
the tribute paid by him to the moral character of the peo- 
ple of Charlotte County, which we have already quoted, 
and from the fact that, in one of his letters to Dr. Hall, he 
also stated that temperance agitations were hardly neces- 
sary in Charlotte County as the body of the people had 
always been temperate. The truth is that anyone who has 
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witnessed the tremendous strides made by temperance in 
the matter of intoxicating liquors, within the 40 years pre- 
ceding the adoption of the 18th amendment to the Federal 
Constitution, can easily decide how unfair it would be to 
judge the habits of Randolph’s day by those of even forty 
yearsago. Wesay nothing about fighting, because, wher- 
ever there is excessive drinking, there will be fighting. 
The companionship between the two is as close as that 
which led Alexander Pope in his sententious way to affirm 
that every liquorish mouth must have a lecherous tail. 
In Randolph’s time excessive drinking was common in 
every part of our country. In his Advice to Connecticut 
Folks, published in 1786, Noah Webster, Jr., says: 


‘“Not a mechanic or a laborer goes to work for a merchant 
but he carries home a bottle of rum. Not aload of wood comes 
to town but a gallon bottle is tied to a cart stake to be filled 
withrum. Scarcely a woman comes to town but a gallon bottle 
is tied to the cart stake to be filled with rum.”’ 


Webster computed that the people of Connecticut were 
then spending £ 90,000 a year for rum—a sum somewhat 
in excess of the expenses of the State Government. Judge 
Ebenezer Rockwood Hoar could recall the fact that in 
1824, when he was eight years old, he and another boy 
picnicked in the woods, and that his mother, a Connecticut 
woman, gave them a bottle of punch to take with them. 
He also remembered that, during his boyhood, when any 
young child died at Concord, Massachusetts, ‘‘the pall- 
bearers were selected among the young boys, and a room 
was set aside for them, in which a table was set with bot- 
tles of rum, whiskey and gin, and each of the boys freely 
partook.”’* And Josiah Quincy, Jr., is not picturing 
Silenus and his purple faced crew, but the members of one 
of the Blowing Clubs of Harvard in or about the year 
1821, when he pens these words: 

* Editorial in New York Times, Oct. 13, 1918. 
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“One of these societies, which is yet in existence, though it is 
to be hoped that the habits of its members have improved, was 
wont to have a dinner on exhibition days. After the exercises 
in the Chapel, the brethren would march to Porter’s Tavern, 
preceded by a full band; and an attempt was made to return 
inthesame way. First, would come the band, the only steady 
part of the show, whose music attracted a crowd of lookers-on. 
Then came, reeling and swaying from side to side, a mass of 
Bacchanals in all stages of intoxication.’’! (a) 


Everywhere in the United States, intoxicating liquors 
have now been placed under the ban of the law, and 
nowhere did the public opinion, which has brought about 
this result, assert itself sooner than in rural communities 
in Virginia like Randolph’s District. Indeed, in some of 
them the general prohibitory measure, which Virginia 
adopted in advance of the adoption of the 18th amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution, and that amendment 
were merely declaratory of a condition which an irresisti- 
ble public sentiment had already decreed. While we are 
dwelling upon a county court day in Charlotte County, 
we might add that nothing could be more strikingly indica- 
tive of the conservative character of the people of Ran- 
dolph’s District than the infrequency of the changes that 
have taken place in County Court Clerkships in it except 
as the result of death or resignation. Cumberland 
County was organized in 1748; Buckingham County in 
1761; Prince Edward County in 1754, and Charlotte 
County in 1765. The first three clerks of Cumberland 
County—a father, son, and grandson,—held the office in 
succession for 100 years; the first three clerks of Prince 
Edward County held it for the same length of time; the 
first four clerks of Charlotte County held it for 98 years, 
and in 160 years Buckingham County has had but some 


six clerks. 
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CHAPTER VI 
Randolph on the Hustings 


Such, so to speak, was the sounding-board under which 
Randolph spoke on the hustings in his District. How 
effectively he spoke to both the eye and the ear of his 
Southside Virginia auditors we are in a position fully to 
know. In his Recollections, William B. Green, a resident 
of Charlotte County, who cherished a decidedly hostile 
feeling towards him, says of him: 


‘“When I first knew him he was about 35 or 36 years of age. 
He was then a Republican, and hated Federalism with a 
perfect hatred; but, notwithstanding this, he was always 
regarded in heart and in sentiment an Englishman to the core. 
In his earlier speeches, he was guilty of what might be con- 
sidered as bad taste at the present day, namely: too frequently 
quoting and making allusions to English authors—Milton, 
Shakespeare, Tillotson, Sherlock, Burke, and so on. The 
coincidence of manner and thought between the speeches of 
Mr. Randolph and the writings of Laurence Sterne has always 
appeared to my mind so striking that I have not been able to 
resist the belief that he had, without making the acknowledg- 
ment, appropriated the manner and thought of that great writer. 
But, however this may have been, I am free to acknowledge 
that, in my poor judgment, Mr. Randolph was by far the 
greatest and most interesting speaker I have ever heard or 
ever expect to hear.’’* 


In the same Recollections, Green says of the speech 
made by Randolph at Charlotte Court House in 1833, in 
t Bouldin, 27. 
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support of the series of resolutions, drawn by him, which 
condemned the Nullification Proclamation of Andrew 
Jackson: 


“He was anxious . .. to have the speech which he was 
about to deliver fully taken down, but fearing that this might 
be impracticable, he insisted that the strong points and the 
biting parts at least should be preserved, and, in conclusion, 
said: ‘When I say anything that tickles under the tail, be sure 
to put it down.’ The speech was then commenced, and he 
spoke for a considerable time with overwhelming power and 
unsurpassed eloquence. The resolutions were then passed.’’? 


The following are the recollections of James W. Bouldin, 
another resident of Charlotte County: 


“The first time I saw Mr. Randolph was at Prince Edward 
Court in October 1808 or 09. He was then at his zenith. For 
the first time since his first election, which was closely con- 
tested with Powhatan Bolling, some opposition began to 
discover itself to him in the District. It was said he was to 
speak, and I rode twenty miles to hear him. I remember well 
his appearance. When I saw him, he was approaching the 
court-house, walking very slowly, and alone—a tall, spare, 
straight man, very neatly dressed in summer apparel—shoes, 
nankeen gaiters and pantaloons, white vest, drab cloth coat 
of very fine quality, and white beaver hat. Though he had 
no shape but that he was forked, and had very long arms, all 
the way of the same size, with long bony fingers, with gloves on, 
still he had a most graceful appearance. His bow, notwith- 
standing it was slight, bending his body very little, and rather 
leaning his head back than forward, was winning to those to 
whom it was addressed, and seemed to carry with it marked 
attention and respect. Hzs eyes were hazel, of the darkest hue, 
and had the appearance of being entirely black, unless you were 
very near him. They opened round, and, when open, nearly 
hid the lids, the dark long lashes only showing. Their 
brilliancy surpassed any I have ever seen. His appearance 
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was remarkable and commanding, and would attract the atten- 
tion of any one. His manner, though stately, possessed a 
charm to those to whom he wished to make himself agreeable, 
but had something terrible in it to those to whom he felt a 
dislike. To mere strangers it was simply lofty and graceful. 


“Very soon after Mr. Randolph made his appearance, the 
people began to gather around the steps of the railing, where 
those who addressed them generally stood. Much curiosity 
was discovered to hear him, and I suppose of various kinds. 
Politicians, I imagine, wished to hear what he had to say on 
public affairs, and others for other reasons. My anxiety was 
to hear a great orator speak. He made but a short address; 
but I was much gratified. He was the first very great man 
I had ever heard deliver a public speech. 

“IT remember his commencement. It wasthus: ‘After, an 
absence, fellow-citizens, of nearly six months, I have returned 
to the bosom of my constituents to be—chastised.’ ... 

“T remember little else now of what he said literally. He 
was defending himself against charges made of his having 
deserted the Republican party. 

“As to his manner, its fascination was felt by all who ever 
heard him, and those who have not, can be little edified by any 
attempt to describe it.’* . 

“Probably Mr. Randolph’s greatest efforts at speaking were 
made during the canvass with Mr. Eppes, in which he was 
beaten. I heard many of them, including the one at Prince 
Edward court, in the Fall preceding the election. He was told 
by a friend that this was considered to be the best speech he 
ever made. He replied that it was the only time he ever felt 
conscious of being eloquent, while speaking. He remarked 
that he felt the truth of what Mark Antony said—‘Passion, 
thou art catching’—that he felt the electricity passing from 
him to the crowd, and from the crowd back to him. 

“T remember but one expression, literally, during that 
speech. Speaking of Bonaparte’s strides to universal domin- 
ion, he said: ‘He stood with one foot upon European, and the 
other upon American, shores. It is said that Moloch smiled 
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at the blood of human sacrifice running at the foot of the altar; 
this great arch enemy of mankind is now grinning and smiling 
at American blood, flowing in support of his inordinate ambi- 
tion.’ 

“He spoke for an hour, perhaps, and, when he concluded, I 
found myself musing and walking without any aim or object; 
and looking around, found the crowd gradually dispersing in 
the same mood. The Rev. Moses Hoge was sitting in a chair 
opposite the speaker, and remained till I observed him, still 
with his mouth open, and looking steadfastly in the same 
direction. Parson Lyle was standing by him. Said Mr. 
Hoge to Lyle, ‘I never heard the like before, and I never 
expect to hear the like again.”"..... 

““T remember verbatim a portion of the commencement of a 
speech he made at Charlotte Court, which, from its peculiar 
style of parenthesis, will be recognized by all who were ac- 
quainted with his manner of expression. He was excusing 
himself, on the ground of ill health, for declining the service of 
the people, after their long continued confidence in him. He 
said: ‘I am going across the sea to patch up and preserve a 
shattered frame—a frame worn out in your service, and to 
lengthen out yet a little longer, (hitherto certainly) not a very 
happy existence; for, excepting the one upbraided by a guilty 
conscience, no life can be more unhappy that that, the days 
of which are spent in pain and sickness, and the nights in tra- 
yail and sorrow.’ 

‘During this address he remarked: ‘I was going to say in 
the sincerity of the poet, but the sincerity of the poet is some- 
what doubted;—I can say with truth, in the language of the 
poet,— 


‘Fare ye well; and if forever, 
Still forever, fare ye well.’ 


‘Just as he had concluded, and was putting on his hat (he 
always spoke with it off), as he was stepping down to the next 
step, weak and somewhat tottering, he said: ‘The flesh is 
indeed weak, though the spirit is strong.’? 
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“Mr. J. Robinson, a clergyman of distinguished ability, 
dined with me the day on which he made this speech. He was 
opposed to Mr. Randolph in politics, but was a great admirer 
of his genius. He remarked: ‘He had not supposed that Mr. 
Randolph had any pathos, as he had never before heard him 
in that strain, but that now he was forced to confess, after 
having heard all the distinguished orators of the then just past 
age, from Patrick Henry down, that Mr. Randolph was the 
most pathetic man he ever heard open his lips.’ 

“T certainly saw tears roll down the cheeks of men who hated 
him then, and would curse his memory now tf he were named in 
their presence. 

‘“‘T think these addresses did more to make firm his popular- 
ity, which, during the war, had been a little shaken, than any- 
thing he ever did. They soothed, softened, and set aside 
much of the bitterness which had been engendered eee 
those bitter party conflicts. 

“Though this was the first and only time I ever heard Mr. 
Randolph deliver a speech wholly in this strain of pathos, and 
sober wisdom and counsel, I had often witnessed touches of the 
same in other speeches, and his power of fascination in private, 
when he chose to exert it, with wonder and amazement.’’® 


These recollections are valuable, because, in addition to 
still more important reasons, they tend to confirm our 
faith in human testimony by disclosing physical circum- 
stances which enable us to understand why some of Ran- 
dolph’s contemporaries should have thought his eyes 
hazel and others black. 

Of equal value are the recollections of William H. 
Elliott, a resident of Charlotte County: 


“It has been said by some, who have heard Mr. Randolph 
both in Congress and on the hustings, that on the latter theatre 
he made his most fascinating and brilliant displays. I never 
heard him in Congress, but I cannot conceive that anything he 


uttered there could possibly surpass what I have heard on the 
hustings. 
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“Most generally, whenever it was expected he would speak, 
a large proportion of the crowd would anticipate his arrival 
by some hour or two, and gather around the stand to secure a 
close proximity to the speaker. But when he was seen to move 
forward to the rostrum, then the court-house, every store, and 
tavern, and peddler’s stall, and auctioneer’s stand, and private 
residence, was deserted, and the speaker saw beneath him a 
motionless mass of humanity, and a sea of upturned faces. 
When he rose, with a deliberate motion, he took off his hat, 
and made a slight inclination of the body, a motion in which 
grace and humility seemed inexplicably blended. Now the 
grace was natural, but the humility was affected, but with 
such consummate address as to pass for genuine, except among 
those who know that artis est celare artem. His exordium was 
brief, but always peculiarly appropriate. His gestures were few 
and simple, yet exactly no more or fewer than what the 
occasion called for. With many public speakers, there seems 
to be an unpruned luxuriance of gesticulation, laboring most 
painfully to bring forth a mouse of an idea. But, in the case 
of Mr. Randolph, the idea was sure to be bigger than the 
gesture that accompanied it. His voice was unique, but yet so 
perfect was his pronunciation, and so sharp the outlines of 
every sound, that, as far as his voice could be heard, his words 
could be distinguished. In short, his speaking was exquisite 
vocal music. An accurate ear could distinguish, as he went 
along, commas, semi-colons, colons, full stops, exclamation 
and interrogation points, allin their proper places. In advert- 
ing to what he conceived to be the overruling agency of 
Providence in the affairs of man, no minister of the gospel could 
raise his eyes to Heaven with a look more impressively rever- 
ential. If the reader will look at Hamlet’s advice to the 
players, and conceive it to be punctually followed to the letter, 
Shakspeare will give him a better idea of Randolph’s oratory 
than he can derive from any other source. He seemed to have 
discarded from his vocabulary most of those sonorous ses- 
quipedalia verba, which enter so largely into the staple of 
modern oratory, and to have trimmed down his language to the 
nudest possible simplicity consistent with strength. When 
he had gotten fully warmed with the subject, all idea of any- 
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thing nearer to perfection in eloquence was held in utter abey- 
ance, and, when he concluded, all felt that they had never 
heard the like before.’’* 


And these are the recollections of Dr. C. H. Jordan, a 
resident of Halifax County, Va., who, after saying that 
Randolph had the longest fingers that he had ever seen, 
goes on as follows: 


‘“‘His head was not very large, but was symmetrical in the 
highest degree. His eyes were brilliant beyond description, 
indicating to a thoughtful observer a brain of the highest 
order. Noone could look into them without having this truth 
so indelibly impressed upon his own mind that Time’s busy 
Fingers may strive in vain to efface the impression. His eye, 
his forefinger and his foot were the members used in gesticu- 
lation; and, in impressing a solemn truth, a warning, or a 
proposition to which he wished to call the attention of his 
audience particularly, he could use his foot with singular and 
thrilling effect. The ring of the slight patting of his foot was 
in perfect accord with the clear musical intonations of that 
voice which belonged only to Mr. Randolph. In his appeals 
to High Heaven, the God of the Universe, the Final Judge of all 
the Earth, with his eyes turned heavenward, and that ‘long 
bony finger’ pointing to the skies, both gradually lowering as 
the appeal or invocation closed, the moral effect was so thrilling 
that every man left the scene with (for the time at least) a 
better heart than he carried there. 

‘“The‘long bony finger’ really appeared, when used in gesticu- 
lation, to have no bone in it; for, when it had accomplished 
what it had been called into action for, it would fall over on the 
back of his hand, almost as limp as a string, as if, having done 
its work, it sought repose.”’ 


Dr. Jordan then passes to the remarkable speech de- 
livered by Randolph at Halifax Court House in the spring 
Of 1827: 
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“He came to breast the flood then rolling on from the 
western portion of the State for a convention. In spite of all 
his efforts, however, the stream increased, until it found tem- 
porary rest in the convention of 1829. It had been known for 
a long time and for many miles around, that he would be there 
upon that occasion, and would address the people on that 
question. The time drew nigh; the people everywhere were 
talking about it; expectation ran high. The day arrived and 
the crowd was immense, the largest I ever saw at a country 
gathering, variously estimated at from six to ten thousand, 
representing all the bordering counties in Virginia and North 
Carolina. 

“As the hour approached, every countenance beamed with 
anticipation, or was grave with anxiety; for the weather was a 
little inauspicious, and Mr. Randolph’s health was bad. It 
was known that he had reached Judge Leigh’s, but fears were 
entertained that he might be deterred by the weather. About 
10 o'clock, however, the thin clouds vanished, and, about II, 
news passed like an electric current through the vast multitude 
that he was coming. In an instant, the crowd began moving 
slowly and noiselessly towards the upper tavern. Scarcely had 
they reached the summit of the slope between the court-house 
and the tavern, when they saw him coming on horseback, his 
carriage in the rear, driven by one of his servants. As he drew 
near, the crowd simultaneously divided to each side of the 
street, making a broad avenue along which he passed, hat in 
hand, bowing gracefully to the right and to the left, until he 
reached the lower tavern. The people, with uncovered heads, 
silently returned the graceful salutation. As he passed on to 
the lower tavern, the multitude followed in profound silence, 
not a shout nor a word being heard. Alighting and going in 
for a few moments, he soon reappeared, crossed the street, 
ascended the steps leading over to the court-house, and 
began.” 


Here follows a résumé by Dr. Jordan of the topics on 
which the speech descanted, including the agitation which 
was under way for a change in the suffrage prescribed by 
the existing constitution of Virginia. 
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At one point, declares Dr. Jordan, he drew a striking and 
vivid picture of ‘‘the Old Ship of State”’ sailing amongst 
the breakers, ‘‘and, with extended arms and eyes raised to 
Heaven, he threw his body forward (as if to catch her), 
crying as he did so in a half-imploring, half-confident 
tone, ‘God save the Old Ship!” “It was,” Dr. Jordan 
says, ‘‘the most solemn, the most impressive gesture I 
ever saw from any human being; and so powerful was the 
impression made, that the whole multitude, many with 
extended arms, seemed to move involuntarily forward, as 
if to help save the sinking ship.”’ 

From this point, Randolph passed on to other topics, 
which Dr. Jordan recalled without difficulty after the 
lapse of forty years; so lasting had been the impression 
made upon his mind by the speech; and, finally, Randolph 
concluded by warning his auditors against changes in the 
Federal Constitution, under which they had lived and 
enjoyed all the blessings of a free and happy people. 


“Mind, gentlemen,” Dr. Jordan remembers him to have said, 
“how you touch it; how you set about with innovation. Once 
gone, you may never restore it. Revolutions never go back, 
but on and on they roll; no returning tide brings repose; no 
bow of promise spans their dark horizon. On and on they go, 
until all is swallowed up in the abyss of anarchy and ruin!”’ 

“During the long and entertaining speech,”’ Dr. Jordan says, 
“every man of both races, seemed bound to the earth on which 
he stood; not one moved.”’ 

“The Convention, however, was called; Mr. Randolph was 
elected to it; served with characteristic fidelity, and returned 
to Halifax in 1829 [1830] to give an account of his stewardship. 
By his arduous labors in that body, his health had suffered 
greatly; he was too feeble to speak out doors, and the county 
court, then in session, tendered him the court-house, which he 
gratefully accepted. As he moved up to the bench, it was 
apparent to every one that he lacked the physical ability to 
entertain the people as he had done on the previous occasion. 
Taking his stand on the county court bench, and supporting 
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himself with one hand on the railing, and the other on his cane, 
he began by returning his thanks in a polite and graceful man- 
ner to the worshipful court for their kindness in suspending 
their business to accommodate one who needed so much their 
consideration. He told them it must be plain to all that it was 
the last speech he should ever make in Halifax. He gave a 
succinct statement of all the various alterations (he would not 
call them amendments) proposed to the Constitution, and 
advised the people to vote against them.” 


Randolph’s voice, we are told by Dr. Jordan, was 
uncommonly shrill, ‘but was of that soft, flute-like charac- 
ter that always elicited admiration.”” Feeble as he was 
for nearly his whole life, he could, Dr. Jordan further de- 
clares, always so modulate it as to make every member 
of the largest assemblies distinctly hear every word 
that he uttered, and that without the least strain on his 
vocal or respiratory organs.’ 

A timely supplement to these recollections is a narrative 
by Col. Thomas S. Flournoy, who, when a lad, with his 
father spent a night at Roanoke on the eve of the first 
speech at Halifax Court House described by Dr. Jordan. 


‘““My father,’ this narrative says, ‘inquired after Mr. 
Randolph’s health. Hisreply was: ‘John, I am dying; I shall 
not live through the night.’ 

‘““My father informed him that we were on our way to Halifax 
court. He requested us to say to the people on Monday, 
court day, that he was no longer a candidate for the Conven- 
tion; that he did not expect to live through the night, certainly 
not till the meeting of the Convention. 

“He soon began to discuss the questions of reform and the 
proposed changes in the Constitution. Becoming excited, he 
seemed to forget that he was a ‘dying man.’ Ina short time, 
we were invited to tea, and, when we returned to his room, we 
found him again in a ‘dying’ condition; but, as before, he soon 
began to discuss the subject of the Convention; and, becoming 
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more and more animated, he rose up in bed—my father and 
myself being the only auditors—and delivered one of the most 
interesting speeches, in conversational style, that it was ever 
my good fortune to hear, occupying the time, from half-past 
eight until midnight. 

“The next morning, immediately after breakfast, Mr. Ran- 
~ dolph sent for us again. We found him again in a ‘dying’ 
condition. He stated to us that he was satisfied that he would 
not live through the day, and repeated his request that my 
father would have it announced to the people of Halifax that 
he declined being a candidate for the Convention. Once more 
he became animated, while discussing the Convention, and 
kept us till 10 o’clock at his house. When we were about to 
start, he took solemn leave of us, saying: ‘In all probability 
you will never see me again.’ 

“Before we reached Clark’s Ferry, five miles distant, I heard 
some one coming on horseback, pushing to overtake us, which 
proved to be Mr. Randolph, with Johnny in a sulky following. 

“We traveled on together until we came to the road leading 
to Judge Leigh’s. Mr. Randolph then left us, to spend the 
night with Judge Leigh. The next morning, Monday, he rode 
nine miles to court, where an immense crowd of people had 
assembled to hear him. He addressed them in the open air on 
the subject of the Convention in a strain of argument and 
sarcastic eloquence rarely equalled by any one.’’! 


Most vivid of all are these Reminiscences of James M. 
Whittle, a gifted lawyer of Pittsylvania County, Virginia: 


“At March Term, 1821, of Prince Edward County Court, it 
was expected that Mr. John Randolph of Roanoke would be 
present, on his way home from Washington city, on the close 
of the then recent session of Congress. I was then a boy at 
school in the neighborhood—in my sixteenth year. The 
universal expectation of this event, as usual, induced a general 
desire among the people to look upon this strange man, as 
much so to those who had seen him from his youth up, [and] 
to his constituents, whom he had represented in Congress for 
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more than twenty years, as to those who had derived their 
impressions of him from the tongue of rumoralone. It was 
near the time of the Congressional Election, for which he 
stood a candidate; and, in the session just ended, had been 
settled, as was supposed, the ‘Missouri Question,’ after [the] 
convulsive struggles of two sessions. The crowd found at 
court was much larger than usual, and throbbing with anxiety 
to see—hoping to hear—a man, so extraordinary in all respects, 
that a promiscuous mingling with my race, in many differing 
phases, in the long years, which have since rolled away, has 
failed to furnish me with a suggestion—much less a likeness— 
of him. 

“In a short time, after reaching the court-house, groups of 
people were seen hurrying to a spot down the road some 
hundred yards off. Joining the throng, I followed on, and dis- 
covered a dense crowd surrounding a person in a sulky, drawn 
by a gray horse, and, behind it, a negro seated on another of 
the same color, apparently its match. The heads of these 
animals were lifted high above the spectators, and looked down 
upon them with disdainful pride. On approaching, it was 
observed that the sulky and harness were deep black, with 
brilliant plated mountings, the shafts bent to a painful seg- 
ment of a circle, the horses of the best keep, as doubtless they 
were of the highest blood. The servant, who was of the 
profoundest sable, carried a high black portmanteau behind 
him, and was attired in clothing of the same hue. Quite a 
strong contrast—possibly designed—-was exhibited between 
the masses of intense darkness and the plating, the horses, the 
teeth and shirt collar of the servant. The order of the whole 
equipage was complete. The tenant of the sulky was as frail a 
man as I have ever seen. He was conversing pleasantly with 
the people. 

“T heard nothing he said. He soon bowed gracefully to 
the crowd, which gave way before him, and he passed on; it 
following him. The throng increased as he proceeded to an 
old-fashioned Virginia inn near the court-house, by which time 
it was swollen by the addition of most of the persons on the 
ground, and became a dense mass. A twitch was felt by some 
of the spectators at observing so delicate a man at the mercy of 
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apparently so terrific a horse, which seemed to have its driver 
completely in its power, but which he managed with entire 
composure. Mr. Randolph alighted with a feeble step, passed 
through the porch of the inn into a passage, followed by a 
crowd, and disappeared within a room, the door of which was 
immediately closed. The people remained before the door of 
the inn, awaiting his reappearance, without noise or confusion. 
After lolling awhile, Mr. Randolph came out and proceeded 
toward the court-house. The crowd followed—keeping a 
respectful distance; by his side, walked some of his elderly and 
prominent constituents, with whom he conversed familiarly 
onthe way. It happened to me to have a position from which 
I could discern his form and action. He was the merest 
skeleton of a man; any boy of fifteen could, likely, have 
mastered him. His extreme emaciation may have magnified 
his apparent height, which was about six feet. There seemed 
to be a want of action about his knees, which were somewhat 
in-turned. ~He drew them up in walking, and did not throw 
his feet boldly forward. More than the usual amount of the 
bottom of the feet was seen as he moved, and he placed these 
directly forward as the Indians do. On reaching the court- 
house pale, he stopped and conversed with a good many people, 
when a lawyer came up and introduced one of his brethren to 
Mr. Randolph. The latter passed through the introduction 
with commanding dignity and grace. Having passed over the 
steps within the court-house yard, some of his constituents 
solicited him to speak to the people; this he seemed reluctant 
to do, but, after some importunity he consented, and retired 
to a bench near by, put his elbows about his knees, inserted 
his head between his hands and seemed to be in profound 
meditation for a few moments. In this position, the want of 
proportion between the length of his body and of his lower 
limbs was striking, so much so that his knees seemed to 
intrude themselves into his face. He then approached the 
steps with a languid and infirm tread, ascended them, took off 
his hat, and made his bow to his audience in the most impres- 
sive and majestic manner that can be conceived. It may be 
doubted whether there lives in America a man who can do this 
as he did it. His countenance and manner were solemn— 
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funereal. Subsequent information enabled me to account for 
what would seem to have been without occasion. He had 
just emerged from a contest in Congress, running through two 
sessions, into which he had thrown his whole power; the result 
of which had filled him with apprehensions of the ruin of the 
Union, and, from the rebound of the loosened tension, he was 
left sick and solemn. The outer man was now fully presented 
to those before him. He was evidently a great sufferer from 
disease, and, likely, the sturdy working of his impatient 
intellect had strained too severely the feeble case which con- 
tained it. He appeared to be the Englishman and Indian 
mixed; the latter assuming the outer, the former the larger, 
part of the inner, man. His dress was all English—all over. 
His hat was black; his coat was blue, with brilliant metallic 
buttons and velvet collar; his breeches and vest drab, with 
fair-topped English boots and massive silver spurs—likely 
they were ancestral; his watch ribbon sustained a group of 
small seals—heirlooms, it may be, from times beyond Crom- 
well. His age must have been about forty-three; his hair was 
bright brown, straight, not perceptibly gray, thrown back 
from his forehead and tied into a queue, neither long nor thick. 
His complexion was swarthy; his face beardless, full, round 
and plump; his eye hazel, brilliant, inquisitive, proud; his 
mouth was of delicate cast, well suited to a small head and 
face, filled with exquisite teeth, well kept as they could be; 
his lips painted, as it were, with indigo, indicating days of 
suffering and nights of torturing pain. His hands were as fair 
and delicate as any girl’s. Every part of his dress and person 
was evidently accustomed to the utmost care. 

“His face was the most beautiful and attractive to me I 
had almost ever seen. There was no acerbity about it that 
day, his manner was calm and bland, though sustained by a 
graceful and lofty dignity. It was apprehended that a body 
so frail encased a group of shattered and tremulous nerves, and 
that the prominence of his position, and what was expected of 
him, might put these in an ague of agitation. Though he was 
as much excited as a speaker could well be, yet he did not 
betray his emotion by any quivering of lip, tremor of a nerve, 
or hurry of a word. He seemed in this, as in most other 
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respects, to differ from all other men. He was calm, slow and 
solemn throughout his address. The text of it, as has been 
intimated, was the ‘Missouri Compromise,’ and he expended 
not more than fifteen minutes in its delivery. His manner 
was deliberate beyond any speaker I have ever heard. This 
so differed from my expectation of him, as to dispel the ideal of 
tempestuous rapidity, which his cynic and impassioned repu- 
tation had inspired. It was obvious, however, that the supreme 
mastery which he had over himself was essential to the deadly 
aim of his arrow, and the fatal mixing of the poison in which 
he dipped it. He stood firm in his position, his action and 
grace seemed to be from the knee up. His voice was that of a 
well-toned flageolet, the key conversational, though swelled to 
its utmost compass. The grandeur of his mien and his im- 
pressive salutation may have composed his audience into the 
deep silence which prevailed, but the uttering a few words dis- 
closed a power of engaging attention which I have met with in 
no other man—his articulation. Without this, it is hard to 
conceive how, in the open air, he could have been so distinctly 
heard by so large a mass. He was greatly aided too by his 
self-possession, as in his feeble state it must have been essential 
to command every faculty and every art which could contri- 
bute to the result desired. Not only every word and syllable, 
but it seemed that every letter of every word in every syllable, 
was distinctly sounded (there was a perceptible interval, it 
appeared, between each of his words, as they dropped one by 
one from his lips); and that he had supplied himself with a 
given quantum of speech before he commenced, determined by 
its judicious use to accomplish a proposed effect. . . . 

“T did not comprehend the subject he was discussing, nor 
know even its leading facts; but he dwelt chiefly on the dis- 
solution of the Union as the effect of the compromise; and here 
Roscius did well act his part. As if startled by the bursting 
asunder of the materials of some massive building, in which he 
was, he drew up his shoulders, his head seemed to sink between 
them, his bust was bent forward, and his face filled with horror. 
His concluding words: ‘We fought manfully the good fight, 
and we are beaten,’ seem inadequate to any oratorical effect: 
but Roscius took them up, and equipped them for their 
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work. The speaker must allude to the faithful valor of the 
combat—how ‘manfully’ it was fought. Here the fever- 
parched lips were compressed, the finger pointed to the skies 
and, bowing in sad but lofty recognition of his fate, and with e 
countenance hung with pictures of anxiety, came the words 
—We are beaten’; and he retired.’’! 


When the Virginia Convention of 1829-30 adjourned, 
the first act of Randolph was to make this entry in his 1830 
Journal: ‘‘Convention dissolved. Laus Deo.’’? And his 
next was to render an account of his stewardship to his 
constituents at Charlotte Court House on court-day, in 
the month of April, 1830, and we have good reason to 
believe that his speech on this occasion was one of the 
most remarkable of his whole career. The Rev. Dr. Wm. 
S. Plumer declared that his judgment, after the lapse of 
nearly forty-seven years, was that it was one of the most 
effective speeches that he had ever heard. ‘‘It was 
conclusive,” he affirmed. ‘‘No one asked any questions. 
The old men wept.’’3 Speaking, in the course of the ad- 
dress, of the trust that had been committed to him by his 
constituents, after referring to himself characteristically 
as being full of bruises and putrefying sores from the crown 
_ of his head to the soles of his feet, and solemnly asking, 
“People of Charlotte, which of you is without sin?’ he 
exclaimed: ‘“Take it back! Take it back!’ with such a 
dramatic gesture, as if he were rolling a great stone from 
his breast, that one of his auditors afterwards described 
himself as instinctively recoiling in fear for his personal 
safety.4 While Randolph was speaking, a piece of paper 
on which he had jotted some notes, slipped from his fingers, 
and fluttered down unnoticed by the throng to the feet of 
young Jacob Michaux, who quietly planted his foot on it 
with a view to preserving it as a souvenir, but so com- 
pletely was his attention diverted from it by the sway of 
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Randolph’s eloquence that he forgot all about it until the 
meeting had dispersed and he was a mile away from the 
SCelie= 

This time the dominant note of Randolph’s address 
was pathos. On another occasion, one of his auditors, 
powerless any longer to repress his compassion when 
Randolph, to use one of his own expressions, was giving 
someone a ‘‘sack full of sair bones,’’? cried out, ‘“‘Stop! 
Stop! Mr. Randolph, I would not treat a dog so.’’$ 

Nor are we at a loss to know just what Randolph was on 
the hustings during the last years of his life, when he was 
the object of an almost morbid public curiosity; partly 
because of the eccentricities and excesses, which made him 
a kind of raree show, and partly because of the garrulous, 
yet sparkling, stream of improvisation which he was still 
capable of pouring out without stint, despite a pathetically 
diseased body and mind. Among his auditors, after he 
returned from Russia, was, as we have seen, the Rev. John 
S. Kirkpatrick, (2) who has also sketched his personal 
appearance for us in these words: 


“The first time I saw him was at Prince Edward C. H., 
November, 1831. I was a student at Hampden-Sidney 
College, a mile and a half distant from the Court House. It 
being what was then known as County Court Day, occurring ; 
once in each month, the students, by usage, rather than by 
formal law, had permission to spend the day, with all the other 
citizens of the County, including the members of the Faculty, 
in the Court-House Yard. Not knowing that Mr. Randolph 
would be there, or that anything of general interest was con- 
templated, I went to the place merely to show respect to a 
time-honored usage, the more conscientiously, because I thus 
honored and helped to perpetuate the prescriptive monthly 
holiday. When I reached the place, about eleven o’clock, Mr. 
Randolph was then speaking, but I do not think he had been 
speaking longer than ten or fifteen minutes. I remained in 

t Marion Harland’s Autobiography, 317. 

2 Garland, v. 2, 159. 3 Bouldin, 95, 
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the Court House where the meeting was held, standing on my 
feet, from 11 o'clock until sunset, all the while, with the excep- 
tion of twenty to thirty minutes, which were occupied by two 
other gentlemen in some personal explanations; all the while 
listening to Mr. Randolph. 

“When, after some effort, I obtained a position which gave 
me a view of him, I saw an old man, very feeble, with a mini- 
mum of flesh, just enough to authorize you to affirm that it was 
not a skeleton or mummy you were looking at; the skin of the 
face wearing that special hue into which the soft, roseate 
complexion of the young woman is often changed by time and 
exposure; of medium height, yet seeming tall from the extreme 
slenderness of the figure; sitting in the chair appropriated to 
the presiding officer of the Court; a friend seated on each 
side of him to assist him in rising when, for a change of position, 
or in the flush of unusual excitement from speaking, he would 
stand for two or three minutes; having a small table nearly in 
front of him, within easy reach, on which were placed four 
bottles, of the ordinary size of ‘black bottles’; two of them 
closely covered with buckskin, and two with green baize, 
flanked by as many glasses—some wine-glasses, and others 
ordinary tumblers. His features were regular and delicately 
shaped; the forehead low, so as to need no banging to conceal 
the towering intellect; the chin long and the more pointed by 
the want of flesh. His hair, which was of the special shade of 
black I have often noticed in the hair of our American Indians 
(he was proud of his alleged descent from the Princess Poca- 
hontas), was softened by intermingled threads of silver gray; 
it was parted in the middle and was long enough to fall on his 
shoulders. His chin was as innocent of a covering as when on 
that memorable day in the porch of the old Tavern at Char- 
lotte C. H. he was derided by the admirers of Patrick Henry as 
the beardless boy. The most striking feature was tne eye; 
and that is simply indescribable. It was dark; to me it seemed 
deeply black; and yet Mr. Garland, his most accurate bio- 
grapher, says it was of dark hazel color. The eyes were small, 
and the muscles and ligaments so disposed around the balls 
as to cause the eyes to appear circular or nearly so. But, 
although the aspect was not fierce, nor otherwise unpleasant, 
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how penetrating the glance from those twinkling orbs! They 
seemed to look through you into your very soul, and to read 
your thoughts and inmost feelings. Then they were so rapid 
in their motion, it was as though they were turned on you, and 
on all in every part of the room at the same instant. There 
was no escape from their ubiquitous scouting. I have never 
seen eyes in which there was so marvelous power—that had in 
them so incisive oratory. And yet the eyes were hardly equal 
in potency to the voice. That was clear, ringing, shrill, pierc- 
ing; still, not harsh nor rasping; on the contrary, it was smooth, 
melodious, musically charming. It was, to use the terms of 
the music-books, set on the key of the female voice, an octave 
higher than that of the male; the key so effectively adapted to 
the purpose of scolding that some who possess it seem to feel 
it would be a neglect of opportunity not to employ it in its 
appropriate work. 

‘“‘On the two occasions when I heard Mr. Randolph in public 
speeches, he never raised his voice above the conversational 
tone; yet he was heard in every part of the large room by 
every person present, and would have been heard, if the room 
and the assembly had been four times as large. With most 
speakers there is what I will venture to call a partial separation 
or want of perfect coalescence, between the sound of the voice 
and the articulated word. With him, all the sound was ab- 
sorbed and embodied in the word; and you got the word as it 
were without the sound. 

““Much has been said of his long, bony forefinger that was 
so potent a weapon of his oratory. The finger was not ab- 
normally long; only its extreme tenuity made it appear so. 
He did use it much, and most tellingly; I never saw him use 
any other gesture. When he would raise his hand, all the 
fingers closed except that historic forefinger, and he would 
shoot an arrowy word of sarcasm or irony from its point with 
the full impulse of his elastic voice. If the victim did not 
writhe when the bult struck him, it was because he wore an 
armor of triple brass, either of stolid insensibility or else of 
conscious integrity. No one, who knew anything personally of 
Mr. Randolph, but felt he would have understood little or 
nothing, if he had not known the physical man.”’ 
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The personal attacks made by Randolph on this occa- 
sion on Judge Bouldin and Dr. Crump we have already 
narrated as Dr. Kirkpatrick narrates them. After re- 
calling them, his reminiscences continue as follows: 


“What, may be asked, was Mr. Randolph speaking about, 
the rest of the time? If the question were, what was he not 
speaking about, I might be bold enough to essay an answer 
that should, in the main, be responsive thereto; but not to the 
question, as it stands, unless you will allow me to put the 
answer in the hackneyed: De omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis. 
For the most part, his remarks followed one another on no 
other principle governing them than that of involuntary 
suggestion. They seemed to run riot, without any act of the 
will to control the selection, the order, or the limits. Let me 
give you an example: Once, and once only, he entered into a 
formal argument in support of a proposition he enunciated. 
It was to show the unconstitutionality of the United States 
Bank. He laid down some premises with precision, and began, 
but had just begun to reason from them, when he found, or 
made, occasion to employ an illustration. This was one I 
have often heard since, but, being then new to me, I remember 
it; the story of Sir Isaac Newton and the two openings, one big 
and the other little, side by side, which he ordered to be made 
in the bottom of the door of his room, for the ingress and egress 
of a favorite cat and her kitten. He declared, with apparent 
self-satisfaction, that Sir Isaac, profound philosopher as he was 
reputed to be, did not know that a hole large enough for the 
passing in and out of the cat would be large enough, and not too 
large, for a similar use by the kitten. He dropped his argument 
against the bank, mounted the illustration from Sir Isaac, ran 
a tilt against philosophers, one and all, against the institutions 
of learning in which, and the systems of instruction under 
which, they were reared; dealing his blows right and left; one 
of them striking Hampden-Sidney College hard by, its learned 
professors and unlearned students; thus rampaging in the 
boundless profusion of figures belonging to invective rhetoric, 
until some fresh object, crossing the field of his imagina- 
tion, tempted him to a new encounter, whether in unhorsing 
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knights, routing armies, storming castles, or boxing with 
windmills. 

“So he went on from hour to hour, a ‘free lance,’ challenging 
all comers. Public measures were alluded to, but never dis- 
cussed; public men were named, sometimes denounced in terms 
of bitterness, sometimes gibbeted with ridicule, but never any 
of them commended out and out, except Andrew Jackson and 
Nat Macon, of North Carolina. Alas! on the other occasion 
when I heard him, one year later, Andrew Jackson was struck 
from the short roll, and Nat Macon stood there alone. . 

“TI must tell you more particularly how he disposed of Chief 
Justice Marshall, the manner of it is so characteristic of the 
orator and so illustrates the feature of his oratory last men- 
tioned; its fitful zigzagging hither and thither, verging on 
incoherency. He had, with a continuity in the tenor of his 
remarks, quite unusual with him that day, exposed and 
deplored what he was pleased to style the decay of his beloved 
Virginia. He spoke with great plainness of the extravagance 
of the people, those of his own District included, in their 
house furnishings, their table supplies, their dress, equipages, 
and everything on which money could be expended; how they 
were rearing their sons in idleness, and their daughters in 
fashionable frivolities; and how, as the consequence, they were 
sinking more deeply and hopelessly in debt, and were 
deteriorating in moral worth. His tone was dolorous and 
extremely despondent. It was as though he wielded the pater- 
nal rod, and had many doubts of its remedial efficacy. At the 
close of the jeremiad, he remarked that it gave him no pleasure, 
but much pain, to speak thus, nor was it his purpose to give 
them pain, but to benefit them by pointing out to them their 
faults and their dangers. ‘Just as a surgeon,’ he proceeded, 
‘performs an operation, not to inflict suffering, but to relieve 
amalady. Dr. Jackson, of Philadelphia, has lately performed 
a critical operation on the honored Chief Justice of the country. 
You all know it was no part of his wish to inflict a single pang, 
but that his sole design was to alleviate suffering, and preserve 
the valuable life of his subject. And Iam glad that Dr. Jack- 
son succeeded in the operation,—that he has restored the 
Chief Justice to his health, to his friends, to his country, and to 
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his seat on the bench of the Supreme Court of the United States 
where God knows he ought never to have been put. Heisa 
great man and a good man; no greater or better man has ever 
lived in our country, and yet, if he should be Chief Justice 
thirty years longer, he will construe all our liberties away 
from us.’ He did not permit Hampden-Sidney College to 
escape with the one pass at it which has been alluded to. He 
returned to the charge, although this time the aim was less 
at the College than at the Theological Seminary, which stands 
not a quarter of a mile distant from it. Speaking of himself, 
as he frequently did through the day, just then of the self- 
denials he had been compelled to exercise since he had at- 
tained his legal majority, he stated that, when he came into 
the possession of his patrimony, he found it involved in debt 
to the extent of nineteen shillings in the pound. To save the 
property, which had descended to him as a sacred trust from 
his ancestors, he had worked hard and lived poor. At last, 
ke had succeeded in the great aim of his life. ‘During the 
sitting of the late Virginia Convention,’ he went on to say, 
‘I paid the last farthing of the debt, and got a receipt discharg- 
ing me from the last obligation imposed by it—a paper which 
I would not exchange for a diploma from any of your boasted 
colleges, not even for one from your great Hampden-Sidney 
over there; no, not if that were backed up by one from your 
Union Theological Seminary, where you have a set of young 
men lying in the shade enjoying themselves, whilst their 
agents are traversing the country begging money to support 
them in their idleness!’ And, attuning his voice to its keenest 
pitch of sarcastic virulence, he thrilled out: ‘And these claim 
to be, par excellence, the followers of our Saviour, who never 
wanted money but once in his life, and then He got it out of a 
fish’s mouth.’”’ 


The next time that Dr. Kirkpatrick heard Randolph 
was at Charlotte Court House more than a year after he 
had heard him at Prince Edward Court House. It was 
on the occasion when Randolph brought forward his 
resolutions, condemning the Nullification Proclamation 
of Andrew Jackson; and this was what Dr. Kirkpatrick 
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has to say inregard to the speech delivered by Randolph 
then: 


‘“‘He was in dead earnest now; and, having an object and an 
antagonist, his speech, although largely discursive and episodi- 
cal, as were all his speeches, had far more connection between 
its topics and unity of purpose than the former one. He began 
speaking about 11 o’clock, and did not leave the room until 
after nightfall. A part of the time, say one hour in all, was 
taken up with the formalities of appointing a committee to 
draught resolutions, and of voting on the paper which was 
presented; Mr. Randolph, I may interpolate, framed the 
resolutions with his own hand, and did the major part of the 
voting. The rest of the time he was speaking, or, at least, 
talking, sitting, as on the former occasion, because too feeble 
to stand, with his supporters, his body supporters, I mean, at 
his side; the principal one of them being his half-brother, Ex- 
Governor Beverley Tucker, then of Missouri, and with the in- 
dispensable bottles of medicine, (there were only three of them 
this time) on a table within his reach. He was even more 
attenuated in flesh and helpless as to motion than when I first 
saw him; but his quivering eye had lost nothing of its nimble- 
ness and fire, and his voice none of its marvelous properties— 
in him alone not incompatible with each other—of resonant 
shrillness and bewitching melody. Again, I must decline any 
attempted analysis or compendium of his speech. It was 
controllingly personal, personal in both aspects of the term, 
as relating to himself, and as relating to other individuals. 
That was always a characteristic of his public addresses. He 
made every apology he could well do for the implied treachery 
of ‘Andrew Jackson, Esq.’ (he never called him Squire Jackson) 
to his former principles, and to the party to which he owed 
his elevation to the presidency. The explanation tendered 
was that Jackson had permitted a set of men, holding subordi- 
nate positions in and around the White House, to acquire an 
undue and corrupting influence over his judgment, and 
prejudices, by flattery, subserviency, and other arts of the 
sycophant. To this set he applied the adhesive, blistering 
nickname, ‘Kitchen Cabinet,’ afterward extensively adopted, 
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but that day, as I suppose, first heard. He averred very 
confidently that Jackson did not write the Proclamation; 
and here his exact words without mutilation, retrenchment, or 
softening down, must be used; else the whole effect will be lost. 
They are engraved on my memory; I have only to copy the 
inscription: ‘Jackson did not write that Proclamation. Not 
that he does not possess the requisite intellectual ability, but 
that he has not the literary culture. I know who did write it, 
and I will prove to you I am right. If you please, I will put 
the proof in the form of a syllogism, thus! The man who 
wrote that Proclamation wields a pen such as no man in the 
United States but himself can wield; Edward Livingston of 
Louisiana, the present Secretary of State, wields a pen such as 
no man in the United States but himself can wield; therefore, 
Edward Livingston wrote the Proclamation. Fellow-citizens, 
he is a man of splendid abilities, but utterly corrupt. He 
shines and stinks like rotten mackerel by moonlight.’’’ (a) 


And this is the description given us by Wm. M. Moseley, 
of Danville, Virginia, of a later speech delivered by Ran- 


dolph: 


“The last public speech of Mr. Randolph was delivered at 
Buckingham Court-house in the year 1833, he then being on his 
way to Philadelphia, where he died shortly after. He was 
travelling by private conveyance, accompanied by his two 
favorite servants, Juba and John. His expected arrival had 
been previously announced, and, it being the regular monthly 
term of the county court, as might have been expected, the 
attendance was unusually large, most of the old citizens of the 
county being prompted by a desire to see their former represen- 
tative in Congress once more, and to hear him speak, perhaps 
for the last time. Those who had never seen him, but who 
had heard of his reputation as a speaker, determined to avail 
themselves of this opportunity of seeing and hearing one of 
whom so much had been said. 

“He reached the village at about eleven o’clock A.M., by 
which time a large concourse of people had assembled upon the 
court yard, and along the principal street, all anxiously looking 
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for the arrival of this distinguished personage: . . . He was 
immediately conducted to the court-house and occupied the 
judge’s seat, from which, in a sitting posture, after the large 
court-room had become filled to its utmost capacity, he pro- 
ceeded to deliver a speech, in the making of which he seemed to 
have had no special object other than that of giving his opinion 
as to matters and things in general. Public men and public 
measures of the past as well as of the present seemed to be 
passing in review before him, and for each of whom he seemed 
to have some unkind remembrance. His whole speech, if such 
it might be called, evinced an unhappy state of mind, if not a 
disordered intellect. No class and no profession escaped his 
bitter invective and withering sarcasm. Nothing either in 
Church or State seemed to be progressing according to his 
liking. 

“At the close of his disconnected harangue, but few even of 
his old constituents ventured to approach him with anything 
like familiarity; not knowing how such advances might be 
received.’ 

t Bouldin, 160, 161. 


CHAPTER VII 
General Observations on Randolph as an Orator 


Before passing from this branch of our subject, the 
reader may pardon us for making a few observations of 
our own on Randolph as an orator, suggested by close 
familiarity with his printed words. First, let us say that 
the reports of his Congressional speeches must, in many 
instances, be far from accurate. Their fidelity, we know, 
was frequently impeached by him. But what we are 
mainly concerned about is their failure to justify the idea 
which has come down to us that his chief weapons in 
debate were the tomahawk and the scalping-knife. These 
reports, as we have seen, reveal some witty thrusts, some 
withering sarcasms, and some bitter personalities. We 
say witty thrusts only because Randolph was rarely, if 
ever, humorous; but we cannot see that he habitually so 
far transcended the ordinary moderation of debate as to 
be justly placed, as he has so often been, in the same 
savage class as Powhatan or Opechancanough. Either 
much of the acerbity of his Congressional speeches has 
been sweetened by judicious revision, or the terrifying 
effect, so often attributed to his eloquence, must have 
been very much intensified by the rapt attention which he 
usually commanded, his dramatic manner, and the pecu- 
liar physical apparatus by which his rhetorical effects 
were produced; that is to say: the tall skeleton figure, so 
suggestive of Death and his dart; the strange voice, usually 
as musical as a flute but as shrill at times, when rasped by 
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uncommon excitement, as that of a pigeon-hawk starting 
off full-tilt after his panic-stricken quarry, and the lean, 
javelin-like fore-finger, which Von Holst says was the ter- 
ror of all the little and sinful spirits in the House of Repre- 
sentatives.‘ Extraordinary powers of sarcasm and invec- 
tive he unquestionably had, irrespective of these personal 
characteristics, and they were sometimes, as in the Vir- 
ginia Convention of 1829-30, unwarrantably abused, to be 
sure. But it is only fair to him to say that they were 
generally wreaked upon depravity, cant, conceit or, incom- 
petence. 

Sawyer, as we have seen, speaks of Randolph’s remark- 
able powers of retribution as if they never pushed his usual 
courtesy in debate aside unless called into play by some 
real provocation. This idea, however, must be adopted 
with very decided qualifications; as witness his general 
attitude towards Henry Clay down to the time of his duel 
with him, and afterwards, and his supercilious treatment 
of Chapman Johnson in the Virginia Convention. (a) 
But the idea is sufficiently supported by the facts to sug- 
gest some modification of the traditional view of Randolph 
as a mere malignant sagittarius. 

His Blifil and Black George attack upon Clay was 
matched by utterances of his equally severe. When 
Richard Rush was appointed to the office of Secretary of 
the Treasury, he said: ‘‘Never were abilities so much 
below mediocrity so well rewarded; no, not when Caligu- 
la’s horse was made Consul.”? It is not surprising that 
Rush should have been stung by this remark into publish- 
ing the essay on Randolph, signed ‘“Julius,’’ which for 
black, undiluted bile hardly has its fellow. Dulcified a 
little by an occasional compliment, it would have been a 
truly telling satire. 

Of an ambitious man, with little native ability, Ran- 
dolph said that his mind was like the lands at the head- 

* Constitutional History of U. S., 1750-1832, p. 334. ? Bouldin, 317. 
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waters of the Monongahela; naturally poor and made still 
poorer by excessive cultivation. * 

In the book by Adlai E. Stevenson, entitled, Something 
of Men I Have Known, we find this story about Randolph: 


“A colleague from ‘The Valley’ probably remembered him 
well to the last. That colleague, recently elected to fill a 
vacancy, caused by the death of a member of long service, 
signalized his entrance into the House by an unprovoked 
attack upon Mr. Randolph. The latter, from his seat nearby, 
listened with apparent unconcern to the fierce personal assault. 
To the surprise of all, no immediate reply was made to the 
speech, and the new member flattered himself, no doubt, that 
the ‘grim sage’ was for once completely unhorsed. A few days 
later, however, Randolph, while discussing a bill of local 
importance, casually remarked: ‘This bill, Mr. Speaker, lost 
its ablest advocate in the death of my lamented colleague, 
whose seat is still vacant.’’? 


A similar story is told by W. H. Sparks: 


‘“‘T remember, upon one occasion, pending the debate upon 
the Missouri question, and when Mr. Randolph was in the 
habit of almost daily addressing the House, that a Mr. Beecher, 
of Ohio, who was very impatient with Randolph’s tirades, 
would, in the lengthy pauses made by him, rise from his place 
and move the previous question. The Speaker would reply: 
‘The member from Virginia has the floor.’ The first and 
second interruption was not noticed by Randolph, but, upon 
the repetition a third time, he slowly lifted his head from 
contemplating his notes, and said: ‘Mr. Speaker, in the 
Netherlands, a man of small capacity, with bits of wood and 
leather, will, in a few moments, construct a toy that, with the 
pressure of the finger and thumb, will cry, ‘‘Cuckoo! Cuckoo!” 
With less of ingenuity, and with inferior materials, the people 
of Ohio have made a toy that will, without much pressure, cry, 
“Previous Question, Mr. Speaker! Previous question, Mr. 
Speaker !’’—at the same time designating Beecher by pointing 

t Nathan Loughborough MSS. ENIEY BON, 
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at him with his long skeleton-like finger. In a moment, the 
House was convulsed with laughter, and I doubt if Beecher 
ever survived the sarcasm.’’* 


Of Philip P. Barbour, who was a close reasoner, and his 
brother James Barbour, who is supposed to have been too 
much of a declaimer, Randolph once said that Phil. could 
split a hair but that Jim could not hit a barn door.?. But 
this was not so pointed as the couplet which some wag 
wrote upon the walls of the House: 


“Two Barbours to shave our Congress long did try, 
One shaves with froth; the other shaves dry.’’? 


Governor James H. Pleasants, Randolph asserted on 
one occasion, was like some of his (Randolph’s) blooded 
horses: ‘‘too weak for the plow, and too slow for the turf.’’ 4 
(a) 

After the political tergiversation of Samuel Dexter, of 
Massachusetts, Randolph termed him, “Mr. Ambi-Dex- 
ter.’’5 

Never did a man have a cleverer gift of minting phrases 
that passed into general circulation. 

Benjamin Hardin, of Kentucky, a vigorous but unpol- 
ished speaker, was ‘‘a carving knife whetted on a brick- 
Date" 

The wavering Edmund Randolph was ‘‘the chameleon 
on the aspen, always trembling, always changing.’’7 

Of Robert Wright and John Rea (Ray) he said that the 
House exhibited two anomalies: “‘A Wright always wrong; 
and a Ray without light.’’’ 

* The Memories of 50 Yrs., by Wm. H. Sparks, 237. 

2 Nathan Loughborough MSS. 

3 The Memories of 50 Yrs., by W. H. Sparks, 233. 

4 Bryan MSS. 5 Life of Quincy, 352. 


6 Wm. Fitzhugh Gordon, by Armistead C. Gordon, 278, Loughborough 
MSS. 


7 Life of Thos. Jefferson, by Tucker, v. 1, 501 (note). 
8 Bryan MSS. 
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The politic and secretive Van Buren, Randolph said, 
“rowed to his object with muffled oars.”’* (a) 

Of a cautious statesman, he said that, under his direc- 
tion, the Ship of State might never take a prize, but it 
would probably never become one. ? 

Benton’s four-day speech, he observed, consumed one 
day more than the French Revolution (of 1830). 

Yes, Thomas Ritchie (the distinguished editor of the 
Richmond Enquirer) did have seven principles, but they 
were the 5 loaves and the two fishes. 4 

““Clay’s eye is on the Presidency; and my eye is on 
him.’’s 

Turning away from a lady who had been pouring her 
sympathy with the struggling Greeks into his ear, Ran- 
dolph pointed to a group of ragged little negroes near the 
steps of her home and exclaimed: ‘‘ Madam, the Greeks 
are at your door!’’°—words that soon winged their way to 
every part of the United States. 

Referring to the naval strength of England, and to 
Madison’s pamphlet on neutral rights, he said: ‘‘ Against 
800 ships in commission we enter the lists with a three- 
shilling pamphlet.’’? 

Other epigrams of his were these: ‘The bad blood will 
show in some part of the four-mile heat.’’* 

‘‘An English noble has but one son, all the rest are 
bastards.’”’9 

“England is Elysium for the rich; Tartarus for the 
poor.’’?° 

“T am an aristocrat; I love liberty, I hate equality.’’** 

“ Asking one of the States to surrender part of her sov- 


t Nathan Loughtorough MSS. 2 Ihid. 3 Ibid. 
4 Reminiscences of J. R., by Robt. L. Dabney, Union Seminary Mag., v. 
6 (1894-5), 14-21. Nathan Loughborough MSS. 


5’ Nathan Loughborough MSS. 6 Bouldin, 113. 
1 Memoirs of Wm. Wirt, by J. P. Kennedy, v. 1, 328. 
8 Nathan Loughborough MSS. 9 Id. 10 Td, 
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ereignty is like asking a lady to surrender part of her 
chastity.” 

‘New Orleans is the key to our strong-box.’’? 

“The three degrees of comparison—begging, borrowing, 
and stealing.’’3 

‘A rat hole will let in the ocean.’’4 

“Tt is a turnstyle; it is in everybody’s way but it stops 
no one.’’$ 

“Poverty, that nurse of genius, though she sometimes 
overlays it.’’® 

‘Dogmatism is puppyism matured” ;7—but is not this 
older than Randolph? 

“Stick to a friend a Jitile in the wrong.’’® 

“That most delicious of privileges—spending other 
people’s money.’’? 

His violent prepossessions in favor of the Virginian viva 
voce mode of voting hurried him into the assertion that the 
ballot box was Pandora’s box. *° 

‘“Denouncing me! That is strange. I never did him 
avfavor.” * 

““No man was ever satisfied to be half a king.’’*? 

The Northern Democrats with Southern principles were 
“doughfaces’’; another phrase which was soon on the tip 
of every tongue in the country.‘ 

Clever, too, was his saying: ‘There must be something 
for the shilling gallery as well as the Pit.’’™4 

Turnbull’s painting of the signing of the Declaration of 
Independence, in which the human leg has such inordinate 


« Nathan Loughborough MSS. 2A. of C., 1805-7, 353. 

3 Nathan Loughborough MSS. 4 Debates of Va. Conv., 1829-30, 319. 
5 Nathan Loughborough MSS. OJ RaseD tama 

7 Nathan Loughborough MSS. 8 Td. 9 Id. Oud. 


t Something of Men I have Known, by Adlai E. Stevenson, 391. 

2 Letter to Monroe, Sept. 16, 1806, Monroe Papers, Libr. Cong., v. 11. 

™3 McMaster’s Hist. of U. S., v. 4, 591. 

‘4 Letter to J. H. Nicholson, Bizarre, Dec. 4, 1809, Nicholson MSS., Libr. 
Cong. 
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prominence, became known far and wide by the name that 
he gave it: ‘‘shin-piece.’’! . 

A portion of the architecture of the Senate Chamber he 
ridiculed as “‘corn stalk columns and corn-cob capitals. ”’? 

But, after all, Randolph’s best epigram was this golden 
sentence: ‘‘Life is not so important as the duties of life.’’3 

A good pendant to it is that other pithy observation of 
his: ‘‘We all know our duty better than we discharge it.”’ 
Nor should we overlook two other weighty utterances of 
his, notable for their sententious conciseness, if for nothing 
else: ‘‘Time is at once the most valuable and the most 
perishable of all our possessions.”’ ‘‘All of us have two 
educations; one which we receive from others; another, 
and the most valuable, which we give ourselves.” 

The stamp on his phrases was regarded with so much 
popular favor that his mintage, it must be confessed, was 
sometimes given a fictitious value. Rather overstrained 
rhodomontade has always seemed to us to be his famous 
vaunt that the Minute Men of Culpeper County, Virginia, 
who acquitted themselves so gallantly during the Ameri- 
can Revolution ‘‘were raised in a minute, armed in a min- 
ute, marched in a minute, fought in a minute, and van- 
quished in a minute.”’ It is hard to transform either the 
organization, the march or the victory of a military force 
into the ‘‘Cynthia of a minute.’’4 

At times, Randolph’s wit could even overcome the 
surliness of a foreign tongue. Not so good as Dean 
Swift’s inimitable, ‘‘O Mantua nimium vicina Cremonae!”’ 
when he saw a violin swept from a table by a lady’s dress, 
and yet not bad, was Randolph’s rejoinder to Samuel W. 
Dana in the House: ‘‘7imeo Danaos et dona ferentes.”’ 

Some Congressional orators have excelled Randolph in 


t Register of Debates, 1827-28, v. 4, part 1, 942. 

2 Life of Rufus King, ed., by Chas. R. King, v. 6, 168. (note). 
3 Nathan Loughborough MSS. 

4 Hist. Cols. of Va., by Howe, 237. 
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depth of research, in sweep of vision and sympathy, in 
thoroughness of exposition, and in capacity for closely 
knit and long-sustained trains of reasoning; but which one 
of them has ever outshone him in those bright fields over 
which the human spirit sparkles or flames in its kindling 
moments? Ingenuity, Wit, Fancy, Imagination, Elo- 
quence, Intuitive Sagacity, and occasionally, a rare gift 
of Vaticination light up the drab and commonplace 
Congressional background of his speeches as the rays of 
the sun reflected from some glassy or metallic surface are 
sometimes seen to light up a sullen hillside. To read the 
speeches of Randolph’s earlier fellow Congressmen, which 
for the most part are now as lifeless as burnt-out fuses, 
and then to turn to one of his speeches is like what it for- 
merly was to sit in a theatre at night and to have all the 
gas jets in it, from dome to pit, suddenly lifted up the 
fraction of an inch higher. Whatever else Randolph may 
be, he is to his present reader, as he was to his contempo- 
rary auditor, always interesting. The moment he appears 
before the curtain the orchestra strikes up and the move- 
ment from beginning to end is allegro. He uttered 
many immoderate and even some bigoted words, and 
occasionally he uttered a shallow one, though nothing can 
be truer than the claim so frequently made that robust 
common sense was the real basis of his intellectual charac- 
ter. The Reverend Dr. Conrad Speece, of Virginia, used 
to say that he would rather hear the nonsense of John 
Randolph than the sense of any other man; and even 
Randolph’s wit, to use a fine general definition of wit by 
Alphonse Karr, was often only ‘‘reason armed.”’ But, 
when he rose to speak in the House, his hearers had no 
inclination except to sit mute and to give themselves up to 
a rhetorical spell which made them feel as if they were 
listening to some unique being, whose classic eloquence, 
freed from all pedantry by the breath of the dewy fields 
and forests of the plantation and the fuller knowledge of 
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men and man’s estate which comes from daily contact 
with human beings and human affairs, had been formed 
not in the ordinary school of Congressional declamation, 
but in some school where the open face of Nature, the 
agora and the Academy had each been a preceptress. 
Randolph’s speeches in Congress were frequently gar- 
nished with apt quotations from Latin and English poetry 
and allusions to such Homeric heroes as Nestor, Achilles, 
and Hector; indeed with references to almost every prov- 
ince of human learning, for his memory retained impres- 
sions as faithfully as a baked tile. His diction, unstudied 
as it was, though sometimes in his later years encumbered 
with too many parentheses, was eminently scholarly, and 
at times even lofty, and was always not only pure, nervous, 
and correct, but finished almost ad unguem. No speech, 
however impressive at the time, ever lives unless it is good 
literature; and the charm of reading whatever Randolph 
spoke or wrote is essentially a literary charm. But, so far 
as we are aware, there is not the slightest evidence to show 
that any member of Congress ever sincerely objected to 
his speeches because they were accompanied by Latin or 
English quotations, or on the ground that they were 
scholastic in any respect. The attitude of Congress 
towards them appears to have been that of the character 
in ‘‘The Elder Brother’’ of Beaumont and Fletcher, who 
said: 


“Though I can speak no Greek, I love the sound on’t, 
It goes so thundering as it conjured devils.”’ 


It enjoyed them and drank them in with keen eagerness, 
perhaps because it approved Randolph’s own saying that 
it is a good plan to hitch up a colt with a dull horse. If 
they had been the speeches of a pedant or a mere scholar, 
this, of course, would not have been the case. Deliberative 
assemblies, even those composed to a great extent of highly 
educated men, soon tire of that kind of a speaker. But 
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Latin and English quotations, and the display of many 
kinds of knowledge, of which the average Congressman 
was ignorant, and really had no great need, did not give 
a member of the House a distaste for Randolph’s oratory 
because these things he felt instinctively were but a part 
of that almost preternatural facility with which Randolph 
could for hours at a time, with as much ease as water runs 
out of a cup, or the wind moves along its trackless path- 
way, give utterance to a host of fresh pictorial thoughts, 
expressed with too much consummate readiness and har- 
mony to leave the slightest doubt behind them as to the 
ability of the speaker to carry, without difficulty, the 
whole weight of his burden, however various. Randolph’s 
learning, like all the other elements which entered into his 
liquid speech, was held in infusion too completely to have 
a foreign flavor. (a) The truth is that his literary accom- 
plishments were, as they should have been, a merely sub- 
sidiary feature of his character as an orator and a states- 
man; and in this position they were kept, aside from still 
more important features of that character, by his extra- 
ordinary prominence as a wealthy land- and slave-holder, 
his high social station, his familiarity with the world of 
action, as well as of books, and the extent to which his 
mind was saturated with reflections and illustrations 
drawn from the great living volume of nature in Virginia. 
To few men in the public life of England or of our own 
country have instructive apothegms or wise maxims, prov- 
erbs, and sayings derived from the collective wisdom of 
humanity, expressing itself on the street and in the farm- 
house, been more serviceable in the propagation of their 
ideas than they were to Randolph. They were but suc- 
cinct formule, for rules of conduct worked out by his 
own practical intelligence, which rarely lost contact with 
actuality. 

One of the most attractive traits of his oratory was the 
promptitude with which he s ized upon some rural fact or 
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natural phenomenon for the purpose of giving point to 
some conception or argument of his. An example of this 
on the hustings is mentioned by the Rev. Wm. S. Lacy in 
his Early Recollections of John Randolph. 


“He was at the time alluded to speaking with calmness and 
earnestness too, deeply absorbed in his subject and, from the 
quiet and fixed attention of the people, they were deeply inter- 
ested also. He was in the act of stating that, if certain things 
were done, ‘such an event would follow as inevitably’—and 
casting up his eye, as if to seize upon some appropriate illus- 
tration, a leaf from the tree over him came twirling down be- 
fore his face, and, following it with his finger in its fall to the 
ground, he added—‘as the power of gravitation.’ If he had 
studied a month for an illustration, to suit his purpose precisely, 
he could not have selected one more appropriate. It seemed 
to strike everyone with an agreeable surprise. This, however, 
is only one out of scores of similar instances.’’' (a) 


Another story of the same sort is found in a letter from 
Timothy Pickering to Rufus King: ‘John Randolph,” 
he says, ‘observing my townsman, Crowninshield, quite 
fierce for Gregg’s Resolution, said to one of my friends in 
the House that ‘he (Crowninshield) was like a hog swim- 
ming over a river—who would cut his own throat.’’’? 

On another occasion, discussing the regular army, he 
said: “If ever we are to have a respectable regular force, 
we must, to use a phrase common in our new settled 
country, ‘begin again from the stump.’ In the econ- 
omy of such a country as Southside Virginia stumps were 
a standing offense to proper tilth, and, left in the beds of 
new-made roads, sometimes spiced travel with no little 
risk; so it is natural that Randolph should have returned 
to them a second time in debate. The road from the 
Crimea to Byzantium had proved a “‘stumpy”’ one for 

t Union Seminary Mag., v. 5 (1893-94), p. I-10. 

2 Feb. 13, 1806, Life of Rufus King, ed., by Chas. R. King, v. 4, 494. 

3A. of C., 1809-10, v. I, 62. 
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Russia, he said. On another occasion, illustrating the 
sense of impunity, he exclaimed: 


“Tf you want mischievous stock on your farm or plantation, 
you must keep bad fences; if you would have roguish hogs, 
cows and horses, keep bad fences. Those, who would not 
otherwise have ventured to jump over a straw, will in that 
way soon learn to jump, as we say in the Southern Country, 
over ten rails and a rider.’”? 


The embargo without a time limitation was a “horse 
medicine.’’3 Who that ever witnessed the hit-or-miss, 
kill-or-cure, methods of a rural veterinarian can be at 
any loss to understand just what Randolph meant? The 
amazing thing is that speeches so faultless in syntax and 
expression, and so crowded with glistening similes and 
metaphors and pointed, and, at times, poetical, phrases, 
should have been thrown off by him wholly without verbal 
preparation. In the course of a debate in the House, he 
spoke of himself as accustomed to meditate much on his 
opinions, and not at all on the language that conveyed 
them;‘ and, in another debate, he declared that he had 
never been able to make what was called ‘‘a regular 
speech.” (a) Everything appeared to undergo a kind of 
“‘sea-change”’ in his mind; passing into it in some prosaic, 
familiar form, and issuing from it in some vivid and highly 
original one. ‘‘That simple rule,”’ he once declared, in 
regard to a parliamentary rule relating to the motion to 
reconsider, “might satisfy the most lynx-eyed duenna 
anxious to restrain the wanton excursions of debate.’’s 

Or take this example: “ But how cruel it is when the cup 
of fruition is, as it were, at the lips of the panting expectant 
for this House, for the Committee of Claims—that Rhada- 


1 A. of C., 1823-24, v. 1, 1183. WAY of C., 1815-16, v."'F, “945. 
3A. of C., 1809-10, v. I, 105. “A. of C., 1821=22, Vv: I,943. 
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manthan Committee—to dash it from the parched lips of 
these thirsty patriots!’’* 
Or take this example: 


“It was as much as old Nestor, with trusty Sthenelus by his 
side, and all the train could do to arrest those fiery hot- 
headed steeds who were hurrying the state carriage down the 
precipice of French alliance.’’? 


And when was any other Congressman ever known to 
frame such a sentence as this: 


“Miserable indeed would be the condition of oppressed 
humanity, if the sweet pliability of man’s spirit could not now 
and then turn its gaze from the sombre events of life and relax 
into a smile.’ 


The simplest, the most uninspiring, subject had a way 
of picturing itself in boldly figurative language when 
heated by his imagination: ‘‘The moment this bill be- 
comes a law,’’ he announced on one occasion, “‘you will 
hear the flap of the ominous wings of the Treasury poun- 
cing upon your table with projects of land tax, excise, 
hearth tax, window tax.’’4 

However diffuse and vagrant his discourse might be as 
a whole, his individual sentences were usually concise 
and sententious to an eminent degree, as when he said: 
““You may cover whole skins of parchment with limita- 
tions but power alone can limit power.’’s 


“The vermin of contract,’ ‘‘the besom of innovation,”’ 
‘‘Backstairs influence,” ‘“‘the pages of the water-closet,”’ 
are but some of the derisive expressions which clung like 
burrs to the memory of his contemporaries. Diplomats 
he defined as ‘“‘privileged spies.” 

t A. of C., 1816-17, V. 2, 388. 2A. of C., 1809-1810, v. I, 150. 
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When was the truth, of which we have almost lost sight 
in this day of the initiative and referendum, more point- 
edly stated than by Randolph? 


“Every feature of our Governments, both State and Federal, 
prove that the people were sensible of the necessity of restrain- 
ing as well the headlong impetuosity of the multitude as the 
inordinate ambition of the few. Where such restraint is not 
imposed there is no genuine liberty.’”? 


And when was the difference between the scope of real 
executive oversight on a large scale and that of narrow 
routine training brought out more distinctly than it was in 
these words directed against Crowninshield: (a) 


‘‘There were two sorts of experience—that of an enlarged, 
liberal, reflecting mind, possessing powers of high discrimina- 
tion, capable of comparing effects 1n all their various relations 
to each other, and a little petty, personal experience, extending 
to a few matters of insignificant detail. Because a man had 
served on board a merchant vessel, whether in the forecastle or 
the cabin, did that entitle him to talk magisterially on systems 
of naval defense? Or because he could box the compass was 
he better calculated for the head of an admiralty than John 
Lord Spencer, who was probably destitute of that elegant 
accomplishment, but who, because he was a statesman and 
not because he was an able-bodied seaman, had conducted the 
naval affairs of a country with a success and glory that might 
be equalled but never could be surpassed.’’? 


Nor could political philosophy ever hope to be attired 
in a more winning dress than it is in these words used by 
Randolph in the Virginia Convention of 1829-30 on the 
proposition to discard property as a principle to be taken 
into account in fixing upon the proper basis for the suf- 
frage: 


1A. of C., 1807-08, v. I, 941. 7A. of C., 1807-08, v. 1, 1169. 
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“It is the first time in my life that I ever heard of a govern- 
ment which was to divorce property from power, yet this is 
seriously and soberly proposed to us. Sir, I know it is practi- 
cable, but it can be done only by a violent divulsion as in 
France—but the moment you have separated the two that 
very moment property will go in search of power and power 
in search of property. ‘Male and female created he them,’ 
and the two sexes do not more certainly, nor by a more unerr- 
ing law, gravitate to each other than power and property.”’'(a) 


The truth of what we have so far said about Randolph 
as an orator is generally allowed; but it is often asserted 
that his speeches were at times unduly prolix and digres- 
sive and therefore deficient in the best quality of a good 
speech; that is, relevancy to the point at issue; and not 
infrequently these criticisms, as we have seen, assume the 
form of a flat asseveration that Randolph’s mind was 
lacking in logical power. 

In weighing the force of these views, a broad distinction 
must be taken between Randolph in the earlier stages of 
his political career and Randolph in its later. At no time 
in his life were his speeches cast in the ordinary mould of 
formal, standard logic; for, at no time in his life, it is be- 
lieved, did he rely upon anything but the wzvida vis of his 
own quick, fertile mind for the garb of his spoken words. 
Even in his earlier speeches, there is often a lack in the 
chain of his thoughts of that closely linked concatenation 
which is found even in the efforts of commonplace but 
more conventional speakers. In his finest speeches, such 
as those on Gregg’s Resolution, there are lacune, missing 
stitches, here and there, and then passion, as in his Yazoo 
speeches, is often so perfectly fused with argument that 
argument appears to lose, to no little extent, its own 
severe, sharply defined character.(b) But to assert that, 
even when Randolph’s mind was not in a shattered con- 
dition, his speeches gave no evidence of real logical power, 

t Debates, 319. 
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is to disregard altogether the reports of his speeches in the 
records of Congress. These reports will show that, at 
times, he not only reasoned consecutively and most co- 
gently but, at times, most ingeniously and subtly. It was 
an observation of Calhoun, one of the acutest of men, that 
it was an error to suppose that Randolph was deficient 
in reasoning capacity. Upon a single point, he said, 
Randolph reasoned admirably; it was only when he came 
to deal with a combination of points that his ratiocination 
fell short'; and there is some truth in this judgment; for 
Randolph was endowed with what has been happily called 
“a single-track mind.’’ John Wickham also had some- 
thing to say on the subject: 


“Tf the enemies of Mr. Randolph mean to say that he can 
not, or at least does not, build up an argument, brick by brick, 
as an architect puts up a house, they are probably correct. But 
as the object of all argument is to carry a point, and, as he 
must be considered the ablest reasoner who makes the most 
decided impression, he must be a very rash man who should 
refuse to accord to Mr. Randolph reasoning powers of a very 
high order.’’? 


Be this as it may, there was never a time in Randolph’s 
life, whether before his intellect became gravely suscep- 
tible to derangement, or afterwards, when he did not pos- 
sess, to a remarkable degree, the faculty of reasoning 
soundly by flashes of intuition; of reaching the correct 
conclusion by a leap instead of by a step-ladder. Few 
men, too, have equalled him in the faculty of condensing 
laborious processes of argumentation into a pithy state- 
ment or a felicitous figure of speech. On this subject, 
there are some weighty sentences in The Party Leaders of 
Joseph G. Baldwin, who lived near enough to Randolph’s 

* “Sketches of the Va. Convention of 1829-30,” by Hugh R. Pleasants, 
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time to make him little less than an original authority on 
the subject of Randolph: . 


“But most largely developed of all his faculties, probably, 
was his quick, clear and deep comprehension. His finely- 
toned and penetrative intellect possessed an acumen, a per- 
spicuity which was as quick and vivid as lightning. His 
conclusions did not wait upon long and labored inductions; 
his mind, as by an instinctive insight, darted at once upon the 
core of the subject, and sprang with an electric leap upon the 
conclusion. He started where most reasoners end. It is a 
mistake to suppose that he was deficient in argumentative 
power. He was as fertile of argumentation as most speakers; 
he was only deficient in argumentative forms. His statements 
were so clear, so simplified, and so vivid that they saved him 
much of the necessity of laborious processes of ratiocination. 
Much that looked like declamation was only illustration or 
another form of argument.’’* 


But, unquestionably, Randolph’s latter day speeches, 
even before his mental powers became permanently im- 
paired, were inferior in point of logical coherency to his 
earlier ones. Brilliant and far-sighted as was his leading 
speech on the tariff in 1824, in it can yet be observed 
indications of the mental relaxation which, at times, 
rendered his subsequent speeches so diffuse and rambling. 
During his Senatorial career, his growing tendency towards 
feverish loquacity and aimless wanderings, aggravated by 
an indubitable access of positive mental infirmity, reached 
its extreme limit, so far as Congress was concerned; and, 
notwithstanding the gleams of wit, wisdom, and instructive 
knowledge, by which even his longest and most multi- 
farious discourses in the Senate were relieved, and the 
savage force, with which they sank their teeth at times, 
into the flank of the Adams administration, his speeches 
during his Senatorial career were serious impediments to 
the orderly and dispatchful transaction of the public busi- 
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ness, and even had a decided effect in defeating his re- 
election to the Senate. It will not do, however, to attach 
too much importance to the fact that Randolph’s speeches 
in Congress were not always pertinent to the pending 
subject of debate. He often used the text furnished by 
it merely as a hook on which to hang his convictions about 
current political issues. As a speech on Retrenchment 
and Reform, his speech on that subject in the House is a 
very irrelevant one, but, as an eulogy of Andrew Jackson, 
and an attack on John Quincy Adams, it is a masterpiece. 
Singular to say, to anyone, who is not familiar with the 
peculiar manner in which the recurrences of Randolph’s 
dementia manifested themselves, his speeches in the Vir- 
ginia Convention of 1829-30 were not only brief but 
conspicuously terse and pointed. They too are marked by 
little or no studied reasoning; indeed by little reasoning of 
any kind, but it must be borne in mind that his policy in 
the Convention was not to open up or discuss any question 
new or old, but simply to insist doggedly and scornfully 
upon the strength of Sir Robert Walpole’s maxim, guieta 
non movere, that the existing constitution of Virginia 
should undergo no substantial change. After the ad- 
journment of the Convention, Randolph never spoke in 
any deliberative body again; and it will not do to test the 
merits of his subsequent speeches on the hustings by the 
standards prescribed by parliamentary oratory. In the 
last stages of his political activity, even when he was in a 
mental state to be taken seriously at all, he was not merely 
an orator; he was a theatrical show, a circus as well. 
Thousands of people thronged to hear him on court day, 
not so much to be instructed as to be startled and enter- 
tained, and the avidity, with which they devoured every- 
thing that he said, reacted unfavorably upon his oratorical 
gifts, already deeply affected by his general loss of mental 
force and balance. He became arrogant, overbearing, 
garrulous, extravagant, abusive, and resolved still to sit, 
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even if he no longer had the strength to stand, before the 
footlights. Finally, we see Randolph at Buckingham 
Court House, as Moseley described him—a decrepit, mo- 
rose, crack-brained old man, but little removed from the 
stage of human existence when we are told by Jacques that 
we are “‘sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans everything,’’ 
or, as he described himself, ‘‘a poor, half-crazy, moon- 
struck South-sider.’”’* But, perhaps, we have engaged in 
an unprofitable task in subjecting Randolph as an orator 
to ordinary principles of criticism at all. His charm as a 
speaker consisted largely in the fact that his elocution and 
matter were both so peculiaily original as to render him 
absolutely uniaue. Thete is no other orator with whom 
we can compare him. He is the only member of his 
species, and to him might be applied what the New 
England countryman said of that other brilliant creature, 
Rufus Choate. Contrasting Choate with Webster, he 
said: ‘“‘ Webster is like everybody else, except that there is 
more of him; but whoever saw anybody like Rufus 
Choate?”’ 


t Letter to J. R. Bryan and wife, Aug. 1, 1830, Bryan MSS. 


CHAPTER VIII 
Randolph as a Statesman 


Randolph’s position as an orator is assured, but his 
position as a statesman is by no means so certain. Indeed, 
if he is judged by present standards of American states- 
manship, it is difficult for anyone except a student of his- 
tory to think of him as a statesman at all; so completely 
lost beyond all possibility of redemption are most of the 
causes for which he strove. There was nothing conti- 
nental; nothing truly national, about him. It will not do 
to apply to him as a statesman our current tests—an 
open-minded construction of the Federal Constitution; 
devotion to the ideal of national unity; faith in our ex- 
panding population, wealth and power; sensibility to the 
military and naval needs, developed by the mutual pro- 
pinquity of all parts of the earth, brought about by the 
steamship, the steam-car, and the aeroplane; the awaken- 
ing sense of international community, which is slowly 
leading to the sober fulfillment of Tennyson’s radiant 
dream of the Parliament of Man and the Federation of 
the World, and freedom from all the sectional and class 
ptepossessions and prejudices which do so much to cramp 
and blur the outlook which should belong to the true 
statesman. Tried by these tests, Randolph is not entitled 
to the place which has been given him in the series of lives, 
published by Houghton, Mifflin Co., under the title of 
American Statesmen. 

When construing the powers of the general government 
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under the Federal Constitution, he approached that 
instrument in a spirit as nice and exacting as that of Shy- 
lock when construing the words of his bond: ‘ ’Tis not 
so nominated in the bond,’’ was as far as he could be 
induced to go. Members of the House of Representatives, 
as we have seen, he deemed representatives of the States 
and not of the nation. He denied the power of the Federal 
Government to establish a national bank, or national 
highways, or to enact an impost measure with any element 
of protection init. He was so jealous of any attempt on 
its part to assert authority over the waters of the Potomac 
River that even Jefferson was compelled to dismiss his 
fine-spun refinements as “‘metaphysical.”’ The act organ- 
izing a provisional government for the colony of Virginia 
in 1652 concluded: ‘‘God save the commonwealth of 
England and this country of Virginia!’’* Transpose the 
members of this sentence and it not inaptly voices Ran- 
dolph’s political allegiance. The State of Virginia, then 
England, and then what he called, ‘“‘the good old thirteen 
United States,’’? exclusive of Virginia, was perhaps the 
order in which his local attachments ranged themselves. 
(a) Except so far as the Southern States, other than 
Virginia, were bound to Virginia by similar institutions 
and pursuits, he seems to have cared as little about them 
as he did about the Middle-or Eastern States. In many 
respects, his social characteristics and tastes were better 
suited to England than to the crudity of our early national 
existence. To him it was the maternal and a riper Vir- 
ginia. Indeed, near the close of his life, his disaffection 
even with his native commonwealth was so strong that Dr. 
Ethelbert Algernon Coleman, after visiting him at Roa- 
noke, made this entry in his unpublished diary, on Oct. 
20, 1832: ‘‘From his continual abuse of this country and 
its levelling principles, and from the exalted terms, in 
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which he speaks of England and its society and institu- 
tions, one would certainly conclude him to be a tory.” 
These, however, were but the outgivings of a soul so sick 
from both physical and mental causes as to be incapable 
any longer of finding tranquillity and contentment any- 
where. It is true that even in healthier moments Ran- 
dolph often decried Virginia, but, in this respect, he 
resembles Dr. Johnson, who disparaged Goldsmith himself 
but would not allow anyone else to do so. The intense 
sympathy which he usually manifested with the Irish in 
their desire for a larger measure of political well-being, the 
fond veneration which he entertained for the character of 
Washington, the pride which he took in our Revolutionary 
achievements, the satisfaction which he derived from the 
popular as well as the aristocratic side of the old Virginia 
civil polity, show that, after all, Virginia was more con- 
genial with his predilections than England, even though 
he did exclaim at times that there never had been and never 
would be such a country as England, or such a boot-and- 
shoemaker as Hoby, of London, or insisted that he was a 
member of the Established Church of England. For noth- 
ing can be better avouched than his constant, fervid, and 
impassioned affection for Virginia. ‘‘When I speak of 
my country,’’ he wrote to Key on Sept. 7, 1818, ‘‘I mean 
the Commonwealth of Virginia.’’! 


“I confess,’’ he said, when the Apportionment Bill of 1822 
brought out the fact that Virginia was slipping back in the 
scale of population, ‘‘that I have (and I am not at all ashamed 
to own it) an hereditary attachment to the State which gave 
me birth. I shall act upon it as long as I act on this floor 
or anywhere else; I shall feel it when I am no longer capable 
of action anywhere, but I beg gentlemen to bear in mind that, 
if we feel the throes and agonies, which gentlemen seem to 
impute to us at the recollection of our departing power, why, 
Sir, there 7s something in fallen greatness, though it be in the 
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person of a despot; something, to enlist the passions and 
feelings of men even against their reason. Bonaparte himself 
has had those who sympathized with him. But, if such be 
our condition, if we really are so extremely sensitive on this 
subject, do not gentlemen recollect the application of another 
received maxim in relation to sudden—I will not say upstart— 
elevation—that some who are once set on horseback know not 
and care not which way they shall ride. . . . aiaes 
“‘T have found the gentleman from New York elgnva agree- 
able and polite in his deportment; I feel for him every sort of 
deference, but I beg him to recollect an old motto that always 
occurs to me at the approach of everything in the shape of an 
attack upon my country. It is: Nemo me impune lacessit.’’* 


In another debate on the same subject, he even declared 
that he had rather take the chance of war with the Holy 
Alliance of Europe than lose one representative on the 
floor of the House from Virginia.? On another occasion 


he said: 


“Whatever is to be the fate of this bill, whether this splendid 
project [surveys for roads and canals] shall or shall not go into 
operation now or be reserved for the new reign, the approach 
of which is hailed with so much pleasure, my place must be 
either in the obscurity of private life or in the thankless and 
profitless employment of attempting to uphold the rights of 
the States and of the people so long as I can stand—more 
especially the rights of my native State, the land of my sires, 
which, although I be among the least worthy or least favored 
of her sons, and, although she may allot to me a stepson’s por- 
tion, I will uphold so long as I live.’’$ 


Despite the appellation of ‘‘The Hannibal of the West”’ 
which he gave to George Rogers Clark, and the expedition 
of the two Virginians, William Clark and Meriwether 
Lewis, which has been recently commemorated by a singu- 
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larly beautiful monument at Charlottesville, Randolph 
regarded with no little distrust our westward expansion. 


‘When I hear,” he said in the debate on the Apportionment 
Bill of 1822, ‘‘of settlements at the Council Bluffs, and of bills 
for taking possession of the mouth of the Columbia River, I 
turn not a deaf ear but an ear of a different sort to the sad 
vaticinations of what is to happen in the length of time, 
believing, as I do, that no Government, extending from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, can be fit to govern me or those whom 
I represent. There is death in the pot, compound it how you 
will. No such government can exist because it must want the 
common feeling and common interest with the governed which 
is indispensable to its existence. ’’* 


This pinched view of our national destiny was not due to 
a lack of kindling imaginatioa, for with that faculty he 
was richly endowed; but to the fear of the menace to the 
political supremacy of Virginia and what it guarded which 
lurked in every westward extension of our national empire. 
This comes out very clearly in what he prophetically said 
on another occasion, when he was referring to the act by 
which the Northwest Territory was ceded by Virginia to 
the Union. 


“But, by that act, the great river Ohio, in itself a natural 
limit—not a line drawn by your surveyors who at the time did 
not dare to go over and chop with a tomahawk alinein the 
vast forests, then imaginary states—that natural limit is made 
(I speak in the spirit of foresight) the permanent and unfading 
line of future division, if not in the Government, in the councils, 
of the Country.’’? 


Indeed, to such a pitch was his alarm aroused by what 
was taking place in the West, that he was ready to regret 
one of the most creditable episodes in his entire career; 
that is, the part he took in the acquisition of Louisiana. 
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“TI for one,” he exclaimed in the same speech, ‘although 
forewarned, was not forearmed. If I had been, I have no 
hesitation in declaring that I would have said to the imperial 
Dejanira of modern times—take back your fatal present! I 
would have staked the free navigation of the Mississippi on 
the sword, and we must have gained it.’’! 


Not only did Randolph pride himself upon not having 
voted for but one amendment to the Federal Constitution, 
but he declared that he had never voted in favor of the 
admission of any state into the Union.? ‘‘ The children of 
the second marriage,’’ he once declared, ‘‘should not 
sweep away the whole estate.’’3 

How hostile he was to most measures, looking to our 
national defence, we have already seen. He began his 
political career by terming our regular soldiery ‘“‘rag-a- 
muffins,’’ and from that time to the end of his political 
career, it was for him an object of fierce vituperation. 
At one time, he seems to have recognized the fact that the 
maintenance of a small regular army for such purposes as 
the protection of New Orleans, the chastisement of the 
Indians, or the repulse of Canadian incursions was neces- 
sary ‘4; but, beyond these limited purposes, the professional 
soldier was anathema maranatha to him. In fact, he once 
said that there was a time, and he wished he might live to 
see it again, when the legislators of the country outnum- 
bered the rank and file of the army and the officers to 
boot.5 Once, alluding to the professional soldier, he even 
poured out his scorn in words like these: “I do say that I 
never see one of those useless drones in livery crawling on 
the face of the earth that my gorge does not rise—that I do 
not feel sick. I see no reason why we should not maintain 
sturdy beggars in rags as well as beggars of another de- 
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scription in tinsel.”"! His support of the navy, to say the 
least, was very illiberal.? It is a gratification, however, to 
realize that, in course of time, his eyes were opened to the 
vital importance of a strong fleet to our safety. “Not that 
he denied,’ he is reported as saying in the debate on 
Commercial Intercourse in 1817, ‘that, if this country 
was to be defended against a great maritime power, it 
must be by a fleet; on that point he had not the slightest 
doubt.’ But again we must remind the reader that, in 
his opposition to a considerable army and navy, Randolph 
was probably the mouthpiece of a vast majority of his 
fellow-countrymen. His power to express his feelings 
with declamatory energy was simply superior to theirs. 
Nor should it be forgotten that Randolph worked out for 
himself what he conceived to be a good alternative system 
of national defence for the United States. In season and 
out of season, he insisted that every able-bodied man in 
the land should be armed, and it was a part of his defensive 
scheme also that our coasts should be defended by mobile 
batteries. In one of his earlier speeches, he said: 


‘“‘He wished to see the public treasure employed in putting 
arms into the hands of all who were capable of bearing them, 
and in providing heavy artillery; not in the erection of a naval 
force which, whether great or small, unless it too could retreat 
beyond the mountains, must fall into the hands of the enemy. 
If they wanted a force that should combine strength with 
simplicity, ready at all times for the public protection, they 
had such a force amply in their power.’’4 


Properly enlarged and extended, Randolph’s idea of 
arming the entire militia of the country was eminently 
sound, and could readily have been developed into the 
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system of universal military training which, it is now 
generally conceded, is the true military ideal for our 
country; and, if his idea of flying coast-batteries is no 
longer practicable, perhaps it is only because it has been 
rendered obsolete by the tremendous power and range of 
modern naval ordnance, which he could not well antici- 
pate. Nor can any of the convictions held by Randolph 
in regard to the national defence be set down to a lack of 
intrepidity or to mere besotted pacifism, such as was so 
common in the United States on the eve of the recent 
World War. His heart was a brave one, and never was 
there a head in which less inane enthusiasm was lodged. 
As his stand with regard to Spanish encroachments at the 
time of his break with the Jefferson administration dem- 
onstrated, he was quick enough to fly at any cock that 
trespassed upon our own barn-yard. His theory simply 
was that the policy of non-entanglement with European 
discord had come down to us as a wise tradition of policy; 
that, happily for us, the Atlantic interposed a wide and 
impassable fosse between us and the Old World; and that, 
if we would only safe-guard our coasts with a well-armed 
citizenry and proper trains of artillery, there would be no 
occasion for our incurring the burden and peril of great 
military and naval armaments. Europe was then really 
3,000 miles away from us, and men and munitions of war 
could be transported to our shores only in squads and 
driblets. But, when the Leopard made the Chesapeake the 
subject of its wanton outrage, Randolph, as we have seen, 
flamed up into burning resentment. He was for vindi- 
cating the violated honor of the country instanter, and, 
afterwards reverting to the incident, he said: ‘“‘We spoke 
of war if reparation were denied, and I do trust in God that 
Quebec would have been in ashes if Great Britain had 
avowed the attack.’”* “It,” he said, referring to the 
language of Talleyrand, in opposing our boundary claims 
1 4. of C., 1807-8, v. 2, 2034, 
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in regard to Florida, “will ring in my ears with that of Mr. 
Champagny, and with the thunder of the guns of the 
Leopard, as long as I live.’’? 

A strong spirit of international sympathy could hardly 
have been expected of Randolph, because it is only since 
his day that such a thing as a real international conscious- 
ness can be said to have come into being. It was natural 
that he should have felt in his time, as the wise statesmen 
who preceded him had felt, that, the less we allowed 
the concerns of our national life to become interlaced with 
those of the jarring nations of Europe, the better. Ran- 
dolph’s powers of observation and reflection were, of 
course, hobbled by many more or less imperious predilec- 
tions and prejudices. He was a member of the ancient 
landed aristocracy of Virginia, and he found it difficult in 
many respects to rid himself of its social bias and peculiar 
conceptions. Fee tails, primogeniture, and the freehold 
suffrage were all hallowed by a certain sort of sanctity in 
his eyes, and shut off from them that larger vision of uni- 
versal suffrage, universally educated, which is the ideal of 
our own time; like the North Pole before Peary, often 
despaired of but never renounced. Randolph was also 
strongly swayed by sectional influences, but not to such 
an extent as to prevent him from forming friendly personal 
connections with more than one Northern member of 
Congress. He found the same difficulty in understanding 
the New England character that the New Englander 
found in understanding the Virginian character, and no 
greater, so far as we can see; forming our opinion from 
hasty judgments about ‘‘ Yankees,’’ which we find here 
and there, in his letters, and the reservations which such 
men as Josiah Quincy and Elijah H. Mills, of Massachu- 
setts, preserved in their friendly social intercourse with 
him. (a) Hetold Josiah Quincy on one occasion that he 
never intended to set his foot on the farther bank of the 
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Hudson, but that if he did, Quincy’s nouse was the first 
that he would enter.* 


“T was born in allegiance to George III.; the Bishop of 
London (Terrick) was my diocesan,” he once wrote to Key. 
“My ancestors threw off the oppressive yoke of the mother 
country, but they never made me subject to New England in 
matters spiritual or temporal; neither do I mean to become 
so voluntarily.’’? 


Randolph’s failure to get along with the Northern Demo- 
crats in the House during the Jefferson administration, 
was largely responsible for his fall from leadership; and it 
was only through the diplomatic brokerage of Van Buren, 
“rowing to his object with muffled oars,”’ that he was 
brought into harmony with them again. 

But, as astatesman, Randolphis to be judged by no such 
latter-day tests. He was a public man of the early 19th, 
and not of the 20th, century ; and there are statesmen of lost 
as well as of won causes. If, for no other reason, his posi- 
tion as astatesman is secure, first, because he was the ‘‘un- 
usual phenomenon”’ of the House (to use a term borrowed 
from John Adams), during the brief dewy era of frugal- 
ity, retrenchment, and reform, and new-born Republican 
principles which made Jefferson as nearly an universally 
popular Messiah as the diversities of human convictions 
and sympathies will ever permit any man to be; secondly, 
because his searching common sense, eloquence and incor- 
ruptible integrity, even in opposition, scotched many an 
ill-digested and pernicious measure, and thirdly, because 
he fully deserved the tribute paid to him by the resolu- 
tions, adopted at Prince Edward Court House a few weeks 
after his death, which ran in these words: ‘“‘ Resolved that 
in his death, we deplore the loss of the most intelligent, 
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the most consistent, and the most intrepid, advocate of the 
Rights and Sovereignty of the States.’’" 

During the period when the sarcastic eloquence of 
Randolph reigned pre-eminent over the deliberations of 
the Federal Representatives (to borrow again from John 
Adams)? he performed with conspicuous success all the 
tasks imposed upon him as a statesman in the committee 
room and in the conference chamber of the President. 
Sawyer tells us that he was the confidential friend of 
Jefferson from 1801 until his breach with him in 1806; 
and, during this time, conducted himself as the privileged 
and almost exclusive champion of executive policy on the 
floor of the House. By Benton we are told that, when- 
ever Randolph arrived in Washington, at the beginning of 
a session of Congress, he found awaiting him an invitation 
from Jefferson to dine with him at the White House the 
next day; so that they could fully discuss together the 
business of the session. Many years after this period, 
Randolph said on the floor of the House that, ‘‘when he 
was intimate with the members of the Cabinet, he had 
been let into their secrets, and, perhaps, too deeply into 
them.’’4 (a) George Tucker states that, as Chairman of 
the Committee of Ways and Means, Randolph was “ over- 
bearing and dictatorial with his associates—self-willed 
and impracticable with the Executive.” The first of 
these charges, so far as we are aware, is supported by no 
evidence. We have already seen how eager Randolph’s 
colleagues on the Committee of Ways and Means were in 
1806 to restore him to its Chairmanship. In one of his 
letters to Jefferson, too, at any rate, he manifested, as the 
reader has already learned, a keen desire to disabuse the 
mind of Jefferson of the possible impression that he had 
meant a reproach to him. Nor, so far as we are aware, is 
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there any evidence to support the charge made against 
Randolph by Tucker that he did not have the business 
habits, or knowledge of details, or power of expounding 
what was intricate or obscure, which his position in the 
House sometimes required... The Annals of Congress 
show that he was very industrious and systematic in the 
discharge of his duties, as Chairman of the Committee of 
Ways and Means, or as chairman or member of other 
committees, on which he served during the administration 
of Jefferson. On one occasion, Samuel Smith, who had 
been a business man of long experience and high standing, 
before he became a member of the House, expressed his 
astonishment at the readiness with which Randolph, as 
Chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means, ex- 
plained an obscure and intricate matter.? Sawyer also 
speaks of Randolph’s promptitude, as Chairman of that 
Committee, in making all the necessary explanations on 
all points on which objections were raised from any quarter 
of the House. In 1819, Randolph made unchallenged the 
statement that, during the greater part of the administra- 
tion of Thomas Jefferson, the expenditures of the Govern- 
ment had been generally within the appropriations, and 
that no sum appropriated to one object had ever been 
diverted to another. But what could so conclusively 
evince the merits of Randolph, as the Chairman of the 
Committee of Ways and Means, as the marked reluctance 
with which, as Secretary of the Treasury, Albert Gallatin 
saw the man, who had been his right arm in protecting 
the revenues of the country, displaced by a man who 
shortly afterwards himself felt constrained to pay a com- 
pliment to the transparent clearness with which Ran- 
dolph always presented any subject to which he might 
address himself on the floor of the House?4 (a) Nor will 
the idea that Randolph’s political career was wholly 
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devoid of constructive suggestions bear examination. 
His recommendation, while he was Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, of the House, that a public 
printer be appointed to do the printing work of the Gov- 
ernment proved a beneficent reform when carried into 
effect. To Randolph also Sawyer accredits “the substi- 
tution under the appropriate heads of specific, instead of 
general and indefinite, appropriations.”* He also se- 
cured the enactment of a standing appropriation of 
$200,000 for arming the militia. ? 


Another notable reform suggested by him was the 
abolition of flogging in the army. This subject is men- 
tioned in one of his letters to Andrew Jackson, in which he 
endeavored to enlist the sympathy of Jackson in favor of 
the abolition of the lash in the navy as well. 


“T will take leave,’’ Randolph said, ‘‘to call your attention 
to another subject. I mean our naval discipline. At my 
instance, the punishment of the lash was abolished in the 
army; and, if I were in Congress, I should feel myself con- 
strained to bring forward a similar motioninregard tothenavy. 
I know that common sailors are a very different class of men 
from our militiamen, and will bear what the spirit of these last 
cannot brook; but the scenes, which I witnessed on board the 
Concord, were so revolting that I made up my mind never to 
take passage again on board of a vessel of war—at least with a 
newly-shipped crew. The men were raw; some of them 
landsmen; most of them fishermen (not whalemen—they are 
the best of seamen), utterly ignorant of the rigging or manage- 
ment of a square-rigged vessel. The midshipmen had to show 
them the various ropes, etc., the very names of which 
they were ignorant of, and knew not where to look for 
them; the Lieutenants were worn down, performing not their 
own proper duties only, but those of the Midshipmen also, who 
in turn were discharging the duties of all able-bodied seamen. 
Punishment by putting in irons, and by the colt, was continu- 
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ally going on. I do not know whether the cat was used or 
not, as I always retreated to my stateroom to avoid the odious 
spectacle which surprised and shocked my negro slaves. In 
seven years, the same quantity of punishment could not be 
distributed among the same number of slaves as was inflicted 
in a voyage of three weeks from Hampton Roads to Ports- 
mouth. What was done afterwards, I know not, having been 
confined to my room and chiefly to my bed during the voyage 
from England to Cronstadt.’’? 


The Federal Sub-Treasury idea has been said to have 
been conceived by Wm. Fitzhugh Gordon, of Virginia, 
when a member of Congress from Virginia, during the 
session of 1834-5,” but the idea would seem to have been 
first formed by Randolph, though to Gordon is unquestion- 
ably due the credit of first making it a matter of practical 
moment. In a letter to Thomas H. Benton, dated Dec. 
12, 1829, Randolph said: 


“You will search in vain ‘Congressional History’ for the 
project mentioned by Hall, to whom I spoke of it more than 
once. It was a creature of my own device—shown only to 
two friends, one of whom is long since dead, but never brought 
forward in public. 

“Soon after Mr. Jefferson’s accession, looking forward to the 
termination of the United States Bank, and being much op- 
posed to that or any similar institution, I turned my thoughts 
to the subject, and devised a plan, which, as I conceived, would 
supply all the duties and offices of the United States Bank, so 
far as Government was concerned. It is obvious that the dis- 
counting of private paper has no connection with the transfer 
of public monies, or a sound paper currency. My plan was to 
make the great custom-houses branches of our great national 
bank of deposit—a sort of loan office, if you will. Upon the 
deposits and monies, received for duties, Treasury notes, 
receivable in all taxes, etc. of the United States to issue. The 
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details you can easily conceive. The whole under the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury and other great officers of the State. At 
the time I speak of, the land offices were not in receipt of 
sufficient sums to make their depositories similar to the great 
custom houses, but, whenever large dues to government were 
payable, the plan would be extended. This would give one 
description of paper, bottomed upon substantial capital, and, 
whensoever Government might stand in need of a few millions, 
instead of borrowing their own money from a knot of brokers 
on the credit of said brokers, it might, under proper restrictions, 
issue its own paper in anticipation of future revenues or taxes 
to be laid; such notes to be cancelled within a given time.”’*(@) 


If Randolph did not originate or sponsor more construc- 
tive ideas than he did, it should be remembered that it 
was partly, at any rate, because, for far the greater part of 
his career, he sustained a relation of detachment from the 
party agencies by which such ideas are usually originated 
and carried into execution. 

The principles, upon which the first administration of 
Jefferson was conducted, are set forth by Randolph in his 
speech in the House on Jan. 13, 1813. 


“Ts it necessary for me at this time of day,’’ he said, ‘‘to 
make a declaration of the principles of the Republican party? 
Is it possible that such a declaration could be deemed orthodox 
when proceeding from lips so unholy as those of an excommuni- 
cant from that church? It isnot necessary. These principles 
are on record; they are engraved upon it indelibly by the press 
and will live as long as the art of printing is suffered to exist. 
It is not for any man at this day to undertake to change them; 
it is not for any man, who then professed them, by any guise 
or circumlocution to conceal apostacy from them; for they 
are there—there in the book. What are they? They have 
been delivered to you by my honorable colleague. What are 
they? Love of peace, hatred of offensive war, jealousy of the 
State Governments towards the General Government and of 
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the influence of the Executive Government over the co-ordi- 
nate branches of that Government; a dread of standing armies: 
a loathing of public debt, taxes and excises; tenderness for the 
liberty of the citizen; jealousy, Argus-eyed jealousy of the 
patronage of the President.’’! 


“This Masked Monarchy—for such our Government 
is,’ was one of his utterances and it well summed up his 
general attitude towards the Federal authority. ? 

To all the Republican principles to which Randolph 
pledged his early faith, he remained unswervingly faithful 
during his entire political life, first of all, because he 
earnestly believed in them, and had practised them when 
he was the leader of the House; and secondly, because, after 
he ceased to be the leader of the House, he was never again 
cogently required by circumstances to reconcile political 
abstractions with the despotic exigencies of political 
administration. 

In or out of office, however, Randolph, as a public man, 
was governed by motives as pure and as disinterested as 
any to which an American statesman has ever responded. 
Morse, one of the last biographers of Jefferson, reaches the 
conclusion that, in abandoning the Jefferson administra- 
tion, Randolph was influenced by thoroughly conscien- 
tious motives. Indeed, he even thinks that Randolph 
can be set down as a political purist’; and his opinions are 
in harmony with what was thought of Randolph by many 
of his own contemporaries. ‘‘On all private claims, or 
where his judgment was not warped by party spirit, he 
voted without fear, favor, or affection,’’ says Sawyer. 4 
And then Sawyer tells us, by way of illustration, how 
Randolph, on one occasion, was lifted in a crippled condi- 
tion into the house of Philip Barton Key at Georgetown, 
and spent about a month there under the tender care of 
his family, and yet shortly afterwards, when Key’s title to 
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a seat in the House was contested, rose in the House and, 
after warmly expressing his obligations to Key for his 
kindness, declared that he felt bound, under the circum- 
stances, to vote in favor of the contestant. * 

One of the most valuable witnesses that we have to the 
character of Randolph is Thomas H. Benton, who knew 
him well. In his chapter in his Thirty Years’ View, on 
Randolph, he pays him this remarkable tribute: 


‘His parliamentary life was resplendent in talent—elevated 
in moral tone—always moving on the lofty lines of honor and 
patriotism and scorning everything mean and selfish. He was 
the indignant enemy of personal and plunder legislation, and 
the very scourge of intrigue and corruption. He reverenced 
an honest man in the humblest garb, and scorned the dishonest, 
though plated with gold.’’? 


If anything, Randolph was too independent in his bear- 
ing with respect to office and its advantages. In a letter 
to his stepfather, he expressed the opinion that a report 
that some appointment was to be offered to him was 
totally destitute of foundation, adding: 


“T believe there must have been displayed in my demeanor 
throughout my intercourse with every branch of the executive 
somewhat of that independence which I have always felt of 
their favor. There is no fear, believe me, that a person of this 
description shall be importuned to accept appointments when 
so many capable persons really want them.’’$ 


No member of Congress ever soiled his hands less with 
the abuses of patronage. There is a trace of the old- 
fashioned inflation of speech, which we find in some of his 
early letters, in these comments in one of his letters to 
Nicholson on executive patronage: ‘‘It is this monster 
which threatens our destruction. . . . Willmen pre- 
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fer the loaves and fishes of the hour to the glory of rejuve- 
nating their country or of restoring to our manners and 
our language the nervous tone of independence.’’! He 
had nothing but disdain, he said in a letter to Monroe, for 
those ‘‘sot-disant’’ Republicans who panted for military 
command and the emoluments of contracts.? In a later 
letter to Nicholson, he replies to certain remarks of 
Nicholson on the mode in which men were brought for- 
ward to public notice by saying: ‘‘To me the tendency of 
the power of appointment to office (no matter to what 
individual it be trusted) to debauch the nation and 
to create a low, dirty, time-serving spirit is a much more 
serious evil.’’3 The disinterested principles, which John 
Taylor, of Caroline, championed, and the men who pos- 
sessed them, Randolph thought could not be too much 
insisted on as the only bond of union among Republicans. 4 
Nor were these mere empty professions. As strict as his 
code of political ethics was, he can be truly said to have 
lived up to it as nearly as a man can ever be expected to 
live up to a rigorous code of any sort; and it is a very 
pleasant thing to anyone who detests spoils politics to 
feel that, despite the fact that Randolph was almost 
entirely cut off during the greater part of his political life, 
by reason of his political independence, from the use of 
political patronage, his standing with his constituents 
remained essentially unimpaired. But he was fully cogni- 
zant of its power under ordinary conditions. ‘I know,”’ 
he said on one occasion, ‘‘ that we can not give to those who 
apply for offices equal to their expectations; and I also 
know that with one bone I can call 500 dogs.”’s 

It is the habit of most writers about Randolph to speak 
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of his severance from the Jefferson administration as if it 
doomed him to entire political destruction; but the force 
of this view is lost upon us. There were many chances 
against Randolph ever reaching the Presidency under any 
circumstances, and, after all, as great and lasting fame, 
perhaps, can be acquired in the House of Representatives 
as in the Presidential Cabinet. His fame would certainly 
not have been greater, we imagine, if he had been Gover- 
nor of Virginia, and the only time that he ever really lost 
reputation was when he was on his mission to Russia, 
unless it were during his term as a Senator when he was 
occasionally irresponsible. From the time that he ended 
his connection with the Jefferson administration until he 
declined re-election to the House in 1829, with the excep- 
tion of his temporary occultation during the War of 1812, 
and the term that he declined in 1817, he had a seat in 
Congress; and, even when he was in the Senate, notwith- 
standing his run-down mental condition at times, he 
exerted a powerful influence over the course of federal 
legislation and the fate of the Adams administration. 

It is true that Randolph did not have the party backing, 
which often adds so much to the usefulness of a member 
of the House. It could not be expected of him, he said in 
1807, ‘that he should sink into that vile and supple thing, 
an humble follower, a pliant tool of a majority and tacitly 
disavow the principles for which he had contended two 
years before.’”’"* Later, he spoke of himself as ‘a desul- 
tory kind of partisan acting on his own impulses;?’’ and 
still later as ‘‘a feeble isolated individual.’’3 This lan- 
guage, it is hardly necessary to say, was, in a measure, 
conventional like his memorable words on another occa- 
sion, when, apologizing for the extent to which he had 
taxed the attention of the House, he said: ‘“‘I ask its 
patience, its pardon, and its pity.’’4 Finally, his freedom 
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from formal allegiance to party sat upon him so naturally 
that he spoke of it as carelessly and amiably as he did on 
one occasion of the class of old bachelors of which he de- 
clared that he was a most unfortunate member.' For 
instance, in 1820, he disclaimed any intention of speaking 
of the Monroe administration; ‘‘for he knew,” he said, 
“perhaps less of them than any man in the nation.’’? 
And, on a later occasion, his nonchalance was still more 
pronounced; for, in a debate on the contingent expenses 
of the House, he is reported to have used these words: 


“They had made him for the first time in 20 years a present 
at this session of a knife; and he believed he should carry it 
home as spolia opima and hand it down as a trophy of his 
public service of some 20 years, nearly 14 of which—just 
double the time, that Jacob had served for Rachel—had been 
spent in opposition to what is called Government; for he com- 
menced his political apprenticeship in the ranks of opposition 
and, could he add 14 more to them, he supposed some political 
Laban would double his servitude and condemn him to toil in 
the barren field of opposition; for he despaired of seeing any 
man elected President whose conduct he should entirely approve. 
He should never be in favor at court, as he had somehow as 
great an alacrity at getting into a minority as honest Jack Fal- 
staff had at sinking. It was perhaps the place he was best 
fitted for, Mr. Randolph said, as he had not strength to 
encounter the details and drudgery of business; habit had 
rendered it familiar to him; and, after all, it was not without 
its sweets as well as its bitters, since it involved the glorious 
privilege of finding fault—one very dear to the depraved 
condition of human nature.’’$ 


Randolph jested in this way about his independence of 
party because he could well afford to do so, with his 
constituents so solidJy arrayed behind him and so inalien- 
ably devoted to him that even John Quincy Adams was 
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compelled to admit the fact to the extent of saying that 
they seemed to be as much enamored with him as Titania 
was with the ass’ head of Bottom.' 

But anyone who formed the opinion that, when Ran- 
dolph abjured party ties, he became, in the language of 
the English ballad, a ‘‘lone and banished man,’’ a mere 
party outlaw, would be gravely at fault. After he severed 
his connection with the Democratic Party, he not only hung 
about its flanks, and, at times, threw its columns into 
serious disorder, but, at times, he even induced its repre- 
sentatives in the House to desert their own acknowledged 
leaders and to fall in behind his dancing crest as it gal- 
lantly rose and fell with the waves of parliamentary strife. 
And, even after the standard of the Democratic Party had 
passed into such masterful hands as those of Calhoun, 
Clay, and Lowndes, and the patriotic impulses of the 
country had become fervently enlisted in behalf of the 
War of 1812, his influence was still great enough to mus- 
ter some 15 democratic votes in opposition to the declara- 
tion of war. Subsequently, when the issue of State sov- 
ereignty had become more and more prominent with the 
crusade against Southern slavery, and tariff, internal 
improvement, and other political issues had become more 
and more drawn to it, like so many straws and leaves to 
a whirlwind, he was soon recognized as the ablest and most 
resourceful advocate of the State-Rights creed, which the 
ingenious intellect of Calhoun afterwards made subtler 
but, if anything, weaker. 

The truth is that, throughout Randolph’s political 
career, after he had thrown aside the reins of party leader- 
ship in the House, he was always so successful in almost 
every great debate, in which he took part, in mustering a 
considerable body of supporters behind him that his 
influence nearly acquired the dignity of that of an organ- 
ized third party. 
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We have already said enough to convey to the mind of 
the reader the fact that jealousy of power in all its forms 
was the index to his political life; jealousy of the Execu- 
tive; jealousy of the Judiciary; jealousy even of ‘‘ King 
Numbers” himself. If he was not jealous of the Legisla- 
ture, it was only because he deemed its power, if anything, 
too effectively counterpoised by that of the Executive and 
Judiciary. He did, however, have a marked contempt, 
half serious, half humorous, for the itch of legislation 
which loads up the American Statute Book with so many 
crude and superfluous laws. On this subject, he is thus 
reported as speaking on one occasion in the House: 


“We see about November—about the time the fogs set in— 
men enough assembled in the various Legislatures, General 
and State, to make a regiment; then the legislative maggot 
begins to bite; then exists the rage to make new and repeal old 
laws. I do not think we would find ourselves at all worse off 
if no law of a general nature had been passed by either General 
or State Governments for 10 or 12 years last past. Like Mr. 
Jefferson, I am averse to too much regulation—averse to 
making the extreme medicine of the Constitution our daily 
food.’’* 


On another occasion, the general bias with which Ran- 
dolph approached every exercise of governmental author- 
ity, found expression in these terse and felicitous words: 
“Ours is not a government of confidence. It is a govern- 
ment of diffidence and of suspicion, and it is only by being 
suspicious that it can remain a free government.’’? 

Even his devotion to State Sovereignty and his hostility 
to professional soldiers and excise-men were but manifes- 
tations of the same intense dread of perverted power. In 
one of his letters to his friend Edward Booker, he said: 


“Tt [the side espoused by Randolph] is the rights of the 
States against Federal encroachment; it is the liberty of the 
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citizen (subject, if you please) against all encroachment, State 
or Federal; that is and ever has been my creed. I challenge 
any man to put his finger upon any vote or act of mine that 
contravenes it, or to show the vote given by me which tends to 
abridge the rights of the States, the franchises of the citizen, or 
even to add to his burthens in any shape; of personal service 
or of contribution to the public purse.’’* 


Except, he added, the Mediterranean Fund which was 
a fund created for a limited time and a specific object. 

In the case of regular soldiers and excise-men, his 
impatience with governmental restraints sometimes es- 
caped in such surcharged phrases as to take him for the 
time being out of the sphere of responsible statesmanship; 
as, when urged by his maxim that a standing army is the 
death by which all republics have died,? he defined a 
regular soldier as a slave who sells himself to be shot at 
for 6 pence a day’; or, as when his morbid antipathy to 
Executive intrusion into personal privacy caused him to 
denounce an excise-man as “‘a hell hound of tyranny.’’4 (a) 

In passing judgment upon such extreme language as 
these last words, we must remember that Randolph’s 
political education, as boy and man, ran back to the first 
struggle between the Federalists and the anti-Federalists, 
and that abomination of excise taxes as well as standing 
armies was one of the conspicuous features of the political 
thought and feelings of that time. 

As for the principle of State Sovereignty, we must also 
remember that, for many years of our earlier political his- 
tory, it was as ardently cherished by the Northern as the 
Southern States of the Union. Henry Adams, in his John 
Randolph, goes so far as to say that the right of a State to 
interpose in the case of a deliberate, palpable, and danger- 
ous exercise by the Federal Government of powers, not 
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granted to it by the Federal Constitution (the very lan- 
guage of James Madison in the Virginia Resolutions of 
1798), was ‘‘for many years the undisputed faith of a vast 
majority of the American people.’’!| Nor was John Ran- 
dolph more of a rhapsodist in hymning the glory of Vir- 
ginia than Josiah Quincy was in hymning that of Massa- 
chusetts; (a) but the difference between Randolph and 
most of his State-Rights contemporaries is that he was 
always prepared to defend his State-Rights convictions 
with force. Such was his position during the period of 
the Alien and Sedition Laws, which he once called the 
Reign of Terror, when, if his belief was well-founded, 
Virginia went so far as to establish an armory for the 
purpose of resisting, if necessary, Federalist tyranny, 
Such, too, was his position when he said of the Tariff Bill 
of 1824: 


“Tt marks us out as the victims of a worse than Egyptian 
bondage; it is a barter of so much of our rights, of so much of 
the fruits of our labor for political power to be transferred to 
other hands. It ought to be met, and I trust it will be met, in 
the Southern country as was the Stamp Act, and by all those 
measures which I will not detain the House by recapitulating 
which succeeded the Stamp Act, and produced the final 
breach with the Mother Country, which took about Io years 
to bring about, as I trust, in my conscience, it will not take as 
long to bring about similar results from this measure, should 
it become a law.’’? 


And such, finally, was his position, when Andrew Jack- 
son threatened to invade South Carolina as Abraham 
Lincoln afterwards actually invaded Virginia. 

If the mortal duel between the North and the South had 
to take place, his idea was to engage the former in it while 
the wind and the sun were not so much in her favor. 

Of all the episodes in Randolph’s political career, the 
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one most open to attack is his opposition to the War of 
1812; but, when the unreasoning impulses of national 
pride are stifled, it may well be asked in our time whether 
this opposition was not as wise as that which he asserted 
so vigorously to the series of restrictive measures which 
had no practical effect except that of manacling our hands 
behind our back while our enemies were beating us in the 
face. 

The policy of the United States before the War of 1812 
should have been, as Randolph contended: to eschew, as 
long as possible, any active alliance with either France or 
England, and especially all fraudulent evasions of obliga- 
tions imposed upon us by our neutrality, but, in case we 
had to turn to one side or the other, to escape the crossed 
swords that were playing in deadly carte and tierce above 
our heads, to take our place beside the English democracy 
rather than beside the mil'tary despotism of Napoleon, 
which, if his plans had not miscarried at Boulogne, might 
well have left to the United States, as Randolph said at 
the time, nothing but the poor privilege of Ulysses—that 
of being the last to be devoured. If we had to become a 
belligerent, the events which led up to the War of 1812 
pointed as unmistakably to the wisdom of an entente be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain as did the 
events, which led up to the recent World War, when 
another monster was seeking to set up another Moloch. 
Great Britain did not have the general feeling of respect 
and good will for the United States then that she had on 
the eve of the great World War; that is true enough. Nor 
did the American people, as a whole, have as much good 
feeling for England then as they have now. ‘These facts, 
of course, made the situation much less tractable than it 
would otherwise have been; but, if the War of the Ameri- 
can Revolution had not been so recent, and American 
gratitude to France for the service, rendered by her to us 
in that war, and the influence of the French Revolution 
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upon the temper of our people had not been so strong, it is 
unlikely that the conduct of England to the United States, 
before our declaration of war in 1812, would have been 
attended by the arrogant outrages and the vexatious pre- 
tensions which urged on the war. As it was, when our 
declaration was made, the British Government had dis- 
avowed the Chesapeake outrage, the impressment of our 
seamen, which was our real grievance against England, 
had sunk almost out of sight, and the obnoxious Orders of 
Council, which had also been a just cause of national 
resentment on our part had been actually revoked, though 
not to our knowledge. Under such circumstances, with 
a little more patience for the desperate necessities of Eng- 
land in her struggle not only for her own preservation, but 
for that of human freedom everywhere, including the 
United States; in other words, with just a little more 
reflection, deliberation, and delay we might have wholly 
averted a war which might well be a source of almost 
unmixed regret to both England and us if it had not 
brought about the establishment of the undefended 
boundary line between Canada and the United States, 
which is now the surest pledge of peace between the latter 
countries. We should either have declared war against 
England earlier, or not at all; and that Randolph should 
have had such a clear insight into the larger significance 
of the contest between England and France, which pro- 
voked the War of 1812, and should have asserted his 
repugnance to that war so fearlessly, are among the things, 
we think, that vindicate most strikingly his sagacity and 
foresight as a statesman. Nor could there be a better 
illustration of the rapidity with which his own constitu- 
ents, who rejected him in 1813, awoke, as the result of 
bitter disillusionment, to the wisdom of his counsels, than 
the fact that they forced him from his retirement and 
re-elected him to Congress in 1815. 

But, in no respect, was Randolph a truer statesman 
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than in his aversion to the institution of negro slavery. 
The slave traffic he simply abhorred; and thereislittleroom 
for doubt that, if he could have freed all the negro slaves 
in Virginia under proper conditions he would have freed 
them. On one occasion, he wrote to Wm. Leigh from 
Europe, asking him to remember him, in the kindest 
manner, to all his slaves and added, that he wished that 
he could, by a word, make them all white.’ It was no 
misconceived enthusiasm which inspired the abolitionist 
poet, John G. Whittier, to write his melodious lines on 
Randolph. And Randolph’s hostility to slavery was not 
only founded upon genuine humanitarian impulses, but 
upon a clear statesmanlike sense of the blighting effect 
exerted by slavery upon the economic welfare of Virginia. 
‘“‘Suppose,”” he once said, ‘“‘instead of ceding her North- 
western Territory to Congress, Virginia had at the peace 
of 1783 driven every negro and mulatto, bond or free, 
across the Ohio; would she now, think you, be less popu- 
lous or powerful than she is at present?’’? The report, 
which he rendered in 1803, as the Chairman of a Commit- 
tee appointed to consider a memorial, which had come up 
to the House from Indiana, praying for the temporary 
exemption of that territory from the anti-slavery pro- 
hibition in the Northwest Territory Ordinance of 1787, 
is one of the most notable productions of his pen. It 
summed up the conclusions of the Committee in these 
words: 


“That the rapid population of the State of Ohio sufficiently 
evinces, in the opinion of your Committee, that the labor of 
the slave is not necessary to promote the growth and settle- 
ment of Colonies in that region; that this labor, demonstrably 
the dearest of any, can only be employed to advantage in the 
cultivation of products more valuable than any known to that 
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quarter of the United States; and the Committee deem it 
highly dangerous and inexpedient to impair a provision wisely 
calculated to promote the happiness and prosperity of the 
Northwestern Country and to give strength and security to 
that extensive frontier. In the salutary operation of this 
sagacious and benevolent restraint, it is believed that the 
inhabitants of Indiana will at no very distant date find ample 
remuneration for a temporary privation of labor and 
emigration.’’* 


It is true that Randolph did not often give public 
expression to his disapproval of slavery, and, as we shall 
see, Nancy Randolph once taunted him with what she 
supposed to be the inconsistency between his avowals of 
enmity to it in private and his reticence on the subject in 
public. There were many reasons, of course, besides 
mere selfish timidity, based on deference for a formidable 
body of public opinion, why he should not have been more 
outspoken, as a public representative, than he was in the 
announcement of his anti-slavery convictions. Much 
besides the institution of slavery was involved in the long 
sectional conflict between the North and the South, and 
not a little is to be lost by too frank admissions in political 
as well as other contests. Moreover, Randolph was kept 
entirely too busy throughout his political life in insisting 
upon the constitutional guarantees which the Federal 
Constitution had thrown around slave property, and in 
guarding the peace of the South against external attack, 
to have much time left for promoting the emancipation 
of the negro in Virginia. Nothing, however, could furnish 
a more convincing proof of the extent, to which the move- 
ment of the forces making for emancipation in Virginia, 
was retarded by outside interference, than the fact that 
Randolph never wavered in his intent to emancipate all 
his own slaves, though almost incessantly kept provoked 
to the highest pitch in his later years by encroachments 
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on what he deemed to be the constitutional rights of the 
South. 

The fragmentary Reminiscences of the Rev. John T. 
Clark, an Episcopal Rector of Halifax County, who knew 
Randolph well, is a document of the highest value as testi- 
mony to the nature of Randolph’s views respecting 
slavery : 


“Although in public, and particularly in Congress,’’ the 
Rev. Mr. Clark says, ‘‘Mr. Randolph was the ready and 
fearless defender of the slaveholder, and would not yield the 
smallest of his rights to a stranger or an enemy, nor tolerate for 
one moment any interference between him and his slaves; (a) 
yet never did he, like the superficial and incompetent State’s 
Rights Politicians of the present generation, who precipitated 
the South into ruin—never did he defend slavery in the ab- 
stract. Never did he go to the length of his successors in 
public life, who rushed in where wise men, not to say anything of 
angels—feared to peep, and claimed for slavery a divine right. 
On the contrary, like Washington and Jefferson and the other 
statesmen of their day and character, who gave Virginia her 
reputation, a reputation which no one but the mad empirics 
of her own bosom could destroy, he looked upon slavery as an 
evil, he mourned over its existence, he regretted that he ever 
owned a slave; and, although, like almost everybody else in 
his day, he regarded it as ineradicable, yet never did he conceal 
in his private intercourse with his associates his heartfelt 
and deep-seated conviction that it was a social, moral and 
political evil. Moreover, he was always anxious as to the 
comfort of his slaves; he often preached to them himself, 
and sometimes he would get ministers of the gospel, in whom 
he had confidence, of any Church, to preach to them. Yet, 
while doing this, he did not any more than the rest of us see 
the hopelessness of any real change in the character of the great 
body of slaves while in slavery. Indeed, in one thing he was 
much behind many slaveholders who laid claim to anything 
like his intellect and experience, but who were guided by a 
higher and better principle than even genius or intellect can 
give—even the love of God in Christ Jesus—in his opposition 
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to the Colonization Society. After a short hesitation, he 
settled down in uniform, if not bitter, opposition to this noble 
Society, which, amid opposition and ridicule from so many 
and such different people and sections, has done so much and 
is still in the way of doing so much more for the black man and 
for Africa. But still, notwithstanding his opposition to the 
Colonization Society, he gave his dying testimony to the value 
of freedom, as also to his hope and belief that in due time 
freedom and its accompanying advantages would elevate the 
race; for surely a man of John Randolph’s intelligence, to say 
nothing of his good will to his slaves, would not have emanci- 
pated 300—’’'(a) 


So far as we know, the only support that Randolph ever 
gave to the plans of the African Colonization Society was 
to attend and address a public meeting held under its 
auspices in the City of Washington on December 21, 1816, 
at which Henry Clay presided and spoke with his usual 
force and fervor. In this address Randolph said that, 
with a view to securing the support of all the citizens of 
the United States, it ought to be made known that the 
colonization scheme tended to secure the property of every 
master to, in, and over his slaves; that it was a notorious 
fact that the free negroes were regarded by every slave- 
owner as one of the greatest sources of the insecurity and 
unprofitableness of slave property; that they excited 
discontent among their fellow-beings; that they acted as 
channels of communication, not only between different 
slaves, but between slaves of different districts; and that 
they were the depositories of stolen goods and the pro- 
moters of mischief. Apart then from those higher and 
nobler motives which had already been so well presented, 
the slave-owner, Randolph declared, was in a worldly 
sense interested in throwing this population out of the 
bosom of the people. He further said that, if a place for 
colonizing the free negroes and a mode for transporting 
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them there could be provided, there were hundreds, nay 
thousands, of citizens who would, by manumitting their 
slaves, relieve themselves from the cares attendant upon 
their possession." 

It is manifest that the object of these observations was 
to soothe the misgivings of the slaveholder about the new 
movement into quiescence; and it is equally manifest, we 
think, that the countenance given to it by Randolph was 
quite guarded. It was impossible, we should say, for 
such a practical mind as his to have reposed much confi- 
dence at any time in such a visionary enterprise as that of 
the African Colonization Society. 

However this may be, in 1826 he even refused to pre- 
sent a petition of the Society to the Senate, although 
entreated to do so by Francis Scott Key. His reasons for 
the refusal were fully presented to Chief Justice Marshall, 
and, afterwards, when he was reporting his conversation 
with the Chief Justice to Dr. Brockenbrough, he did so in 
the following narrative form: 


“That I thought the tendency of it bad and mischievous; 
that a spirit of morbid sensibility, religious fanaticism, vanity, 
and the love of display, were the chief moving causes of that 
society. 

“That true humanity to the slave was to make him doa fair 
day’s work, and to treat him with all the kindness compatible 
with due subordination. By that means, the master could 
afford to clothe and feed him well, and take care of him in 
sickness and old age; while the morbid sentimentalist could 
not do this. His slave was unprovided with necessaries, unless 
pilfered from his master’s neighbors; because the owner could 
not furnish them out of the profits of the negro’s labor—there 
being none. And, at the master’s death, the poor slaves were 
generally sold for debt (because the philanthropist had to go to 
BANK, instead of drawing upon his crop), and were dispersed 
from Carolina to the Balize; so that in the end the superfine 
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master turned out, like all other ultras, the worst that could be 
for the negroes. 

“This system of false indulgence, too, educates ( I use the word 
in its strict and true meaning) all those pampered menials who, 
sooner or later, find their way to some Fulcher, the hand-cuffs, 
and the Alabama negro trader’s slave-chain. How many such 
have I met within the different ‘coffles’ (Mungo Park) of slaves 
that I had known living on the fat of the land, and drest as 
well as their masters and mistresses. I wished all the free ne- 
groes removed, with their own consent, out of the slave States 
especially, but that, from the institution of the Passover to 
the latest experience of man, it would be found that no two 
distinct peoples could occupy the same territory, under one 
government, but in the relation of master and vassal. 

“The Exodus of the Jews was effected by the visible and 
miraculous interposition of the hand of God; and that, without 
the same miraculous assistance, the Colonization Society 
would not remove the tithe of the increase of the free blacks, 
while their proceedings and talks disturbed the rest of the 
slaves.’’? 


The real reproach to Randolph in his relations to 
slavery is that he should not have had more sympathy 
with the powerful movement in the Virginia Legislature 
of 1832 which failed in the House to carry a proposition 
looking to the gradual abolition of slavery in Virginia by 
only 15 votes. This was just after the Nat Turner in- 
surrection in Southampton County had taken place. 
Then he had a better opportunity than he ever had on any 
other occasion in his life to deal a shattering blow at the 
institution which he cordially disliked in his heart. But, 
if we can judge from a very imperfect report of his last 
speech at Charlotte Court House, he was not in accord 
with the movement; for here is what he said: 


‘““There is a meeting-house in this village, built by a respect- 
able denomination. I never was in it; though, like myself, it is 


t Garland, v. 2, 266. 
2 Va.’s Attitude Towards Slavery and Secession. by B. B. Munford, 47. 
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mouldering away. The pulpit of that meeting-house was 
polluted by permitting a black African to preach in it. If I 
had been there, I would have taken the uncircumcised dog by 
the throat, led him before a magistrate, and committed him to 
jail. I told the ladies, they, sweet souls, who dressed their 
beds with their whitest sheets, and uncorked for him their best 
wine, [that they] were not far from having mulatto children. 

“T am no prophet, but I then predicted theinsurrection. The 
insurrection came; was ever such a panic? Dismay was 
spread through the country. I despised it when it was here. 
To despise distant danger, is not true courage, but to despise 
it when you have done all you could to avoid it, and it has 
and would come, is true courage. Look at the conduct of our 
last General Assembly. The speeches that were made there 
were little dreamed of. What kind of doctrine was preached 
on the floor of the House of Burgesses? If I had been there I 
should have moved that the first orator, who took the liberty 
to advance that doctrine, should be arrested and prosecuted 
by the State’s attorney.’’* 


Very different was the grave, measured language in 
which he had communicated to Nicholson, many years 
before, the facts connected with the servile insurrection 
headed by the negro, Gabriel. 


‘““Rumor has doubtless acquainted you with an attempt at 
insurrection made by the slaves of this State. It is now 
ascertained to have been partial and ill concerted, and has been 
quelled without any bloodshed, but that which streamed upon 
the scaffold. The executions have been not so numerous as 
might, under such cirumstances, have been expected. The 
accused have exhibited a spirit, which, if it becomes general, 
must deluge the Southern country in blood. They manifested 
a sense of their rights, and contempt of danger, and a thirst for 
revenge which portend the most unhappy consequences. In 
this part of the community, no such temper has been exhibited; 
nor has any apprehension prevailed except in Richmond and 
its immediate neighborhood. 

* Bouldin, 189. 
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“A young negro man, a blacksmith, had projected the scheme 
of firing the port of the city; taking possession of the stone 
bridge, which connects the two quarters of the town, whilst 
the inhabitants were busied with the fire; seizing the treasury 
and the arsenal at the other extremity, then firing it, and 
making a general massacre of the inhabitants. For this pur- 
pose, he had manufactured a number of rude arms, had 
collected his associates to the number of 5 to 600; and the 
execution of his purpose was frustrated only by a heavy fall 
of rain which made the water courses impassable. It does 
not appear that the negroes of the city were concerned in the 
plot. You have, doubtless, had the story with every exag- 
geration, and will not be surprized to learn that our federalists 
have endeavored to make an electioneering engine of it. 
Monroe has been very active. The quiet of the capital is 
secured by a competent military force and all danger for the 
present at an end.’’* 


Josiah Quincy, the son of the eminent Federalist of the 
same name, once asked Randolph who was the greatest 
orator that he had ever heard; expecting that he would 
answer ‘‘Patrick Henry.” But, to his surprise, the reply 
was: ‘‘Aslave. She was a mother, and her rostrum was 
the auction block.’ Between his repugnance to slavery, 
and his jealous hostility to all efforts to abolish it ab extra, 
Randolph was often visited with misconstruction. “I 
have,”’ he is reported as declaring on one occasion, ‘‘no 
hesitation in saying slavery is a curse to the master. I 
have been held up, as any man will be, who speaks his 
mind fairly and boldly, as a blackish sort of a white and a 
whitish sort of a black—as an advocate for slavery in the 
abstract.’’3 And that, on the whole, there was a lack of 
coherence in the enunciation of his public views about 
slavery, cannot be denied. 

1 Bizarre, Sept. 26, 1800, Nicholson MSS., Libr. Cong. 


2 Figures of the Past, by Josiah Quincy, 212. 
3 Niles Reg., v. 6 (3d series), 453, Aug. 26, 1826. 


CHAPTER Ix 
Randolph as a Man 


It would be a grievous misconception to imagine that 
Randolph was wholly given over to politics, necessary as 
an occasional escape from Roanoke to Washington was to 
dispel the melancholy which always settled down upon 
him when he was withdrawn for a considerable time from 
political and social excitements. Sawyer tells us that, 
outside of the House, Randolph would not talk politics; 
preferring to discuss agricultural or other topics.‘ In his 
Diary, he kept a minute record of the weather and of his 
social activities and inserted in it besides an extraordinary 
farrago of memoranda relating to many other miscellane- 
ous subjects; but the references in this book to politics 
are quite meagre. In other words, Randolph was not one 
of those bores whose conversation is wholly subdued, like 
the dyer’s hand, to what he works in; he was not a mere 
feverish politician; nor a mere ill-natured satirist. He 
was a man of the world; a gentleman and a sportsman, as 
well as a statesman; an orator, and a planter. He hada 
keen zest for social intercourse with men and women; he 
entered with intense sympathy into the interests and 
feelings of the young; he deepy loved some of his relations; 
he was almost romantically attached to his intimate 
friends; he devoured good books of all sorts; he was never 
so happy as when travelling, and he had a passion for 
horses, dogs, and guns. 

« Sawyer, 45. 
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All the traits of character which made him so many 
enemies, which led Sergeant to put James Buchanan on 
his guard against his friendship,’ and Sawyer to declare 
too broadly, that he was not much respected as a politician 
or beloved as a man, ? were referable to infirmity of temper. 
He was proud, imperious, sensitive as the aspen leaf, 
fundamentally Anglo-Saxon, but partly Celtic. No one 
knew his shortcomings better than he himself; for he had 
too much sound manhood not to confess and lament them 
at times. There was a touch of false pride in his declara- 
tion that he was descended from a race which was never 
known to forsake a friend or to forgive a foe.3 And there 
was an element of extravagant self-disparagement in that 
other declaration of his made at a time when he was labor- 
ing in the throes of religious conversion, that his temper 
was naturally impatient of injury but insatiably vindictive 
under insult and indignity.* (a) But when, with the per- 
fect frankness, which was one of the nobler features of his 
character, he said in a letter to Dr. Brockenbrough that 
his unprosperous life, as he called it, was the fruit of an 
ungovernable temper,* his self-analysis was correct; and 
it was doubtless the same cause for self-reproach which 
was behind the remorse that he exhibited upon his death- 
bed—assuming that he was then responding to any 
rational impulse at all. 

Of the extraordinary instability of his temper and of 
its tendency, when acutely irritated, not to stop short 
even of aggressive malice, evidence is not wanting. It 
shows that boorish or tactless words or conduct, which the 
ordinary individual would resent with a frigid glance or a 
contemptuous shrug at the most, were enough to excite 
his choler to a high degree. <A very good illustration of 
this fact is afforded by an incident which Jacob Harvey 


' Life of Buchanan, by G. T. Curtis, v. 1, 29. 
2 P 124. 3 Garland, v. 2, 248. ML (Oi, Pe COP 
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has told us in his lively manner, which not infrequently 
runs away with him: Among the fellow-passengers of 
Randolph and himself on ‘‘the Amity”’ was a good-hum- 
ored but coarse-fibred Dutchman, whose rubs were soon 
drawing electric sparks from Randolph. 


‘A whist party,” says Harvey, ‘‘was made up; the Captain 
and Mr. Randolph against the Dutchman and one of our 
Yorkshire passengers. After the cards had been dealt, and 
each gentleman had examined his hand, the Dutchman cried 
out: 

““*T bet a guinea I get three tricks this time!’ 

“Done, Mr. ,” exclaimed Randolph instantaneously! 
This alarmed his opponent, who had so often previously wit- 
nessed Randolph’s good luck, and who, moreover, had a 
natural antipathy to losing his guineas. He therefore re- 
examined his hand, and then said in a subdued tone: 

“*Oh, stop! I spoke too fast as I did not see. Eh! well 
I will bet a guinea that I get two tricks!’ 

““Done Mr. , exclaimed Randolph in an excited 
tone. 

“*Ah no! What did I say? Let me look again. Oh! I 
made a mistake, but I will bet on one trick anyhow.’ 

“Done Mr. exclaimed Randolph for the third time, 
and now very much excited. His eyes sparkled, his lips were 
compressed, and he was evidently very angry. 

The Dutchman, however, either did not observe the change 
in his manner, or, if he did, his love of money conquered his 
fears; and, very composedly looking once more at his cards, he 
said quite coolly: 

““What are trumps? Oh! Spades you say! That is bad, I 
forgot; and I won’t bet at all.’ 

“By this time, Randolph was in a fury, and, before any of us 
could interpose, he arose from his chair, threw his cards on the 
table, fixed his eyes on Mr. , and said: 

“Why you lubberly fellow, do you know where you are? Is 
this the first time you ever played with gentlemen? Are you 
sure that you took a cabin passage? Captain where’s his 
ticket? You belong to the steerage, Sir! You are out of 
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place, Sir! Three times you have offered to bet, and three 
times have I taken it; and now you back out, Sir!’ 

“Then, throwing down a guinea on the table, he continued: 
‘I believe I owe you a few shillings, Sir. Give me change this 
instant, Sir. I will not remain another instant in your debt, 
Sir. Come, Sir, the change; and then we shall be quits for- 
ever.’ 

“Mr. was astounded. He opened his eyes and replied: 
‘Why Mr. Randolph, you make a great fuss about nothing. I 
cannot change your guinea all in a hurry, and, if you'll only 
listen to reason, I’ll show you where.’ 

“But Randolph cut him short, and, in a very excited tone, 
said: ‘Give me change this moment, Sir; or by Heaven you 
shall go ashore!’ (We were then on the Banks of Newfound- 
land). ‘Yes, Sir, you shall go ashore. I’ll not remain inthe 
same ship with you, Sir. What, Sir! To back out of a bet with 
a gentleman, and then defend your conduct? Go ashore, Sir!’ 

“Mr. , more and more confounded, exclaimed: ‘Now 
Mr. Randolph, what do you get into such a passion for! Only 
listen to reason, and I will show you where you are wrong; only 
listen.’ 

“Randolph cut him short again in a perfect rage. ‘Wrong, 
sir! And do you dare to tell me, John Randolph of Roanoke, 
that I am wrong in a matter of honor? Wrong, sir, did you 
say! Take that!’ And, suiting the action to the word, he 
thrust the candle across the table into Mr. ’s face, and 
then fell back on his seat quite exhausted.” 


The narrative is too long to be further continued ver- 
batim. Mr. quietly arose, and left the cabin; 
Randolph apologized to the other members of the com- 
pany, and went off to his state-room. Later, Harvey 
expostulated with Randolph, and the Captain took Mr. 
aside, and told him that he was partly to blame 
himself for the occurrence; receiving in reply the good- 
natured assurance that Mr. did not mind what 
Randolph had said at all, since he regarded him as half- 
cracked, and felt certain that he would forget all about the 
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matter before the next day. The result was that amicable 
relations were in time re-established between Randolph 
and Mr. But not permanently, until Randolph 
had had occasion to administer another rebuke to 
the thick-skinned Dutchman, and the latter had come to 
realize that Randolph (to use one of Randolph’s own 
phrases) was not, like himself, made of brick earth. (a) 
Then, the pair became so intimate that, when the rest of 
the cabin passengers were reading, writing, or sleeping, 
and Randolph was at a less for an auditor, he would pin 
Mr. in a corner, and keep him there for an hour 
or two, listening to the Greek poetry which he made a 
point of reading aloud to him." 

Manifestly, this story is tricked out with a good deal 
of fanciful embroidery. Not to go further, we have been 
told by Randolph himself that he knew only enough Greek 
‘“‘to help him to the etymology of a word’’?; but there is 
enough truth in the story to illustrate our point. 

How dangerous it is, however, to place too implicit a 
trust in stories about Randolph, even when told by a sub- 
stantially reliable anecdotist like Harvey, is impressed 
upon us by another story in regard to Randolph’s fiery 
temper, which Harvey says was communicated to him by 
Randolph himself. 

Its burden is that a tall, matter-of-fact New Englander, 
who had formed the idea of investing a part of the fortune, 
that he had made as a tobacco merchant, in Roanoke, 
asked Randolph, immediately after he had been tendered 
the hospitality of the latter’s table, what he would take 
for “‘niggers and all”; and was conducted by Randolph to 
the boundary of his patrimonial lands and told, if he 
ever crossed this boundary again, to look out for Ran- 
dolph’s best rifle-ball.? This story is evidently but a va- 
riation, in the Darwinian process of evolution, to which 


1 The New Mirror, v. 1, 331. 2 Nathan Loughborough MSS. 
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anecdotes about famous men, especially when they relate 
to eccentric types of character, are even more slavishly 
subject than mammals or birds. Obviously, the same 
story re-appears in a paper by Henry Carrington pub- 
lished by Bouldin; only in this instance the offender is a 
Georgian, and awakens Randolph’s wrath by telling him 
that he was thinking that he was an eunuch.’ The real 
basis for the story is furnished us by John Randolph 
Bryan, who was at Roanoke in 1818 or 1819, when the 
incident, out of which it sprang, occurred. 


“The blackguard,”’ he says, ‘“‘asked Mr. Randolph what he 
would take for a servant—Hanno, I think—who was waiting at 
the table; and Mr. Randolph gave the fellow a night’s lodging 
and the next morning told him that, but for his having eaten 
his bread, he would have had him tied up to the roughest oak 
tree in his yard and flogged by the overseer.”’? 


Indeed, it is not too much to say that all the stories 
which represent Randolph as breaking out into paroxysms 
of indecent violence, or descending to vulgarity in conduct 
or speech, should be received with the utmost distrust. 
Except so far as they rest on the testimony in the Ran- 
dolph will litigation, going to establish the insanity of 
Randolph, or on other evidence relating to the different 
periods, when he was insane, they emanate trom dis- 
gruntled overseers, personal or political enemies, or tat- 
tling countryside gossips, to whom Randolph was the 
eighth wonder of the modern world. 

The stories which Bouldin gathered from W. T. Harvey, 
a man who was one ot Randolph’s overseers, shortly after 
he returned trom Russia, and which present Randolph to 
us simply as a drunken bully and a coarse vulgarian, all 
arise out of incidents, which, if they occurred at all, 


t Bouldin, 129. 
2 Bryan MSS. See also testimony of Judge Leigh in Coalter’s Exor. vs. 
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occurred when Randolph might just as well have been in 
a mad-house as at Roanoke. And yet, referring to Har- 
vey, Bouldin actually says: ‘‘We say we are glad we took 
notes from him, because we feel that we must draw Mr. 
Randolph as he really was.’’! 

The most authentic of the stories which impute flagrant 
violence to Randolph are those which relate to his neigh- 
bor, Robert Carrington, the son of the elder Judge Paul 
Carrington. It was said ot him that he was the only per- 
son of whom Randolph was ever afraid; but we should 
have to know more than we do about the intercourse 
between the two men to admit that Randolph feared even 
him; though there can be little doubt that Robert Car- 
rington was a man of very resolute character. An entry, 
under date of June 8, 1830, in one of Randolph’s journals 
comprises simply these three words: ‘‘Robert C’s airs.’’? 
This was doubtless the prelude to the litigious encounter 
which took place between Randolph and Carrington, 
when Randolph filed an action for trespass against’ Car- 
rington in the County Court of Charlotte County, alleging 
that the latter had ploughed up and planted with corn a 
road used by Randolph, which led along the Staunton 
River, and across the Carrington estate from Randolph’s 
Middle Quarter to his Lower Quarter, and when Carcing- 
ton filed an action against Randolph in the same court, 
alleging that, contrary to an agreement between the two 
to maintain one common enclosure, Randolph had allowed 
estrays from his property to wander over to Carrington’s 
lands and do a great amount of injury. Both of these 
actions were brought in the early part of 1832 when Ran- 
dolph’s derangement was at its worst; and they were both 
entered in the latter part of 1832, after he had recovered 
his reason, ‘‘dismissed—agreed’’; which, of course, indi- 
cates that the parties had arrived at an amicable settle- 
ment with each other. 


* Bouldin, 104. 2 Va. Hist, Soc. 
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Apparently, these two cases were associated with 
another legal proceeding in which Robert Carrington 
sought to secure an outlet from his estate over a tract of 
land adjacent to the Roanoke estate which Randolph had 
recently purchased. Under an order of the County Court 
of Charlotte County, Dennis E. Morgan, Captain Fowlkes, 
and W. B. Green were directed to view the road, over 
which Carrington desired to pass, and to report to the 
Court. When they inspected it, they found pasted up on 
a gate-post on it a large sheet of foolscap, giving notice 
that all persons, whose names were written on the sheet, 
were permitted to use the road as formerly. The paper 
was filled from top to bottom with names, male and female, 
and the viewers read it over carefully to see if the name of 
anyone in the neighborhood, male or female, who had used 
the road, or who might probably wish to do so, had been 
omitted; and it was found that the only omission was that 
of the name of Robert Carrington. The Commissioners 
reported that the land, over which the road ran, was ex- 
ceedingly poor and of little value; that the road had been 
in constant use as a mill and neighborhood road for about 
50 years, and that its use had been interdicted to Robert 
Carrington alone.* 

It is said that, while the viewers were on the ground, 
Randolph, true to the policy which has always been pur- 
sued by corporations in condemnation cases under similar 
circumstances, had a quantity of provisions brought to the 
scene of the inquisition by his servants. He is also said 
to have presented his case against the use of the road by 
Carrington in a long speech, in which he abused the whole 
Carrington family; a fact which hardly harmonizes with 
the idea that he was any more afraid of Robert Carrington 
than of anybody else.? Indeed, the argument, to use 
Randolph’s own figure of speech, ‘‘tickled under the tail” 
so acutely that Carrington would have attempted a reply 

x Bouldin, 29. 2 [d., 89. 
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had not a cool-headed friend persuaded him that it was 
not in speaking that he could hope to contend successfully 
with Randolph. Perhaps, it was this advice which im- 
pelled him (as it is said) to address a short note to Ran- 
dolph forbidding him to use the river road, and telling him 
flatly that, if he did so, he would shoot him; a letter which 
provoked a reply from Randolph that is said to have 
caused Robert Carrington to tell Judge F. N. Watkins of 
Prince Edward County that Randolph had sent him four 
pages of foolscap, very severe in character and as brilliant 
as anything that Randolph had ever written.* 

Much of the oral evidence relating to this controversy 
should, we have no doubt, be accepted very cautiously; 
but, while we are recalling such evidence, we might add 
that the strife over the right-of-way which Carrington 
sought could not have been as vicious as has been sup- 
posed, because it is said that, when Dr. Isaac Read, of 
Charlotte County, was moved by a generous impulse to 
approach both Carrington and Randolph, in the hope of 
composing the quarrel between them, Carrington declared 
that, if the difficulty could be honorably adjusted, he 
would have no objection; and Randolph not only said that 
he was willing with all his soul, but delivered a lecture on 
the magnanimity of forgiving an enemy which Dr. Read 
thought equalled old Dr. Hoge in his best days.? (a) 

There was undeniably an understrain of ill-feeling in the 
intercourse between Randolph and the Carringtons of 
Charlotte County generally, which began, doubtless, 
with the fling at the integrity of the elder Judge Paul 
Carrington in the will of the elder John Randolph; and 
this fact, we suspect, had not a little to do with the cen- 
sorious feeling towards Randolph which prompted Henry 
Carrington, of Ingleside, to say that Randolph did things 
which nobody else could do, and made others do things 
which they never did before, and of which they repented 

‘ Bouldin, p. 99. 2 Bryan MSS. 
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all the days of their lives, and that on some occasions 
Randolph was totally regardless of private rights, and yet 
was not held amenable to the laws of the land. Not only 
did the elder Paul Carrington chuckle over the fact that 
he was seated between Randolph’s Middle Quarter and 
Lower Quarter in such a way that he could help himself to 
the Randolph lands on either side of him, but, when 
Robert Carrington emigrated from Virginia to Arkansas, 
Randolph, who had the appetite of an earth-worm for 
land, and was very desirous of buying the Carrington 
estate and getting rid of such a dangerous table companion 
as the Carrington family, was thwarted in his purpose by 
Col. Clem Carrington, another son of the elder Judge Paul 
Carrington, who purchased the estate himself.? There 
are slight circumstances evidencing the fact that the 
regard in which the younger Judge Paul Carrington was 
held by Randolph was by no means enthusiastic. In the 
Diary, is pasted an obituary eulogy of the former which 
Randolph had clipped from some newspaper, and, beside 
its words of glowing panegyric, are these words written by 
Randolph: ‘‘Galimatias—Phebus—fustian—bombast— 
bathos.’’ And Randolph had an even better reason for 
harboring a grudge against old Col. Clem Carrington, the 
son of the elder Judge Paul Carrington, than the fact that 
he was a Federalist, because the Diary contains this memo- 
randum too: ‘‘Juno, my double-nosed Spanish slut, killed 
by Col. Carrington’s order. He had her head chopped off. 
Her puppy escaped. She had done no mischief and at- 
tempted none; she was not even in his enclosures.”’ The 
date of this occurrence seems to have been Oct. 5, 1811.3 
But the Diary and Randolph’s briefer journals show 
that, between the year 1810, when Randolph removed 
from Bizarre to Roanoke, until the very last years of his 
life, he was on neighborly terms, on the whole, with all 
the members of the Carrington connection in Charlotte 
« Bouldin, 130. 2 Bryan MSS, 3 J. R.’s Diary. 
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County; visiting them and being visited by them, dining 
them and being dined by them, and keeping up with, 
if he did not cordially share, their family joys and sorrows. 
Nothing could be more decisive on this subject than the 
statement of John Randolph Bryan: ‘‘Mr. Randolph had 
a difficulty with Robert about the road referred to in the 
Reminiscences (Bouldin’s), I think about 1832; but he 
never felt unfriendly towards either Mr. Robert or old 
Co]. Clem.’ We are told that, even after the road con- 
troversy, Randolph voted for Robert Carrington, when he 
was a candidate for the House of Delegates and, when 
Randolph died, he left behind him a list of his friends 
which included the name of Robert Carrington, ? with some 
favorable comments on his courage, honor, and manliness. 3 
(a) 

According to Jacob Harvey, Randolph said, after his 
rub with his Dutch fellow-passenger on The Amity: ‘‘God 
forgive me for being passionate; but you must know 
that I am like a hair trigger and go off at half-cock.’’4 
The judgment was just, as Randolph’s judgments about 
himself were apt to be. Nor can there be any doubt that 
Randolph’s temper was not only very choleric, but also 
fickle and capricious, and quick to veer from gayety and 
good humor to melancholy and moroseness. Harvey 
tells us that one day he would be “‘full of jokes, repartee, 
and good humor; the next abstracted, morose, and incom- 
municative.’’s 

From Harvey too we derive a story which is but typical 
of the many stories that were circulated during Randolph’s 
life about his abrupt transitions from one mood to another. 
A gentleman who had been introduced to him at a dinner 
party at Washington, when he was in fine spirits, found 
him so cordial and attractive that the next day, when he 

t Letter to Mr. Robertson, Mar. 27, 1878, Bryan MSS. 
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was walking towards the Capitol and observed Randolph 
ahead of him, he quickened his pace until he came up 
with him, when he exclaimed, puffing away for want of © 
breath: 

“Good morning, Mr. Randolph; how do you do, 
irl 

“Good morning, Sir,”’ replied Randolph rather stiffly 
and without stopping. 

“You walk very fast, Sir,”’ said the gentleman, ‘‘I have 
had great difficulty in overtaking you.” 

“Tl increase the difficulty, Sir,’”’ replied Randolph; 
and, suiting the action to the word, he soon left his be- 
wildered acquaintance behind him.? 

A better known story is that of the man who remarked 
to Randolph when the Jatter was in one of his crusty 
humors: ‘‘I passed by your house this morning, Mr. 
Randolph’’; and received from him the stunning reply: 
“‘T hope that you will always continue to do so.’’? 

Still other stories of the same kind could be cited by us, 
but most of them have but slight claims to authenticity. 
This cannot be said, however, of cases where his bile is 
known to have been stirred by some nettling circumstance 
or some real appeal to his disapprobation or contempt. 
He had a marked disrelish for any topic of conversation 
that was forced upon him. He resented, too, any effort 
to obtain information from him when the object of the 
application was not frankly disclosed. In other words, 
to modify his own image a little, what are but pricks with 
most of us became pimples with him, owing to his morbid 
sensibility to external impressions. 

Two well-authenticated stories have come down to our 
time of the absolutely withering glance that he could bring 


t The New Mirror, v. 2, 70. 
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to bear upon conceit or shallow pretensions; or, to use his 
own phrase, ‘‘a frog at the utmost degree of distention.’”* 
The first of the two is related by the Rev. John S. Kirk- 
patrick in such a vivacious way that we shall tell it 
entirely in his own words: 


“There lived years ago, in Campbell County, a man who 
bore, and seemed to be proud that he was entitled to bear, the 
euphonious and far-resounding name of Achilles D. Johnson. 
I had some acquaintance with him, which prepared me to 
appreciate what I am about to relate, as others may do. With 
no claim to such distinction, that others could see, he yet 
aspired to political honors. He was ambitious to get into the 
Legislature. He may have dreamed, also, of a seat in Congress, 
but, if so, I do not know that he ever told his dream. Being 
one day at Raines’ Tavern, a noted stage-coach stand in 
Cumberland County, on the great dirt road thoroughfare 
between Washington City and a large portion of the South, he 
learned, much to his joy, that Mr. Randolph was hourly ex- 
pected to reach that point, on his way home from Washington; 
traveling in his private carriage from Fredericksburg, whither 
it had been sent some days before to meet him. He thought 
—our aspiring friend—that, if he should be able, on his return 
to Campbell, to report to his neighbors and fellow-countrymen 
that he had conversed with Mr. Randolph on national affairs, 
and that the latter had told him this, that, and what else 
might be, it would considerably swell his importance, in their 
eyes, and brighten his prospects for getting into the Legislature. 
How to bring himself into communication with Mr. Randolph, 
was the problem now to be solved. He sought the mediation 
of Mr. Raines, the proprietor, but he declined the service, nor 
was anyone of several other gentlemen present willing to 
undertake the delicate office. Meanwhile, Mr. Randolph’s 
carriage halted before the door of the tavern, and tarried long 
enough for an order for hot water to be executed; Mr. Ran- 
dolph finding it necessary to compound a fresh potation of 
the inevitable medicine. It was now or never, with our friend 
from Campbell. He advanced, whether boldly or tremblingly, 

*J.R. to Dr, Brockenbrough, Feb. 26, 1827, Garl., v. 2, 288. 
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I cannot say, but alone, and unsupported, to the door of the 
carriage. ‘This is Mr. Randolph, I suppose.’ ‘Yes, sir, that 
ismy name.’ ‘My name is Achilles D. Johnson, of Campbell 
County.’ ‘Howdye do, Mr. Achilles D. Johnson, of Camp- 
bell County!’ This was a shot that would have discomfited 
a man of ordinary courage, but not our hero. It was aimed 
too high, and struck the head, an invulnerable part of our 
Modern Achilles, as of his illustrious prototype whose name he 
bore. He returned fearlessly to the charge. ‘You have re- 
cently come from Washington, Mr. Randolph.’ ‘Yes, sir, but 
more recently from Fredericksburg.’ This time, the bolt, 
slanting downward, struck the undipped heel, and Achilles 
retired, limping and sulking from the field.’’? 


The other of the two stories was imparted to Powhatan 
Bouldin by Mr. Wm. M. Mosely, of Danville, Va., who 
was present when the incident, out of which it arose, 
occurred. A vain young popinjay, of the Buckingham 
County bar, had been elected to the Virginia Assembly, 
where he had gained some notoriety by a speech which 
he had made in favor of the abolition of slavery, in the 
course of which he had held up Randolph as a cruel slave- 
holder; a very dangerous thing for anyone to do who 
aspired to popular approval in Randolph’s District. At 
the next election, his constituents declined to re-elect him. 
Nothing daunted by this result, he availed himself of the 
last occasion on which Randolph ever addressed the 
people of Buckingham County to make public amends for 
his course in the Legislature and to apologize to Randolph 
for the supposed injury that he had done him. He began 
by expressing his deep sympathy for the honorable gentle- 
man in his very infirm state of health, and the hope that 
Randolph’s prospective visit to Europe would result in its 
restoration. He had always been a devoted admirer of 
Mr. Randolph, he said, and felt that it was due to that 
distinguished gentleman, as well as to the speaker and his 

t Personal Recollections of J. R. of Roanoke, MSS, 
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fellow-citizens of Buckingham, that he should embrace the 
present opportunity for recanting the speech delivered by 
him, when he had been honored with a seat in the State 
Legislature, in which he had spoken disparagingly of Mr. 
Randolph as a tyrannical master to his slaves. He had 
reason to know that his conduct in this respect did not 
accord with the sentiments of his constituents; and he had 
to confess that his personal attack upon his distinguished 
friend had been made without any personal knowledge 
of what sort of master Mr. Randolph actually was. He 
trusted that his constituents would forgive him, and-he 
relied upon the well-known magnanimity of Mr. Ran- 
dolph for the forgiveness, too, of a wrong done him, in a 
moment of heated debate, upon an exciting subject; the 
right side of which he now saw that he had not espoused. 
From this point we might as well tell the story in Mr. 
Moseley’s very words: 


“During the delivery of this ill-timed speech, Mr. Randolph 
sat with his head resting upon his hand, seemingly absorbed 
in deep thought; and, at its conclusion, he straightened himself 
up, and, fixing upon his victim a penetrating gaze, he proceeded 
as follows: ‘I don’t know you, Sir; what might be your name?’ 
The name was given, when Mr. Randolph continued his 
interrogatories: ‘Whose son are you? where did you make the 
speech you have been talking about? and what did you say 
you were trying to speak about?’ 

‘These questions were all answered in a hurried and confused 
manner, evidently showing that the young orator’s situation 
was becoming unpleasant. Mr. Randolph, after asking a few 
more simple questions, the purport of which is not now remem- 
bered, concluded as follows: ‘I don’t think I ever heard of you 
or your speech before; and, of course, I have no particular 
comment to make upon either. I knew your father, and have 
always thought he was a right good sort of a man; and I sup- 
pose you are a degenerate son of a noble sire—a thing that is 
becoming quite common in this country. I hope my old 
constituents, God bless them, will never again be misrepre- 
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sented in the Legislature, or anywhere else, by such a creature 
as you have shown yourself to be.’”’! 


The mercurial nature of Randolph’s temper is also 
attested by a witness of unquestionable credit, the Rev. 
Wm. S. Lacy, who conducted a school at Ararat, in Prince 
Edward County. Speaking of a visit paid by Randolph 
to this school, he says: 


“On one occasion only do I remember his being gloomy 
and morose and crabbed, and then it was bad enough. Shortly 
after he arrived at Ararat on that visit, a long spell of cold, 
rainy weather set in. The wind blowing from Northeast kept 
him in-doors for a week or more. He would read, and write 
and loll on the couch, till he was tired and then become the 
most restless and fretful mortal I ever saw. From one o’clock 
till bedtime, he would drink rum toddy and whiskey grog 
enough to make any other man dead drunk, though he was 
never at all fuddled. All we could do was to keep out of his 
way and let him alone. As soon, however, as the wind 
changed, and the weather cleared off, he was as gay and lively 
as ever.’’? 


But worse still, Randolph’s temper sometimes assumed 
the character of settled, chronic animosity. In his boy- 
hood, he was passionately (for no other word is strong 
enough to convey the idea) attached to his stepfather, 
Judge St. George Tucker. ‘‘God bless you my father, 
my ever beloved friend. Whilst this heart has motion, 
it shall ever feel for you the liveliest affection,’’ was the 
way in which he concluded a letter to Judge Tucker when 
he was about 23 years old. And this was the tone to 
which his letters to Judge Tucker were habitually attuned 
until the year 1805, when they began to be less effusive. 


t Bouldin, 162. 
2‘ Barly Recollections of J. R.,’’ Sou. Lit. Mess., June, 1859, pp. 461-466. 
3 Circa, July 18, 1796. Lucas MSS. 
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From that time on, they were increasingly dry and formal, 
until the final test of strength between Monroe and his 
rival, Madison, of whom Judge Tucker was an adherent, 
as Presidential candidates, brought all really cordial 
intercourse between Randolph and “his stepfather to an 
end. In 1803, the reverence and affection, cherished by 
Randolph for Judge Tucker, were so strong that, when the 
character of the latter was slanderously defamed, Ran- 
dolph wrote to his stepbrother, Henry St. George Tucker, 
in these madcap words: 


“Can the character of St. George Tucker be sullied by the 
breath of this man? I would not have you fail of what you 
owe to that honor which we both equally worship—to that 
friend whom we equally revere. Such an accusation can 
redound only to his honor. It will call forth the indignation of 
every honest man in the community, and draw forth a marked 
expression of the public confidence in his unsullied integrity. 
If the ruffian is to be offered up a victim to filial piety, remem- 
ber he is my prey, and, to touch the assassin, is to rob me of my 
birthright.”’* 


In 1810-11, Randolph’s feelings towards Judge Tucker 
had become so acrid that he took legal advice with a view 
to bringing suit against him, and was with difficulty dis- 
suaded from doing so.? His claim was that Judge Tucker 
had contrived “‘to take to himself” the profits of his and 
his brother Richard’s estates during their respective 
infancy, while Judge Tucker was their guardian, and that, 
moreover, his grandfather, Theodorick Bland, had given 
his mother certain slaves at the time of her marriage to his 
father; that his father had held these slaves until his death; 
and that, at his death, they were inventoried as a part of 
his estate, and were considered such during his wife’s 
widowhood; but that Judge Tucker had contrived to 

t Richm. Enq., Sept. 10, 1833. 2 Garland, v. 2, 38. 
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obtain a deed of them from Theodorick Bland and had 
sold them and their progeny. 

In his letter to the Richmond Enquirer, of Sept. Io, 
1833, Judge Henry St. George Tucker, with a temper as 
irreproachably loyal to the memory of his half-brother as 
to that of his father, affirmed that, shortly after the death 
of Richard Randolph, Judge St. George Tucker stated his 
accounts between Richard Randolph and John Randolph 
respectively and himself, showing a balance in his hands 
to the credit of each of them of £200; and that he gave his 
bonds for these balances to John Randolph and Judith 
Randolph, as the executrix of Richard Randolph respect- 
ively; taking a release from each of them; and that after- 
wards he paid the amounts of both bonds to them. 


“No hint of dissatisfaction,” said Judge Tucker, “appears in 
the whole transaction. Indeed, in 1799, Mr. Randolph, being 
in Richmond, applied to Mr. Tucker for a loan, which was 
made without a moment’s hesitation to the amount of $2500.00; 
and receipt given, to which Randolph, of his own accord, 
added a scroll as his seal.”’ (a) 


As John Randolph was 23 years of age, when he gave 
Judge Tucker the release, and continued for many years 
afterwards to be on the most affectionate terms with him, 
it would be even idler at this late date, than it would have 
been in 1833, to attempt to go back of the release; which 
there is no reason to believe was not based upon a per- 
fectly full and fair statement of accounts. 

So far as the deed of gift of the slaves to Judge Tucker 
was concerned, the facts appear to have been these: In 
1758, a statute was passed by the Colonial Assembly of 
Virginia making parol gifts of slaves void. Theodorick 
Bland evidently availed himself of this statute, after the 
death of his daughter, Mrs. John Randolph, to reclaim 
control of the slaves, which he had given or lent to her, 
and which, if they had been given by a deed of gift, in 
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compliance with the requirements of the Act of 1758, 
would, under the hard rule of law that then existed, have 
become the absolute property of her husband, John Ran- 
dolph, Sr. Indeed, it may well be that he did not transfer 
them by a deed of gift because he wished to reserve the 
right to reclaim them at pleasure. (a) The children of Mrs. 
Randolph by her first husband were abundantly provided 
for, and the object of Theodorick Bland in executing the 
deed of gift to Judge Tucker was, doubtless, to make a 
provision for Mrs. Randolph and her second set of chil- 
dren. Be this as it may, there is no evidence whatever 
that Judge Tucker employed any improper means to 
obtain the deed, and, moreover, to infer that he did would 
be to ignore the excellent reputation that he enjoyed for 
integrity during his life and left behind him at his death. 
The only explanation that Henry St. George Tucker could 
offer for Randolph’s idea that Judge Tucker had abused 
his trust as his guardian was that “‘from some other cause, 
he had become greatly offended with Mr. Tucker, and 
from the influence of these unfriendly feelings labored 
under a mental hallucination on this subject; as it was his 
misfortune to have done on some others.’’? 

The original cause assigned by Garland for Randolph’s 
alienation from his stepfather is stated in these words: 


“The first cause of this misunderstanding with his step- 
father is very characteristic of the man, and illustrates the 
feeling of family pride that burned so intensely in his breast. 
The subject of conversation was the passing of the Banister 
estate from an infant of the family to a brother of the half- 
blood of the Shippen family. Mr. Randolph said that occur- 
rence gave rise to the alteration of the law of descents, and 
placed it on its present footing; he also expressed in strong 
terms his disapprobation of the justice or policy of such a law. 
Judge Tucker replied: ‘Why, Jack, you ought not to be against 
that law; for you know, if you were to die without issue, you 

* Richm. Engq., Sept. 10, 1833. 
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would wish your half-brothers to have your estate.’ ‘I’ll be 
damned, Sir, if I do know it,’ said Randolph in great excite- 
ment. And from that day ceased with his good and venerable 
stepfather all friendly intercourse. This occasion gave rise 
to many cruel and unjust suspicions. Once brought to suspect 
a selfish motive in him he had so much venerated, he began 
to look back with a jealous eye on all his past transactions, 
and ‘trifles light as air’ became confirmations strong as Holy 
Wrt.* 


In our judgment, as we have intimated, it is much more 
likely that it was the differences engendered by the Presi- 
dential struggle between Madison and Monroe, in which 
Randolph’s heart was so zealously enlisted, that first 
turned Randolph against Judge Tucker. In the winter 
of 1813-14, when he spent some months in Richmond, an 
effort was made by the common friends of his stepfather 
and himself to bring about a reconciliation between them; 
but the effort failed. In a letter to the widow of Judge 
St. George Tucker, written after Randolph’s death, Mrs. 
John Randolph Bryan recalled the fact that Judge St. 
George Tucker and Randolph had met at Bush Hill near 
Richmond about 1816 or 1817 and that Randolph had 
refused to take Judge Tucker’s hand; Judge Tucker saying 
in an agitated voice, like the good, affectionate man that 
he was: ‘‘Oh, Jack! I never thought that one of my chil- 
dren would refuse my hand.’’? 

A few years later, Randolph inserted in the will which 
he executed in 1821 these extraordinary words: 


“‘T have not included my mother’s descendants in my will 
because her husband, besides the whole profits of my late 
father’s estate, during the minority of my brother and myself, 
has contrived to get to himself the slaves given by my grand- 
father, Bland, as her marriage portion when my father married 
her; which slaves were inventoried at my father’s death as 
part of his estate, and were as much his as any that he had. 
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One-half of them, now scattered from Maryland to Mississippi, 
were entitled to freedom at my brother Richard’s death, as 
the other would have been at mine.’’* 


This was but the breaking of a boil which had long been 
coming to a head. 

In the Diary, Randolph preserved a list of all the 
negroes to whom he thought that the estate of his father 
was entitled; and along with their names he also entered 
in the Diary several fixtures which he deemed Judge 
Tucker to have unwarrantably removed from Matoax to 
Williamsburg after the death of his first wife. 

In a list which he kept in the Diary of his books, that 
were destroyed with the mansion house at Bizarre on 
Sunday, March 21, 1813, is this title: ‘‘Tucker’s Black- 
stone, 4 vols. from the editor,’’ with these splenetic words, 
evidently appended to it at a date later than its insertion: 
‘With his profits.” 

Naturally enough, the reflections in the will of 1821 on 
Judge Tucker were warmly resented by the Tuckers; but 
of this we shall speak in a later connection. 

Never, however, was the gall in Randolph’s nature so 
stirred as by the feelings which he came to cherish towards 
Nancy Randolph, after the truth about the tragic incident 
at Glenlyvar had been brought to his knowledge by a 
confession which she made to him some years after it had 
occurred. Speaking of his brother Richard, in a letter 
written from Paris on July 24, 1824, he said: 


‘His sudden and untimely death threw upon my care, help- 
less as I was, his family whom I tenderly and passionately 
loved; and with whom I might be now living at Bizarre if the 
reunion of his widow with the of her husband had not 
driven me to Roanoke; where, but for my brother’s entreaty 
and forlorn and friendless condition, I should have remained: 
and where I should have obtained a release from my bondage 

* Bouldin, 204. 
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more than 20 years ago. Then I might have enjoyed my 
present opportunities; but time misspent and faculties mis- 
employed and senses, jaded by labor or impaired by excess, 
cannot be recalled any more than that freshness of the heart 
before it has become aware of the deceits of others and of its 
own.”’” 


But before these bitter, mournful, musical words were 
written, there had been an interchange of letters between 
Randolph and Nancy Randolph that can be compared 
only to the deadly grapple in midair, with beak and claw, 
of two fierce falcons. 

On his way from Harvard, where he was a student, to 
Virginia, in the year 1814, Tudor Randolph was taken 
with a hemorrhage at Morrisania, in the State of New 
York, the home of Gouverneur Morris, to whom Nancy 
Randolph had been recently married. (@) When knowl- 
edge of this fact reached Judith Randolph, who had in the 
meantime become reconciled to her sister after a period of 
estrangement, she went on to Morrisania herself to look 
after Tudor; and was followed by Randolph. He reached 
New York on Thursday, Oct. 20, and Morrisania on Sat- 
urday, Oct. 22, and the next day he returned to New 
York. He seems, therefore, to have spent but a single 
night at Morrisania before he left New York on his return 
to Virginia. While writhing under the physical effects 
of the accident, which we have already mentioned as 
befalling him there, and, with a mind poisoned by asper- 
sions on the conduct of Mrs. Morris, which he had heard 
from an enemy or enemies of hers after his return to New 
York, he wrote to her the following letter; and evoked 
from her the following reply, * which, however, was never 
received by Randolph.‘ 


t Garland, v. 2, 224. 2 J. R.’s Diary, 
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GREENWICH St., Oct. 31, 1814. 
** MADAM: 

When, at my departure from Morrisania, in your sister’s 
presence, I bade you remember the past, I was not apprised of 
the whole extent of your guilty machinations. I had never- 
theless seen and heard enough in the course of my short visit 
to satisfy me that your own dear experience had availed 
nothing toward the amendment of your life. My object was 
to let you know that the eye of man as well as of that God, of 
whom you seek not, was upon you—to impress upon your mind 
some of your duty towards your husband, and, if possible, to 
rouse some dormant spark of virtue, if haply any such should 
slumber in your bosom. The conscience of the most hardened 
criminal has, by a sudden stroke, been alarmed into repentance 
and contrition. Yours, I perceive, is not made of penetrable 
stuff. Unhappy woman, why will you tempt the forbearance 
of that Maker who has, perhaps, permitted you to run your 
course of vice and sin that you might feel it to be a life of 
wretchedness, alarm and suspicion? You now live in the daily 
and nightly dread of discovery. Detection itself can hardly be 
worse. Some of the proofs of your guilt, (you know to which 
of them I allude); those which in despair you sent me through 
Dr. Meade on your leaving Virginia; those proofs, I say, had 
not been produced against you had you not falsely used my 
name in imposing upon the generous man to whose arms you 
have brought pollution! to whom next to my unfortunate 
brother you were most indebted, and whom next to him you 
have most deeply injured. You told Mr. Morris that I had 
offered you marriage subsequent to your arraignment for the 
most horrible of crimes, when you were conscious that I never 
at any time made such proposals. You have, therefore, 
released me from any implied obligation, (with me it would 
have been sacred; notwithstanding you laid no injunction of 
the sort upon me, provided you had respected my name and 
decently discharged your duties to your husband) to withhold 
the papers from the inspection of all except my own family. 

“I laid them before Tudor soon after they came into my 
hands with the whole story of his father’s wrongs and your 
crime. But to return: 
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“You represented to Mr. Morris that I had offered you 
marriage. Your inveterate disregard of truth has been too 
well known to me for many years to cause any surprise on my 
part at this or any other falsehood that you may coin to serve a 
turn. In like manner, you instigated Mr. Morris against the 
Chief Justice whom you knew to have been misled with respect 
to the transactions at R. Harrisons, and who knew no more 
of your general or subsequent life than the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. Cunning and guilt are no match for wisdom 
and truth, yet you persevere in your wicked course. Your 
apprehensions for the life of your child first flashed conviction 
on my mind that your hands had deprived of life that of which 
you were delivered in October, 1792, at R. Harrison’s. The 
child, to interest his feelings in its behalf, you told my brother 
Richard (when you entrusted to him the secret of your preg- 
nancy and implored him to hide your shame) was begotten 
by my brother, Theodorick, who died at Bizarre of a long 
decline the preceding February. You knew long before his 
death (nearly a year) he was reduced to a mere skeleton; that 
he was unable to walk; and that his bones had worn through 
his skin. Such was the inviting object whose bed (agreeably 
to your own account) you sought, and with whom, to use your 
own paraphrase, you played ‘Alonzo and Cora,’ and, to screen 
the character of such a creature, was the life and fame of this 
most gallant of men put in jeopardy. He passed his word, 
and the pledge was redeemed at the hazard of all that man 
can hold dear. Domestic peace, reputation and life, all 
suffered but the last. His hands received the burthen, bloody 
from the womb, and already lifeless. Who stifled its cries, 
God only knows and you. His hands consigned it to an un- 
coffined grave. To the prudence of R. Harrison, who dis- 
qualified himself from giving testimony by refraining from a 
search under the pile of shingles, some of which were marked 
with blood—to this cautious conduct it is owing that my 
brother Richard did not perish on the same gibbet by your 
side, and that the foul stain of incest and murder is not indeli- 
bly stamped on his memory and associated with the idea of his 
offspring. Your alleged reason for not declaring the truth 
(fear of your brothers) does not hold against a disclosure to his 
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wife, your sister, to whom he was not allowed to impart the 
secret: 

“But her own observation supplied all defect of positive 
information and, had you been first proceeded against at law, 
your sister being a competent witness, you must have been 
convicted, and the conviction of her husband would have 
followed as a necessary consequence; for who would have 
believed your sister to have been sincere in her declaration that 
she suspected no criminal intercourse between her husband 
and yourself? 

‘When, some years ago, I imparted to her the facts (she had 
a right to know them), she expressed no surprise but only said, 
she was always satisfied in her own mind that it wasso. My 
brother died suddenly in June, 1797, only three years after his 
trial. I was from home. Tudor, because he believes you 
capable of anything, imparted to me the morning I left Morris- 
ania his misgivings that you had been the perpetrator of that 
act, and, when I found your mind running upon poisonings and 
murders, I too had my former suspicions strengthened. If I 
am wrong, I ask forgiveness of God and even of you. A dose 
of medicine was the avowed cause of his death. Mrs. Dudley, 
to whom my brother had offered an asylum in his house, who 
descended from our mother’s sister, you drove away. Your 
quarrels with your own sister, before fierce and angry, now 
knew no remission. You tried to force her to turn you out of 
doors that you might have some plausible reason to assign 
for quitting Bizarre. But, after what my poor brother had 
been made to suffer, in mind, body and estate, after her own 
suffering as wife and widow from your machinations, it was not 
worth while to try to save anything from the wreck of her 
happiness, and she endured you as well as she could, and you 
poured on. But your intimacy with one of the slaves, your 
‘dear Billy Ellis,’ thus you commenced your epistles to this 
Othello!, attracted notice. You could stay no longer at Biz- 
arre, you abandoned it under the plea of ill usage and, after 
various shiftings of your quarters, you threw yourself on the 
humanity of Capt. and Mrs. Murray (never appealed to in 
vain), and here you made a bold stroke for a husband—Dr. 
Meade. Foiled in this game, your advances became so 
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immodest you had to leave Grovebrook. You, afterwards, 
took lodgings at Prior’s (a public garden), whither I sent by 
your sister’s request, and in her name $100. You returned 
them by the bearer, Tudor, then a schoolboy, because sent in 
her name which you covered with obloquy. But to S. G. 
Tucker, Esq., you represented that I had sent the money, 
suppressing your sister’s name, and he asked me if I was not 
going to see ‘poor Nancy’? You sent this, a direct message, 
and I went. You were at that time fastidiously neat, and so 
was theapartment. I now see why the bank note was returned 
—but the bait did not take—I left the apartment and never 
beheld you more until in Washington as the wife of Mr. 
Morris. Your subsequent association with the players—your 
decline into a very drab—I was informed cf by a friend in Rich- 
mond. You left Virginia—whether made a condition of your 
or not, I know not, but the Grantor would not, as I heard, 
suffer you to associate with his wife. From Rhode Island, you 
wrote to me, begging for money. I did not answer your letter. 
Mr. Sturgis, of Connecticut, with whom you had formed an 
acquaintance, and with whom you corresponded! often 
brought me messages from you. He knows how coolly they 
were received. When Mr. Morris brought you to Washington, 
he knew that I held aloof from you. At his instance, who 
asked me if I intended to mortify his wife by not visiting her, I 
went. I repeated my visit to ascertain whether change of 
circumstances had made any change in your conduct. I was 
led to hope you had seen your errors and was smoothing his 
passage through life. A knowledge that he held the staff in 
his own hands and a mistaken idea of his character (for I 
had not done justice to the kindness of his nature) fortified 
this hope. Let me say that, when I heard of your living with 
Mr. Morris as his housekeeper, I was glad of it as a means of 
keeping you from worse company and courses. Considering 
him as a perfect man of the world, who, in courts and cities 
at home and abroad, had in vain been assailed by female 
blandishments, the idea of his marrying you never entered my 
head. Another connection did. My first intimation of the 
marriage was its announcement in the newspapers. I then 
thought, Mr. Morris being a travelled man, might have formed 
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his taste on a foreign model. Silence was my only course. 
Chance has again thrown you under my eye. What do I see? 
A vampire that, after sucking the best blood of my race, has 
flitted off to the North, and struck her harpy fangs into an 
infirm old man. To what condition of being have you re- 
duced him? Have you made him a prisoner in his own house 
that there may be no witness of your lewd amours, or have you 
driven away his friends and old domestics that there may be 
no witnesses of his death? Or do you mean to force him to 
Europe where he will be more at your mercy, and, dropping 
the boy on the highway, rid yourself of all incumbrances at 
once? ‘Uncle,’ said Tudor, ‘if ever Mr. Morris’ eyes are 
opened, it will be through this child whom, with all her grim- 
acesin her husband’s presence, ’tis easy to see she cares nothing 
for except as an instrument of power. How shocking she 
looks! I have not met her eyes three times since I have been 
in the house. My first impression of her character, as far 
back as I can remember, is that she was an unchaste woman. 
My brother knew her even better than I. She could never do 
anything with him.’ 

‘“‘Thavedone. Before this reaches your eye, it will have been 
perused by him, to whom, next to my brother, you are most 
deeply indebted, and whom, next to him, you have most 
deeply wronged. If he be not both blind and deaf, he must 
sooner or later unmask you unless he too die of cramps in his 
stomach. You understand me. If I were persuaded that his 
life is safe in your custody, I might forbear from making this 
communication to him. Repent before it is too late. May I 
hear of that repentance and never see you more. 

‘““JOHN RANDOLPH of ROANOKE.” 


““MorrIisania, January 16th, 1815. 
“SIR: 

‘“My husband yesterday communicated to me for the first 
time your letter of the last of October, together with that 
which accompanied it, directed to him. 

“Tn your letter to my husband, you say, ‘I wish I could 
withhold the blow but I must in your case do what under a 
change of circumstances I would have you do unto me.’ This 
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Sir, seems fair and friendly. It seems, Sir, as if you wished to 
apprize Mr. Morris and him only of circumstances important 
to his happiness and honor, though fatal to my reputation, 
leaving it in his power to cover them in oblivion or display 
them to the world as the means of freeing him from a monster 
unfit to live. But this was mere seeming. Your real object 
was widely different. Under the pretext of consulting Com. 
Decatur and Mr. Bleecker, you communicated your slanders 
to them, and then to Mr. Ogden. You afterwards displayed 
them to Mr. Wilkins, who, having heard them spoken of in the 
city, called on you to know on what foundation they stood. 
How many others you may have consulted, to how many 
others you may have published your malicious tale, I know not, 
but I venture to ask whether this be conduct under a change 
of circumstances you would have others pursue towards you? 
You have professed a sense of gratitude for obligations you 
suppose my husband to have laid you under. Was the 
attempt to blacken my character and destroy his peace of mind 
a fair return? There are many other questions which will 
occur to candid minds on the perusal of your letter. For 
instance, did you believe these slanders? If you did, why did 
you permit your nephew to be fed from my bounty and nursed 
by my care during nearly three months? Could you suppose 
him safe in the power of a wretch who had murdered his 
father? Does it consist with the dignified pride of family you 
affect to have him, whom you announce as your heir, and 
destined to support your name, dependent on the charity of a 
negro’s concubine? You say I confine my husband a prisoner 
in his house that there may be no witnesses of my lewd amours, 
and have driven away his friends and old domestics that there 
may be no witnesses of his death. If I wished to indulge in 
amours, the natural course would be to mingle in the pleasures 
and amusements of the city, or at least to induce my husband 
to go abroad and leave me a clear stage for such misdeeds. 
Was it with a view to multiply witnesses of my ill conduct 
that you published tales tending as far as they are believed to 
make his house a solitude? It cannot escape your observation 
that you take on you to assert things which, had they existed, 
you could not know. Thus you say your brother ‘passed his 
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word and the pledge was redeemed at the hazard of all that a 
mancan hold dear’! Pray, Sir, admitting (tho it is not true) 
that I had exacted from your brother a promise of secrecy, how 
could you have known it unless he betrayed it? and, if he 
betrayed it, how was the pledge redeemed? Again you say 
that ‘I instigated Mr. Morris to write to the Chief Justice 
whom I knew to have been misled.’ Had the instigation 
been a fact, how could you come by the knowledge of it? Like 
many other things in your letter, it happens to be a downright 
falsehood, and is, therefore, a just standard for him to estimate 
the rest of your assertions. Permit me to observe also that it 
is an additional proof of your intention to spread your slander 
abroad!; for, had you meant to communicate information to 
Mr. Morris, you would not have hazarded such a charge. 
People of proper feelings require that the evidence of accusa- 
tion be strong in proportion as the guilt is enormous; but 
those, who feel themselves capable of committing the blackest 
crimes, will readily suspect others, and condemn without proof 
on a mere hearsay, on the suggestion of a disturbed fancy or 
instigations of a malevolent heart. Those who possess a clear 
conscience and sound mind, will look through your letter for 
some proof of my guilt. They will look in vain. They will 
find, indeed, that you have thought proper to found suspicions 
on suspicions of your nephew, and, with no better evidence, 
you have the insolence to impute crime at which nature revolts. 
You will perhaps say that you mention a piece of evidence in 
your possession—a letter which I wrote on leaving Virginia. 
As far as that goes, it must be admitted, but permit me to tell 
you that the very mention of it destroys your credibility with 
honorable minds. To say, as you do, that I laid no injunction 
of secrecy will strike such minds as a pitiful evasion. If you 
had the feelings of a man of honor, you would have known that 
there are things the communication of which involves that 
injunction. You have heard of principle and pretend to 
justify the breach of confidence by my want of respect for 
your name. But you acknowledge that you communicated 
the information to my sister and her son Tudor (this a boy of 
eleven years old) shortly after you became possessed of it. 
Thus was my reputation, as far as it lay in your power, com- 
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mitted to the discretion of a woman and a child many years 
before the imputed want of respect for your name! Formerly 
Jack Randolph—now, ‘John Randolph of Roanoke.’ It was 
then a want of respect to the great John Randolph of Roanoke 
to say he had done the honor of offering his hand to his poor 
cousin Nancy. I shall take more notice of this in its proper 
place, and only add here that among the respectable people of 
Virginia the affectation of greatness must cover you with 
ridicule. 

‘“‘But, to return to this breach of confidence, without which 
you have not the shadow of evidence to support your slanders. 
While on the chapter of self-contradictions, (which, with all 
due respect to ‘John Randolph of Roanoke,’ make up the 
history of his life) I must notice a piece of evidence not indeed 
contained in your letter, but written by your hand. I have 
already hinted at the indelicacy of leaving your nephew so long 
in my care with the view of meeting observations which no 
person can fail to make on a conduct so extraordinary in itself 
and inconsistent with your charges against me. You pretend 
to have discovered, all at once in this house, the confirmation 
of your suspicions, but surely the suspicion was sufficient to 
prevent a person having a pretense to delicacy from subject- 
ing himself to such obligations. One word, however, as to this 
sudden discovery made by your great sagacity. Recollect, 
Sir, when you rose from table to leave Morrisania, you put in 
my husband’s hand a note to my sister expressing your willing- 
ness that she and her son should pass the winter in his house. 
Surely, the discovery must have been made at that time, if at 
all. You will recollect, too, some other marks of confidence 
and affection, let me add of respect also, which I forbear to 
mention because you would no doubt deny them, and it would 
be invidious to ask the testimony of those who were present. 
One act, however, must not be unnoticed. It speaks too plain 
a language to be misunderstood, and was too notorious to be 
denied. When you entered this house, and when you left it, 
you took me in your arms, you pressed me to your bosom, you 
impressed upon my lips a kiss which I received as a token of 
friendship from a near relation. Did you then believe that you 
held in your arms, that you pressed to your bosom, that you 
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kissed the lips of, a common prostitute, the murderess of her 
own child and of your brother? Go, tell this to the world that 
scorn may be at no loss for an object. If you did not believe it, 
make out a certificate that ‘John Randolph of Roanoke’ is a 
base calumniator. But no, you may spare yourself this 
trouble. It is already written. It lies before me, and I 
proceed to notice what it contains in a more particular manner. 

‘And first, Sir, as to the fact communicated shortly before 
I left Virginia. That your brother Theodoric paid his ad- 
dresses to me, you knew and attempted to supplant him by 
calumny. Be pleased to remember that, in my sister Mary’s 
house, (a) you led me to the portico, and, leaning against one of 
the pillars, expressed your surprise at having heard from your 
brother Richard that I was engaged to marry his brother, 
Theodoric. That you hoped it was not true, for he was un- 
worthy of me. To establish this opinion, you made many 
assertions derogatory to his reputation—some of which I knew 
to be false. Recollect that, afterwards, on one of those 
occasions (not infrequent), when your violence of temper had 
led you into an unpleasant situation, you, in a letter to your 
brother, Richard, declared you were unconscious of ever having 
done anything in all your life which could offend me, unless 
it was that conversation, excusing it as an act of heroism, like 
the sacrifice of his own son by Brutus, for which I ought to 
applaud you. The defamation of your brother whom I loved, 
your stormy passions, your mean selfishness, your wretched 
appearance, rendered your attentions disagreeable. Your 
brother, Richard, a model of truth and honor, knew how much 
I was annoyed by them. He knew of the letters with which 
you pestered me from Philadelphia till one of them was re- 
turned in a blank cover, when I was absent from home. By 
whom it was done, I knew not; for I never considered it of im- 
portance enough to inquire. It was your troublesome atten- 
tions which induced Richard to inform you of my engagement. 
At that time, my father had other views. Your property, as well 
as that of your brothers, was hampered by a British debt. My 
father, therefore, preferred for my husband a person of clear 
and considerable estate. The sentiment of my heart did not 
accord with his intentions. Under these circumstances, I was 
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left at Bizarre, a girl, not seventeen, with the man she loved. 
I was betrothed to him, and considered him as my husband in 
the presence of that God whose name you presume to invoke 
on occasions the most trivial and for purposes the most male- 
volent. We should have been married, if Death had not 
snatched him away a few days after the scene which began the 
history of my sorrows. Your brother, Richard, knew every cir- 
cumstance, but you are mistaken in supposing I exacted from 
him a promise of secrecy. He was aman of honor. Neither 
the foul imputations against us both, circulated by that kind 
of friendship which you have shown to my husband, nor the 
awful scene, to which he was afterwards called as an ac- 
complice in the horrible crime, with which you attempt to 
blacken his memory, could induce him to betray the sister of 
his wife, the wife of his brother; I repeat it, Sir, the crime 
with which you now attempt to blacken his memory. You 
say that, to screen the character of such a creature as I am, 
the life and the fame of that most generous and gallant of men 
was put in jeopardy. His life alas! is now beyond the reach 
of your malice, but his fame, which should be dear to 
a brother’s heart, is stabbed by the hand of his brother. You 
not only charge me with the heinous crime of infanticide, 
placing him in the condition of an accomplice, but you proceed 
to say that ‘had it not been for the prudence of Mr. Harrison, 
or the mismanagement of not putting me first on my trial, we 
should both have swung on the same gibbet and the foul stain 
of incest and murder been stamped on his memory and associ- 
ated with the idea of his offspring.’ This, Sir, is the language 
you presume to write and address to me, enclosed in a cover 
to my husband for his inspection, after having been already 
communicated to other people. I will, for a moment, put 
myself out of question, and suppose the charge to be true. 
What must be the indignation of a feeling heart to behold a 
wretch rake up the ashes of his deceased brother to blast his 
fame? Who is there of nerve so strong as not to shudder at 
your savage regret that we did not swing on the same gibbet? 
I well remember, and you cannot have forgotten that, when 
sitting at the hospitable home of your venerable father-in-law, 
you threw a knife at that brother’s head, and, if passion had 
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not diverted the aim, he would much earlier have been con- 
signed to the grave, and you much earlier have met the doom 
which awaits your murderous disposition. It was, indeed, 
hoped that age and reflection had subdued your native bar- 
barity. But, setting aside the evidence which your letter 
contains, the earnestness with which you disclosed in the 
presence of Col. Morris and his brother the Commodore [your 
desire ?] to shoot a British soldier, to bear off his scalp and hang 
it up as an ornament in your house at Roanoke, shows that you 
have still the heart of asavage. I ask not of you but of a can- 
did world whether a man like you is worthy of belief. On the 
melancholy occasion you have thought proper to bring forward 
there was the strictest examination. Neither your brother or 
myself had done anything to excite enmity, yet we were 
subjected to an unpitying persecution. The severest scrutiny 
took place; you know it. He was acquitted to the joy of 
numerous spectators, expressed in shouts of exultation. This, 
Sir, passed in a remote county of Virginia more than twenty 
years ago. You have revived the slanderous tale in the 
most populous city in the United States. For what? To 
repay my kindness to your nephew by tearing me from the 
arms of my husband and blasting the prospects of my child! 
Poor innocent babe, now playing at my feet, unconscious of his 
mother’s wrongs. But it seems that on my apprehensions for 
his life first flashed convictions on your mind that my own 
hand had deprived in October, 1792, that of which I was 
delivered. You ought to have said, the last of September. 
“You must, Mr. Randolph, have a most extraordinary kind 
of apprehension; for one child can induce you to believe in the 
destruction of another. But, waiving this absurdity, you 
acknowledge that every fact, which had come to your knowl- 
edge, every circumstance you had either heard or dreamt of in 
the long period of more than twenty years, had never imparted 
to you a belief, which nevertheless you expect to imprint on 
the minds of others. You thus pay to the rest of mankind the 
wretched compliment of supposing them more ready to believe 
the greatest crimes than ‘John Randolph of Roanoke.’ Doubt- 
less there may be some, who are worthy of this odious dis- 
tinction; I hope not many. I hope too that, in justice to the 
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more rational part of the community, you will wait (before 
you require their faith) until some such flash shall have 
enlightened their minds. Mark here, for your future govern- 
ment, the absurdity to which falsehood and malice inevitably 
lead a calumniator. They have driven you, while you en- 
deavored to palliate inconsistency of conduct, into palpable self 
contradiction. Sensible as you must be that no respectable 
person can overlook the baseness of leaving your nephew so 
long, or even permitting him to come, under the roof of the 
wretch you describe me to be, you are compelled to acknowledge 
that you did not believe in the enormities you charge, until 
yourself had paid a visit to Morrisania. Thus you not only 
invalidate every thing like evidence to support your crimina- 
tions but found them on circumstances which produce an 
effect (if they operate at all) directly opposite to that for which 
they are cited. 

‘You have, Sir, on this subject presumed to use my sister’s 
name. Permit me to tell you, I do not believe one word of 
what you say. Were it true, it is wholly immaterial. But 
that it is not true, I have perfect conviction. 

‘“« The assertion rests only on your testimony, the weight and 
value of which has been already examined. The contradiction 
is contained in her last letter to me, dated Dec. 17th, of which 
I enclose a copy. You will observe she cautions me against 
believing anything inconsistent with her gratitude for my 
kindness, and assures me that, altho’ prevented from spending 
the winter with us, she is proud of the honor done her by the 
invitation. With this letter before me, I should feel it an 
insult to her as well as an indignity to myself if I made any 
observations on your conduct at Bizarre. Noone can think so 
meanly of a woman who moves in the sphere of a lady as to 
suppose she could be proud of the honor of being invited to 
spend a winter with the concubine of one of her slaves. Never- 
theless, tho I disdain an answer to such imputations, I am 
determined they shall appear in the neighborhood under your 
hand; so that your character may be fully known and your 
signature forever hereafter be not only what it has hitherto 
been, the appendage of vainglorious boasting, but the designa- 
tion of malicious baseness. You say I drove Mrs. Dudley 
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from my sister’s house. A falsehood more absurd could hardly 
have been invented. She left the house the day before your 
brother was buried. I shall not enter into a detail of the 
circumstances, but this assertion also shall be communicated 
to the neighbourhood. It is well that your former constituents 
should know the creature in whom they put their trust. Vir- 
ginians, in general, whatever may be their defects, have a high 
sense of honor. You speak with affected sensibility of my 
sister’s domestic bliss, and you assume an air of indignation 
at the violence of my temper. Be pleased to recollect that, 
returning from a morning ride with your brother, you told me 
you found it would not do to interfere between man and wife; 
that you had recommended to him a journey to Connecticut to 
obtain a divorce; that he made no reply, nor spoke a single 
word afterwards. Recollect, too, how often, and before how 
many persons, and in how many ways, you have declared your 
detestation of her conduct as a wife and her angry passions. 
One form of expression occurs which is remarkable: ‘I have 
heard,’ said you, ‘that Mrs. Randolph was handsome, and, 
perhaps, had I ever seen her in a good humor, I might have 
thought so; but her features are so distorted by constant 
wrath that she has to me the air of afury.’ And now, as tomy 
disposition and conduct, be pleased not to forget (for people of 
a certain sort should have good memories) that, during full 
five years after your brother’s death, and how much longer, I 
know not, I was the constant theme of your praise and, tho 
you wearied everyone else, you seemed on that subject to be 
yourself indefatigable. I should not say these things, if they 
rested merely on my own knowledge, for you would not hesi- 
tate to deny them, and I should be very sorry that my credi- 
bility were placed on the same level with yours. You have 
addressed me as a notorious liar, to which I make no other 
answer than that the answer, like your other charges, shall be 
communicated to those who know us both. You will easily 
anticipate their decision. In the meantime, it may not be 
amiss to refresh your memory with one sample of your veracity. 
There are many who remember, while your slaves were under 
mortgage for the British debt, your philanthropic assertion 
that you would make them free and provide tutors for them. 
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With this project, you wearied all who would listen. When, 
by the sale of some of them, a part of the debt was discharged, 
and an agreement made to pay the rest by installments, you 
changed your mind. This was not inexcusable, but when you 
set up for representation in Congress, and the plan to liberate 
your slaves was objected to in your District, you published, to 
the astonishment of numbers, who had heard you descant on 
your liberal intentions, that you never had any such idea. 
Thus your first step in public life was marked with falsehood. 
On entering the door of Congress, you became an outrageous 
patriot. Nothing in the French Revolution was too immoral 
or too impious for your taste and applause. Washington and 
Britain were the objects of your obloquy. This patriotic 
fever lasted till the conclusion of Mr. Chase’s trial, from which 
you returned, complaining of the fatigue of your public labors, 
but elated with the prospect of a foreign mission. As usual, 
you rode your new Hobby to the annoyance of all who like me 
were obliged to listen. Your expected voyage enchanted you 
so much that you could not help talking of it even to your deaf 
nephew: ‘Soon, my boy, we shall be sailing over the Atlantic.’ 
But, all at once, you became silent and seemed in deep melan- 
choly. It appeared soon after that Mr. Jefferson and Mr. 
Madison, knowing your character, had prudently declined 
a compliance with your wishes. A new scene now opened; 
you became a patriot, double distilled, and founded your 
claim to the confidence of new friends on the breach of that 
which had been reposed by your old ones. I know not what 
others may think as to your treacherous disclosure of Mr. 
Madison’s declaration, ‘that the French want money and must 
have it,’ but it is no slight evidence of his correct conduct, in 
general, that you had nothing else to betray. 

‘‘ With the same insensibility to shame, which marks your 
allegations, you have denied the fact of turning me out of 
doors. This also shall be made known in the neighbourhood 
where it must be well remembered. I take the liberty again to 
refresh your memory. Shortly after your nephew (whom I 
had nursed several weeks in a dangerous illness at the hazard 
of my life) had left home to take the benefit of a change of air, 
you came into the room one evening, after you had been a long 
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time in your chamber with my sister, and said, addressing 
yourself to me, ‘Nancy, when do you leave this house? The 
sooner the better for you take as many liberties as if you were 
in a tavern.’ On this occasion, as on others, my course was 
silent submission. I was poor, I was dependent. I knew the 
house was kept in part at your expense. I could not therefore 
appeal to my sister. I replied with the humility, suitable to 
my forlorn condition, ‘I will go as soon asI can.’ You stalked 
haughtily about the room, and poor, unprotected ‘Nancy’ re- 
tired to seek the relief of tears. Every assertion of yours 
respecting my visit to Grovebrook is false. Mr. Murray 
cannot but acknowledge that I went there with Judge Johnston 
in his carriage, on my way to Hanover, after repeated invita- 
tions from his family, conveyed in letters from his daughters; 
that I left there in the chariot of my friend, Mr. Swan; that 
they pressed me not only to prolong my stay but to repeat my 
visit. Of this, Mr. Curd, a gentleman sent by Mr. Swan to 
escort me, was a witness. 

“You are unfortunate in what passed two years after when 
I saw you at Richmond, but, before I refresh your memory on 
this subject, I must notice another malicious falsehood respect- 
ing my residence, while in Richmond. You say I took lodg- 
ings at Prior’s, a public garden. It is true Mr. Prior owned a 
large lot in Richmond, and that there was a public building on 
it, in which public balls and entertainments were given, and 
this lot a public garden, but it is equally true that Mr. Prior’s 
dwelling and the enclosure round it were wholly distinct from 
that garden. In that house, I lodged. My chamber was 
directly over Mrs. Prior’s, a lady of as good birth as Mr. John 
Randolph and of far more correct principles. All this, Sir, you 
perfectly well know. From that chamber, I wrote you a note, 
complaining that your nephew, then a school boy in Richmond, 
was not permitted tosee me. You sent [it] back, after writing 
on the same sheet, ‘I return your note that you may compare it 
with my answer, and ask yourself, if you are not unjust to one 
who through life has been your friend.’ This, with the recital 
of your professions of regard, made to my friend Lucy Ran- 
dolph and her husband and her husband’s brother Ryland, led 
me to suppose you had, in the last scene at Bizarre, acted only 
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as my sister’s agent. I, therefore, wrote to you, remonstrating 
against the reason you assigned for turning me out of doors, 
which you yourself knew to be unfounded, for you had often 
observed that I was ‘Epicene, the Silent Woman.’ You knew 
that I was continually occupied at my needle or other work for 
the house, obeying, to the best of my knowledge, the orders I 
received, differing from any other servant only in this: I re- 
ceived no wages, but was permitted to sit at table, where I 
did not presume to enter into conversation or taste of wine, and 
very seldom of tea or coffee. I gave my letter open into the 
hands of Ryland Randolph, to be put by him into your hands. 
I pause here, Sir, to ask, whether, on the receipt of this letter, 
you pretended to deny having turned me out of doors? You 
dare not say so. You shortly after paid me a visit, the only 
one during your stay. You sat on my bedstead, I cannot say 
my bed, for I had none, I was too poor. When weary, my 
limbs were rested on a blanket, spread over the sacking. Your 
visit was long, and I never saw you from that day until we met 
in Washington. Some days after, you sent your nephew to 
offer me $100 on the part of his mother. I supposed this to be 
a turn of delicacy, for, had you been the bearer of money from 
her, you would have delivered it, when you were in my cham- 
ber, and given me every needful assurance of the quarter from 
which it came. But, let it have come from whom it might, my 
feelings were too indignant to receive a boon at the hands of 
those by whom I had been so grievously wounded. I readily 
conceive, Sir, that this must have appeared to you inexplicable, 
for it must be very difficult for you to conceive how a person in 
my condition would refuse money from any quarter. It is true 
that, afterwards, when in Newport, suffering from want, and 
borne down by a severe ague and fever, I was so far humbled 
as to request not the gift (I would sooner have perished) but 
the loan of half that sum. My petition struck on a cold heart 
that emitted no sound. You did not deign to reply. You 
even made a boast of your silence. I was then so far off my 
groans could not be heard in Virginia.. You no longer appre- 
hended the [reproaches] which prompted your ostentatious 
offer at Richmond. Yes, Sir, you were silent. You then 
possessed the letter on which you grounded your calumnies. 
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You supposed me so much in your power that I should not dare 
to complain of your unkindness. Yes, Sir, you were silent, 
and you left your nephew nearly three months dependent on 
the charity of her, to whom in the extreme of wretchedness you 
had refused the loan of fifty dollars. Yes, Sir, you were silent. 
Perhaps, you hoped that the poor forlorn creature you had 
turned out of doors would, under the pressure of want, and far 
removed from every friend, be driven to a vicious course, and 
enable you to justify your barbarity by charges such as you 
have now invented. 

‘““You say you were informed of my associating with the play- 
ers and my decline into a very drab by a friend in Richmond. 
Your letter shall be read in Richmond. You must produce 
that friend, unless you are willing yourself to father the false- 
hood which in Richmond will be notorious. 

‘“‘T defy you Mr. Randolph to substantiate by the testimony 
of any credible witness a single fact injurious to my reputation 
from the time you turned me out of doors until the present 
hour; and God knows that, if suffering could have driven me 
to vice, there was no want of suffering. My husband, in 
permitting me to write this letter, has enjoined me not to 
mention his kindness, otherwise I could give a detail of cir- 
cumstances which, as they would not involve any pecuniary 
claim, might touch even your heart. You speak of him as an 
infirm old man, into whom I have struck the fangs of a harpy, 
after having acted in your family the part of a vampire. I 
pray you, Mr. ‘John Randolph of Roanoke,’ to be persuaded 
that such idle declamation, tho’ it might become a school boy 
to his aunt and cousins, is misplaced on the present occasion. 
You know as little of the manner in which my present con- 
nection began as of other things with which you pretend to be 
acquainted. I loved my husband before he made me his wife. 
I love him still more now that he has made me mother of one 
of the finest boys I ever saw; now that his kindness soothes the 
anguish which I cannot but feel from your unmanly attack. I 
am very sorry I am obliged to speak of your nephew. I would 
fain impute to his youth, or to some other excusable cause, his 
unnatural, and I must say, criminal, conduct. I hope the 
strength of my constitution, the consolation I derive from the 
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few friends who are left and the caresses of my beloved babe 
will enable me to resist the measures taken for my destruction 
by him and his uncle. Had his relations rested only on your 
testimony, I should not have hesitated to have acquitted 
him of the charge; but a part of them at least, not fully detailed 
in your letter, was made in Mr. Ogden’s presence. This 
young man received several small sums of money which I sent 
him unasked, while he remained at Cambridge. Early in 
April, by a letter, which he addressed tr me as his ‘Dear good 
Aunt,’ he requested the loan of thirty or forty dollars. I did 
not imitate the example you had set but immediately enclosed 
a check payable to his order for thirty dollars. I heard no 
more of him until the end of July, when a letter, dated in 
Providence, announced his intention of seeing me soon at 
Morrisania. At the same time, letters to my husband men- 
tioned the dangerous condition of his health. On the 4th of 
August, a phaeton drove to the door with a led horse, and a 
person, appearing to be a servant, stepped out and enquired 
for Mr. Randolph. He was directed to the stable, and shortly 
after Mr. Randolph landed from the boat of a Packet. His 
appearance bespoke severe illness. I showed him to his 
chamber, and venture to say from that time to the moment of 
his departure he was treated by me with the tenderness and 
kindness of a mother. The injunction I have already men- 
tioned restrains me from going into particulars. My health 
was injured by the fatigue to which I was exposed, the burthen 
of which I could not diminish without neglecting him; for I 
could not procure good nurses or servants. My husband’s 
health, too, was, I believe, injured by the confinement which 
this youth occasioned; for he was prevented from taking a 
journey we were about to make for air and exercise among the 
mountains of New Jersey. We were also under the disagree- 
able necessity of keeping a servant whom our friends had 
denounced as a thief. By the bye, I have reason to believe 
he is one of those ‘ancient domestics’ you have taken under 
your protection. Ifso, I must in justice to myself inform you 
that your friend, Geo. Bevens, dismissed only two days before 
your arrival, was shortly after admitted to a lodging in the 
Bridewell of New York for theft. I had an opportunity, 
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indeed I was made by my laundress, to observe that your 
nephew (though driving his phaeton with a servant on horse 
back) had not a pair of stockings fit to wear; his man, Jonathan, 
dunning him in my presence for his wages. At one time, in 
particular, passing by his door, I heard Jonathan ask for 
money. My heart prompted me to offer relief. As I entered 
his room for that purpose (it was two days after a violent 
hemorrhage which threatened his life), he was rising feebly 
from his bed, and, when I mentioned my object, said in a tremu- 
lous voice, ‘My dear Aunt, I was coming to ask you.’ I bade 
his servant follow me and gave him $5.00. Tudor had re- 
turned the $30 first borrowed but, shortly afterwards, 
increased the debt $10 to furnish as I supposed, his travelling 
companion, Mr. Bruce, [of Rhode Island] with the means of 
returning home. A few days after that, I supplied him with 
an additional $20. I gave stockings and, before his departure, 
sent $30 to one of Mr. Morris’ nieces to purchase handkerchiefs 
which he wanted and which his mother said he could not afford 
to buy. The evening you left Morrisania, I received a note 
from this lady excusing herself for not executing my 
commission by reason of the death of a cousin and returning 
the money because she understood that my sister was to go 
the next Tuesday. You witnessed my surprise at receiving 
such information in such a way. You will recollect what 
followed. After your departure, I communicated the note to 
your nephew, and told him, as he was going to town, he could 
purchase the handkerchiefs for himself. I gave him thirty 
dollars which he put in his pocket and thanked me. Two days 
after, when in town, he said to me, ‘Aunt I wish you would 
choose the handkerchiefs yourself; I should value them more.’ 
He forgot, however, to return the money. I purchased the 
Hdkffs, together with a merino tippet to protect his chest, and 
received again his thanks which were reiterated the same day 
by his mother at Mr. Ogden’s. The debt, amounting to 
$65.00, she paid at Morrisania. The $30 were enclosed in her 
note, dated Saturday morning, of which I send you herewith 
[a] copy together with that of the 3rd November from 
Philadelphia. (a) 

“And now, Sir, put the actual parties out of the question, 
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and say what credit can be due to the calumnies of a person 
in your nephew’s situation, soliciting and receiving favors to 
the very last moment. Let me add, after he had poured his 
slanders into your ear or repeated them from your dictation, 
he left me to discharge one of his doctor’s bills, which he said 
I offered to pay, and receive his thanks in advance. Is it 
proper, or is it decent to found such calumnies on the suspicions 
of such a creature?, even supposing them to have originated 
in his mind, and not been, as is too probable, instigated by 
you’ Could anything but the most determined and inveter- 
ate malice induce any one above the level of an idiot to believe 
the only fact he pretended to articulate? Who can believe me 
cruel to my child? When it is notorious my fault is too great 
indulgence; that my weakness is too great solicitude, and that I 
have been laughed at for instances of maternal care by which 
my health was impaired. You cite as from him these words, 
“How shocking she looks. I have not met her eyes three times 
since I have been in the house.’ Can you believe this? Can 
you believe others to believe it? How happens it you did not 
cry out as anyone else would have done? ‘Why did you stay in 
that house? Why did you submit to her kindness? Why did 
you accept her presents? Why did you pocket her money?’ 
To such an apostrophe he might have replied perhaps. ‘Uncle 
I could not help it. I was penniless, in daily expectation that 
you or my mother would bring relief. When at last she came, 
I found her almost as ill-off as myself. We were both detained 
till youarrived.’ To this excuse, which is a very lame one for a 
person who had a phaeton to sell or pledge, any one who feels 
a spark of generosity in his bosom would reply. ‘Why, then, 
wretch, having from necessity or choice laid yourself under 
such a load of obligations, do you become the calumniator of 
your benefactress? Are you yet to learn what is due to the 
rites of hospitality, or have you, at the early age of nineteen, 
been taught to combine profound hypocrisy with deadly hate 
and assume the mask of love that you may more surely plant 
the assassin’s dagger? Where did you learn these horrible 
lessons?’ This last, Sir, would have been a dangerous question 
on your part. He might have replied and may yet reply, 
‘Uncle, I learned this from you.’ 
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“But, to return to the wonderful circumstance that this 
young man had not met my eyes above once a month, though 
he saw me frequently every day. That he met them seldomer 
than I wished is true. I was sorry to observe what others 
had remarked, that he rarely looked any one in the face. I 
excused this sinister air to myself, and tried to excuse it to 
others as a proof of uncommon modesty, of which nevertheless 
he gave no other proof. I sometimes succeeded in my en- 
deavours to make people believe that this gloomy, guilty look 
proceeded from bashfulness. I know not, and shall not pre- 
tend to guess, what heavy matter pressed on his conscience; 
perhaps it was only the disposition to be criminal. At present, 
[now] that he has an opportunity (with your assistance) to 
gratify that disposition, he will, I presume, be less capable of 
assuming the air of an honest man, [and] he will probably find 
himself frequently on leaving good company in condition to 
repeat the same sentence of self-condemnation: ‘Uncle, I 
have not met their eyes three times since I have been in the 
house.’ 

“You make him say, ‘my first impression as far back as I 
can remember is that she was an unchaste woman—my brother 
knew her better than I—she never could do anything with 
him’—This too is admirable testimony to support your filthy 
accusations. 

“Pray, Mr. John Randolph of Roanoke, why did you not 
inform your audience that, when you turned me out of doors, 
this Mr. Tudor Randolph was but nine years old, and his 
brother, poor deaf and dumb Saint George, just thirteen— 
Can it be necessary to add to your confusion by a single 
remark? It seems to me, if any one present at your wild 
declamation, had noticed this fact, you would have been hissed 
even by a sisterhood of old maids. Unluckily for you, I have 
letters from poor Saint George, one of which, written shortly 
before his late malady, is filled with assurances of attachment. 
In that which I received, while I was in Washington, he makes 
particular and affectionate inquiries respecting Col [Monroe’s] 
family. These show that he does not participate in your 
ingratitude, but feels as he ought the kindness of that gentle- 
man, who, at your instance, took him into his family in London 
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and watched over him with parental care. You repay this 
favor by slanders which I have the charity to believe you aretoo 
polite to pronounce in the Col’s presence. I havea letter from 
my sister telling me the pleasure St. George manifested at the 
present of my portrait I made him. I have a letter also from 
her, shortly after her house was burnt, in which she tells me 
among the few things saved she was rejoiced to find my por- 
trait which you brought out with yourown. By this act, you 
have some right to it, and, should my present ill health lead me 
shortly to the grave, you may hang it up in your castle at 
Roanoke next to the Englishman’s scalp—a trophy of the 
family prowess. I observe, Sir, in the course of your letter 
allusion to one of Shakespeare’s best tragedies. I trust you are 
by this time convinced that you have clumsily performed the 
part of ‘honest lago.’ Happily for my life, and for my hus- 
band’s peace, you did not find in him a headlong, rash Othello. 
For a full and proper description of what you have written 
and spoken on this occasion, I refer you to the same admirable 
author. He will tell you it is a tale told by an idiot, full of 
sound and fury, signifying nothing. (a) 
“ANN C. Morris.” 


Copies of these letters are in the possession of the New 
York Public Library and other copies are in that of the 
Virginia Historical Society. Numerous other copies, in 
the possession of private individuals or booksellers, have 
been brought to the attention of the author besides. The 
copies, in the possession of the New York Public Library, 
came to it from Henrietta Graham Youngs, the wife of 
Thomas F. Youngs, of New York, a member of the Morris 
family connection, and are supposed to have been made 
from the original and copy formerly in the possession of 
Mrs. Gouverneur Morris. Not only her reply to Ran- 
dolph’s letter but her correspondence with Jos. C. Cabell 
and Wm. B. Giles showed that it was her desire to give as 
wide circulation as possible, in Virginia at any rate, to the 


Letter, dated Mar. 4, 1919, from H. M. Lydenberg, Reference Librar- 
rian, N. Y. Pub. Libr., to the Author. 
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correspondence; and it may well be doubted whether, 
since papyrus rolls and parchment sheets ceased to per- 
form the present function of printed books, any unprinted 
thing of the kind has ever been so frequently copied and 
circulated. 

A curious supplement to this correspondence was a 
letter written by Randolph to Judith Randolph from 
Georgetown, about a year later, which discloses the fact 
that, at the time of his brother Richard’s death, he was 
not cognizant of the true circumstances surrounding the 
Glenlyvar incident, and hints—an insinuation, supported 
by nothing but his suspicion—that Nancy Randolph, 
influenced by the knowledge that Richard Randolph had 
of her secret and the strong aversion that he had formed 
to her, might have administered poison to him. 


‘In Dec. 1795,” the letter says, ‘‘I went to Charleston and 
Georgia; returned in May, [and] went on a few days afterwards 
to Petersburg with my brother Richard, where I was taken 
sick. Heleft me convalescent (himself in perfect health), and 
returned home via Richmond; having business at the Federal 
court. I have never been able to account for my not having 
been sent for at first; for of the circumstances of my brother’s 
death I was entirely in ignorance until since my return home in 
March last. I made none but general inquiry and was told 
that an emetic (Tartar) had caused his dissolution. Of his 
marked aversion to Nancy (now Mrs. Morris) I had not the 
most distant hint or suspicion. On the contrary, I supposed 
that, like myself, she was agonized with grief at the loss of her 
best friend and benefactor; little as I dreamt at that time what 
she owed him. Did she mix or hand him the medicine? I ask 
it for my own ease and comfort. Had she the opportunity for 
doing the deed? The motive is now plain as well as her capa- 
bility for the act. Had I known the abhorrence that he 
expressed for her, worlds should not have tempted me to re- 
mainin the same house with her. I was an inmate with her for 
how many years (10 years was it not?) under your roof,’’* 

t Georgetown, Jan. 20, 1816, Grinnan MSS. 
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This letter was apparently written in acknowledgment 
of a statement made to Randolph by Judith, at his re- 
quest, of the circumstances surrounding Richard’s death. 

At one time Mrs. Morris made an effort to draw Wm. 
B. Giles into the quarrel between Randolph and herself 
opened up by the 1814-15 correspondence; but with no 
effect except to elicit a letter from Randolph to Giles as 
keen and cold as the point of a rapier which gave Giles a 
plain warning that, if he intervened in that quarrel, he 
would be held to the full measure of personal responsi- 
bility.* 

There is no evidence that Nancy Randolph was to any 
extent such a “‘moral Clytemnestra ot her lord’’ as Ran- 
dolph made her out to be; but her correspondence with 
Joseph C. Cabell, long after the interchange of letters 
between herself and Randolph, suggests the suspicion 
that, if she had been a man, Randolph himself might well 
have been the subject of a Greek tragedy; and this, despite 
the fact that, in the first of her letters to Cabell, she pic- 
tures her family life as gliding on so smoothly in her lux- 
urious home that slander, to use her exact words, ‘‘sounds 
like distant thunder.’’? In another letter to Cabell, she 
says: ‘‘I seldom think of Jack unless his attacks on some 
other persons become a subject of discussion—wretched 
animal— 


‘“He from whom no one ever grew wiser, 
He of invective the great monopolizer.’’’3 


It is evident from the same letter that her idea was that 
it was from David Ogden, whom she paints in the very 
blackest colors, that John Randolph derived his belief in 
New York that she was dishonoring the bed of her hus- 
band. Indeed, she says that Jack Randolph became but 


t Letter from J. R. to Giles, Mar. 12, 1815, N. Y. Pub. Libr, 
2 Morrisania, May 30, 1828, U. of Va. Libr. 
3 Morrisania, Oct. 14, 1831, U. of Va. Libr. 
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the humble tool of Ogden. (a) In this letter she terms 
him ‘‘Crazy Jack,’ notwithstanding the fact that, in an 
earlier letter she had said: ‘‘Some people think him crazy, 
but it seems to me more like the account given of those 
whom Satan entered in old times.” A reply by Cabell, 
to one of Mrs. Morris’ letters discloses the fact that, in 
addition to her offer to him to show how corrupt the 
branch of the Randolph family, to which Jack Randolph 
belonged, had always been—an offer prompted by the 
attack which Randolph had made upon the intellectual 
capacity of William H. Cabell, at one time Governor, and 
afterwards presiding Judge, of the Court of Appeals of 
Virginia—she had also offered to place at the disposal of 
Wm. H. Cabell, for his retaliatory use, certain letters 
which had passed between Randolph and Gouverneur 
Morris about the time of Randolph’s visit to Morrisania. 
The tender was made through Jos. C. Cabell, and was 
declined by him on behalf of Wm. H. Cabell, as the same 
letter shows. The same letter also shows that she had 
nevertheless forwarded the letters to Jos. C. Cabell for his 
personal perusal, as he supposed. Whilst he in his reply 
speaks of the cordial feelings that Judge St. George 
Tucker cherished for Mrs. Morris until the close of his 
life; sends her the good wishes of Judge Tucker’s widow 
and Mrs. Cabell; thanks her for her tasteful and much 
valued presents to Mrs. Cabell at different times, and even 
begs Mrs. Morris to accept his humble prayers that her 
son might live to be the comfort of her remaining years, 
that she might survive the many troubles by which she 
still seemed to be surrounded, and that increasing years 
might bring to her all the indemnificavion for past injuries 
and misfortunes which prosperity and this life can afford; 
yet it is obvious that neither Joseph C. Cabell, nor his 
brother Wm. H. Cabell, had any idea of allowing them- 
selves to be embroiled with such a ‘‘monopolizer of invec- 
* Morrisania, June 7, 1830, U. of Va. Libr, 
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tive” or Hotspur as John Randolph of Roanoke. In fact, 
Jos. C. Cabel! did not reply to Mrs. Morris for more than 
a year after the receipt of the letter which his reply 
acknowledged. * 

At one time, Randolph entertained a very cordial regard 
for Jos. C. Cabell; but the friendly intercourse between 
the two men ceased for some reason after the Burr trial 
with which the latter, like Randolph, was connected as a 
Grand Juror. Since Randolph was never intimate, so 
far as we know, with any other member of the Cabell 
connection, there was nothing to restrain him from giving 
full vent to partisan violence, when Wm. H. Cabell, 
though at the time a Judge of the Court of Appeals of 
Virginia, allowed himself to be made the presiding officer 
of the Adams, or anti-Jackson, Convention held in the 
City of Richmond; which was the occasion of Randolph’s 
attack on him. (a) 

One of the letters written by Mrs. Morris to Jos. C. 
Cabell shows that as late as 1831 she was still in corre- 
spondence with some of her early Virginia friends and 
relations, namely; Mrs. Scott, Mrs. Carrington, and Polly 
Harrison; as well as some of her family connections, 
namely; her cousin Lucy Randolph, of Alabama, her sister 
Mrs. David Meade Randolph, and her sister-in-law, Mrs. 
Thomas Mann Randolph, the daughter of Thomas Jeffer- 
son. ? 

The letters from Mrs. Morris to Joseph C. Cabell also 
have much to say about her son Gouverneur, to whom she 
seems to have been very much attached, and whom she 
describes as being in 1831 six feet one inch, in height, 
though only 18 years and some months old. 

She also has something to say, with a distinct under- 
strain of pride, about the heavy charges from which she 


t Warminster, Sept. 6, 1831, U. of Va. Libr. 
2 Morrisania, Sept. 13, 1831, & Oct. 14, 1831, U. of Va. Libr. 
3 Morrisania, Oct. 14, 1831, U. of Va. Libr. 
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had freed the estate committed to her care as trustee and 
guardian by Gouverneur Morris: ‘‘Now,”’ she says, ‘‘the 
ante-nuptial contract is the only remaining debt; so that 
I can safely say my noble-minded son’s property is unen- 
cumbered.”’' 

But more interesting still is the account which she gives 
in this letter of the manner in which she came to be the 
wife of her husband.. 


“More than 22 years have elapsed,” she declares, ‘“‘since I 
came here to live, and I have nothing to reproach myself with. 
In my husband’s biography will be seen an account of his 
domestic happiness. I knew Mr. Morris in the years 86 and 88. 
He visited me at old Mrs. Pollack’s, in New York, in 1808, and 
expressed a wish that some reduced gen lewoman would under- 
take to keep his house, as the lower class of house-keepers often 
provoked the servants to a riot in his dwelling. He went to 
his lands where he remained 6 months; on his return he pro- 
posed my coming to keep house for him; I thought it much 
better to have employment than remain a burthen on my 
friends; all his letters to me are copied (by him) in one of the 
letter books Mr. Sparks [Jared Sparks] has in Boston.’’? 


And in the first of her letters to Cabell she declared: 
“T glory in stating that I was married in a gown patched 
at the elbows, being one of the only two I had in the 
world. ”’ 

In these letters, too, Mrs. Morris also makes much of 
the money that she or her husband had advanced on 
Tudor’s account, but which she admits was all paid back 
to her by Judith Randolph. Whatever credit may attach 
to her other charges against John Randolph, it is unques- 
tionable that she made entirely too much of this matter. 
Tudor was but a youth, and evidence has come down to 
us that, though not in the least dissipated, he lived quite 


* Morrisania, Oct. 14, 1831, U. of Va, Libr. 
2 Morrisania, May 30, 1828, U. of Va. Libr, 
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extravagantly when he was pursuing his brilliant career 
at Harvard.’ It was a long way from Harvard to Vir- 
ginia then, and his need for the assistance of his Aunt, 
Mrs. Morris, was, doubtless, entirely unexpected to both 
his mother and his uncle; for nothing stands out more 
saliently from the life of Randolph than the generous 
manner in which he lavished money as well as affection 
on Tudor. Immediately after Randolph’s visit to Morris- 
ania, we find him expressing in a letter to Dr. Dudley his 
dissatisfaction with Judith because she would not permit 
Tudor to sit for his portrait to Sully in Philadelphia; 
“under the thin pretext,’’ he said, ‘‘that the paint would 
prove injurious to his lungs.’’? 

The letter, to which Jos. C. Cabell sent his reply, 
contains a paragraph which adds another curious feature 
to the remarkable conditions under which Randolph's 
savage letter to Mrs. Morris was written in New 
York. 


‘‘When Judy went from here [Morrisania] we accompanied 
her to the city and lodged near her. My husband was twice a 
day in Jack’s sick room and I took my son in to see him also. 
The evening after our return, our market-man brought a note 
from Jack desiring to see Mr. Morris immediately. He 
requested me to write an answer stating that he and our little 
boy had taken cold, and he could not leave home. I enclose 
now his—Jack’s—little red note. Next it seems his master- 
piece was composed, and lastly the one which I sent you a 
month ago. You observe he mentions not being able to bear 
jolting, then said, if Mr. Morris had answered his note, he 
should have come here.’’$ 


The letter which Mrs. Morris mentions as having been 
sent to Jos. C. Cabell the month before was a letter from 


t Life of Quincy, 342. 
2 Phila., Dec. 4, 1814, Letters toa Y. R., p. 166. 
3 Morrisania, June 7, 1830, U. of Va. Libr. 
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Randolph to Gouverneur Morris; and for some reason it 
never reached Cabell.* 

It was when Tudor was at Morrisania that he received 
the autobiographical letter from his uncle on which we 
have drawn so freely in the earlier part of this book. 
After Tudor’s death, Randolph was desirous of reclaiming 
this letter, but he was unable to do so; and, shortly after 
his own death, it was published in part in the New York 
Commercial Advertiser. It was evidently suspected by 
Jos. C. Cabell that it was published by Mrs. Morris, 
because a letter from J. Aug. Smith to Cabell, dated Sept. 
25, 1833, states that he had called on the editor of the 
Commercial Advertiser, at Cabell’s request, and had been 
assured by him that the letter had not been placed in his 
hands by Mrs. Morris but by a clergyman and professor 
in one of their high institutions whose name he refused to 
disclose. ? 

It can be truly said, however, that rarely have infirmi- 
ties of temper been attended with more palliating circum- 
stances than in Randolph’s case. ‘‘A letter from his most 
intimate and valued friend, Mr. Macon, written to me 
after his death,’’ Thomas H. Benton says, ‘‘expressed the 
belief that he had never enjoyed during his life one day of 
perfect health—such as well people enjoy.’ ‘‘I believe 
that he never had an hour of good health, nor was he ever 
free from physical suffering,’ is the equally emphatic 
testimony of Dr. I. B. Rice, a resident of Charlotte County, 
who knew Randolph well.4 To be confined to what Heine 
called a ‘‘mattrass grave” is about the only physical 
extremity to which Randolph was never subjected. That 
he should have been the active horseman and sportsman 
that he was, and that he should have so frequently par- 
ticipated, often at great length, in the debates of the 


Jos. C. Cabell, to Ann C. Morris, Warminster, Sept. 6, 1831, U. of 
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House, are but proofs of the indomitable spirit which 
nothing but absolutely the last pressure of Death’s skele- 
ton fingers upon his throat ever subdued. As far back as 
1791, when he was but 18 years of age, we find him writing 
from Philadelphia to his young friend, Henry M. Rut- 
ledge, that he was as unwell as he had ever been in the 
course of his life, and, though not dangerously ill, was 
pestered with a cursed disorder in his boweis which gave 
him great pain and sensations similar to those produced 
by sea-sickness; and chronic diarrhoea became so fastened 
upon him that, as time went on, he repeatedly stated in 
his letters that food passed through his stomach and 
bowels entirely unchanged. 

In 1803, when he was but 30 years of age, his appear- 
ance was that of an old man, prematurely overtakea by 
physical decrepitude, and doomed to an early death. 
In 1804, he wrote to Nicholson that his nerves were 
shattered to pieces.? In February, 1805, he wrote to 
Nicholson that an excruciating pain, accompanied by 
fever which flew like lightning from his head to his stomach, 
bowels, hands, etc., had inflicted upon him all the torments 
of the damned, and compelled him to resort to an opiate. 3 
This pain he referred to the gout, ‘‘a proteus,”’ he said, 
‘‘which can assume any shape in the long and dreadful 
catalogue of disease.’’4 Later in the same year, he wrote 
to Nicholson that his bowels were torn to pieces. ° 

It would be a sickening task to enumerate all the 
occasions on which serious or alarming illness drew ex- 
pressions of suffering from Randolph. They were so 
numerous that, at times, we cannot but recall the savage 
accusation of John Quincy Adams that Randolph turned 
his diseases to commodity, ® or wonder whether he did not 


t Bouldin, 170. 2 Bizarre, July 1, 1804, Nicholson MSS., Libr. Cong. 
3 Nicholson MSS., Libr. Cong. 

4 Letter to St. G. Tucker, Feb. 22, 1805, Lucas MSS. 

s Washington, Nov. 16, 1805, Nicholson MSS., Libr. Cong. 
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suffer more than most strickea men do merely because his 
sensibility of body and mind was so much keener than 
theirs. One of his letters to Elizabeth T. Coalter indicates 
that he, himself, felt that things were not always quite as 
bad as he represented them to be. ‘‘All our family,” he 
said, ‘‘make too much fuss about health; so don’t mind 
me. It is the effect of former affluence and ease. With 
the cause it will gradually cease.’’* But, even after taking 
Randolph’s peculiarities of temperament and training 
fully into account, we are amply warranted in doubting 
whether any man, as gravely diseased throughout his life as 
he was, ever exhibited more physical and mental activity. 

We pass over all the stages ot his life except those when 
his ill health was so aggravated as to imperil his existence 
or to subject him to extreme sickness. To do otherwise, 
would be out of the question; for what he said of himself 
in 1810 he could have truthfully said of himself at almost 
any period of his lite: “‘Indeed, exemption from pain has 
become with me a highly pleasurable sensation. ’”’? 

As early as February 20, 1808, Randolph, when recover- 
ing from a fall, which had confined him to Philip Barton 
Key’s home at Georgetown for some time, wrote to Nichol- 
son as follows: f..£ 


“T can walk after a fashion, but the worst of my case is a 
general decay of the whole system. I am racked with pain 
and up the better part of every night from disordered stomach 
and bowels. My digestive faculties are absolutely worn out. 
When to all this you add spitting of blood from the lungs and a 
continual fever, you may have some idea of my situation. But 
crazy as my constitution is, it will perhaps survive that of our 
country.’’3 


In the succeeding year, he wrote to his stepfather from 
Bizarre that he was still in that situation in which life is 
™ Feb. 18, 1822, Dr. R. B. Carmichael MSS. 
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but a burthen to its possessor—racked with pain and never 
for two hours together free from some affection of his 
stomach and bowels; that, in short, his whole nervous 
system was shattered to atoms, and that, if it were not 
for the society and attentions of Theodore Dudley, his 
existence would be insupportable.t In 1811, he wrote to 
his sister that he did not know a day without pain or dis- 
quietude.* By this time, diarrhcea—the disease which 
(he said) had terminated the career of every member of 
his family—had become chronically fixed upon him. 
Many years later, he took an outbreak of this malady 
lightly enough to heart, however, to write humorously to 
Dr. Brockenbrough that, like the gallant Gen. H. (William 
Henry Harrison, we suppose) ‘‘he was pursued’’ by it.4 
(a) In 1813, he believed himself to be on the verge of the 
grave from rheumatism and gout.’ In the same year, in 
a letter to Dr. Dudley from Bowling Green, he describes 
himself as having been nearly mad with pain,° and a little 
later, he wrote to Francis Scott Key from Roanoke, 
“Alas! so far from taking the field against the poor par- 
tridges, I can hardly hobble about my own cabin. It 
pleased God on Tuesday last to deprive me ot the use vf 
my limbs.’’7 Indeed, the low condition to which Ran- 
dolph was reduced in 1817 was for some years the standard 
by which he judged the severity of all the morbid onsets 
that he had to face from time to time afterwards. Refer- 
ring to this attack, he wrote to Dr. Brockenbrough: 


“Tt was, I believe, a case of croup combined with the 
affection of the liver and the lungs. Nor was it unlike tetanus, 
since the muscles of the neck and back were rigid and the jaw 
locked. I never expected, when the clock struck two, to hear 


t Nov. 14, 1809, Lucas MSS. 

2 Aug. 19, 1811, J. C. Grinnan MSS, 

3 Letter to Nicholson, Bizarre, Dec. 4, 1809, Nicholson MSS., Libr. Cong. 
4 Garland, v. 2, 270. 5 Letters toa Y. R., 137. 

6 Letters toa Y. R., 139. 7 Oct. 17, 1813, Garland, v. 2, 26. 
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the bell again; fortunately, as I found myself going, I dis- 
patched a servant (about one) to the apothecary for an ounce 
of laudanum. Some of this poured down my throat through 
my teeth restored me to something like life. I was quite 
delirious, but had method in my madness; for they tell me I 
ordered Juba to load my gun and to shoot the first ‘Doctor’ 
that should enter the room; adding, ‘They are only mustard 
seed and will serve just to sting him.’’’* 


By the next day, after the inauguration of Monroe, 
Randolph had rallied enough to leave Washington for 
Richmond. His description of the journey is too charac- 
teristic to be omitted: 


“No mitigation of my cruel symptoms took place until the 
third day of my journey, when I threw physic to the dogs and, 
instead of opium, tincture of columbo, hypercarbonate of soda, 
etc., etc., I drank, in defiance of my physician’s prescription, 
copiously of cold spring water and ate plentifully of ice. Since 
that change of regimen, my strength has increased astonish- 
ingly, and I have even gained some flesh or rather skin. The 
first day, Wednesday the fifth, I could travel no farther than 
Alexandria. At Dumfries, where I lay, but slept not, on 
Thursday night, I had nearly given up the ghost. Ataspring, 
five miles on this side, after crossing Chappawamsick, I took 
upon an empty and sick stomach upwards of a pint of living 
water, unmixed with Madeira, which I have not tasted since. 
It was the first thing that I had taken into my stomach since 
the first of February that did not produce nausea. It acted 
like a charm, and enabled me to get on to B’s that night, where 
I procured ice. I also devoured with impunity a large pippin 
(forbidden fruit tome). Next day I got to the Oaks forty-two 
miles. Here, I was more unwell than the night before. On 
Sunday morning, I reached my friends, Messers. A. & Co. to 
breakfast at half-past eight.’’? 


After arriving in Richmond, Randolph had a relapse, 
and lay utterly prostrate for many weeks at the home of 
«Feb. 23, 1817, Garland, v. 2, 91. 2 Garland, v. 2, 93. 
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Mr. Cunningham in that city.t. In 1824, he wrote to Dr. 
Brockenbrough that the noisome atmosphere of the House 
had overcome him and that he had had a copious effusion 
of blood from his lungs?; and in 1825, he wrote to Francis 
W. Gilmer from Roanoke that he had been at death’s door. 
In 1826, he wrote to the same correspondent: 


“In the nature of things, it is impossible that I can hold out 
long. Neither is it desirable to myself, and therefore ought 
not to be to my friends. J am now sorry that I accepted the 
seat in the Senate, as I shall be on the hospital list all winter. 
I am plied by the fiercest tortures, with small and few 
remissions.’’4 


During this illness, he had what he thought was the 
highest fever, but one, that he had ever felt.’ Shortly 
after he formed this impression, he wrote to Dr. Brocken- 
brough: ‘I am really ill; the whole machine is rotten; the 
nails and screws that I drive will not take hold but draw 
out with the decayed wood.’’® In the succeeding year, 
he thought that he had not been so sensible of the failure 
of his bodily powers since 1817. ‘‘A man with a tooth- 
ache,”’ he said, apologetically, ‘‘thinks only of his fang.’’? 

In the succeeding year, his plight, if anything, was 
worse. From Roanoke, he wrote to Dr. Brockenbrough 
that, since his return to that spot, he had scarcely been off 
his bed, except when he was in it. ‘‘My cough has in- 
creased very much,’’ he added, ‘‘and my fever never 
intermits; with this, pain in the breast and all the attend- 
ant ills.’’® A little later, he wrote to the same friend that 
nothing seemed to relieve the anxiety, distress and languor 
to which he was by turns subjected, or the pains, rheu- 

t Garland, v. 2, 94. 2 Apr. 25, Garland, v. 2, 218. 

3 July 2, Bryan MSS. 4 Washington, Jan. 17, 1826, Bryan MSS. 

s Letter to Dr. Brockenbrough, Feb. 10, 1826, J. C. Grinnan MSS. 

6 Mar. 4, 1826, Garland, v. 2, 269. 


7 Letter to Dr. Brockenbrough, Feb. 21, 1827, Garland, v. 2, 286. 
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matic or gouty, that were continually flying about him.’ 
He wasin that state of mind which regards the good health, 
that is the common possession of most men and women, 
as the gift, of all others, spun by the Parce from their 
finest wool. ‘But I have so true a judgment,” he said, 
a few weeks later, ‘‘of the value of this world and its 
contents that I would not give the strength and health of 
one of my negro men for the wisdom of Solomon and the 
wealth of Croesus and the power of Cesar. 


“Though Solomon, with a thousand wives, 
To get a wise successor strives; 
But one, and he a fool, survives.’’’? 

In the next year, his physical misery is so poignant that 
he writes of himself in these terms to Dr. Brockenbrough, 
who, faithful friend though he was, must have wearied at 
times of the procession of grisly horrors which Randolph’s 
letters steadily kept before his eyes. 


“My dear friend, I hope to hear from you by Sam on 
Saturday night, and to receive Lord Byron in a coffin where I 
shall very soon be. I daily grow worse; if that can be called 
‘growth’ which is diminution and not increase. My food 
passes from me unchanged. Liver, lungs, stomach, (which I 
take to be the original seat of disease) bowels and the whole 
carnal man are diseased to the last extent. Diarrhea incessant 
—nerves broken—cramps—spasms—vertigo—Shall I go on? 
—No, I will not. I have horses that I cannot ride—wine 
that I cannot drink. . . . my coughis tremendous. ... My 
dear friend, you and I know that the cough and diarrhea and 
pain in the side and shoulder are the last stage of my disorder, 
whether of lungs, in the first instance, or of liver. I send you 
the measure of my thigh at the thickest part. Calves, I have 
none, except those that suck their dams; but, then, I have 


1 May 22, 1827, Garland, v. 2, 292. 
? Letter to Dr. Brockenbrough, Roanoke, June 12, 1827, Garland, v. 2, 
293. 
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ankles that will outmeasure yours or any other man’s as far 
as you beat me in thighs.’’? 


When Randolph next wrote to Dr. Brockenbrough, it 
was to tell him that he had been compelled to resort to 
the drug of which, a year or so later, he was to say: ‘‘I live 
by, if not upon, opium.’’? 


“T write again,” he said, ‘‘to tell you that extremity of 
suffering has driven me to the use of what I have had a horror 
of all my life—I mean opium; and I have derived more relief 
from it than I could have anticipated. I took it to mitigate 
severe pain and to check the diarrhea. It has done both; but, 
to my surprise, it has had an equally good effect upon my 
cough which now does not disturb me in the night, . . . yet 
I can’t ride, but I hobble with a stick, and scold and threaten 
my lazy negroes, who are building a house between my well and 
kitchen, and two (a stable boy and an undergardener) mending 
the road against you come.’’3 


In the latter part of 1829, Randolph, as we have seen, 
experienced a considerable improvement in his health; but, 
in the early part of that year, he was worse off, if anything, 
than he was in 1828, and, on April 21, 1829, he wrote to 
Dr. Brockenbrough these pathetic words: 


‘‘My dear friend, we shall not ‘meet in October’; I am 
anchored for life. My disease every day assumes a more 
aggravated character. I have been obliged to renounce wine 
altogether. Coffee is my only cheerer. A high fever every 
night which goes off about day-break with a colliquative sweat; 
vile pain in the side and breast; incessant cough—with all my 
tenacity of life, this can’t hold long. I have rode once or twice 
a mile or two, but it exhausts me. The last 3 days have 
been warm, but, last night, we had a storm, and it was cold 
again. Luckily, I have no appetite, for I have hardly any- 


t Roanoke, May 27, 1828, Garland, v. 2, 307. 
2 Garland, v. 2, 344. 
3 Roanoke, May 30, 1828, Garland, v. 2, 308. 
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thing to eat, except asparagus, which is very fine and nice. I 
tried spinach a la Frangaise, but it disagrees with me. You see 
that like Dogberry ‘I bestow all my tediousness upon you.’ 
You know my maxim ‘that every man is of great consequence 
to himself.’ The trees are budding and the forest begins to 
look gay, but, when I cast my eyes upon the blossoms, the sad 
lines of poor Michael Bruce recur to my memory: 


‘‘‘Now spring returns, but not to me returns 
The vernal joy my better years have known. 
Dim in my breast life’s dying taper burns, 
And all the joys of life with health are flown.’ ’’” 


The condition of Randolph’s health after 1829 has 
already been incidentally touched upon in the preceding 
passages of this book, and it was marked by such painful 
evidences of physical disintegration that no useful purpose 
would be subserved by dwelling upon it more closely, 
except to transcribe this last despairing groan in August, 
1832, of a cruelly persecuted existence. 


‘““My lungs made a noble resistance, but, like the Poles, they 
were over-powered. The disease is now phthisis; and the 
tubercles are softening for breaking out into open ulcers; liver, 
spleen, heart, (I hope the pericardium) but above all, the 
stomach diseased, and this last, I fear, incurable. My diet is 
water gruel for breakfast; tomatoes and crackers for dinner, 
and no supper; yet these, taken in the very smallest quantities 
that can sustain life, throw me into all the horrors of an 
indigestion; so that I put off eating as long as possible, and 
thereby make a dinner of my breakfast, and a sort of supper at 
five or six o’clock of my dinner. Sleep, I am nearly a stranger 
to. Many nights I pass bolt upright in my easy chair; for, 
when propped up by pillows in bed, so as to be nearly erect 


from the hips upwards, I cough incessantly and am racked to 
death.’’? 


Randolph’s disease was, and long had been, consump- 
tion, we imagine, though none but a physician could say 
tApr. 21, 1820, Garland)vn 2) 316. 2 Garland, v. 2, 349. 
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authoritatively whether the real nidus of his ailments was 
his lungs or his stomach. The wording of many of his 
plaints about his maladies is so vivid that at times we find 
it hard to believe that it is not just a little over-colored. 
Certainly, never did any invalid drape his recitals of his 
physical pains and disabilities with such a picturesque or 
classical dress. Writing to Dr. Brockenbrough, about the 
time of the Missouri controversy, he said: ‘‘ Whatever it 
be, something is passing in the noble viscera of no ordinary 
character. They have got a Missouri question there that 
threatens a divulsion of soul from body.’’? 

Referring to another occasion, on which he said that he 
had received his death wound, he wrote to Dr. Brocken- 
brough as follows: 


“Had I not spoken on the last of these days, I might have 
weathered this point, and clawed off of death’s lee shore. My 
disease is assuming a hectic type. I believe the lungs are 
affected symptomatically through sympathy with the liver; at 
least, [hope so. Yet, why hope when the vulture daily whets 
his beak for a repast upon my ever growing liver, and his tal- 
ons are fixed in my very vitals?’’? 


Even Randolph’s body could not decay without shining 
with a certain amount of phosphorescent brightness. 

But we are not dependent solely upon himself for our 
knowledge of his physical state during his last years in 
Congress. In the letters to Weldon N. Edwards from 
Nathaniel Macon, who lodged in the same house at Wash- 
ington with Randolph in 1827 and 1828, there are numer- 
ous references to Randolph’s wretched health at that 
period of his life, and it was a source of astonishment to 
Macon, as it is to us, that such a disease-ridden man 
could have delivered such long and effective speeches as 
he did during the first session of the Twentieth Congress. 


1 Feb. 24, 1820, Garland, v. 2, 133. 
2 Feb. 23, 1820, Garland, v. 2, 132. 
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In one of these letters, dated February 17, 1828, Macon 
says that, when it was remembered that Randolph, during 
the winter of 1827 to 1828, had been confined more than 
half of his time to his bed or room, it would seem impos- 
sible that he could have spoken in the House as he had 
done.‘ Ina later letter, Macon said: 


‘Mr. Randolph’s health is generally bad; he is more thin and 
poor than you ever saw him but once. He is almost skeleton; 
to look at him, it does appear impossible that he could undergo 
the fatigue of a long speech. His last is undoubtedly a 
masterly one; but which is the best of all he ever made, I 
cannot undertake to decide. Among the truly great, it is 
difficult to decide.’’? 


In still another letter, Macon tells us that, by way of 
illustrating the limitations on his strength at this time 
when speaking, Randolph told him to tell Edwards that 
his minutes had an hour’s errand to go, like Sheridan’s 
six pence, which had to perform the office of two shillings. 3 

To Randolph’s other infirmities was added poor eye- 
sight; and in his letters this subject was frequently men- 
tioned. As early as February 15, 1800, he wrote to Nich- 
olson: “‘I am lterally blind,’’4 and, nine years later, he 
wrote to him that he would probably have to go to Phila- 
delphia to consult the celebrated Dr. Physick about his 
eyes which were sadly decayed.’ Twenty-two years 
later, he wrote to his niece that his eyes had begun to see 
green ink and double strokes since he commenced the 
letter that he was writing to her—‘‘sometimes violet.’’® 
Twenty-three years later, he wrote to her that he could 
not see a single character that he was tracing with his pen.? 


* Macon Papers, N. C. Hist. Soc. 

2 Mar. 6, 1828, Macon Papers, N. C. Hist. Soc. 

3 Mar. 6, 1828, Macon Papers, N. C. Hist. Soc. 

4 Nicholson, MSS., Libr. Cong. 

5 May 25, 1809, Nicholson MSS., Libr. Cong. 
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Some of these letters betray the excessive ictus of an elo- 
quent and high-keyed nature; and all of them, we have no 
doubt, were written at times when Randolph’s eyes had 
for some reason been abused to an unusual extent; for, 
throughout his life, he was an eager reader of all sorts of 
printed matter, and wrote in his own clear, painstaking 
handwriting, which, until the very last, never exhibited 
any sign of shattered nerves or bedimmed vision, thou- 
sands of letters which, only in the rarest instances, revealed 
the slightest vestige of hurry or negligence. But, perhaps, 
the most distressing infirmity from which Randolph 
suffered was his sleeplessness. ‘‘We passed our evenings 
together, or I may perhaps rather say, a good portion of 
the night,’ we are told by Randolph’s companion, of 
1803, from whom we have already quoted: ‘‘For 
he loved to sit up late because, as he was wont to 
say, the grave, not the bed, was the place of rest for 
him.d 

In one of his letters to a friend, written immediately 
after the death of William Pinkney (a) in 1822, Randolph 
said: ‘‘I have not slept on an average two hours for the 
last 6 days.”’? ‘‘I cannot sleep,’’ he wrote to Dr. Brock- 
enbrough, some four years later, and then the ever-glowing 
imagination adds: ‘‘Death shakes his dart at me.” In 
an earlier year, he wrote to Elizabeth T. Coalter, that he 
had gone to bed, “‘the night before at eleven and got not 
an hour’s sleep, and that disturbed.” 


“Luckily on Friday,” he continues, ‘‘I was so worn down 
that I went to bed before (by) sunset, fell asleep between seven 
and eight, and slept until three in the morning, with the 
exception of not more than half an hour towards the com- 
mencement of my nap, when I was waked to know if I wouldn’t 
take coffee. It was God’s mercy that I fell asleep again, or 


t Bouldin, 173. 2 Garland, v. 2, 170. 
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the slight brain fever that has tormented me might have 
terminated in something worse than loss of life.’”’* 


When he was three or four years younger, he had jotted 
down in one of his briefer journals these words: ‘“‘Slept 
last night by means of hot infusion and pillow.” ‘‘No 
sleep’? was the short and pointed entry that he had made 
in another of these briefer journals some six months be- 
fore. Well might he have asked in the words of Comus: 
“What hath night to do with sleep?”’ ‘Rose at three,” 
‘“‘Rose at one,”’ ‘‘I’ve been up ever since half-past two, ’— 
these are but some of the many entries and statements in 
his journals and letters which show that he was as familiar 
as a walking ghost with the deep waste and middle of the 
night. 4 

At times, Randolph’s insomnia must have been trying 
not only to the servants who looked after his personal 
comfort at Washington, but to such of his friends as hap- 
pened to be under the same roof with him during his 
nocturnal vigils. On this point, the testimony which 
Thomas H. Benton rendered in the Randolph will litiga- 
tion is important; for, during the winter of 1821 to 1822, 
both he and Randolph boarded at Dawson’s in Washing- 
ton. 


‘He slept very little,’ Benton testified, ‘‘at times, he hardly 
seemed to sleep at all for nights together—and, at all hours of 
the night, was accustomed to tap at my door very softly—just 
enough for me to hear it (as he used to say) if I was awake, and 
not to wake me if I was asleep; but, being very wakeful myself, 
I usually heard his lightest tap, and always told him to come 
in. He would then sit on the bed and talk with me in the 
dark.’’s 

« Feb. 18, 1822, Dr. R. B. Carmichael MSS. 

2 Aug. 15, 1818, Libr. Cong. 3 Va. Hist. Soc. 
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With such lidless, dragon eyes as these, a good night’s 
sleep is not a commonplace occurrence, but a voluptuous 
delight. 

After the adjournment of Congress on March 3, 1823, 
Randolph hurried off to Oakland, the home of his friend, 
William R. Johnson, of Chesterfield County, Virginia, 
who was then looking forward eagerly to the great race 
between Eclipse and Henry, the pride of the North and 
South respectively, which was to come off on Long Island 
in the month of May, 1823. The change of scene, air, and 
mental occupation produced such a change in his state of 
health that he could describe a night that he had spent at 
Chesterfield Court House as if it had been a draught of 
sparkling wine. 


“To that night,’”’ he said, ‘‘spent on a shuck mattress in a 
little garret room at Chesterfield Court House, Sunday, March, 
the 9th, 1823, I look back with delight. It wasastormy night. 
The windows clattered, and William R. Johnson got up several 
times to try and put a stop to the noise by thrusting a glove 
between the loose sashes. I heard the noise; I even heard him; 
but it did not disturb me; I enjoyed a sweet nap of eight hours, 
during which he said he never heard me breathe. N.B. I 
had fasted all day and supped (which I have not done since) 
on a soft egg and a bit of biscuit. My feelings next day were 
as new and delightful as those of any bride the day after her 
nuptials, and the impression (on memory at least) as strong.’’* 


(a) 

The treatment and regimen upon which Randolph 
relied in combating illness deserve a word of comment. 
He once wrote to Nicholson that he was not willing to take 
anything from his physician except his advice.* When 
he first fell ill at Washington in 1817, he called in two phy- 
sicians, but, later, he trusted to his own knowledge of 
the pharmacopoeia to dose himself with medicines, among 
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which calomel, of which, in the course of his life he some- 
times took as much as ten or twelve grains at a time, * was 
one.? ‘‘Drugs,’’ he wrote to Nicholson, ‘‘are poison to 
me in any shape in which they can be administered; air, 
exercise and an undisturbed mind, essential to my very 
existence.’’3 This is all intelligent enough; but the meas- 
ure of his need for air would have been pronounced little 
better than aerophobia by Benjamin Franklin. ‘‘Don’t 
be afraid of fresh air,’’ Randolph wrote to Elizabeth T. 
Coalter, ‘‘my health is so bad that I can’t reeommend my 
example, yet I am persuaded it would be much worse if I 
did not raise my windows every morning by the first peep 
of day.’’4 Often, he was driven by indigestion to a piti- 
ably meagre diet; and how a man with such a delicate 
stomach could ever have smoked or drunk madeira it is 
hard to see, but smoke he did at some periods of his life, 
and drink madeira, with occasional intermissions, he cer- 
tainly did down to the last years of his life. 

On March 1, 1820, he wrote to John Randolph Bryan 
that he was confined to a strict milk diet. On December 
15, 1827, he wrote to Dr. Brockenbrough: 


“Quant ad mot, I am dying as decently as I can. For three 
days past, I have rode out and people, who would not care one 
groat if I died to-night, are glad that I am so much better, etc., 
etc., with all that wretched grimace that grown-up makers of 
faces call, and believe to be, politeness, good breeding, etc. I 
had rather see the children or monkeys mow and chatter. My 
diet is strict, flesh once a day (mutton boiled or roasted), a 
cracker and cup of coffee morning and night. No drink but 
toast and water.’’> 


In a letter to Littleton Waller Tazewell, Randolph even 
made fun of his toast and water. Speaking of a little 
tJ. R.’s Diary. 2 Garland, v. 2, 91. 3 Mar. 16, 1808. 
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dinner to which he had invited J. M. Garnett, Nathaniel 
Macon, and Mark Alexander, he says that he was drunker 
upon his toast and water and such thin potations than 
they were upon old Jemaikey and Brarzil at $3.00, first 
cost, per bottle. ‘“‘So you see,” he goes on to say, “‘that, 
although a man of peace, I live like a fighting cock; for 
small hominy and water is the chief part of my diet.””? 

During the next year, he wrote to Dr. Brockenbrough 
that his breakfast consisted of a cup of tea and a cracker 
without butter which he never touched.? In the latter 
part of the same year, his stomach was still so intolerant 
of the slightest excess that he wrote to the same friend: 
“Kidder R. [Randolph] was here and had no one to join 
him in a glass of claret, so that, as Burns says, I helped 
him to a slice of my constitution, although my potation 
was very moderate. ’’3 

During Randolph’s life, there was quite a general im- 
pression that he was not so infirm as he professed to be. 
It was difficult for skeptical minds to believe that a man 
could speak for hours in the House and ride for miles on 
horseback over the roughest roads and yet be as mori- 
bund as Randolph repeatedly insisted that he was. The 
occasion of which we have already spoken when he assured 
the Flournoys that he was dying, and yet shortly after- 
wards galloped up behind them, on his way to Halifax 
Court House, where he delivered one of the most powerful 
speeches of his career, was by no means a solitary one. 
A similar incident was related by Wm. H. Roane, a mem- 
ber of the House from Virginia during the session of 1816- 
1817, when Randolph’s health was so wretched. 


‘‘T remember,” he says, ‘“‘that one morning Mr. Lewis came 
into the House of Representatives and addressed Mr. Tyler 
and myself, who were the youngest members from Virginia, 

t Mar. 8, 1826, Littleton Waller Tazewell, Jr., MSS. 
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and said we must go to Georgetown to Mr. Randolph. We 
asked for what; he said that Mr Randolph had told him that 
he was determined not to be buried as Beau Dawson had been 
at the public expense, and he had selected us young bloods to 
come to him and take charge of his funeral. We went over 
immediately. When we entered Mr. Randolph’s apartment, 
he was in his morning gown. He rose and shook us by the 
hand. On our inquiries after his health, he said: ‘Dying! 
Dying! Dying! Ina dreadful state.’ He inquired what was 
going on in Congress. We told him that the galleries were 
filling with people of the District and that there was consider- 
able excitement on the rechartering of the batch of banks in 
the District. He then broke off, and commenced upon another 
subject, and pronounced a glowing eulogium upon the char- 
acter and talents of Patrick Henry. After sitting for sometime, 
and nothing being said on the business on which we had been 
sent to him, we rose and took our leave. When we got to the 
door, I said: ‘I wish, Mr. Randolph, you could be in the House 
today.’ He shook his head—‘Dying, Sir, Dying!’ When we 
had got back to the House of Representatives, Mr. Lewis came 
in and asked how we had found Mr. Randolph. We laughed 
and said, as well as usual—that we had spent a very pleasant 
morning with him, and been much amused by his conversation. 
Scarcely a moment after, Mr. Lewis exclaimed: ‘There he is!’ 
and there, to be sure, he was. He had entered by another 
door, having arrived at the Capitol almost as soon as we did. 
In a few moments, he arose and commenced a speech, the first 
sentence of which I can repeat verbatim: ‘Mr. Speaker,’ 
said he, ‘This is Shrove Tuesday. Many a gallant cock has 
died in the pit on this day, and I have come to die in the pit 
also.’ He then went on with his speech and, after a short 
time, turned and addressed the crowd of ‘hungry expectants,’ 
as he called them—tellers, clerks and porters in the 
gallery.’’* 


In bringing out Randolph’s life-long ill-health, in con- 
nection with his infirmities of temper, there is a kindred 
subject, which, delicate as it is, we cannot avoid. So far 

* Garland, v. 2, 92. 
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as we know, there is no written evidence to establish the 
fact that he was devoid of virility at the time of his death; 
but that he was so cannot admit of a doubt. The writer 
remembers being told by his father, a resident of Charlotte 
County, born in 1826, that in some form or other, the 
exact nature of which he has forgotten, one of the physi- 
cians who attended Randolph, during his last illness, 
communicated to the world the fact that an examination 
of Randolph’s sexual organs after his death had demon- 
strated his impotence, and was severely criticized by 
public opinion for doing so. The writer regrets that his 
memory cannot be more specific; but upon the accuracy 
of what he does recall the reader can confidently rely. 
Moreover, he has recently been told by an aged member 
of the Baltimore Bar, of the very highest standing, that 
he remembers distinctly reading a letter, written by a 
Philadelphia doctor to Walter Jones, an ancestor of his, 
when Jones was one of the counsel in the Randolph will 
litigation, in which this doctor stated that a post mortem 
inspection made by him had shown that Randolph’s 
testicles at the time of his death were mere rudiments. 
These facts simply confirm a popular impression which was 
universal during the latter part of Randolph’s life. Three 
times at least during his career did men who had been 
exasperated by his satirical eloquence retaliate with more 
keenness than decency by hinting at his lack of virile 
force. One of these men was Daniel Sheffey, a conspicu- 
ous and able member of Congress from Virginia, from 
1809-1817, who began life as a shoemaker, and is said to 
have received on one occasion from Randolph the stinging 
advice, Ne sutor ultra crepidam, to which he is said to have 
happily replied that ‘‘if that gentleman had ever been ona 
shoemaker’s bench, he never would have left at.”* Just 
what Sheffey said in the attack on Randolph, to which we 
allude, we can only infer from Randolph’s answer. It 
t Hist. Colls. of Va., by Howe, 179. 
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was personal enough, however, to incite Randolph, after 
he had thrice been prevented by the Speaker from making 
the reply that he thought proper, to write to his friend, 
T. M. Nelson, another member of Congress, what he had 
intended to say, with a view to its passing into general 
circulation. The circumstances, under which he proposed 
to hurl his bolt, were a little too suggestive of the indi- 
vidual who, despite all that he was in the habit of saying 
about the grand way in which his aristocratic ancestors 
had lived, had nothing better to display than a paper 
sketch of the splendid house that one of them had intended 
to build; and, moreover, the production smells a little of 
the lamp; something that can rarely be said of Randolph’s 
“profuse strains of unpremeditated art”’; but the words 
drafted by Randolph are nevertheless pointed enough to 
merit free transcription: 


“The honorable gentleman, who dives with all the alacrity 
of a familiar of the Inquisition into the death-bed thoughts of 
other men, has pronounced, with an arrogance unusual even 
with him, that I, Sir, am never to be blessed with any of those 
pledges of domestic happiness of whose true value he knows 
so little as to expose them without regard to the delicacy of sex, 
or to the tenderness of infancy (a piteous spectacle), to the 
public eye. The honorable gentleman has heard of conjugal 
love and therefore, talks about it; but it is plain that he has 
never felt that tender and ennobling passion. All his knowl- 
edge upon this subject is matter of hearsay, not of feeling; a 
cold conception of the head, or the mere impulse of appetite, 
and not a generous sentiment of the heart. But, Sir, what 
does the honorable gentleman mean? I shall not affect to 
misunderstand his gross and beastly allusion, the production 
not indeed of twenty years’ but of twenty-four hours’ ‘lucu- 
brations.’ There is no necessity to strip this obscene figure of 
its drapery, for it has not even the covering of a fig leaf. Does 
the honorable gentleman mean to boast here in this place a 
superiority over me in those parts of our nature which we par- 
take in common with the brutes? I readily yield it to him. 
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I doubt not his animal propensities or endowments. He has 
shown that of the noblest gift of God to man he, with the 
wretched disciples of the school of materialism, comprehends 
so much, and so much only, as is physical in this compound, 
heavenly passion. And is it for him to talk of ‘filth’ thrown 
upon his character or his person? And is it for any such man 
to pronounce of any language, that has been, or that can be, 
uttered on this floor that it is disorderly or unparliamentary, 
when these lewd and detestable conceptions, that revolt us in 
the indignant pages of Juvenal, are not only endured but more 
than tolerated, not in the constuprated court of a Tiberius, a 
Nero or an Heliogabulus, not in the City of Caprez, or the 
Grove of Daphne but in the Halls of an American Congress. 
This Sir, is a conflict, (from which I gladly retire) with one of 
those animals whose effluvia are as formidable as their other 
powers of annoyance are despicable.’’* 


Much less elaborate but more effective was the reply 
which Randolph has always been believed in Virginia to 
have made to another person who sought to cast upon him 
the same reproach as Sheffey. ‘‘ You pride yourself upon 
an animal faculty, in respect to which the negro is your 
equal and the jackass infinitely your superior.’”’ Another 
assailant who sought to wound Randolph in the same 
vulnerable particular, was “Julius”? (Richard Rush), one 
paragraph of whose exclamatory tirade reminds us of the 
titter with which James Thomson’s ejaculatory line 


**O! Sophonisba, Sophonisba, O!” 


was greeted when first spoken on the stage. ‘‘The foun- 
tain of man’s highest transports and holiest affections 
was, alas! unknown to him. O! heavy malediction. O! 
sufficient to have awakened commiseration for his lot, 
were it not averted by the sense of his own transgres- 
sions. ’’? 

« Nathan Loughborough MSS. 

2 John Randolph at Home and Abroad, by Julius, p. 13. 
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And, in another place, overcome with what he conceived 
to be the lack of usefulness in Randolph’s career, Julius 


breaks out, this time not so infelicitously. ‘‘All, all was 
sterility, as if under his barren star there could be no off- 
spring. ’’? 


Still another assailant of the same kind was Tristam 
Burges, of Rhode Island, who is said to have set down 
Randolph in debate on one occasion as “‘hated of men and 
scorned by women.’’? (a) Such taunts as these, of course, 
belong to a stage of human development when sexual 
incompetency was a reproach as well as a misfortune; but, 
now that women are so much on a footing of parity in 
every respect with men, it is hard to see why sterility 
should be a source of sorrow only to one sex but impotence 
a source of shame as well as of sorrow to the other; to be 
resented, when imputed, with the indignation with which 
Mrs. Quickly repelled the idea that she was not an ‘“‘ honest 
woman.’’ 

That Randolph was congenitally impotent, however, 
we do not believe. On the contrary, we entertain no 
doubt that his want of masculine vigor in his later life was 
caused by mumps or some other wasting disease,* and 
that, in his early life, his sexual integrity was wholly intact. 
In the discussion of this topic, stress has sometimes been 
laid upon the fact that Randolph was beardless; but was 
he beardless? Itis certain at all events that, in one of his 
communications to John Randolph Clay, he speaks of 
having been in the habit of shaving himself when he was 
a youth in Philadelphia.4 And so, in the same manner, 
significance is also sometimes attached to the fact that he 
had a soprano voice. But a feminine voice no more than 


t John Randolph at Home and Abroad, by Julius, p. 20. 

2 The Life of Thurlow Weed, by Thurlow Weed Barnes, v. 1, 382. 

3 The Charlottesville Progress, Aug. 26, 1918. 

4 Paper headed “June, 1830,” and ‘‘Memo. of Finances,” Clay Papers, 
Libr. Cong. 
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a feminine face necessarily implies impotence. It is 
incredible that a man as incomplete from birth as Ran- 
dolph is supposed to have been could have written to a 
youthful companion in terms of ardent attachment about 
one member of the opposite sex; or have cherished the 
deepest gratitude to a friend for extricating him from an 
entanglement with another; or should have been told by 
a cousin, who had grown up in the same family circle with 
him, that he had been in love with her; or should have 
actually become engaged to one of the most beautiful 
women of his time; or should have been the subject of an 
effort, however feeble, by one of his most intimate friends 
to bring about a match between him and a young woman, 
or even should have given expression to sensations which 
nothing but amorous desire is capable of producing; yet 
all this actually happened. When in his eighteenth year, 
he wrote to his friend Henry Rutledge: “You well 
know my sentiments on a certain subject. They are still 
the same. A pin for existence without her; but I will 
drop a subject which never fails to demand the tribute of 
asigh.’’* Inthe same letter, Randolph said: ‘‘That man 
who is possessed of the religion to which I allude, together 
with a competent fortune, a sincere friend, a refined feel- 
ing, and superior to them all, of an amiable partner of his 
affections; that man, if such a one exists, must be happy.’”’ 
A few months later, Randolph wrote to the same 
friend: 


‘“‘T hope, my dear Rutledge, that you have recovered of the 
fever by which you were so incommoded when I saw you last: 
Iam afraid that some cruel fair has occasioned this disease. If 
so, I advise you to take courage and hope for the best; or, if 
matters are in such a train as not to admit of any hope, to 
follow your own advice to me, or rather old Syphax’, which 
you quote very aptly, ‘Let a second mistress light up another 
flame and put out this.’’’” 

t Feb. 24, 1791. 2 July 16, 1791. 
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The inferences suggested by such confidences as these 
are too obvious to require comment. 

The author of the sketch of Randolph in Appleton’s 
Cyclopedia of American Biography, when dwelling upon 
his youthful life in Philadelphia, says: 


‘Among his unpublished letters are several that indicate a 
temporary lapse into gambling and other dissipations about 
this time; and suggest an estrangement, if not indeed a mar- 
riage, in Philadelphia as the explanation of the rupture of his 
engagement with the famous beauty, Maria Ward, whose 
marriage (to Peyton, only son of Edmund Randolph) com- 
pleted the tragedy of his private life.’’* 


A tradition to this effect has come down in the Tucker 
family connection; and it is even so confident as to de- 
clare that the woman was an English woman, and named 
Hester Hargrave; but, so far as we know, the only really 
substantial and authentic evidence upon this point is to 
be found in an unpublished letter from Randolph to his 
niece. 


“You know,” he wrote, “that Mr. Bryan and myself were 
bound together by the closest ties, but I never told you, and 
meant to do it upon paper, what was the basis of the friendship 
that made us as one soul and body. I saved him from mar- 
riage, when underage, with a womanas beautiful as the morning 
who was in the best society in Philadelphia, but whose mother 
kept a boarding-house and knew her true character. One 
hour more would have consigned my friend to the arms of 
infamy. Irescued him at the hazard of my life; for I am satis- 
fied that he would have cut my throat, if I had not established 
her falsehood to him. She married that very day the object 
of her real attachment, and died an outcast in a hospital at 
Cadiz. My friend forgot, or at least got over, his boyish 
attachment and, after a second escape from a vixen and 
coquette in 1799-1800, he went to Europe, returned, and, in 
1805, married a beautiful and virtuous woman, the mother of 
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two sons and three daughters who dedicated her widowhood 
from 1812 until 1826, when she died, to his children. To me 
Mr. Bryan rendered a service not precisely of the same but 
somewhat analogous nature of which some day or other I will 
give you the strange history. He rescued me from a state that 
must have driven me to madness; to worse if possible. I must 
end. * 


This letter was written five years before Randolph’s 
death, and, as his affectionate intimacy with his niece con- 
tinued until the last scrap of paper, on which he ever 
wrote a line, dropped from his nerveless fingers, he, 
doubtless, redeemed his promise to her, and, in that way, 
handed down to the Grinnans, her descendants of our own 
day, the tradition which we have mentioned. There are 
few beloved nieces, we imagine, who would not sit in the 
lap of a gray-headed uncle, like Vivien in the lap of Merlin, 
until she had wheedled from the cells of his memory such 
a secret as this. 

We have already seen that Nancy Randolph in her 
reply to Randolph claimed that he had once made the 
approaches of a lover to her; and, if he had been deficient 
in the full measure of vital energy at that time, the nature 
of her reply is certainly such as to warrant the belief that 
she would have been quick to give additional edge to her 
cutting words in this connection by at least a veiled 
reference to the physical feature of Randolph’s body 
which, for the purpose of paper battles, corresponded 
with the heel of Achilles. In consequence of the disposi- 
tion of the true Virginian to adopt the advice that was 
given to Uncle Toby by the father of Tristram Shandy 
that nothing is so serious as love, much more has been 
made of Randolph’s engagement to Maria Ward than the 
incident really justified. Pretty much all that we actually 
know of her is that she was the daughter of Mrs. Benjamin 
Ward, of Wintopoke, in Chesterfield County; that she was 


1 Mar. 27, 1828, Bryan MSS. 
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a superior woman in point of personal charms, intelligence, 
and character; that Randolph became engaged to her; 
that for some reason the engagement was broken off, and 
that she became the wife of Peyton Randolph, the son of 
Edmund Randolph, Washington’s Attorney General and 
Secretary of State, and the ancestress of more than one 
living Virginian who has honorably met the obligations 
cast upon him by his descent from her and her husband. 
Why the engagement was broken off is not known; but, 
so far as we are aware, the mysterious and high-flown 
innuendoes by which Garland conveys the suggestion 
that it was because Randolph was physically disqualified 
for marriage are not sustained by any evidence. Our own 
belief is that the marriage never took place because rumors 
of the affair in which Randolph had become involved in 
Philadelphia, that perhaps even represented it as amount- 
ing to a marriage, came to the ears of Maria Ward and her 
mother (then Mrs. General Everard Meade). To this 
belief we are brought not only by the intrinsic probability 
of the idea itself under the circumstances, but by a letter 
to Randolph from one of his intimate friends, William 
Thompson. 


“Repose on thy pillow,”’ wrote Thompson, all of whose little 
fishes habitually talked like big whales, ‘‘and heed not the 
shafts that are thrown against you. The world has not 
injured me, and it has not despised you. Mrs. M. [Meade] 
assured me that in your honor she placed the most implicit 
confidence. When you communicate with M a [Maria], 
as probably you have already done, she will declare herself 
unaffected by this tale which has disturbed your peace. I 
have spoken with candor, but I have spoken with truth. 
Demand the author and, if he be given up, you will find it a 
child. The time of telling it the month of August. 

“Alas, my brother, what are not you destined tosuffer! What 
tremendous trials of fortitude have you not undergone! Inthe 
enthusiasm of friendship, I look forward to your happiness and 
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each day brings to life some new pang which is unfeelingly 
inflicted. Let not this affair make too deep an impression 
on your mind—command my circumstances if they be required; 
for be assured that the mind which personifies irregularity and 
want of system in the affairs of the world is nerved to act with 
dauntless energy in the cause of my brother.’’! 


Of course, this sort of language is vague, but ‘‘the tale,”’ 
to which it refers, hardly points to such a thing as a physi- 
cal impediment to marriage. That Randolph, one of the 
proudest and least designing of men, should have been 
charged by the tongue of scandal with an intended 
imposture which was certain of exposure on the very first 
night of marriage, and that Mrs. Meade should have relied 
upon Randolph’s honor to protect her daughter against 
such deceit is assuredly an hypothesis, entirely too bold 
to be accepted except in the total absence of any other 
plausible one. We might add that the conclusion to 
which we lean coincides with that which the late Moncure D. 
Conway, a close student of this episode in Randolph’s life, 
was inclined to adopt. 


‘Does it not seem,”’ he said, in a letter to the late Joseph 
Bryan, of Richmond, ‘“‘there must have been a previous love 
affair when he (Randolph) was in Philadelphia (1790-95), and 
that the ‘tales’ (Garland 1, 182) about him may have referred 
to some entanglement and been the means of breaking off the 
engagement with Maria Ward? The rupture has generally 
been ascribed, I know, to a physical cause, but I have always 
had doubts as to that.’’? 


And, after all, what more natural than that at the last 
moment Maria Ward might have decided, even after ‘‘the 
tale’ had been cleared up, not to marry Randolph because 
of misgivings implanted in her mind by his eccentric 
character and habits and his ill-regulated temper? 

t Garland, v. I, 182, 2 Jan. 27, 1888, Bryan MSS. 
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That the image of Maria Ward remained lastingly 
impressed upon Randolph’s mind is certain. 


“My situation has been for sometime past (as you know) a 
peculiar one,’”’ he wrote to Theodore Dudley on Nov. 15, 1807, 
which was about seven years after his engagement to her had 
been: broken off. ‘‘The persons (yourself excepted) from 
whom I had deserved most highly; to whom I had dedicated 
the best years of my life, had withdrawn their confidence from 
me. To one of these [Judith Randolph] I had devoted the 
prime of my manhood; another (I blush to tell it!) I loved 
better than my own soul or Him who created it! [Maria 
Ward.] What I merited from the third I will not say. Two 
of them had descended to speak injuriously and even falsely 
(as it respected one of these two) concerning me. My heart 
was wounded to the very core. These persons have since 
confessed that they were under the influence of paltry irri- 
tations and that, in their dispassionate moments, they never 
felt or expressed a thought that was injurious to me. An 
incident, however, of disingenuousness and want of confidence, 
the most inexcusable, has lately occurred in one of them, or 
rather the knowledge of it occurred to me; for the matter was 
of some years’ standing.” 


Words like these plainly import reparable injuries, not 
irreparable ones founded on physical facts that no expla- 
nation or apology could alter. Later on, we shall quote a 
still bitterer reference to the disappointment that Ran- 
dolph’s love for Maria Ward had inflicted upon him. 
How deeply his attachment was reciprocated by her we 
have nothing but his own testimony to tell us. He is said 
to have declared on one occasion: ‘‘I loved, aye, and was 
loved again; not wisely but too well.”’? Indeed, we know 
that his friend Benjamin Watkins Leigh deprecated the 
free extent to which Randolph was in the habit of giving 
expression to the gratification that he felt at having once 
possessed the love of Maria Ward. As to the true state 

t Letters toa Y. R., 76. 2 Bouldin, 5. 
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of her feeling towards Randolph, we only know, apart 
from his own testimony, that it is said by her descendants 
that she felt enough interest in him to the last to make up 
a package of his love letters to her, and formally, on her 
death-bed, to request her executors to preserve them; a 
request which it is said that they had too much of the 
Virginian squeamishness about the sanctity of private 
correspondence to comply with.’ Randolph was so richly 
endowed with imagination and sentiment that it is hard 
to reconcile ourselves to such a loss. It is barely possible, 
of course, that a man, incapable of consummating the 
marriage rite, might seek the hand of a lovely woman and 
marry her, or, being disappointed of marriage, speak of his 
love for her years afterwards in words of glowing passion; 
but reasoning deduced from such solecisms in human con- 
duct is so alien to Randolph’s character and position in 
life as hardly to deserve consideration. _ 

Joseph H. Nicholson was intimate with Randolph in 
1801 and, as a member of the House, must have been 
brought into the closest contact from day to day with 
Randolph’s colleagues from Virginia. Surely, if such a 
famous man as Randolph even then was had been subject 
to sexual deformity from his birth—a thing that would 
certainly have become known to every servant in the 
Matoax household, and to every white or negro boy with 
whom he ever ‘‘went in washing,” as Virginia boys still 
say—they would have heard of that fact; and Nicholson 
too through them. Yet on October I, 1801, we find Ran- 
dolph writing to Nicholson in terms which unmistakably 
indicate that Nicholson had selected a certain person as 
a proper wife for him who happened to be an object of 
desire to some gallant major. 


‘‘You were entirely wrong in your conjecture,’’ Randolph 
wrote, ‘altho I think Miss M.a fine woman, nay, uncommonly 
t Letter from Berkeley Williams to the Author, dated Sept. 5, 1919. 
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so, I could practice without any forbearance the precept of my 
schoolmaster on this occasion: ‘Cede majoribus,’ and, if you 
will excuse the pun, I assure you that ‘his majoralty’ has 
naught to fear from my quarter if his pretensions lie that way. 
I would hardly answer as much for his advanced age and some 
other little etceteras.”’* 


Scattered, too, through Randolph’s letters are expres- 
sions that could hardly have dropped from the pen of a 
man who did not at least have recollections of erotic 
sensations which nothing but Love, the physical brother 
of Food, Drink, and Sleep, as well as the spiritual mother 
of some of the purest, tenderest, and loftiest emotions of 
the human soul, can kindle in the human frame. For 
illustration, in a letter to Theodore Dudley, Randolph 
moralized in this fashion: 


“Rely upon it that to love a woman as ‘a mistress,’ although 
a delicious delirium, an intoxication far surpassing that of 
champagne, is altogether unessential, nay pernicious, in the 
choice of a wife; which a man ought to set about in his sober 
senses—choosing her as Mrs. Primrose did her wedding gown 
tor qualities that ‘wear well.’ ’’? 


Randolph might have stolen the pipe of Pan, but could 
he have sounded a note like this, unless he had previously 
stolen some of Pan’s fruitful fire too? 

And is it possible that Joseph Bryan, who shared Ran- 
dolph’s early dissipations in Philadelphia, roomed with 
him, and was united to him by ties of devoted friendship, 
“body and soul,’”’ to use Randolph’s phrase, could have 
written such words as these to Randolph about his wife 
and the mother of John Randolph Bryan, Randolph’s 
godson, if Randolph had not been able in his early man- 
hood at any rate to feel with Coleridge that 


Oct. 1, 1801, Nicholson MSS., Libr. Cong. 
2 Letters toa Y. R., 252. 
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“All thoughts, all passions, all delights, 
Whatever stirs this mortal frame, 
All are but ministers of love 
And feed his sacred flame.” 


“Your facsimile Randolph is said by my wife to be a prodigy. 
I can pass no opinion, for my deafness prevents my hearing his 
performance. I regret it very much on that account. I can 
pass tolerably well in company; indeed, I believe my hearing 
is nearly as good as when I was in Washington, but it is not 
equal to the small tenor of an infant voice. If you had not 
been far removed at a certain period, I should have supposed 
the possibility of acting Othello. Come and see him.’’! 


Nor should we forget in fixing the degree of responsi- 
bility to which Randolph’s infirmities of temper should be 
held that his mind was at certain periods of his life posi- 
tively deranged; and at others so nearly so that it was hard 
to say whether his mental condition was normal or not; 
for rarely has any human being ever furnished a more 
striking illustration of the idea that great wits to madness 


are near allied. 
A special study of the manner in which his mind occa- 


sionally slipped its cogs might, it seems to us, prove an 
instructive task for an alienist. It never crumbled as 
something crumbles when it has been slowly decomposed; 
nor did it ever fly to pieces like something that has been 
revolved too rapidly. Even ata time after his return from 
Russia, when he was manifestly mad, he had the practical 
sense to negotiate successfully for the purchase of a tract 
of land that belonged to one of his Roanoke neighbors— 
Elisha Hundley.? His conversation was never more 
brilliant than it often was when it was perfectly plain to 
his companion that his wits were disordered.* (a) His 


1 Mar. 1, 1812, Brvan MSS. 

2 Depositions in Coalter’s Exor. vs. Randolph’s Exor., Clk’s Office, Cir. 
Ct., Petersburg, Va. 

3 Id. 
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mind seemed to get away from him as a horse sometimes 
passes from the control of his rider that begins to gallop 
in an entirely natural manner; but, spurred more and 
more by the excitement that he generates in his own 
nervous system as he moves, finally flies off at what we 
call a mad rate of speed, which continues until both limb 
and wind succumb to exhaustion; slowly succeeded in turn 
by the restoration of former conditions. (a@) Letters have 
come down to us that were written by Randolph in all 
sorts of mental states; some when his general conduct was 
such as to establish irrefragably his insanity; but it was 
only after the adjournment of the Virginia Constitutional 
Convention that he lost at intervals his marvelous gift for 
terse, vivid expression and fell to chattering like poor 
Ophelia. Here is a high-wrought letter to Elizabeth T. 
Coalter plainly written when his spirits were unnaturally 
exalted, and his eye was glistening with cerebral fever, but 
his brain was still serviceably steady: 


“Saturday, March 25, 1826. 
‘““My DEAR CHILD. 

“This is possibly the last letter that you shall receive from me 
until I am liberated from my prison-house. Nine hours quill 
driving per day is too much. I give up all my correspondents 
for a time, even your Uncle Henry. I must not kill myself 
outright. Business, important business, now demands every 
faculty of my soul and body. If I fail, if I perish, I shall have 
fallen in a noble cause—not the cause of my country only but a 
dearer one even than that—the cause of my friend and col- 
league [Tazewell]. Had he been here, I should never have 
suffered and done what I have done and suffered for his sake; 
and what I would not undergo again for anything short of the 
Kingdom of Heaven. You mistake my character altogether. 
I am not ambitious; I have no thirst for power. That is 
ambition. Or for the fame that newspapers etc. can confer. 
There is nothing worldly worth having (save a real friend and 
that I have had) but the love of an amiable and sensible woman; 
one who loves with heart and not with her head out of 
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romances and plays. That I once had. It is gone never to 
return, and it changed and became—my God! To what vile 
uses do we come at last! I now refer you to the scene in 
Shakespeare, first part of Henry IV at Warworth Castle, where 
Lady Percy comes in upon Hotspur who had been reading the 
letter of his candid friend. Read the whole of it from the 
soliloquy to the end of it. ‘This (I borrow his words) is no 
world to play with mammets and to tilt with lips.’ It is for 
fribbles and Narcissus and [illegible], idle worthless drones who 
encumber the lap of society, who never did and never will do 
anything but admire themselves in a glass, or look at their 
own legs; it is for them to skulk when friends and country are 
in danger. Hector and Hotspur must take the field and go to 
the death. The volcano is burning me up and, as Calanthe 
died dancing, so may I die speaking. But my country and my 
friends shall never see my back in the field of danger or the 
hour of death. Continue to write to me but do not expect an 
answer until my engagements of duty are fulfilled.” 


It would seem that Randolph’s mind never became 
really demented before the year 1818; though in the very 
beginning of his political caree. his bearing was occasion- 
ally so peculiar as to suggest the idea to others that it was 
unhinged. Nor should the fact be overlooked that Dr. 
Samuel Merry testified in the Randolph will litigation 
that Randolph was deranged for several weeks at Roanoke 
in 1811 or 1812.7. Indeed, in that litigation the testimony 
of Dr. Robinson, who, however, had formed a personal 
grudge against Randolph, went almost to the point of 
saying that the latter was out of his mind on each of the 
three or four occasions between 1810 and 1819 when he 
met him. But in 1818, just after the dreadful attack of 
illness which for years afterwards furnished Randolph 
with his low water-mark when he was noting fluctuations 
in his health, Randolph was certainly not himself. In 
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1820, when his extravagant conduct at the funeral of 
Commodore Stephen Decatur attracted general attention, 
his mental faculties were beyond doubt gravely affected. 
In the month of April in that year he walked into the 
United States Branch Bank at Richmond and asked for 
writing materials with which to make out a check. When 
they were given to him, he dipped his pen in the ink and, 
finding that it was black, asked for red ink, saying, “I 
now go for blood.” He filled the check up and asked 
Mr. Anderson, the bank cashier, to sign it. Mr. Anderson 
refused, and, after importuning him for some time to 
change his mind, Randolph called for black ink, and signed 
John Randolph of Roanoke, X, his mark. He then called 
for the porter and sent the check to a Mr. Taylor’s for the 
purpose of paying an account." 


“One day,”’ says Mr. Anderson, ‘‘I was passing along the 
street when Mr. Randolph hailed me in a louder voice than 
usual. The first question he asked me was whether I knew ofa 
good ship in the James River in which he could get a passage 
for England. I told him there were no ships here fit for his 
accommodation; and that he had better go to New York and 
sail from that port. ‘Do you think,’ said he, ‘I would give my 
money to those who are ready to make my negroes cut my 
throat—if I cannot go to England from a Southern port I will 
not go at all.’ I then endeavored to think of the best course 
for him to take and told him there was a ship in the river. He 
asked the name of the ship. I told him it was the Henry Clay. 
He threw up his arms and exclaimed: ‘Henry Clay! No, sir! 
I will never step on the planks of a ship of that name!’ He 
then appointed to meet me at the bank at 9 o’clock. He 
came at the hour, drew several checks, exhausted his funds 
in the bank and asked me for a settlement of his account, say- 
ing he had no longer any confidence in the State Banks and 
not much in the Bank of the United States; and that he would 
draw all his funds out of the bank and put them in English 
guineas—that there was no danger of them.’’? 
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Testifying in the Randolph will litigation as to the 
difference between the insanity of Randolph in 1818 and 
1820 and his insanity in 1831 and 1832, Judge Leigh 
said: 


“There were two previous periods when I had seen him as I 
thought out of his mind—the first was, I think, in 1818 and the 
second the summer after the death of Commodore Decatur, 
which was, I believe, in 1820. In the first period, his derange- 
ment seemed to be an extreme religious excitement, and, 
although I believe his mind was disordered, yet I doubt 
whether he was then incompetent to manage his affairs or to 
make a will. He was during this period remarkably mild in 
his manners and seemed most anxious to bring about a re- 
conciliation with all with whom he had a difference; and he 
was much more attentive to the management of his negroes 
and plantation than I ever knew him to be at any other period 
before or since. He seemed to have laid aside or mastered all 
the asperity of his character, nor do I know, nor have I heard, 
that he exhibited during this period any violent passion but 
on two occasions. On one of these occasions, I heard he took 
offence at a stranger who, at his table, proposed to buy of him 
one of his servants who was waiting on the table, and that 
then he exhibited the extremity of passion; threatening and 
perhaps attempting to shoot the man. Mr. Edward Cabell 
was, according to the information I have received, then 
present. And, in October in the same year in Lynchburg, he 
exhibited violent resentment towards Mr. Christopher Clark. 
During the same period, as I have heard and have no doubt, he 
used to collect his negroes together on Sunday and read to 
them portions of the Bible which he endeavored to explain to 
them by verbal remarks. And, during the same period, when- 
ever I was at his house, he had prayers, night and morning, at 
which his house servants were always present. The disorder 
of his mind in 1820 was, in my opinion, much more obvious, 
and was of a totally different character—exhibiting at almost 
all times angry and vindictive feelings, with few exceptions, 
against most of his acquaintances and persons with whom he 
had any intercourse. And, during the height of the malady, 
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I did not then, nor do I now, think he was competent to do any 
important business.’’* 


Thomas H. Benton testified in the Randolph will litiga- 
tion that during the winter of 1821 to 1822 he saw in 
Randolph “‘indications of high excitement and of unsettled 
mind, amounting as he believed to mental alienation.”’ 
The tokens of mental unsoundness, he thought, ‘were 
extreme talking, sleeplessness, and giving undue, or even 
mysterious, importance to trifles.”’ 


“He talked almost incessantly,” Benton declared. “‘I 
remember a particular instance of seven hours at a time—from 
4 in the afternoon until 11 at night. His talk was always 
beautiful and brilliant, but out of place, and too much of it, 
and wholly different from what it had been the winter before.’’? 


Benton further testified that, when Randolph returned 
from England in 1822, he was ‘‘calm, self-possessed, poised, 
everything right, natural, and proper.”’* Referring to 
Randolph’s chronic ill-health, and to his testimony in the 
will case, Benton also makes these additional observations 
on his sanity in his Thirty Years’ View: 


“Such life-long suffering must have its effect on the temper 
and on the mind; and it had on his, bringing the temper often 
to the querulous mood and the state of his mind sometimes to 
the question of insanity—a question which became judicial 
after his death when the validity of his will came to be con- 
tested. I had my opinion on the point and gave it responsibly 
in a deposition, duly taken to be read on the trial of the will, 
and in which a belief in his insanity at several specified periods 
was fully expressed; with the reasons for the opinion. I had 
good opportunities of forming an opinion; living in the same 
, * Coalter’s Exor. vs. Randolph’s Exor., Clk’s office, Cir. Ct., Petersburg, 
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house with him several years; having his confidence and seeing 
him at all hours of the day and night. It also on several 
occasions became my duty to study the question with a view 
to govern my own conduct under critical circumstances. 
Twice he applied to me to carry challenges for him. It would 
have been inhuman to have gone out with a man not in his 
right mind, and critical to one’s self, as any accident on the 
ground might seriously compromise the second. My opinion 
was fixed of occasional temporary aberrations of mind; and, 
during such periods, he would do and say strange things, but 
always in his own way, not only method but genius in his 
fantasies; nothing to bespeak a bad heart but only exaltation 
and excitement. The most brilliant talk that I ever heard 
from him came forth on such occasions—a flow for hours (at one 
time 7 hours) of copious wit and classic allusion—a perfect 
scattering of the diamonds of the mind. I heard a friend 
remark on one of these occasions: ‘He has wasted intellectual 
jewelry enough here this evening to equip many speakers for 
great orations.’ I once sounded him on the delicate point of 
his own opinion of himself; of course, when he was in a per- 
fectly natural state, and when he had said something to permit 
an approach to such a subject. It was during his last visit to 
Washington two winters before he died. It was in my room, 
in the gloom of the evening light, as the day was going out, 
and the lamps not lit—no one present but ourselves—he 
reclining on a sofa, silent and thoughtful, speaking but seldom 
and I only in reply, I heard him repeat, as if to himself, these 
lines from Johnson (which in fact I had often heard from him 
before) on ‘Senility and Imbecility,’ which show us life under 
its most melancholy forms: 


“Tn life’s last scenes, what prodigies surprise! 
Fears of the brave and follies of the wise. 
From Marlborough’s eyes the streams of dotage flow, 
And Swift expires a driv’ller and a show!’ 


When he had thus repeated these lines, which he did with deep 
feeling, and in slow and measured cadence, I deemed it excus- 
able to make a remark of a kind which I had never ventured on 
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before, and said: ‘Mr. Randolph, I have several times heard 
you repeat these lines as if they could have an application to 
yourself, while no person can have less reason to fear the fate 
of Swift.’ I said this to sound him and to see what he thought 
of himself. His answer was: ‘I have lived in dread of insan- 
ity.’ That answer was the opening of a sealed book—revealed 
to me the source of much mental agony that I had seen him 
undergo. I did deem him in danger of the fate of Swift, and 
from the same cause, as judged by his latest and greatest 
biographer, Sir Walter Scott.’’? 


An interesting note to a part of these words might be 
made of the fact that, in a letter to Judge Brooke, Henry 
Clay, after his duel with Randolph in 1826, said that the 
only thing which had made him hesitate about challenging 
Randolph was his misgivings as to Randolph’s sanity.’ 
More than one expression in Randolph’s letters bears out 
the idea that he carried about with him a brooding fear of 
insanity; and, when he had recovered from one of his 
spells of mental aberration, no one was more cognizant 
than he of what his true condition had been. Dr. Thomas 
Robinson testified in the Randolph will litigation that, 
when Randolph passed through Petersburg in 1833 on his 
way to Philadelphia, he told the doctor that, since the 
latter had last seen him, he had been ‘‘stark mad, as well 
entitled to a cell in Swift’s hospital as anyone who had 
ever occupied one’’; and “‘that he felt conscious that he 
had not entirely recovered as yet, but confident of ulti- 
mate and perfect recovery.’’3 

In the year 1826, Randolph was again overtaken by the 
foul fiend who pursued him (to use his own phrase). It 
was in that year that he made the long and multifarious, 
though brilliant, and, in some instances, sagacious, 
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speeches in the Senate which helped his party enemies in 
the Virginia Legislature to compass his defeat, as a candi- 
date for re-election. As usual, his loss of mind was con- 
comitant with a very low state of physical health. On 
Feb. 27, 1826, he said in a letter: ‘‘The fever and the toast 
and water (I touch nothing else) keeps me more intoxi- 
cated (exhilarated rather) than two bottles of champagne.”’ 
It is a curious fact that, when testifying in the Randolph 
will litigation, no recognition could be extorted from John 
C. Calhoun of the fact that Randolph had ever been sub- 
ject to spells of insanity. The dark future of the South 
had been irradiated by several of Randolph’s speeches too 
warningly for a man, to whom that future meant so much, 
to push Randolph aside as a crack-brained Cassandra. 
‘“Mr. Randolph,” Calhoun said, “‘was generally regarded 
as a man of remarkable genius and great brilliancy, with 
uncommon sagacity and keenness in debate, and distin- 
guished colloquial powers.’’ Calhoun further testified 
that he had no recollection of any act or word of Randolph 
which induced him to suspect him of insanity, or of such 
aberrations of mind, permanent or occasional, as would 
incapacitate him to make a will or contract or to manage 
his private affairs. The most that he could say was that 
Randolph was more excited at some periods than at others; 
more so than was usual with most men; that he was most 
excited about the period of the death of Commodore De- 
catur (in 1820) and during the discussion of the Panama 
Question in the Senate during the session of 1825-26 
(when Calhoun presided over the Senate as Vice-President, 
and sat as motionless as a figure of bronze or marble, while 
Randolph was speaking hour after hour). But Calhoun 
also testified that he had never, as he recollected, had 
any correspondence with Randolph except in the form 
of casual and ordinary notes; that the intercourse be- 
tween him and Randolph generally was as a rule not 
more intimate than that which usually exists between 
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persons standing in similar official and political rela- 
tions, and was, therefore, of a nature to afford him but few 
opportunities for observing his peculiar character, temper, 
habits of life and deportment towards his personal friends 
other than such as were afforded by such relations. * 

The dementia of 1826 culminated, during that year, 
when Randolph was at sea, on his way to England, in a 
scandalous altercation between him and Captain Baldwin 
of the packet-ship, Alexander, which got into the news- 
papers, and, doubtless, did his standing as an United 
States Senator no little harm. 

One night, the Captain found him upon deck, conversing 
with Mr. Matthews, the second mate. In a newspaper 
statement, Randolph said that the first intimation that he 
had of the Captain’s prese.ce was an “‘abrupt, angry, and 
insolent reprimand for violating the discipline of the 
ship by speaking to the officer on watch”’; which, with the 
proper allowance for a nature that readily magnified 
social offenses, was, doubtless, true enough, if Randolph 
was not too distracted at the time to remember the cir- 
cumstances accurately; for the salt ocean and not rose- 
water, as we all know, is the element on which the autocrat 
of the quarter-deck sails; and that this sea-dog was as 
jealous of his authority as most members of his class is 
attested by the fact that, in his newspaper reply to Ran- 
dolph, he made distinctly more than he might have done 
of Randolph’s answer to his threat to make him respon- 
sible to him when they got ashore, ‘‘ Barking dogs do not 
bite.”’ But it is only just to Captain Baldwin to recall 
exactly what he had to say about Randolph on this voyage 
in his statement; nor ought it to discredit Randolph to do 
so; because, on the whole voyage, his manifestations of 
mental irresponsibility were such as to remind us with 
singular precision of some of the forms that his insanity 
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assumed during the winter of 1831-1832. The Captain 
says that, before the Alexander sailed trom Newcastle, 
Randolph refused to pay any steamboat fare to Philadel- 
phia because he had been taken to Philadelphia against 
his will; that this fare was actually paid by one of Ran- 
dolph’s fellow-passengers ‘‘to prevent difficulty or deten- 
tion’’; that, no sooner had Randolph gained the deck of 
the Alexander at Newcastle, than he proceeded to give 
vent to the irritation awakened in him by hearing one 
passenger ask another whether Mr. Randolph had paid 
his steamboat fare; that, when Randolph got to sea, his 
querulous disposition manifested itself in such a variety 
of ways as to defy description; that it mainly exhibited 
itself in contradiction, severity of remark, profanity, 
vulgarity, and even obscenity; that, indeed, as regards the 
latter, such was his language that the two gentlemen pas- 
sengers, who had their families with them, actually desired 
the Captain to have a separate table for the ladies in their 
own cabin; and that the Captain was obliged to assure 
them that, if Randolph did not mend his manners, he 
should have another apartment and table for his own 
private use. Captain Baldwin, after thus cleverly pre- 
venting Randolph from making an isolated occurrence of 
his colloquy with him, takes up that incident in these 
words: 


‘Out of such conduct, which was either alienation of mind or 
influence of drink, grew the affair on deck, which he (Randolph) 
has so generously requested should be taken and judged by 
itself without any irrelevant matter. This irrelevant matter is 
nothing more or less than general abuse of everything and 
everybody. It was his custom to go upon deck late at night, 
and there interfere with the discipline of the ship by diverting 
the attention of officers, helmsmen and watch; a practice which 
neither master nor passengers, as far as my experience goes, 
will approve; nor, while I am governed by my present views 
of duty to my owners, my passengers and myself, will I 
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permit. On this occasion, I politely requested him not to do 
so, and was treated in the vulgar manner he has publicly 
acknowledged. The officer of the deck afterwards told me he 
remained in the precise position I left him for half an hour 
with a large hunting knife in his hand; and I was also told that 
he said in the ladies’ cabin that but for the presence of the 
officer and helmsman he would have ripped the Captain 
pee 

Captain Baldwin also stated that all his passengers, 
except Randolph, expressed their desire, as soon as the 
Alexander should arrive at Liverpool, to sign a paper, 
declaring their entire satisfaction with his conduct 
throughout the affair.* 

It should be remembered, too, that, even when Ran- 
dolph was not actually demented, his mind was often 
acidulated by the bitter despondency which frequently 
precedes or follows dementia. It was at remote and iso- 
lated Roanoke, where there was little to divert his atten- 
tion from his physical and mental suffering, where the 
dense primeval woods shut in the two rude habitations in 
which he lived like prison walls, where the foxes, hares, 
squirrels, and hermit thrushes came up fearlessly to his 
very windows, and the click of a fly-catcher’s mandibles, 
closing down on an insect in midair, could be heard on a 
quiet summer afternoon many feet away, that he was 
most frequently a prey to the deepest dejection and the 
darkest misanthropy. In the whole range of prose 
literature, it would be difficult to find anyone who has ever 
played upon the single string of human misery with so 
many variations as he does in his letters. In that field of 
performance, with his acute sensibility, his fertile fancy, 
and his vivid imagination he is a Paganini unapproached 
and unapproachable. 

Poor Roanoke! seated in a rolling and picturesque 
country, on one of the hills overlooking the Staunton 
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River, which Randolph called the Brown Mountains, * 
in contrast with the Blue Ridge of his Piedmontese friend, 
Francis W. Gilmer, and maintained by an extensive and 
fertile estate, it might with a woman’s touch, the voices 
of children, and the blessings of health have been a happy 
home, even though the nearest post-office to it—Charlotte 
Court House—was 12 or 13 miles away, and Richmond 
a three days’ journey. Replying to a letter, in which 
Randolph had given him a description of his log-cabin 
and the forest around it, Francis Scott Key, weary with 
the drudgery and the chicane of the bar, said: 


“T could not help smiling at the painting you have given 
me of Roanoke—laudat diversa sequentes. To me it seemed 
just such a shelter as I should wish to creep under, 


‘“A boundless contiguity of shade, 
Where rumor of oppression and deceit 
Might never reach me more.’’’? 


But these were not the feelings of a man who was such 
a sufferer that, for a large part of his life, it was impossible 
for him to be at peace anywhere. On Dec. 21, 1819, 
Randolph wrote to Theodore Dudley from Washington: 


‘“‘T would be glad to hear something of my affairs at home; 
although I left it without a desire ever to see it again. For 
the first time in my life, a vague idea of quitting it forever 
floated through my mind—one that my engagements will 
probably forbid me to execute. I would not leave it 
dishonorably.’’3 


Some 16 months later, Randolph wrote to the same 
correspondent: 


“You speak of my leaving this place as if it were in my power 
to do it at will. Unless I could find a purchaser for it, I must 
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remain a prisoner here, probably for the brief remainder of my 
life. Although entirely unable to attend to my affairs, I have 
twice mounted my horse and rode down to Col. C’s [Carring- 
ton’s] and staid all night, being unable to endure the want. of 
society any longer. ... If I did not fear tiring out the 
welcome of my friends, I would go to Amelia for a week or 
ten days; (a) and yet the return would be but so much the 
more bitter. Use reconciles me to it a little; but the first few 
days after I get home are almost intolerable.’’? 


In an earlier letter, he had said to Theodore Dudley: 
‘You know the savage solitude in which I live; into which 
I have been driven to seek shelter.”’? About the same time 
he referred to Roanoke, in a letter to Dr. Brockenbrough, 
as his “‘lonely and savage’’ habitation; adding that he 
led a life of seclusion there unchequered by a single ray 
of enjoyment. 3 

Repeatedly in his letters to different correspondents, he 
compares himself at Roanoke with Robinson Crusoe on 
his desert island. In a letter to his niece, he spoke of 
himself as a “wild man of the woods” *; (0) and in another 
letter he said: “Here then I must live, and here I must 
die, ‘a lone and banished man.” ?® In still another 
letter, he declared that he remained at Roanoke and looked 
at the trees until he almost conceited himself a dryad.® “TI 
vegetate like the trees around me,” was an expression of his 
in writing to Dr. Brockenbrough. Even the cool, green 
crown of these trees, so grateful in a warm climate, cast only 
a heavy oppressive shadow over his spirits; yet, when he re- 
turned on one occasion from Washington to Roanoke, and 
found that one of his overseers had cut down a tree, near one 
of the two houses in which he dwelt, he is said to have asked 
him sharply why he cut it down; and, when told because it 
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was in the way of the house, to have exclaimed impatiently : 
“Why did you not remove the house?” 


“You do not over rate the solitariness of the life I lead here,” 
he wrote to Theodore Dudley. ‘‘It is dreary beyond con- 
ception except by the actual sufferer. I can only acquiesce in 
it as the lot in which I have been cast by the good providence 
of God and endeavor to bear it and the daily increasing infirmi- 
ties which threaten total helplessness as well as I may. ‘Many 
long weeks have passed since you heard from me.’ And why 
should I write? To say that I had made another notch in my 
tally? Or to enter upon the monotonous list of grievances 
mentally and bodily, which egotism itself could scarcely bear 
to relate, and none other to listen to. You say truly, ‘There 
is no substitute’ for what you name ‘that can fill the heart.’ 
The bitter conviction has long ago rushed upon my own and 
arrested its function; not that it is without its paroxysms 
which I thank Heaven itself alone is conscious of. Perhaps, 
I am wrong to indulge in this vein; but I must write thus 
or not at all. No punishment except remorse can exceed the 
misery I feel. My heart swells to bursting at past recollec- 
tions; and, as the present is without enjoyment, so is the future 
without hope; so far at least as respects this world.’’* 


We should grow sick of Randolph’s incessant repinings 
and moans at Roanoke if he did not make wretchedness 
such a musical thing; but how can we get out of patience 
with a man who could run his hands over the whole key- 
board of his own unhappiness, from lassitude to loneliness, 
from loneliness to misery, and from misery to Stygian 
despair, and yet give as melodious an accent to every sigh 
or groan as if he were but an academic votary of the tune- 
ful Nine singing unreal sorrows? 


‘““My best respects to Mrs. B.,”’ he wrote to Dr. Brocken- 
borough from Roanoke in the summer of 1819. ‘‘ These glar- 
ing long days make me think of her. I lie in bed as long as I 
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can to shorten them and keep my room darkened. Perhapsa 
straight waistcoat would not be amiss. .... Farewell. If 
we ever meet again it must be here. Should I ever get in 
reach of a ship bound to any foreign land, I will endeavor to 
lose sight of this forever.”’* 


Occasionally, from the mere vacancy of his existence 
he would go to bed by seven o’clock in the evening. And 
when did the tedium vite ever dye a letter more deeply 
than it does this one to Elizabeth T. Coalter? 


“Roanoke, Oct. 10, 1828. 
‘“My DEAR CHILD, 


“T write not only because you request it, but because it seems 
to fill up a half hour in my tedious day. No life can be more 
cheerless than mine. Shall I give you a specimen? One day 
serves for all. At daybreak, I take a large tumbler of milk 
warm from the cow, after which, but not before, I get a refresh- 
ing nap. I rise as late as possible on system and walk before 
breakfast about half a mile. After breakfast, I ride over the 
same beaten track and return ‘too weary for my dinner,’ which 
I eat without appetite, to pass away the time. Before dark, I 
go to bed, after having drunk the best part of a bottle of 
Madeira, or the whole of a bottle of Hermitage. Wine is my 
chief support. There is no variety in my life; even my morn- 
ing’s walk is over the same ground; weariness and lassitude are 
my portion. I feel deserted by the whole world, and a more 
dreary and desolate existence than mine was never known 
by man. Even our incomparably fine weather has no effect 
upon my spirits.’’? 


As he advanced in life, he fell away from all the pas- 
times at Roanoke, one by one, which had given him the 
most pleasure at Bizarre and Roanoke. 


“T have had a visit from a Struldbug—old Mr. Archibald 
B.,” he wrote to Dr. Brockenborough in 1827. ‘It almost 
made me resolve never to leave my own plantation again. . . . 
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I have been obliged to give up riding on horseback altogether. 
It crucified me, and I did not get over a ride of two miles in the 
course of the whole day. I will stay at home and take your 
prescription.’’? 


He was not to give up riding entirely yet by any means; 
but his zesc for it was passing. What, however, was there 
to take him out riding, when even on another fine day in 
October in the benignant climate of Roanoke he could 
bring back no reflections more cheerful than these? After 
observing in a letter to his niece that, when a boy, he wasa 
huge admirer of the poet Thomson, but that, as his taste 
had become more chastened, he had revolted at Thomson’s 
“turgid pomposity,” he said: 


‘Neither am I a painter nor a poet; and Heaven knows Iam 
not now romantic. Yet, like you, lam anenthusiastic devotee 
of nature, and this is my favorite season. If anything could 
have aroused me from my lassitude, it would have been the 
heavenly weather of the last, my favorite, month [October]. 
My sole gratification has consisted in admiring the forest 
scenery in my solitary rides; indeed, it is nowhere seen in higher 
perfection than from my own door. ‘There is a pleasure in the 
pathless woods. ... The trees are half leafless, and, as they 
shed their remaining honors, they forcibly remind me of my 
own approaching destiny.’’” 


Long before this, he had complained in a letter to Dr. 
Brockenbrough that he had lost his relish for reading. 
This last letter is a kind of pot pourri made up of all the 
sensations felt by a ‘‘soul out of taste’’ with the world, to 
use a term borrowed by Randolph from the sick when 
speaking of their mouths after a fever. 


“T am here completely hors du monde,” he said. ‘‘My 
neighbor ——, with whom I have made a violent effort to 
establish an intercourse, has been here twice by invitation: 


‘Roanoke, June 12, 1827, Garland, v. 2, 292. 
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W. Leigh as often on his way to court; and, on Saturday, I 
was agreeably surprised by stumbling on Frank Gilmer, who 
was wandering to and fro in the woods seeking my cabin. He 
left on Tuesday for his brother’s in Henry. Except my stand- 
ing dish, you have my whole society for nine weeks. On the 
terms by which I hold it, life is a curse from which I would 
willingly escape if I knew where to fly. I have lost my relish 
for reading; indeed, I could not devour even the Corsair with 
the zest that Lord Byron’s pen generally inspires. It is very 
inferior to the Giaour or the Bride. The character of Conrad 
is unnatural. Blessed with his mistress, he had no motive for 
desperation.’’* 


In later letters, he speaks again of his distaste for 
reading and his plantation affairs. ‘“‘Even Shakespeare 
and Milton have lost their empire over me,’’ he wrote to 
Elizabeth T. Coalter in 1822, and then he quotes: “‘Still 
drops some joy from withering life away.’’? On March 
31, 1825, he wrote to Francis W. Gilmer that, though 
after a journey more toilsome and perilous than a voyage 
across the Atlantic, he had reached “‘his dreary and 
desolate habitation on March 22, he had not yet had 
strength and courage enough to visit any of his planta- 
tions.’’3 On another occasion, he mentions the fact that 
he had not visited his Bushy Forest estate on the Little 
Roanoke, which was only about ten or twelve miles from 
Roanoke, for some two and a half years. He also lost 
heart for the shooting, to which he had once been so 
eagerly addicted. ‘‘My good friend,’’ he wrote to Dr. 
Brockenbrough in 1828, “I am sick, body and mind. I 
am without a single resource except the workings of my 
own fancy. Fine as the weather is, and has been, all this 
month, I have not drawn a trigger.’’4 In another letter 
to Elizabeth T. Coalter, he says: 


* Roanoke, July 15, 1814, Garland, v. 2, 42. 
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“The face of nature gives plain indication of the approach 
of autumn, my once favorite season; but it now comes over me 
in shudderings and misgivings. My useless gun hangs over 
the fireplace, my dogs in vain invite me to the field in language 
more expressive than words, and my horses, like their master, 
grow asthmatick from want of exercise.’’! 


Sometimes, as is true of other men when the world is 
not served up to them with just the condiments which they 
desire, he fancied that he despised it. 


“‘T can no longer imagine any state of things under which I 
should not be wretched,’”’ he wrote to Dr. Brockenbrough in 
1827. ‘‘I mean a possible state. J am unable to enter into 
the conceptions and views of those around me. They talk to 
me of grave matters, and I see children blowing bubbles.’’? 


This letter was written from Washington, but another, 
written by Randolph a few years earlier from Roanoke to 
the same friend, is in the same vein: 


““T have long been indebted to you for your letter by Mr. 
Watkins,” he said, ‘““which reminded me of those which I used 
to receive from you some years ago, when I was not so entirely 
unable as I am now to make a suitable return to my correspond- 
ents. I feel most seriously this incapacity and deplore it, but, 
for the life of me, I cannot rouse myself to take an interest in 
the affairs of this ‘trumpery world,’ as ‘the Antiquary’ calls it, 
and with a curious felicity of expression; for it is upon a larger 
scale what a strolling play-house is upon a smaller, all outside 
show and tinsel, and frippery, and wretchedness. There are 
to be sure a few, a very few, who are what they seem to be. 
But this ought to concern me personally as little as any one; for 
I have no intercourse with those around me. I often mount 
my horse and sit upon him ten or fifteen minutes, wishing to 
go somewhere but not knowing where to ride; for I would 
escape any where from the incubus that weighs me down, body 
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and soul; but the fiend follows me ‘ex croupa.’ You can have 
no conception of the intenseness of this wretchedness, which 
in its effect on my mind I can compare to nothing but that of a 
lump of ice on the pulse of the wrist, which I have tried when a 
boy. And why do I obtrude all this upon you? Because from 
the fulness of the heart the mouth speaketh. I can be and am 
silent for days and weeks together, except on indifferent 
subjects; but, if I address myself to a friend, the misery that 
preys upon me will not be suppressed. The strongest con- 
siderations of duty are barely sufficient to prevent me from 
absconding to some distant country, where I might live and die 
unknown. There is a selfishness in our occupations and 
pursuits, after the first gloss of youth has worn off, that 
hardens us against our fellow-men. This I now know to be 
the necessary consequence of our nature, but it is not, therefore, 
the less revolting. I had hoped to divert the gloom that 
overhangs me by writing this letter at the instigation of old 
Quashee, but I struggle against it in vain. Is it not Dr. 
Johnson who says that to attempt ‘to think it down 
is madness’ ?’’* 


In 1828, the fiend was still following Randolph ex croupa, 
for he wrote to Elizabeth T. Coalter from Roanoke in that 
year: “My excellent friend, Mr. William Leigh, who lay 
here last night, left me this morning. Even his presence 
seemed hardly to exercise any power over the foul fiend 
that annoys me.’’? And, occasionally, Randolph’s lan- 
guage is that of the blackest dejection. ‘‘I shall be found 
dead here one of these days like a rat in a hole,’’ he wrote 
to Elizabeth T. Coalter from Roanoke in 1823.3 But, if 
Randolph was more unhappy, on the whole, when he was 
at Roanoke than when he was elsewhere, it was only be- 
cause at Roanoke he had more time to brood over his 
unhappiness and to be dogged by blue devils. There are 
letters written by him from Richmond and Washington 
that are fully as sad and splenetic as any that he ever 
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wrote from Roanoke. It was from Richmond and not 
Roanoke that he wrote to Key in 1814: ‘‘In short, I hope 
that there is not another creature in the world as unhappy 
as myself.”’* And it was from Washington, and not 
Roanoke, that he wrote to Elizabeth T. Coalter about 
Feb. 26, 1823: ‘Your letters constitute my almost only 
resource against the dark spirit that persecutes me.’’? 
It was from Washington, too, that he wrote to Theodore 
Dudley: ‘I am glad to hear that you spend your time so 
agreeably. Mine isspent in unintermitting misery.’’3 The 
truth is that, despite the forbidding terms in which Ran- 
dolph often spoke of the solitude and rudeness of his 
Roanoke home and the frequency with which he an- 
nounced his intention of living abroad, he entertained 
decidedly mixed feelings about the place, even after his 
life had fallen into the sere and yellow leaf of an all too 
precocious old age. Writing from Washington on Dec. 
21, 1819, he said: ‘‘Here I find myself zsolé almost as 
entirely as at Roanoke, for the quiet of which (although I 
left it without a desire ever to see it again) I have some- 
times panted; or rather to escape from the scenes around 
me.’’4 Some six years later, he wrote to Elizabeth T. 
Coalter: ‘‘ Your thoughts on home are beautiful and just. 
I, too, have my thoughts on the same subject; although 
not the same thoughts. Lonely, and (at times) irksome, 
asitis, | wish I could pass my winter at my home'’;”’ and, 
two days later, he wrote to the same niece that the time 
was drawing near for his departure from home and that he 
would leave it with great reluctance.® But what could 
more strikingly illustrate the composite nature of his 
feelings about Roanoke than this remarkable entry in 
one of his journals, under the date of Feb. 21, 1819: 
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“This day left my wretched and solitary home. Would 
it were never toreturn. Impious wish!’’* If for no other 
reason, he was reconciled at times to Roanoke for the 
reasons that he gave to his niece in 1821: 


“T am much obliged to you, my dear, for the kind interest 
you express in my comfort, but I have been so much 
accustomed to solitude as to have become seasoned to it and 
am gradually losing all relish for society, like the poor old man 
who, on his liberation from prison, requested to be carried 
back to his cell, where he had worn away the best years of 
his life.’’? 


The character of the two dwellings occupied by Ran- 
dolph at Roanoke, one inherited and the other built by 
him, was hardly calculated to endear that place to him as 
a home; but he was as scrupulously neat in his care of 
them as he was in the care ot his person. ‘‘His modest 
dwellings,’’ declared John Randolph Bryan, his godson, 
who was frequently under his roof at Roanoke, in a letter 
published in the Richmond Dispatch on May 20, 1878, 
‘“were more free from everything that could soil a house 
or yard than any other place I ever saw; no fowls of any 
kind were allowed on his premises; nor was a horse per- 
mitted to graze in his yard; flies shunned the place.’’ 
Indeed, they might well have done so, for Randolph had 
such an intense aversion to them that we can almost 
imagine him, like the Emperor Domitian, giving himself 
up in his hours of relaxation to spitting them upon a bod- 
kin. (a) 

Randolph evidently had a good ménage at Roanoke, 
because on Oct. 9, 1829, when he was in attendance upon 
the sessions of the Virginia Convention of that year, his 
friend James Hamilton, of South Carolina, lauded Roa- 
noke in these terms in a letter to Martin Van Buren: 
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“T write you from the residence of our eccentric and gifted 
friend, where, by the delegated hospitality of his faithful and 
kind domestics, we have been detained for two days. His 
whole establishment is so unique that it is worth going a 
hundred miles to see; so much simplicity combined with so 
much elegance, and with all the most cheering plenty spread 
everywhere. I found a mandatory letter from him for me at 
[the] court house insisting on my stopping to refresh myself, 
children and horses, and greatly have we been recruited by the 
comforts of his homestead.’’? 


This letter certainly indicates that there was no lack of 
comfort and good cheer at Roanoke. In the Diary, there 
are references to fruit trees, butchered animals, and ice, 
which tend to show that Roanoke furnished all the cheap 
supplies, that, together with the domestic service peculiar 
to slavery, did so much to give the old Virginia plantation 
its reputation for abundant, if not super-abundant, hos- 
pitality. There are few references in Randolph’s writings 
to his vegetable garden, but what he had to say in one of 
his letters, from which we have already quoted, about his 
asparagus, is,enough to convince us that he had a good 
one; for asparagus is rarely found occupying a position of 
isolated excellence in a kitchen garden. (a) Dr. James 
Waddel Alexander says that Randolph never would allow 
a carpet to be on his floors at Roanoke’; but this was a 
mistake. At any rate, the Diary shows that he bought 
some carpets or rugs at Kidderminster itself on April 15, 
1822, when he wasin England. The Diary shows too that 
he had a considerable amount of fine silver, and Hugh 
Blair Grigsby expressed the opinion that his library was 
‘‘the most respectable collection of pure literature made by 
any of our eminent statesmen in Virginia since the Revo- 
lution.” His books at Roanoke were what we might 
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expect of a man whose stores of knowledge were derived 
from the best books of all ages, and whose intellect had 
been so exquisitely educated by them that, even when he 
was insane in 1832, there was no fault to be found with the 
elegant diction which still flowed from his lips.*_ The only 
respect, in the opinion of Grigsby, who had Randolph’s 
love of books himself, in which the Randolph library was 
deficient, was in its lack of scientific works. ” 

But, all the same, Roanoke must have been in many 
regards a bare and sombre place of residence for a man of 
Randolph’s wealth and social accomplishments; retained 
by him only because the Roanoke estate, as he was in the 
habit of saying, had never belonged to anyone except the 
Red Indians and his ancestors; and because the burden of 
the British debt, which he had inherited in early life, made 
it imperatively necessary for him to cultivate habits of 
economy so long that when, despite the deceit which 
lurked in the value of a slave plantation, he had become 
easier in his circumstances, he found himself more inclined 
to absorb the lands of his neighbors around Roanoke than 
to build himself a handsome residence. (a) Ina letter to 
Theodore Dudley, he speaks of this home as their ‘‘little 
cabin.”’4 On another occasion, he concludes a letter to 
Theodore by saying: ‘‘I write this by candle light in our 
solitary cabin with the back of the only pen in the 
house.”’5 This was certainly a sad state of destitution 
for « man whose pen was hardly less prolific of words than 
his tongue. 

Apparently, there was no such thing as a flower garden 
or a flower bed at Roanoke. The nearest approach to 
anything of the sort, so far as we are aware, is mentioned 
in a letter to Theodore Dudley, in which Randolph said: 

* Testimony of Wm. Leigh in Coalter’s Exor. vs. Randolph’s Exor., Clk’s 
Office, Cir. Ct., Petersburg, Va. 
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“Pray plant some Sweet Briar and Swamp Roses’’?; 
anemic flowers which grew wild almost anywhere in 
Charlotte County. 

Describing Roanoke, with which he was thoroughly 
familiar, Wm. H. Elliott, a schoolmate of Tudor Ran- 
dolph, says: ‘‘The house was so completely and closely 
environed by trees and underwood of original growth that 
it seemed to have been taken by the top and let down into 
the bosom of a dense virgin forest.’’? The fullest descrip- 
tion of the place, so far as our knowledge goes, is one given 
by Captain Harrison Robinson, of Danville, Va., who did 
not visit the spot, however, until six years after the death 
of Randolph. 


“In 1839,” he says, ‘being a student at Hampden-Sydney 
College, I visited, in company with several fellow-students, 
the residence of John Randolph, of Roanoke. His will being 
at that time the subject of litigation, his estate appeared to be 
in a condition of neglect. The grounds surrounding the 
dwelling were entirely destitute of ornament. The negro, 
John, who had been Mr. Randolph’s body-servant and con- 
stant attendant for many years, received us and showed us the 
objects of interest connected with the place. 

‘‘There were two buildings, one a log house with two rooms, 
the floor raised but a foot or two above the ground, of a style 
and material the rudest, and such as belonged to the poorest 
class of white persons in the rural districts of Virginia. The 
single door opened into the sitting room, which communicated 
by an inner door with his bed room. The other building was 
a small framed house which stood about twenty yards off, with 
large, well-glazed windows, containing two rooms on the 
ground floor, raised a few feet above the ground, evidently 
built long after the log house, of better material and more 
civilized style of finish. John called this his master’s ‘Sum- 
mer House’; the log house his ‘Winter House.’ 

“Entering the log house, we found every article of furniture 
remaining exactly (John assured us) as it had been left by Mr. 
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Randolph at the time of his departure for Philadelphia on his 
last journey. 

“At this distance of time, many particulars which then 
interested me have escaped my recollection. The furniture, 
with the exception of a few articles, was very plain. I recollect 
his fowling pieces, pistols, etc., of exquisite manufacture; also 
his fair top boots of the best materials and finish. But that 
which I recollect with most distinctness, in regard to this 
sitting room, was a small, old fashioned mahogany stand, upon 
which laid (sic) a plain leather portfolio, a candlestick, and a 
half-consumed candle, and one or two books. John informed 
us that this stand and what was upon it remained as it was left 
by his master when he ceased reading and went to bed, the 
night before he started for Philadelphia. One of the books 
was open and laid upon the open pages, the back upwards, as 
if it had just been put down by the reader. It was a thin 
duodecimo volume, bound in discolored sheepskin. On 
examination, I was surprised to find this book was McNish on 
Drunkenness. I opened the portfolio and found writing 
paper, some blank and some manuscripts in Mr. Randolph’s 
own handwriting. I recollect particularly a sheet of foolscap 
which had not been folded, with the caption, ‘A List of My 
Principal Friends,’ followed by a list of names, numbered 1, 2, 
3, 4, &c., the numbers (if my memory be correct) running as 
high as 20. The list covered two or three pages. On the 
right hand side of the pages, opposite to each name, or to many 
of the names, were remarks indicating Mr. Randolph’s esti- 
mate of the character of the persons named, or some special 
circumstance of his history or friendship. Among the first, 
if not the first, was the name of Thomas H. Benton. . . . 

“Inthe bed room we found the furniture generally of the same 
simple description. The garments and personal apparel were 
in some instances costly and elegant. The room was ill-lighted 
and must have been badly ventilated from the small size of the 
windows, unless the cracks in the log walls aided in ventilation. 
On the wall above the bed, hung a portrait of Mr. Randolph 
(in oil). I have forgotten the name of the artist, but the 
painting was well done. I distinctly recollect the beardless, 
boyish appearance of the face. In the ‘Summer House,’ we 
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found a library of perhaps more than a thousand volumes, 
embracing many of the standard authors of pure ‘English 
undefiled,’ of choice editions and binding; also a number of 
fine engravings (without frames) and books and prints of art 
and science. I saw no musical instruments. There were 
many manuscript letters, notes and cards, invitations to 
dinners, &c., which had been received by Mr. Randolph— 
some of them from persons of the highest distinction both in 
England and America. Doubtless, many of the like kind had 
disappeared before our visit; for John made no objection, but 
rather encouraged us to take away some of the notes, invi- 
tations, cards, etc., as souvenirs of our visit.’ (a) 


Such was the home of John Randolph of Roanoke, the 
owner of 8207/4 acres of productive land in Charlotte 
County, Va., assessed at $153,419.127; of 228 acres of land 
in Halifax County, Va.3; of three small lots in Farmville, 
Va.‘; of 383 slaves of all ages,’ and, in addition to other 
farm chattels, of a stud of blooded horses worth perhaps 
$30,000. Begrudging of cash balances as the plantation 
system may have been, another measure of the profound 
despondency, in which Randolph was so often enveloped, 
may be found in the fact that, though possessed of a total 
estate, which could hardly have fallen short in value of 
$300,000 or $400,000—a large fortune for his day—he con- 
stantly spoke of himself as reduced to a condition of 
impoverishment. 

In 1827, he wrote to Dr. Brockenbrough: ‘‘If property 
in this country gave its possessor the command of money, 
I would go abroad immediately; but I feel that I am fixed 
here for life.’’7. On another occasion, during the same 
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year, he wrote to the same friend: ‘‘There are other reasons 
why I should stay at home. I have no clothes and no 
money; in fact I never was in so abject a state of misery 
and poverty since I was born.”’? In 1828, he wrote to his 
sea-captain friend, West: ‘‘I am as poor asarat.’’? And 
it must be admitted that his Congressional salary was the 
only item of income upon which he could rely with entire 
confidence. All his other means were locked up in land 
and slaves, and his returns from the one were subject to 
many contingencies, and slaves, except in his early life, 
when the first pressure of the British debt had to be met, 
he would not sell at any price; though they increased from 
year to year with a rapidity which spoke well for his good 
management and benevolence. Purchase slaves, however, 
he did whenever he needed more. 

How his plantation fared under Jefferson’s policy of 
wounding our own citizens as often as their enemies 
wounded them, we have already seen. In 1819, the 
failure of the firm of Tompkins & Murray, of Richmond, 
in whose hands he had a sum of money, caused him to 
write to Francis Scott Key: ‘By the late bankruptcies 
Iam reduced from ease and independence to debt and 
straitened circumstances. I have endeavored, in vain, to 
sell a part of my property at a reduced price to meet my 
engagements.’’ And then, too, even when there was no 
embargo to throw his corn and tobacco back upon his 
hands, and no general financial depression like that of 
1819, and no scorching drouth, he had always, as the Diary 
repeatedly shows, to reckon with the malevolent River 
Spirit which issued at times from the Staunton and 
wreaked its rage on Randolph’s fair alluvial plains. In 
1813, he wrote to Francis Scott Key: ‘‘We have been 
flooded. This river has not been so high since August, 
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1795. A vast deal of corn is destroyed; I fear I have lost 
500 barrels and 80 odd stacks of oats.’’% On another 
occasion, we find him riding about up to his saddle skirts 
in a rising flood at his Ferry Quarter, produced by a down- 
pour of rain which rendered the bridge over the Little 
Roanoke \at Mossing Ford impassable, as many another 
downpour has done in the author’s day.? Indeed, the 
caprices of\the Staunton River are a thing that can always 
be countedjupon to keep human existence along its banks 
from sinking into a state of stagnation. A remorseless, 
copper-colored sky, arid brown fields, twisted corn blades, 
and sickly, spindling tobacco plants; the rumble of distant 
thunder, the heavens slowly knitting their black brows, 
the play of the forked lightning, the rush of the wind 
through the tree tops, the retreshing, reviving rain, more 
precious in moderation than any vintage of the wine cellar, 
and, on the other hand, the long steady rainfall, unher- 
alded by the voice of thunder, or the glare of lightning, or 
the wings of the wind, which continues hour after hour 
until the hapless husbandman, listening to it, as it falls on 
his roof, like clods on a coffin, grows sick and faint with 
dismay; how familiar are these phenomena to every 
planter who knows what drouth and flood mean on a 
Staunton River estate like Roanoke! (a) 

But the profits of planting, even when unaccompanied 
by the profits of slave breeding, were not so uncertain that 
Randolph, who began with 2796 acres of land, which he 
had derived immediately, or mediately, from the estate of 
his father,? could not end with three times as many. 

Bodily and mental depression not only produced in 
Randolph disgust with Roanoke, but with his whole 
Southside Virginia environment as well. ‘‘This desert,” 
he called it in a letter to Theodore Dudley.‘ 
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“In a few years more,” he wrote to Dr. Brockenbrough, 
‘those of us who are alive will have to move off to Katntuck or 
the Massissippi, where corn can be had for 6 pence a bushel 
and pork for a penny a pound. I do not wonder at the rage 
for immigration. What do the bulk of the people get here 
that they cannot have for one-fifth of the labor in the western 
country? Surely that must be the Yahoo’s paradise, where 
he can get dead drunk for the hundredth part of a dollar.’’* 


In 1827, he wrote to Dr. Brockenbrough: 


“You say that ‘without something of the sort [cotton spin- 
ning] Richmond is done over.’ My dear friend, she is ‘done 
over’; and past recovery. She wears the facies hippocratica. 
That is not the worst—the country is also ruined—past 
redemption, body and soul—soil and mind. My friend, Mr. 
Barksdale, has resolved to sell out and leave Amelia. He is 
right, and would be so were he to give his establishment there 
away. If I live through the coming year, I too will break my 
fetters. He was almost my only resource. They have dried 
up one by one, and I am left in the desert alone.’’? 


In a letter to Francis W. Gilmer, Randolph expressed 
the opinion that, except Ireland, Southside Virginia was 
the most neglected country in the world. And, in 
another letter to Gilmer, he broke out into this gust of 
impatience with the same region: 


“My friend it will not do to compare the soft flowing 
Afton and Guy’s Cliff and Warwick Castle and Stoneleigh 
Abbey and Kenilworth with our rivers of mud and gullied 
plantations: lucus a non lucendo. For my part, I wish there 
was not another point of comparison, from which I wince more 
sorely. But, as Mrs. Honour says, ‘comparisons are odious,’ 
and we will drop them. The state of society in this country 
is intolerable; a more dreary, monotonous, joyless existence is 
not to be found than the life led by the richer part of our 
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population. I am persuaded that the slaves are happier, for 
they have some hours of recreation and merrymaking. Even 
music has no charms for their masters, and, for want of some 
sensation, whiskey and fanaticism are brought into play. The 
last music I heard was from the lips of Miss Stevens. 

“T am glad to hear that Mr. K. is ‘content with the country.°* 
I think his delight from his little daughter must have reconciled 
him to it. In any view of it, it is incomprehensible to me. 
My friends, Mr. Leigh and H. Tucker, have pressed me to go 
Over our mountains. The hope of meeting Dr. Brockenbrough 
and yourself in that dreary country could alone induce me to 
encounter its discomforts; to say nothing of those on the road. 
Travelling with us is ahard penance. In New Spainand South 
America, the traveller finds ample recompense for all his 
fatigues and privations in the grand and beautiful features of 
the country; but here——’’* 


What are we to think of a Virginian to whom even ‘‘the 
Valley’’ had become dreary? In justice to Randolph, 
however, we should add that this letter was written after 
“‘deluges of rain” had finally destroyed his tobacco crop, 
and that, in writing it, he called it a ‘‘splenetic effusion, ”’ 
a term which could be aptly applied to most of his stric- 
tures on Southside Virginia and Virginia at large, for the 
reader should realize that the cloud, which Randolph saw 
at this time, did not enfold simply Southside Virginia, 
but the whole of Virginia, if not the whole of the United 
States. Read this extract for illustration, from a letter 
written by him to his niece on July 27, 1825% 


‘“‘T had omitted to notice the mention of my late friend, 
the late Col. Wm. Morton. He was one of the last of a race 
of men that cannot be found in times like these. Perhaps, 
you may think me a querulous old man, praising past manners 
and undervaluing the present. So is Tacitus who prefers the 
state of manners under the Commonwealth to that which 
prevailed under Tiberius and his successors. 

t Roanoke, July 26, 1825, Bryan MSS, 
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“The truth is that the paper and land-jobbing systems have 
produced an entire alteration in our character. A greediness 
to get office, and, having gained, to try with how small a por- 
tion of industry and ability in the discharge of its duties we 
may hold the place; a shameful exercise of the patronage, thus 
derived, in favour of our own connexions—these and other 
blotches deform the fair face of our society. From being a 
lively, hospitable people, fond of music and dancing, we are sunk 
into gloom and fanaticisms, and the solitary joys of intoxication 
are the chief solace of multitudes. 

“The young men lounge and squirt tobacco juice and drink 
whiskey grog. The young women are too ‘serious’ to dance 
and almost to sing. So that we are sunk down into a state of 
joyless and almost monotonous existence that ought to satisfy 
no one above a Hottentot. He who has mind or soul must be 
revolted at such a state of things. Intellectual enjoyments 
there are none. Rational piety has given place to puritanical 
jargon; Atterbury and Tillotson and Barrow and Sherlock 
and South, [to] N. England sermons and trumpery ‘tracts’: 
meanwhile, the practice of Christianity, of moderation, kind- 
ness, charity, has been in the inverse ratio of its high-strained 
Calvinistic theory. Mammon is the true idol of our worship. 
The heart is with him. I see self-righteous people, who grind 
the faces of the poor, drive their slaves to the top of their speed, 
take the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, and then abuse their 
neighbors for worldly-mindness and want of religion, as if it 
were a piece of goods. They talk of getting religion as one 
would of getting a coat or hat. These people never think of 
those who cry ‘Lord, Lord,’ or of the people that ‘draweth nigh 
unto me wittheir mouth but their heart is far from me.’ By 
this time you are tired of my sermon; but mark I make no 
application.”’* 


On Christmas Day, in 1828, he takes up the same re- 
frain in another letter to his niece: 


“My DEAR CHILD: Iam glad to learn that you are cheerful 
and happy. This used to be the season of gladness and joy. 
t Roanoke, July 27, 1825, Bryan MSS. 
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But times are changed now. I am well aware that I have 
changed not less, and that no degree of merriment and festivity 
would excite in me the same hilarity that I used to feel. But, 
laying that consideration aside, or rather, after making the 
most ample allowance for it, I cannot be deceived in the fact 
that we are an altered people, and altered in my estimation 
sadly for the worse. The very slaves have become almost 
forgetful of their Saturnalia. Where now are the rousing 
‘Christmas Fires’ and merry, kind-hearted greetings of the 
by-gone times? On this day, it used to be my pride to present 
my mother with not less than a dozen partridges for an 
ample pie. The young people [became] merry and the old 
cheerful. 

“The principal cause in this change in our manners is a 
gloomy spirit of Fanaticism, which, under the name, I will not 
say mask, of religion, has overspread our land. The rational 
and manly piety of our fathers isscoffed at as hardly better 
than downright infidelity, and God is first to be invested with 
the attributes of the evil principle before he can be worshipped. 
Morality is decried as something superfluous, if not dangerous, 
to salvation, and men of the vilest moral conduct are among 
the pillars of the Church; many of themin the pulpit. Our 
people, weighed down by their public and private burdens, the 
fruits of iniquitous legislation and their own improvidence, like 
all other nations under oppression, seek in austerities of opin- 
ion or practice to propitiate Heaven. This it is that has 
peopled the deserts of upper Egypt with solitary ascetics; that 
impels the car of Juggernaut, and fills our temples of Belial and 
Mammon. Our women, such is the invariable law of this 
disease, all of them, to the neglect of their domestic duties, 
and many to the injury of their reputations, are running mad 
after popular preachers or forming themselves into clubs of 
one sort or another that only serve to gratify the love of self- 
ishness and notoriety. You judge rightly of the inestimable 
value of temper. It is worth all the rest put together. A sour 
face may cover a good heart, but its unhappy possessor will 
never confer what he does not possess. 

“T need not say that my letters are for no eye but your own. 
I have made too many enemies and am more than sufficiently 
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hated already. But the animosity of a detected hypocrite, of 
of a dupe, whose eyes you can’t open, is beyond measure.’’* 


In 1829, he wrote to Dr. Brockenbrough in these 
sweeping terms: 


“As to State politics, I do not wish to speak about them; 
the country is ruined past redemption. It is ruined in the 
spirit and character of the people. The standard of merit and 
morals has been lowered far below ‘proof.’ There is an 
abjectness of spirit that appals and disgusts me. Where 
now could we find leaders of a Revolution? The whole South 
will precipitate itself upon Louisiana and the adjoining deserts. 
Hares will huddle in the Capitol. ‘Sauve qui peut’ is my 
maxim. Congress will liberate our slaves in less than 20 
years. Adieu.’’? 


More pessimistic still is a letter written by Randolph 
to Dr. Brockenbrough a few weeks later; in which he 
quotes a striking passage from one of Macaulay’s Essays: 


““My good friend: I scratched a few lines to you on Thurs. 
day (I think) or Friday, while lying in my bed. Iam now out 
of it, and somewhat better; but I still feel the barb rankling in 
my side. Whether, or not, it be owing to the debility brought 
on by disease, I can’t contemplate the present and future 
condition of my country without dismay and utter hopeless- 
ness. I trust that I am not one of those who (as was said of a 
certain great man) are always of the opinion of the book last 
read. But I met with a passage in a review (Edinburgh) of 
the works and life of Machiavelli that strikes me with great 
force as applicable to the whole country south of Patapsco: 
‘It is difficult to conceive any situation more painful than that 
of a great man condemned to watch the lingering agony of an 
exhausted country, to tend it during the alternate fits of 
stupefaction and raving which precede its dissolution, to see 
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the signs of its vitality disappear one by one, till nothing is 
left but coldness, darkness, and corruption.’’’! 


Not infrequently, when Randolph was at Roanoke, his 
melancholy assumed the form of an intense craving for 
human society. In 1821, he wrote to Francis W. Gilmer: 


“T yearn to see and speak to somebody who is not indifferent 
or distrustful of me, and there are moments, when the arrival of 
anyone for whom I feel regard, would give me as much pleasure 
as the drawing of the great prize in the Lottery can have 
afforded your brother of the robe. ... I sometimes look 
towards my gate, not as Sir Arthur Mandour, who looked out 
upon his long, straight avenues, for there is no feeling of ennui 
in my case, but with a sense of privation of human intercourse 
and a gushing of the heart towards the individual whom I 
picture to myself as riding or driving up. If I were a poet in 
fact as well as in temperament, I would embody in verse 
‘feelings that lie too deep for tears.’ As Iam not, I must 
refer you to the Lake School whose productions I never have 
read and probably never shall.’’? 


To his niece the desire for congenial companionship 
was expressed with still greater intensity: ‘‘At this mo- 
ment,’’ he wrote to her in 1823, ‘‘I would rather see the 
face of a friend than fill a throne; but I am so unused to 
the voice of kindness that it would unman me.’’3 But it 
was true friends that he wished to see; not mere curious 
strangers, nor mere nati fruges [aut tempus] consumere. 
In 1828, he wrote to his niece: 


“Had you and your brother been alone, I should certainly 
have seen you and spent one day at least with you. But Mrs. 
C. is quite a stranger tome. I can hardly bear the gaze of the 
multitude, but I shrink from the eyes of those who know me 
only by person or reputation. It may be an improper feeling, 


t Washington, Feb. 9, 1829, Garland, v. 2, 317. 
2 Roanoke, Jul. 22, 1821, Bryan MSS. 
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but it is a deeply-seated one. Duty to the kindest of con- 
stituents alone could drive me from home. It is a heavy pen- 
ance, but light in comparison with carrying my wretched ail- 
ments into a private house. ... Again there are times when 
silence and abstraction are as necessary to me as sleep; and yet 
I can stop nowhere but at a country inn without being annoyed 
by people who seem to think it impossible that a traveller can 
be weary, or that he requires rest and refreshment.’’* 


This letter was written trom Washington, but it might 
as well have been written from Roanoke. In another 
letter to his niece, from which we have already quoted, he 
said: ‘‘The people whom I see are made of wood and wire, 
and talk like the cuckoos in a Dutch clock, mechanically; 
and even such as these I hardly see once a month.’’? It 
was this kind of people who had caused him to say to his 
niece in still another letter, written at Roanoke on a dark 
rainy day: ‘‘I bless God that I have a tight roof over my 
head, and, if no company, no bore.’’3 

Nowhere in his correspondence is the distinction which 
he maintained between visits from his friends and agree- 
able neighbors and visitations from other persons more 
clearly manifested than in one of his letters to his niece: 


‘“‘T have made up my own scheme of life for the few sands 
that remain in the glass,’’ he said. ‘‘Here I can have at 
absolute command all I want, that is attainable; accom- 
modations for my infirmities that I should be unreasonable to 
look for abroad, except in an English Inn. Not a soul visits 
me; neither do I desire the society of such as are unable to 
instruct or amuse me by their conversation, or delight me by 
their manners; and where are these to be found? . . . Thete- 
tore, I go nowhere, and give it distinctly to be understood that 
I receive none but friends. Of these Mr. Leigh is 20 miles off, 
bad road, with a ferry and dangerous ford; Mr. Barksdale 
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70, and Dr. B, 100. So far from being oppressed by solitude, 
altho’ I acknowledge that I should like a neighbor to whose 
house I could ride and take an unceremonious dinner, or who 
would partake of my family fare and afternoon pipe and bottle, 

I feel a little alarm when the click of the gate an- 
nounces the approach of a stranger. The morning ride, my 
affairs, my horses and dogs afford me ample occupation, and 
over my coffee and wine I look with pity upon this trumpery 
world, where my actions are watched and words set down 
to be repeated, not always as they are uttered. To this I 
except the presence of the very few whose company is not irk- 
some to me.’’? 


Occasionally, of course, when profoundly @ la mort 
Randolph discharged his bile, as we all are likely to do. 
under the same circumstances, in reproaches or even self- 
reproach. In 1828, he wrote to Dr. Brockenbrough: 
“For the last month, I have been sensible of a dejection of 
mind that I can’t shake off. Perhaps some interchange of 
the courtesies and civilities of life might alleviate it; but 
these are unknown in this region.’’? Less than a month 
later, he wrote again to Dr. Brockenbrough, saying: 
‘“Sometimes, in a fit of sullen indignation, I almost resolve 
to abjure all intercourse with mankind; but the yearning 
of my heart after those whom I have loved, but who, 
in the eagerness of their own pursuits, seem to have 
cast me aside, tell me better.’’3 Once, in a letter, he 
fell into poetic quotation, as it was easy for him, with a 
memory that held everything in its grasp like a spring- 
lock, to do, and compared himself with Darius: 


‘Deserted at his utmost need 
By those his former bounty fed.’’4 


t Roanoke, Aug. 18, 1828, Bryan MSS. 
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More painful still, because our self-chastisements are 
much more likely to be merited than our chastisements of 
others, was the impulse which caused him to declare that 
he knew how to win neither love nor esteem. 

To ignore, when reviewing Randolph’s intemperance of 
speech and conduct, such physical pain and debility, and 
such mental aberrations as those upon which we have 
dwelt, would, obviously, be to violate the simplest prin- 
ciples of common justice. Few men, no matter how 
happy-tempered originally, could be so continuously har- 
assed as he was, body and mind, without a severe loss of 
good nature and self-restraint. Moreover, as we shall 
presently see, Randolph’s temper was not only jaundiced 
by disease, but soured by domestic misfortunes. 

It has also been thought that Randolph’s excesses of 
temper were due in no little measure to drink; but we have 
positive testimony to the effect that drink usually made 
him rather good-natured than otherwise. ‘‘My opinion,’’ 
Judge Leigh testified in the Randolph will litigation, ‘‘is 
that the effect which intoxication produced on him was 
to impair his articulation and to render him more good- 
humored.”’' Moreover, we are convinced that Randolph 
by no means drank as deeply at any period of his life as 
has been supposed; and that the injustice, that has been 
done him in this respect, is referable mainly to failure to 
properly discriminate between the man, as he was after 
his return from Russia, an utter wreck physically and 
mentally, and as he was in the earlier stages of his exist- 
ence. That he consumed large quantities of spirits and 
wine after his return from Russia, there can be no doubt. 
On that point, the testimony of Wyatt Cardwell, John 
Marshall, Judge Leigh, and Joseph M. Daniel, in the 
Randolph will litigation, is conclusive; but even Judge 
Leigh testified in that litigation in regard to this period: 


* Coalter’s Exor. vs. Randolph’s Exor., Clk’s Office, Cir. .Ct., Petersburg, 
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“I do not remember that I saw him drinking to excess 
previous to the first week in March, 1832.”’ For a long 
time after his return from Russia, Randolph did not have 
mind enough to curb any urgent physical propensity, and, 
even if his intellect had not been overthrown, he might 
well have craved liquor as he craved opium; simply as an 
anodyne with which to lull his unbearable misery to sleep. 

Until his return from Russia, he drank very little spirits 
of any sort. The only evidence to the contrary, so far as 
we know, is that furnished us by James W. Bouldin, who 
was a resident of Charlotte County. This is what he says: 


‘From the first time I ever saw Mr. Randolph to the last— 
say from about 1808 or ’9 till his death—he drank very hard— 
great quantities of all kinds of intoxicating drink. He gener- 
ally drank the best, whether wine or distilled spirits; but he 
would drink bad if he could not get good. 

“This had various and very singular effects on him. Some- 
times he became drunk in the ordinary way—lost the use of his 
limbs, including his tongue, and his mental faculties became 
almost entirely obscured. This, however, I presume was 
seldom, as I do not recollect of having seen it happen more 
than two or three times in all my acquaintance with him. 
Generally, the more he drank, the stronger and the more 
brilliant he became, until, after weeks, sometimes he would 
become suddenly prostrate and sink, and so, after a time, he 
would recover. 

“Although he drank much in public, he drank still more in 
private, and, although this fact was known to so many, yet it 
is a matter of great surprise to nine-tenths of persons to be told 
that he drank to excess. He scarcely ever drank with the 
illiterate or vulgar at all, even during the highest electioneering 
times. I scarcely ever saw him drinking with gentlemen, but 
he drank more than any of them. Still he had the power of 
fascination and charm to such an extent on most men that, 
though he drank much, they thought it had no effect upon him. 
One of the most talented men I ever knew, General J., told me 
he knew that when he boarded with Mr. Randolph, at Craw- 
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ford’s, he drank more brandy (fifth proof French brandy) 
than any man he ever saw.’’* 


This sounds very specific, but we are told by John Ran- 
dolph Bryan that James Bouldin’s acquaintance with 
Randolph was so limited that he was never in Randolph’s 
home as an invited guest. In this he was in part mis- 
taken, for, in his Recollections, Bouldin states that he 
once slept in the same room at Roanoke with Randolph’; 
nor are references to Bouldin in Randolph’s Diary and 
other journals lacking. But it is an unquestionable fact 
that Bouldin was not on the same intimate footing with 
Randolph as either William Leigh or Dr. Brockenbrough, 
if on anything approaching an intimate footing with him 
at all. This being so, we find it difficult to accept his 
statements in regard to Randolph’s habits to their full 
extent in the face of what Judge Leigh, who was for years 
on the very closest terms with Randolph at Roanoke, at 
his own home, and at the homes of common friends of 
theirs, with whom they frequently dined together, has to 
say upon the same subject under oath in the Randolph 
will litigation. 


‘“‘T do not remember,”’ he testified in this litigation, ‘‘to have 
seen Mr. Randolph under strong excitement from drinking 
spirituous liquors for any considerable period previous to 
1831-2 but at one period—namely, the year 1820, the summer 
after Commodore Decaur’s death; and I have already stated 
in the body of my deposition that I then thought him de- 
ranged. ... Mr. Randolph very rarely drank spirituous 
liquors. His drink was principally wine and porter. I do not 
now remember that I ever saw him intoxicated from drinking 
spirituous liquors before 1831, except in 1820, but on one 
occasion—at Halifax Court House in the year 1829. On that 
occasion, he exhibited no harsh demeanor or irritable feelings. 
On that occasion, he seemed to be more good-humored than he 
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usually was. I have seen him at his own house in the evening 
intoxicated several times from drinking wine.” 


This, it should be borne in mind, was the testimony of 
a man who was not only for many years as familiar with 
Randolph as any one brother is with another, and enjoyed 
throughout life a singularly high reputation as a man of 
veracity and integrity, but who was accustomed as a judge 
to weigh his words most scrupulously. What he says, it 
is true, does not exculpate Randolph from the charge of 
excessive drinking at times, but it presents him to us as 
not drinking more immoderately than some of his political 
contemporaries did without suffering any considerable 
amount of discredit. 

The same observations might be made with even more 
force upon the testimony of Dr. John Brockenbrough, who 
was one of Randolph’s intimate friends trom 1807 until 
the day of Randolph’s death: 


‘In several instances,” he said, ‘‘Mr. Randolph exhibited 
very outré and capricious conduct in his dress, manners and 
conversation; but, even on these occasions, he would converse 
with a friend or two in the most rational and interesting man- 
ner, and he seemed to understand perfectly what he had said 
or done. Such conduct as I have referred to always appeared 
to me to be much aggravated when he had taken wine, which 
he sometimes took to excess—not that he became drunk, but 
much stimulated and excited.” 


We do not forget what Dr. Lacy said about the amount 
of rum toddy that Randolph drank at Ararat; but Ran- 
dolph drank rum toddy there, we imagine, because he had 
left all his Madeira behind him at Roanoke. Besides, in 
determining whether Randolph drank inordinate quan- 
tities of rum toddy at Ararat, we should want to apply 
some other standard to what he drank than that of a strict 
Presbyterian clergyman, such as Dr. Lacy was. More- 
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over, Dr. Lacy tells us that Randolph did not seem to be 
in the least befuddled from what he drank; and this cer- 
tainly could not have been true of such a delicate and 
excitable man as Randolph was if his potations had been 
very deep. If there is anything certain about drink, it is 
that when taken in excess it makes one drunk. 

Nor do we forget that Jacob Harvey tells us that on one 
occasion when the worthy Captain of the Amity insisted 
upon their drinking ‘‘sweetheart and wives” on a Satur- 
day, in accordance with the rule, Randolph ‘‘became 
rather beside himself’’; but he adds, ‘‘Not drunk, gentle 
reader, but noisy and somewhat oblivious.’’! Further- 
more, as we have already intimated, one of Harvey’s 
stories is sometimes as much the offspring of the imagina- 
tion as of the memory. 

Dr. I. B. Rice was also of the opinion “‘that much of 
the irregularity’’ of Randolph’s conduct “‘proceeded from 
disease of body and inebriety.”’? For all that his context 
shows, however, this opinion may have been based upon 
Randolph’s habits after his return from Russia. 

Moreover, how comes it that James W. Bouldin could 
have stated that from the first time that he ever saw 
Randolph, which was about 1808, or 1809, until Ran- 
dolph’s death, he drank “‘great quantities of all kinds of 
intoxicating drinks,’’ and yet be reported by Powhatan 
Bouldin as also saying that, during the War of 1812, Ran- 
dolph drank but little and he thought only wine? 

Randolph himself has some confessions to make on the 
subject of drinking. In a letter written to Dr. Brocken- 
brough in 1826, he says: ‘‘Now, when too late, I ama 
confirmed toast and water man. My convivialities for 
15 years (1807 to 1822) are now telling upon me’’4: and, 
after entering in the Diary on different occasions dinners 
at which he had been present at Col. Morton’s, Col. 
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Clark’s, Isaac H. Coles’, and James Bruce’s, hé adds in 
each case the word: “Debauch.’’ Such confessions as these 
should not be taken too literally. Randolph had a very 
delicate constitution and a very emphatic tongue, and, as 
we have seen, he could not even drink a little Madeira 
with Kidder Randolph without declaring that he had given 
him a slice of his constitution. So far as we are cognizant, 
there is no evidence whatever that Col. Morton, Col. 
Clark, Isaac H. Coles, and James Bruce were not among the 
soberest and most conservative, as they were undoubtedly 
among the most conspicuous, citizens and landowners of 
Halifax and Charlotte Counties. 

Then, too, if Randolph’s testimony against himself is 
to be weighed, so should his testimony in his own behalf. 
In 1822, he wrote to Theodore Dudley: 


“T had rather die than drink habitually brandy and water. 
Look around you and see its ravages. Thank God it does not 
possess any allurement for me! I have sometimes been the 
better for a little brandy toddy, but I have not tasted spirits 
for six weeks or more; and never shall again but as medicine. 
Genuine Madeira is the only thing except good water that I can 
drink with pleasure or impunity; not always with the last; 
sometimes with neither.’’* 


Later, he wrote to Theodore Dudley: 


“Yesterday (or ‘on yesterday’ as it is said here) I dined out, 
and, although I carried (or rather Johnny did) my bottles of 
toast and water and milk, I was tortured with indigestion. 
My night has been a most wretched one, and all my former 
symptoms seem aggravated. I will, however, persevere 
throughout this month at least; indeed I feel no great difficulty 
in abstaining—none at all from wine and all fermented and 
distilled liquors. The odor of a fine, fat canvas-back some- 
times tries my self-denial. Every other strong drink but 
wine is now absolutely distasteful to me, and I have no great 
propensity to that.’’? 

t Feb. 5, 1822, Letters toa Y. R., 251. 2 Feb. 22, 1822, Id., 245. 
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Much was made by public gossip of Randolph’s famous 
call when he was speaking: ‘‘Tims, more toast and 
water.” But Mrs. Seaton, who knew Randolph well at 
Washington, declares that she never saw him affected by 
wine.t Nor could anything be more clear or more direct 
than the testimony of Thomas H. Benton, who lodged in 
a room next to that occupied by Randolph during the 
Congressional Session of 1821-22, and saw Randolph at 
all hours of the day and night: 


‘‘Love of wine,’’ Benton said, ‘‘was attributed to him; and 
what was mental excitement was referred to deep potations. 
It was a great error. I never saw him affected by wine—not 
even to the slightest departure from the habitual and scrupu- 
lous decorum of his manners.’’? 


Equally to the point is a letter from Mark Alexander, 
one of Randolph’s colleagues and intimate friends, which 
was published in the Richmond Enquirer on Jan. 23, 1827. 
After denying that Randolph had used scurrilous language 
about one of his fellow-Congressmen, Alexander said: 
‘“My association with Mr. Randolph, under the same roof 
for many winters past, enables me farther to state that the 
charge of drunkenness is equally unfounded.”’ 

But there can be no doubt that Randolph drank Ma- 
deira freely throughout his life except at times when ill- 
health compelled him to renounce it altogether for a time, 
as in 1829.3 ‘‘Peter,’’ Randolph remarked on one occa- 
sion, when his cousin, Peter Randolph, was at his table 
at Roanoke, ‘‘You see I have not forgotten how to drink 
old Madeira.”” “It would be very strange,’”’ replied 
Peter Randolph, ‘‘if one so well versed in the practice 
should forget it.”’4 Aside from the years of Randolph’s 
life, which followed his return from Russia, and the few 
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occasions on which he became intoxicated before that time, 
we suspect that the real extent on the whole to which he 
used intoxicating beverages is pretty well summed up in 
the letter written by John Randolph Bryan to Robertson, 
to which we have already referred. 


“The idea of his drinking intemperately,” this letter says, 
“has no foundation in fact. He drank wine habitually for the 
greater part of his life, but his health afterwards forbade him 
to touch it. When he offered us a glass, which he did sometimes, 
I have heard him say: ‘My son, never spur a willing horse,’ as 
a caution to us.’’* 


John Randolph Bryan is referring to the period of four 
years during which he and his brother Thomas, of whom 
we shall have a word to say hereafter, were under Ran- 
dolph’s roof when they were not off at school.? In a 
letter to John Randolph Bryan, written from London after 
the latter had married his niece, Randolph adjured Bryan 
to have a good apple orchard, and to banish ardent spirits 
as a beverage from his table. ‘“‘If at the beginning,’’ he 
said, ‘‘you are obliged to resort to spirits, let your wife 
make the punch or toddy by measure of a certain strength, 
never to be increased, according to the good old Virginia 
fashion.’’3 We can only trust that, when his niece read 
this letter, she did not recall the one which her uncle had 
written to her about two years before in which he had 
informed her that his practice was to go to bed before 
dark after having drunk the best part of a bottle of Ma- 
deira, or the whole of a bottle of Hermitage. In 1832, his 
habits in this respect were very much the same, because 
under date of Oct. 20, 1832, Dr. Ethelbert Algernon 
Coleman makes this entry in his Diary just after a visit to 
Roanoke: ‘‘He seems very weak, and says that he was 
worse from having omitted the usual opiate the night 
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before. At dinner, he had retired to his room but a cooler 
of wine and a wine-glass was carried there.” 

The truth is that, though Randolph occasionally re- 
nounced the use of wine entirely, or was for a time quite 
abstemious in its use, he always had a plenteous supply of 
Madeira on hand and consumed it profusely in accord- 
ance with the habits of his convivial day. In 1817, he 
writes to Dr. Dudley from ‘‘Babel’’: ‘‘I have bought a fine 
pipe of Madeira. Did Quashia [one of his wagoners] 
bring up the quarter cask?’ The Diary evidences the 
fact that he bought a hogshead of Madeira in 1803, and 
also that, on Oct. 27, 1812, he had 210 bottles, 2 carboys, 
and 3 case bottles of Madeira of different vintages. 
Opposite to another Madeira entry in the Diary, dated 
Sept. 5, 1808, is this dolorous observation: ‘*‘Drank in the 
past year 10 dozen and 3 bottles. N.B. Very little at 
home.” But this wine would seem to have been con- 
sumed in Washington, where he was frequently a host. 
We also know, through a letter from John Randolph Clay, 
to His Excellency, General Bibikoff, that a cask of Ma- 
deira which belonged to Randolph, was shipped to him 
at St. Petersburg from Copenhagen when he was minister 
to Russia. ? 

Randolph was fond of saying that we never learn from 
the experience of others, but his own success in making 
palatabie cider was, perhaps, one of the things that led 
him to advise John Randolph Bryan to plant an apple 
orchard. At any rate, in one of his briefer journals, under 
date of March 20, 1830, he mentions the fact that he had 
drawn off 104 bottles of cider. 

The revivifying effect of a little Madeira on Randolph, 
when he was sick and languid, was so great that his guests 
must have been quick to condone his resort to it, if it 
always produced the consequences described by Dr. 
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Robert L. Dabney, the celebrated Presbyterian divine, 
in his Reminiscences of John Randolph.* 


“Dr. Wm. Morton,” Dr. Dabney says, ‘‘was the son of old 
Maj. James Morton, of Willington—‘Old Solid Column’— 
whom Randolph greatly admired for his steady integrity. (a) 
This regard for the father, combined with a certain sympathy 
of classical tastes to make the young Doctor a favorite with 
Randolph. One day, he received a note from him, written 
in terms of exquisite courtesy and elegance, inviting him to 
visit Roanoke. The note stated that his adopted son, Dr. 
Dudley, and one of the young Bryans were there; that, as his 
own health was very bad, he feared the two young men were 
having but a dull time, and he wished Dr. Morton to come up 
and assist him in entertaining them. He accepted the in- 
vitation. He found Mr. Randolph an invalid from his old 
chronic diarrhoea, and occupying the small, two-roomed cot- 
tage. The young men slept and had their meals in the new 
library building. One morning, the black valet, John, came 
in as they were finishing their breakfast and said his master 
sent him to invite them, if they felt inclined, to join him in the 
little house in his family prayers. Of course, the young men 
went over. They found Mr. Randolph looking feeble and 
languid, sitting in his large padded arm-chair, wearing the 
dressing gown which he had on at his duel with Henry Clay, 
and still showing the two bullet holes made by Clay’s bullet. 
He invited the young men to seats and said: ‘I hope my 
domestics, young gentlemen, attend to all your wants and have 
given you a comfortable breakfast. I have taken the only 
breakfast my bad health allows me, my crackers and cup of 
black tea, and, as this is the time for our family prayers, I am 
glad that you join me in them.’ He had at his elbow a little 
stand supporting the family Bible and prayer-book, and the 
domestics about the place had taken their places. Dr. 
Morton said that he read the Scriptures and prayers with all 
the propriety and solemnity which would have been shown by 
old Dr. Moses Hoge, or Dr. Alexander. The young men then 
made motions to leave the room, when Mr Randolph said to 
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them: ‘My young friends, I know the society of a sick old man 
may not be very attractive, but, if you have time to sit awhile, 
you will really do mea favor, as I am not well enough to do any 
study.’ They resumed their seats, of course, hoping to hear 
much of his brilliant and instructive conversation. But he 
seemed languid and disinclined to talk. The young men had 
to make conversation in which he took but small part. After 
a time, one of them mentioned a recent escapade of who 
then took occasional but terrible sprees. It was reported in 
one of these he had recently become so violent towards his 
wife that she felt constrained to flee from her own house at a 
dead hour of the night in her sleeping apparel, and take refuge 
in the overseer’s house. Dr. Dudley commented on this with 
severity, remarking that Mrs. was a lady of high family, 
of exemplary virtues and piety, and a faithful wife and mother 
of his numerous children. Dudley said that the husband, who 
could maltreat his own wife under these circumstances, was a 
monster, and hanging was too good for him. Here Mr. 
Randolph checked him, and, with all the gravity of the most 
saintly pastor, addressed him about as follows: ‘Oh, my young 
friend, do not be severe; remember the good rule, ‘‘Judge not, 
that ye be not judged.’”’ Doubtless the Wise Being, who 
uttered this, had a far tenderer conscience than any of us, anda 
far keener disapprobation of all sin; yet he enjoined this as 
the rule of charity for us towards our fellow sinners. You 
think you see the grossness of ——’s fault, but probably you 
do not know his temptations nor the depth of his repentance.’ 
This pious rebuke, of course, damped the conversation a little. 
After awhile, Mr. Randolph said in a weak and weary tone: 
‘My infirmities are so extreme that they constrain me to 
expedients which I greatly dislike. Without some stimulant, 
my weakness becomes a burden greater than I can bear. John, 
you will have to give me a glass of that old Madeira.’ The 
servant took down a bottle of wine from a shelf, and a straw- 
stem wine glass, and placed them on the stand beside him. 
Mr. Randolph slowly sipped one glass, and, in a few minutes, 
it produced a change in him. A faint color came to his pallid 
cheeks, his wonderful eyes kindled, he sat more erect in his 
chair, his voice lost its languor, and he showed a disposition to 
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take interest in the conversation. The young men were only 
too glad to give him the lead. He became animated and 
fluent. One racy incident or witticism followed another, while 
he filled another glass of wine and drank it. This continued 
till he had taken about a half a dozen, and Dr. Morton felt 
sure that he was as unconscious of doing so as the habitual 
snuff-taker is of the number of pinches he inhales while his 
mind is absorbed. Mr. Randolph became first animated, then 
brilliant, and then bitter and profane. His talk returned 
to ’s treatment of his wife, when, forgetting his own 
rebuke of Dr. Dudley, he denounced him as a monster who 
should be burned alive. Dr. Morton’s explanation was that 
his digestive organs were so enfeebled by disease, and so 
sensitive that a small portion of wine, such as would have 
been entirely temperate for him when in health, produced at 
first a mental intoxication under which he at once lost his self- 
control and almost consciousness of his own actions.’’ 


Of the high temper of Randolph, even when not goaded 
by stimuli of any sort, there can be no doubt. ‘“‘Like 
many other men of genius,’’ Dr. Brockenbrough testified 
in the Randolph will litigation, ‘‘he was of the irritable in 
his temper, and in some cases his feelings seemed to be 
excited almost to frenzy.”’ But we have a new and soft- 
ening sense of the strange amalgam, which constituted 
Randolph’s nature, when Dr. Brockenbrough adds: “‘But, 
even on these occasions, he soon became mild and gentle 
towards his friends and would hear any remonstrance from 
them against his intemperance; provided there was no 
third person present.’’* (a) 

If anything derogatory to the reputation of Randolph 
has been held back by us, we do not know what it is; and 
now we assert, without hesitation, that sins of high, and 
to some extent bad, temper, and occasional intemperance 
aside, the character and conduct of Randolph, when he 
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was sane, were altogether admirable; and this, too, even 
in some respects in which he has been grossly maligned. 
All the royal organs, to borrow a phrase from the old Anat- 
omists, of human character were in him highly devel- 
oped. He was unflinchingly courageous; nicely truthful 
and punctiliously honorable. How richly, so far as public 
integrity goes, he is entitled to a share in the collective 
credit which led Lowell to term Virginia the “‘mother of 
States and unpolluted men,’’ we have already seen; and 
it is hardly necessary to say anything more about his 
courage. It belonged to him as naturaily as a red comb, 
a lively plumage, a pair of sharp spurs, anda death-defying 
spirit belong to a game-cock. One day in his early life, 
when someone on the streets of Petersburg told him that a 
desperado near its market had committed some outrage, 
and was refusing to surrender to an officer of the law, he 
sought the man out at once and, fixing his eye upon him, 
walked fearlessly up to him, laid his hand upon him, and 
called out: ‘‘Constable, do your duty!’’! 

John Randolph Bryan tells us that Randolph’s advice 
to him as a schoolboy was that, if he could really forgive 
anyone for Christ’s sake, always to do so; but never to 
mistake the love of God for the fear of man.? In one of 
his letters to his niece, he said: “‘No, my dearest child, I 
fear God too much to fear man at all.” If this was nota 
veracious vaunt, it was only because few vaunts are 
entirely veracious. On one occasion, he goes to Hampden- 
Sydney College to hear Dr. Hoge, and then, the same day, 
swims the swollen Appomattox River on horseback, as if 
the latter thing was as ordinary an occurrence as the 
former.‘ Frail as he was, he would not have hesitated, 
we think, to have backed Bucephalus. Any suggestion 
of assistance, when he was handling a restive horse, was 
met by him with disdainful impatience. When he was 
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almost in the last stages of physical decay, a man offered 
to lead his horse over a stream at a difficult crossing. 
“‘No man takes hold of my steed when I am on him,”’ 
was Randolph’s sharp reply.t (a) On another occasion, 
about the same time, a horse, on which he was riding, took 
fright at a bush. Randolph stuck his spurs deeply into 
the animal’s sides, and he plunged and reared so madly 
that one of Randolph’s overseers became alarmed for his 
employer’s safety, and so expressed himself. ‘“‘It is as 
easy to throw a new girth from a saddle as to throw me,” 
was Randolph’s proud exclamation; and he did not cease 
to ply his spurs until he had made the horse go up to the 
bush.? Such a man as this was certainly speaking with 
studied moderation when, after one of the Randolphs had 
tweaked Andrew Jackson’s nose at Fredericksburg—a 
dangerous feat, not unlike that of taking the breeks aff a 
Hielander—he declared in his last speech at Charlotte 
Court House: ‘‘I never could suffer to be imposed upon; 
I cannot permita man to pull my nose or kick my backside. 
I am very far from being clear of the same faults that 
Jackson has.’’3 

Speaking of Randolph at the time of his duel with Clay, 
when Tatnall was loading his pistols for him, just before 
the exchange of shots took place, General James Hamilton 
says: ‘‘I took his hand; there was not in its touch the 
quivering of one pulsation.”’* (6) It is to be regretted 
that a man of such well-established reputation for intrep- 
idity should not have consistently frowned upon duelling, 
so far as it was possible for a public man to do so in Ran- 
dolph’s day. Benton tells us that, at one time, doubtless 
during the period of his religious enthusiasm, Randolph 
declared that he would neither give nor receive a chal- 
lenge; but afterwards, Benton says, he hit upon a train of 
reasoning, founded upon analogies derived from public 
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warfare,* which brought him back to the conviction which 
he harbored when he made this entry in his Diary: 
“Duelling: A man may shoot him who invades his char- 
acter as he may shoot him who breaks into his house. 
Johnson, Boswell’s Life.’? The view which this entry 
indicates was still held by Randolph, when the Virginia 
Convention of 1829-30 was in session; for, in that body, 
he strenuously opposed a proposition which sought to 
inflict disqualification for public office upon any person 
fighting or abetting a duel; declaring, among other things, 
that he had no hesitation in saying that place a man’s 
honor in one scale, and all the offices in the gift of King 
or Kaiser in the other, a man of honor would spurn them 
all in comparison with his violated feelings and his violated 
reputation.? But Randolph, in this connection, at least 
deserves the credit of having endeavored to lift the duel 
above the level of ordinary affrays, fought without any 
regard to decorum or fairness, and to relieve the challenged 
party of the obligation to fight any challenger, whether he 
had any honor to be wounded, or standing to be lost, or 
not. The principles, by which the conduct of Randolph, 
in relation to the duel, was regulated, are presented in a 
pointed manner in one of his letters to Nicholson: 


“Your account of Mr. Wright’s death is truly melancholy. 
For my part, I always thought of Duelling that [it] is to be 
tolerated as a necessary evil (by no means encouraged), and 
my opinion on that head remains unchanged. The manners 
of the people of our country have certainly undergone a great 
change for the worse even within my remembrance. The 
character of the country is disgraced by a brutality which 
breaks forth very often in the conduct of a duel as well as in 
the circumstances which lead to it, but which the fear of such 
an appeal does, in some degree, contribute to repress. 
Assassinations have become not uncommon in this State since 
the act to suppress duelling. Yet, dreadful as the state of 
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society is with us, I would not exchange it for the puritanical 
manners of N. England. In ordinary cases, I think that man 
more to be pitied who kills his adversary than the party who is 
killed—but yet I am clear that all that is worth living for 
requires that the risk should sometimes be encountered. In 
nine cases out of ten, both parties are decidedly wrong—fool- 
hardy, perhaps; or cowards, at heart, trying to get a name as 
fighting men. There is no necessity for a gentleman to meet 
such chaps, and the professed duelist is infamous. But there 
are cases (I need not specify them; they will suggest themselves 
at once to you) where gentlemen must fight—like gentlemen, 
or blackguards. 


“Friday, June 29. 


“T have been interrupted, and I dare say you wish that it had 
been the means of putting an untimely end to this prosing epis- 
tle. As however ours is a weekly post, it gives me leisure to 
bore you still further. I have no hesitation (nor would you 
either, my friend, if you were brought to the alternative) in 
preferring the gentleman’s mode of deciding a quarrel to the 
blackguard’s—and if men must fight (and it seems they will) 
there is not, as in our politics, a third alternative. A bully 
is as hateful as a Drawcansir: Abolish dueling and you 
encourage bullies as well in number as in degree, and lay every 
gentleman at the mercy of a cowardly pack of scoundrels. In 
fine, my good friend, the Yahoo must be kept down, by 
religion, sentiment, manners if you can—but he must be kept 
down.’’* 


Randolph’s pride in his veracity was like his pride in his 
courage—instinctive; repellent of the slightest intimation 
of reproach. ‘‘Not that my testimony wants evidence. 
I should like to see thé man who would question it on a 
matter of fact,’’ were his words when the Missouri ques- 
tion was pending, and he was inveighing against the bad 
treatment, which he believed that he had received at the 
hands of Henry Clay, as the Speaker of the House.? 
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Rarely has any man spoken so much and, in language so 
much heightened by the lively coloring of the fancy and 
imagination, and yet so rarely fallen into inaccuracy or 
misrepresentation. Baldwin truly declares: ‘‘He was a 
man of a scrupulous and religious veracity in word, act 
and thought.’’? 

In his history of the United States, Schouler says that 
Randolph seems to have taken a touch of Indian treachery 
and dark reticence of purpose into his nature.? (a) This 
observation is worthy of one of those academic writers 
who cut out their historical figures from paper in forms 
to suit their own a priori conceptions. There was not 
a trace of treachery or sinister reticence in Randolph’s 
nature. A man more incapable of intrigue or invidious 
finesse in either public or private life, it would be hard to 
conceive. Inallhis words and actions, except when pride 
or distrust kept him silent, he was frank, candid, out- 
spoken, sometimes almost ridiculously so, as we shall see. 
Most conclusively does his whole life bear out the state- 
ment of Randall, who was an uncompromising Jefferson- 
ian, and by no means an unreserved admirer of Randolph: 
‘“He scorned meanness, duplicity or cowardice. His loves, 
like his hates, were sincere and vehement.’’ 

Nor was Randolph more courageous and truthful than 
he was upright. He was a very honest man with a great 
fund of good sense, is the verdict of James Parton, who 
was writing just after the Civil War, when it was difficult 
for any man, North or South, to see anything except 
through the cracked lens of sectional prejudice. We will 
not repeat the tributes paid by Randolph’s contemporaries 
to his sterling integrity both as a public man and a private 
gentleman. Nor is there any contradictory testimony 
whatever calling for the revision of another conclusion 
reached by Randall in his life of Jefferson: ‘‘ His integrity 
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was unquestionable.’ Indeed, for many years Ran- 
dolph led a life of the most rigid self-denial, in order to 
discharge his share of the British debt, due by his father’s 
estate, which would have crushed him, if John Wickham, 
the attorney for his creditors, had not given him a long 
credit. 


““My fortune, such as it is,’ he once said in a letter to 
Tazewell, “‘is solely due to my own self-denial in not spending 
money that I had not, and patiently practicing forbearance, 
until I could extricate my own and my brother’s estate from 
the heavy mortgages that were eating it up. This I awk- 
wardly effected. I actually lived in a cabin, covered with 
pegged shingles, because I had not one dollar to buy nails, 
and would not ‘go to the store’ for them; and many a drenching, 
the effects of which I now feel, have I sustained in consequence 
of the leaky roof when the wind was high. Old Major Scott 
[Major Joseph Scott, his manager] came in for a share too.” 


“‘Now,”’ he goes on, ‘“‘I am called upon to educate 
orphans and those who are not orphans; to pension widows 
and portion maidens.”’? Randolph simply loathed debt. 
‘Mr. Speaker,’ he broke out on one occasion in Congress, 
‘‘T have discovered the philosopher’s stone! It is this, 
Sir: pay as you go! pay as you go!’ But his pecuniary 
prudence went hand in hand with a perfectly sound and 
wholesome comprehension of the precise function that 
money should perform in a well-ordered life. 


““The muck worm whose mind ‘knows no other work than 
money keeping or money getting,’’’ he wrote to Josiah 
Quincy, ‘‘is an object of pity and contempt; but I hold it 
essential to purity, dignity and pride of character that every 
man’s expenses should bear a due relation to his means and 
prospects in life, and conceive few habits to me more 
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destructive of all that is noble and manly about us thana habit 
of profusion exceeding beyond all bounds those prospects.”’* 


Could Poor Richard and Benjamin Franklin together 
have assigned more judiciously to money its proper posi- 
tion in the management of a human life? Indeed, now 
that we speak of Poor Richard, we might recall one of 
Randolph’s favorite sayings, which is quite in Poor Rich- 
ard’s manner: ‘‘Get the money first and the thing after- 
wards.”* The truth is that his long struggle with the 
British debt gave him a first-hand insight into the misery 
and meanness bred by pecuniary imprudence which no 
precepts, unimproved by his own personal experience, 
could ever have imparted to him. There are few sager 
reflections to be found anywhere than some of his observa- 
tions on spendthrifts. After warning Dr. Dudley, in one 
of his letters, against a precious scoundrel, he continues in 
these words: 


“But there is another description of persons, of far inferior 
turpitude, against all connexion with whom, of whatsoever 
degree, I would seriously warn you. This consists of men 
of broken fortunes, and all who are loose on the subject of pe- 
cuniary engagements. Time was, when I was fool enough 
to believe that a man might be negligent of such obligations, 
and yet be a very good fellow, &c.: but long experience has 
convinced me that he, who is lax in this respect, is utterly 
unworthy of trust in any other. He might do an occasional 
act of kindness (or what is falsely called generosity) when it 
lay in his way, and so may a prostitute, or a highwayman; but 
he would plunge his nearest friends and dearest connexions, the 
wife of his bosom, and the children of his loins, into misery 
and want, rather than forego the momentary gratification of 
appetite, vanity, or laziness. I have come to this conclusion 
slowly and painfully, but certainly. Of the Shylocks, and the 
smooth-visaged men of the world, I think as I believe you do. 
Certainly, if I were to seek for the hardest of hearts, the most 
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obdurate, unrelenting, and cruel, I should find them among the 
most selfish of mankind. And who are the most selfish? The 
usurer, the courtier, and, above all, the spendthrift. 

“If I press this subject, it is because (you will pardon me) 
I have observed in you, upon it, a sort of perversion of the 
intellectual faculty; an apparent absence to what is passing 
in the world around you, and an ignorance of the events and 
characters of the day, that has caused in me I know not 
whether most of surprise or vexation. My terms are strong, 
and such as you are in no danger of hearing from the sort of 
people I speak of; unless, indeed, you should happen to owe 
them money which it is not convenient to pay. Try them 
once as creditors, and you will find that even the Shylocks, we 
wot of, are not harder. Indeed, their situation enables them 
to give the victim a sort of respite which the others cannot 
grant.”’* 


The same thoughts are presented in an even more 
attractive garb in a letter which Randolph wrote to Dr. 
Brockenbrough in 1826: 


“T can’t help being sorry for that poor man, to whom you 
were called the morning you wrote, although he did, some 
twenty or thirty years ago (how time passes!), attempt by a 
deep-laid scheme of . . ., to beggar a family that I was much 
attached to; one, too, with which he was nearly connected, 
and that he kept upon the most friendly terms with. His 
debts have floored him. It is strange, passing strange. 
People will get in debt; and, instead of working and starving 
out, they go on giving dinners, keeping carriages, and covering 
aching bosoms with smiling faces, go about greeting in the 
market-places, &c. I always think that I can see the anguish 
under the grin and grimace, like old mother Cole’s dirty 
flannel, peeping out beneath her Brussels lace. This killed 
poor H. H., and is killing, like a slow poison, all persons so 
circumstanced, who possess principle or pride. I never see 
one of these martyrs to false pride writhing under their own 
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reflections, that I am not in some degree reconciled to 
the physical fire that I carry in my bosom.’’* 


This letter was written during one of the years when 
Randolph’s reason undoubtedly forsook him, but it is 
another illustration of the fact that, even if everything 
else, that made him what he was, when in mental health, 
deserted him at such crises, his command of pure, nervous 
English and his provident turn of mind did not. 

Indeed, all of Randolph’s instincts were correct and 
virtuous and true to the best moral and social traditions 
of the race oversea from which he sprang. Who, describ- 
ing one of those English types of character, which are as 
genuine and sterling as the English watch, or the English 
woolens and boots that he wore, could do it better than he 
did in this description of Col. Joel Watkins, a man whose 
memory still lingers in Charlotte County like the scent of 
some fragrant herb about an old-time chest: 


“On Sunday, the 2d of January, 1820, departed this life at 
an advanced age, beloved, honored and lamented by all who 
knew him, Col. Joel Watkins, of the County of Charlotte, and 
State of Virginia. 

“Without shining abilities or the advantages of education, 
by plain and straightforward industry, under the guidance of 
old-fashioned honesty and practical good sense, he accumu- 
lated an ample fortune in which it is firmly believed by all who 
knew him there was not one dirty shilling. 

“The fruits of his own labors he distributed with a prompti- 
tude and liberality, seldom equalled, never surpassed, in 
suitable provision to his children, at their entrance into life, 
and on every deserving object of private benevolence or pub- 
lic spirit; reserving to himself the means of a generous 
but unostentatious hospitality. 

“Nor was he liberal of his money only; his time, his trouble 
were never withheld on the bench or in his neighborhood where 
they could be usefully employed. 
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“Tf, as we are assured, the peace-makers are blessed, who 
shall feel stronger assurance of blessings than must have 
smoothed this old man’s passage to the unknown world?”’! 


Randolph’s training and bias were highly aristocratic, 
but his respect was bestowed upon every honest, worthy 
man of his acquaintance, however humble his station in 
life. In this regard, however, he did not differ from the 
other leading members of his class, who had a way in both 
peace and war of keeping in close and sympathetic working 
relations with the common mass of the whites about them, 
whose self-respect and independence of character main- 
tained quite as distinct reservations as their own. 

Nor was Randolph’s esteem for an estimable man any 
keener than his reverence for a fine woman, matron or 
maid. In 1822, he wrote to Dr. Dudley: 


“You know my opinion of female society. Without it, we 
should degenerate into brutes. This observation applies with 
ten-fold force to young men and those who are in the prime 
of manhood; for, after a certain time of life, the literary man 
may make a shift (a poor one I grant) to do without the society 
of ladies. To a young man nothing is so important as a spirit 
of devotion (next to his Creator) to some virtuous and amiable 
woman, whose image may occupy his heart and guard it from 
the pollution which besets it on all sides.’’? 


And Jacob Harvey narrates an incident which demon- 
strates how careful Randolph was to see that any girl, to 
whom this important office was to be entrusted, should 
herself not be exposed to contamination : 


“T was one morning looking over his books for my own 
amusement,’’ says Harvey, ‘‘and observed that several of the 
prettiest editions were marked ‘this for Miss ——.”’ 

“Tow is this,’ said I? ‘Some fair lady seems to have en- 
chained you.’ 

t Bouldin, 81. 2 Jan. 21, 1822, Letters toa Y. R., 236. 
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“Oh, replied he, if you only knew her; the sweetest girlin the 
‘Ancient Dominion’; a particular favorite of mine, Sir, and 
I shall have all these books beautifully bound in London, Sir, 
fit to grace her centre-table on my return.’ 

“T took up one of them— a volume of old plays—and, after 
reading a few pages, exclaimed: ‘Surely you have not read 
these plays lately, Mr. Randolph, or you could not present 
this book to Miss ———? | It is too lascivious for her eyes.’ 

“He instantly ran his eye over the page; then took the book 
out of my hands and immediately endorsed on the back: ‘Not 
fit for Bet,’ [Elizabeth T. Coalter] and, turning to me, said 
with warmth: ‘You have done me an infinite service, Sir. 
I would not for worlds do aught to sully the purity of that 
girl’s mind. I had forgotten those plays, Sir, or they would 
not have found a place in my box. I abominate as much as 
you do, Sir, that vile style of writing which is intended to 
lessen our abhorrence of vice and throw ridicule on virtuous 
conduct. You have given me the hint, Sir. Come, assist me 
in looking over all these books lest some other black sheep may 
have found its way into the flock.’ 

“We accordingly went through the whole box, but found no 
other volume deserving of condemnation; much to Randolph’s 
satisfaction. He then presented me with several books as 
keepsakes; and he wanted to add several more, but I had to 
decline positively. His generosity knew no bounds; and, had 
I been avaricious of mental food, I might have become 
possessed of half his travelling library.’’! 


And like a spotless lily of the valley, modestly lifting 
its head above its tuft of green frondage, is the figure of 
Marion Coleman as it is presented to our eye by a tender 
letter from Randolph to Elizabeth T. Coalter: 


“I have just received a letter from Mr. William Leigh 
informing me that Marion Coleman is at the point of death. 
She is the descendant of my Aunt Murray (great-grand- 
daughter) and consequently a relation of mine. Her father 
lives just opposite to my Lower Quarter, and she seemed to be 

* The New Mirror, v. 1, 370. 
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the only person in that neighborhood who felt a lively interest 
in my health and welfare. Exceedingly pious, but without 
cant, all her friends looked up to her. I was in the habit of 
sending little presents to her, and receiving others and kind 
notes and messages in return. Hardly a week passed that I 
did not receive some evidence of her regard. It was a pure 
friendship on both sides. She was the only link in that part 
of the world that seemed to connect me with my species. A 
purer being never lived. She seemed ever conscious that she 
stood in the presence of her Maker, and her heart overflowed 
with love for him and her fellow-creatures. She had declined 
many matrimonial offers, and devoted herself to her family and 
her neighbors. This intelligence sinks my spirits more than I 
could have thought.’’? 


In describing a friend of Delia, the wife of his friend, 
Joseph Bryan, Randolph himself resorted to the fair 
forms of the flower garden for the purpose of picturing her 
as he saw her through the medium of his own refined sen- 
sibilities. 


“The natural association of Delia with Charlotte,’ he wrote 
to Nicholson, ‘‘recalls me to the untimely blight of that ‘mod- 
est crimson-tipped flower.’ Had she lived to feel the ecstacy 
of a mother, to hug the dear cause of all her sufferings in her 
arms, I could scarcely have regretted her fate. Nicholson, my 
friend, when we think on the doom which nature as well as 
society has pronounced upon the better half of our race, should 
we not rejoice when they are snatched away before they have 
drained the bitter cup of neglect and sorrow? You have 
sometimes told me that I am romantic; perhaps, at this 
moment, I am under the influence of such a sentiment, but I 
feel that I could not bewail the lot of a sister of mine taken 
from the world before she had tasted of calamity. I should 
commiserate myself, her husband and her friends, but for her I 


should rejoice.’’” 


1 Washington, Feb. 18, 1829, Bryan MSS. 
2 Bizarre, Noy. 8, 1805, Nicholson MSS., Libr. Cong. 
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Nicholson was right when he said that Randolph was 
romantic. Could any homage short of that inspired by 
some Laura or Beatrice surpass that of the following letter 
to his niece? 


“IT agree with you entirely about Mrs. Bell, whose manners 
are as perfect as her form—and that is faultless. Dzd you ever 
behold such a shape? I never did in sculpture or painting, 
although I have seen a cast of the Venus De Medici and a proof 
engraving of that of Canova. Her temper, manners and 
principles and her whole deportment and conduct through life 
have corresponded with that form She has borne the reverses 
of fortune, as she ought to have done, with a becoming forti- 
tude, which is very different from insensibility or thoughtless 
gaiety. Sheis now called upon, I grieve to say it, to exert still 
greater resignation. I feel assured that, under this trial, she 
will not be found wanting; which may He, who tempers the 
wind to the shorn lamb and binds up the broken-hearted, 
in his infinite mercy, grant for Jesus Christ’s sake, Amen! 
When you see her, make her sensible to my profound re- 
spect and sympathy for her. 

“She gave me a plant of Citronalis (I hope Mr. G. [Francis 
W. Gilmer] has given you a taste for botany) which I fear was 
swept away in the wreck. I set out to save it, but had to stop 
by the way on account of the weather. If you can speak to 
her on such a subject, get another for me and keep it. I will 
send 100 miles for it. I had vainly enquired after the orphans 
to whom she has been more than a mother. Are they gone 
home to their friends in England? They will never find one 
like their uncle’s wife and widow I must now say.’’? 


It was impossible, of course, for anyone to place woman 
upon such a high pedestal as this without having man 
grovelling at its base, and a letter from Randolph to his 
sister, Fanny Bland Coalter, not only brings out the fact 
that he thought Virginia wives entirely too good for their 
husbands, but contains some general observations on 
marriage that are worth recalling: 

t Washington, Feb. 5, 1822, Bryan MSS, 
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“Of an ardent and enthusiastic temper in my early day, I 
carried my confidence in mankind to a blamable and pernicious 
excess. No man ever poured out his whole soul [more freely] 
in friendship or in love than your poor old brother. 


‘““And what is friendship but a name? 
And love is still an emptier sound’ 


A great and good man has said that marriages would be not 
less happy if they were made by the Lord Chancellor, without 
regard to the wishes of the parties. Now, although I have at 
least as much confidence in you as in our citizen Chancellor, 
yet I am unwilling you should marry me without marriage 
articles stipendiary for separate maintenance. It must be 
specially provided that the lady never has fits, except sola, 
never at table, and without change of color; and provided the 
lady would be satisfied with one house, whilst I occupied 
another, part of my objections might be overcome. Take 
notice! thts 1s upon honor and must go no further. 

“My dearest sister, long experience has convinced me that 
anyone of your sex for whom I feel any sentiment of love or 
regard may torture me at will; that I lie entirely at her 
mercy; and that my whole life must be rendered wretched in 
order that she may have daily and visible evidence ’of her 
power over me. When she is satisfied of this fact, she then 
commiserates my sufferings and repents her of her cruelty, like 
the boy who torments his bird to death and then cries over it; 
only to do so again the next time. An unhappy human face 
is no very delightful spectacle at any time, but in the power 
of a woman, and a woman that one loves, it is agony to behold 
it. At the same time, from my heart I believe that the women 
of Virginia are the best wives in the world and that, generally 
speaking, they are too good for the grog-drinking beasts to 
whom they are yoked; but it has been my lot to see two of the 
most uxorious of men rendered wretched by the intolerable 
caprice and ill-temper of their wives; women who had every- 
thing but that one thing needful to recommend them, like the 
play of Hamlet, in which the part of Hamlet was omitted, 
owing to the indisposition of an actor, and how often have 
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I seen the most amiable and worthy of mankind received with 
cold and austere looks, his affection barely tolerated, his 
friends slighted, his house that the master would have made 
the temple of hospitality cold and repulsive; himself feebly 
striving against his situation, and at last sinking under it, the 
whole man changed, countenance, voice, manners, dress.’’* 


It is to be hoped that this outspoken letter was received 
in good part by Mrs. Coalter, whose own letters show that 
she had a husband for whom she entertained the most 
devoted affection. 

Randolph was not insensible to any of the infirmities of 
women, much as he was inclined to rhapsodize about them: 
“Graces @ Dieu, I make a shift to get along without quite 
as many heartaches as I have been made to feel by female 
caprice and affectation,’’ he wrote to Theodore Dudley, 
shortly after his removal from the home of Judith Ran- 
dolph at Bizarre to his own house at Roanoke.? The 
ejaculation is evidently a hit at Judith, whom he sincerely 
admired and loved, but whose temper occasionally col- 
lided with his own and struck off a momentary spark of 
petulant impatience. ‘‘To Bizarre! What a reception!’’ 
is one entry in the Diary under the date of Oct. 15, 1810. 
“Tantrums of Mrs. R.”’ is another which he made, appar- 
ently, in the year 1809, stopping short with these words 
as if Prudence had suddenly laid her finger upon his lips. 
In a letter to his niece, he admonishes her to take care of 
herself, not by housing and coddling, but by good, warm, 
substantial clothing (not fashionable fig-leaf attire).3 
In another letter to his niece, he has something to say 
about women on whose honor no shade of suspicion could 
be cast, and who were notable and not ill-natured in their 
families, but whose ungovernable tongues rendered them 
more odious and noxious than some of their frailer sisters 

? Georgetown, Dec. 10, 1812, Bryan MSS. 


2 Roanoke, Nov. 30, 1810, Letters toa Y. R., 78. 
3 Washington, Feb. 5, 1822, Bryan MSS. 
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on whom they would look down with scorn—maybe with 
compassion.‘ (a) 


“You greatly misunderstand my true meaning,” he once 
wrote to his niece, “‘if you suppose that, in decrying the ro- 
mantic, I would lean towards the worldly-minded. The silly 
girl, who throws herself away on some self-imagined hero, is an 
object of contemptuous pity; but the woman, who barters her 
person away in marriage, when she cannot bestow her heart, is 
in my eyes the most odious object in all nature. No, my child, 
so far from seeking to repress, much less extinguish, such feel- 
ings as you have poured forth, I would cherish them as the 
source of the highest enjoyment which the world can neither 
give nor take away. God knows (I take not his name in vain) 
that to me they have been the fountain of all that partook of 
happiness, and, whenever a gleam of joy passed over my soul, 
it is to them alone I am indebted for it.’’? 

““T concur most heartily in the sentiments you express,”’ he 
wrote on another occasion to his niece, ‘‘and I have seen such 
miserable effects from match-breaking and match-making that 
I hold match-makers and match-breakers in greater abhor- 
rence than any other species of incendiary, whether in the 
shape of old tabbies, their kittens, or certain gossips of the male 
kind who are ashamed of their sex and trench upon the privi- 
leges of the envious sisterhood.’’$ 


This was a singular thing for a man to have said who 
was believed by his friend Joseph Bryan to have exercised 
no little influence in bringing about the match between 
Delia and himself. Decidedly pungent, too, are these re- 
flections in one of Randolph’s letters to Theodore Dudley: 


“The love of power and of admiration (and the last is 
subordinate and instrumental to the first) is woman’s ruling 
passion. Whatever be the affectation of the day it is pushed 


t Mar. 6, 1824, Dr. R. B. Carmichael MSS. 
2 Roanoke, Nov. 20, 1825, Bryan MSS. 
3 Mar. 20, 1824, Dr. R. B. Carmichael MSS. 
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to the extreme. Is it timidity, she shrinks from a mouse. 
Is it fortitude, she braves Heaven itself.’’* 


But, apart from a few pettish aspersions like these, Ran- 
dolph was a staunch champion and a warm admirer of 
women, and regarded marriage and all the wholesome 
interests that spring from it with a degree of profound 
approval of which no one without strong domestic affec- 
tions is capable. 


“T am reading for the second time,’ he once wrote to 
Theodore Dudley, ‘‘an admirable novel called Marriage. It 
is commended by the great unknown in his Legend of Mon- 
trose. I wish you would read it. Perhaps, it might serve to 
palliate some of your romantic notions (for I despair of a cure) 
on the subject of love and marriage. A man who marries a 
woman that he does not esteem and treat kindly is a villain; 
but marriage was made for man and, if the woman be good- 
tempered, healthy (a qualification scarcely thought of now-a- 
days, all important as it is), chaste, cleanly, economical and not 
an absolute fool, she will make a better wife than 9 out of 10 
deserve to have. To be sure, if to these beauty and under- 
standing be added, all the better. Neither would I quarrel 
with a good fortune, if it has produced no ill effect on the 
possessor—a rare case. I was in hopes you would not let G. 
[Gilmer] carry off E. [Elizabeth T. Coalter]from you. That 
you may soon possess her or some other fair lady is my earnest 
wish. 

“The cock crows for day, I suppose, but it is yet dark and I 
wish you good morning. ‘It vanished at the crowing of the 
COCK 

“Tam well persuaded,” he also wrote to Theodore Dudley, 
“that few love matches are happy ones. One thing at least is 
true—that, if matrimony has its cares, celibacy has no pleasure. 
A Newton or a mere scholar may find employment in study; a 
man of literary taste can receive in books a powerful auxiliary, 
but a man must have a bosom friend and children around him 


‘ Bizarre, Nov. 16, 1810, Letters toa Y. R., 74. 
5 o'clock, Feb. 4, 1822, Letters toa Y. R., 249. 
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to cherish and support the dreariness of old age. Do you 
remember A. V. [Abram Venable?]._ He could neither read 
nor think; any wife, even a scolding one, would have been a 
blessing to that poor man. After all, ‘suitability’ is the true 
foundation for marriage. If the parties be suited to one 
another in age, situation in life (a man indeed may descend, 
where all else is fitting), temper and constitution, these are the 
ingredients of a happy marriage—or, at least, a convenient 
one, which is all that people of experience expect.’’' 


Commenting tolerantly in a letter to his niece on the 
marriage of an old man, he said: 


“T can conceive of nothing so divine as the union between 
two souls (and bodies too) and suited to each other in every 
respect, and each feeling for the other that sentiment so much 
talked of, so little felt, and consequently so little understood, 
called Love, which is in everybody’s mouth and in almost 
nobody’s heart. These are the grand prizes in the lottery 
which fall to so few that they can hardly come into the calcu- 
lation of probabilities. Weak people play the fool on all 
occasions, but the wisest men have shown that in this matter 
they can play the fool too. It has so happened to me that I 
never had a connection or friend who married to please me, 
with one exception, and I have found in each instance, save 
that one, a woeful falling off in the regard of my married 
friends towards me.’’? 


In another letter to his niece, he makes the lugubrious 
assertion that even a funeral was as nothing in point of 
seriousness to a wedding. The marriage of a youthful 
pair, with which he was in any way connected by ties of 
relationship or friendship, was always an important event 
to Randolph: ‘‘Give to the bride and bridegroom my 
cordial congratulations on the event,’’ he said in one of 


« Washington, Feb. 5, 1822, Sunrise, Letters toa Y. R., 252. 
2 Roanoke, Aug. 18, 1828, Bryan MSS. 
3 Washington, Dec. 15, 1828, Bryan MSS. 
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his letters to Theodore Dudley. ‘‘I know not how to 
offer them to my worthy old neighbor—to whom present 
me in the most friendly terms.’’* 

Once, after telling Theodore Dudley that certain per- 
sons, including a Mr. W., had made friendly inquiries 
about him, he adds: ‘‘So did Mrs. W., who is, ‘as ladies 
like to be who love their lords,’ and will present him in a 
very short time with a chopping boy or girl; perhaps 
both.’’?, Some four years later, he wrote to Theodore 
Dudley from Roanoke: ‘‘I have seen W. M. W. [Wm. M. 
Watkins ?] once by accident on the road; rather I rode as 
far as hislane and met him. Asked him to dine with me, 
but Mrs. W. was in daily expectation of the sage femme, 
and he was obliged to watch the incubation.”’3. That rich 
vocabulary never lacked a delicate paraphrase with which 
to veil or shade any reflection or idea. Nor did Ran- 
dolph’s interest in marriage cease with the usual harbingers 
of matrimonial fruitfulness; as witness this letter to Nich- 
olson written just after Mrs. Nicholson had, or was sup- 
posed to have, given birth to “‘a fine child.” 


“Tam not indeed so happy as to be a father, and, perhaps, I 
am incapable of entering fully into the feelings of a parent; 
yet I am not insensible to any circumstance in which you are 
so deeply interested. Noram I without a strong conception of 
what the emotions of a parent, and more especially of a hus- 
band, must be on such an occasion. A new object of regard 
is created to him, a new tie binds him to the partner who pre- 
sents it; it is at once a pledge and source of their affection. 
I do not believe that there is a man in the world so fond of 
children as myself, and I am unable to account for my having 
lived so long without them. ‘There is no object so interesting 
to me as a beautiful woman with an infant in her arms, clinging 
to her breast.’’4 


t Dec. 31, 1816, Letters toa Y. R., 181. 
2Richm., Mar. 12, 1817, Id., 199. 

3 Roanoke, June 24, 1821, Id., 222. 

4Feb. 15, 1800, Nicholson MSS., Libr. Cong. 
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Randolph, of course, had pronounced ideas about the 
limits to which the province of womanhood should be 
extended. Returning from a concert in 1820, he says to 
Dr. Brockenbrough: 


“TI felt very much ashamed of being there; not because the 
room was mean and badly lighted and dirty, and the com- 
pany ill-dressed, but because I saw for the first time an Ameri- 
can woman singing for hire. I would import our actors, sing- 
ers, tumblers and jack-puddings, if we must have such cattle, 
from Europe. Hyde de Neuville, a Frenchman, agreed with 
me ‘that, although the lady was universally admitted to be 
very amiable, it was a dangerous example.’ At first (on dit), 
she was unaffected and sang naturally, and I am told, agree- 
ably enough; but now she is a bundle of ‘affectations’ (as Sir 
Hugh hath it) and reminds me of the little screech ‘owels’ as 
they say on ‘The Southside.’ Her voice is not bad, but she 
is utterly destitute of a single particle of taste or judgment.”’* 


But Randolph was not one of those early Americans 
who was so modest as to think that even the legs of a piano 
should be clothed with pantalettes. Ladies, he once 
wrote to Theodore Dudley, had, as Theodore knew, no 
legs. ? 

All this brings us back to our first point, that. Randolph 
had that deep respect, partly inborn and partly inbred, 
for pure, good womanhood, without which a human being, 
whatever else he may be, can never be a true gentleman. 
Reproaching his niece on one occasion for not writing to 
him, he said: 


‘‘Now that we might interchange a letter every two or three 
days, your pen is to me no longer vocal. A surly bachelor 
might impute this to female caprice, but I know from experi- 
ence that, in that respect, our sex has nothing to boast of over 
yours, while, in a great many others, you are far before us. 


t Gatland, v. 2, 134. 
2 Baltimore, Feb. 18, 1816, Letters toa Y, R., 174. 
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You are less selfish, capable of stronger and more constant 
attachments, and less swayed (whatever satirists may say or 
sing) by wealth or power.’’* 


We can readily believe John Randolph Bryan when he 
tells us that, in the society of ladies, Randolph’s manner 
was graceful, magnetic, and deferential to a degree that 
made him greatly admired by them’; and the forms of 
many beautiful and graceful or benignant women, besides 
those of his own mother, sister-in-law and niece and Maria 
Ward and the other women whom we have already men- 
tioned, are mirrored in his letters. There are, for example: 
Delia, a Forman of the Eastern Shore of Maryland, the 
wife of his friend, Joseph Bryan, whom he pronounced 
‘fa charming woman,” and whom, like another Cassio, 
wooing another Desdemona, for another Othello, he seems 
to have courted as assiduously for his friend as his friend 
courted her for himself; and Miss Pratt, another ‘‘ Eastern 
Shore belle,’? whom he declared to be as amiable and 
accomplished as Delia. 3 


“T do not know how it is,” he once wrote to Nicholson, an 
Eastern Shoreman, “that your State, and particularly your 
side of the Bay (to which we must annex Annapolis) shines in 
fine women. Thereis a marked character of excellence in their 
manners which is seldom seen elsewhere, at least out of Vir- 
ginia. You see there is no combatting State prejudices.’’4 


But, however sectional Randolph may have been in 
other respects, there was nothing sectional in the devoirs 
that he paid to attractive women, who, even in the darkest 
days of sectional discord, had a way peculiar to them- 
selves of setting aside geographical, as well as other 
barriers created by the passions or whims of men. Oise 

Jan. 31, 1824, Dr. R. B. Carmichael MSS. 

2 Mar. 27, 1878, Letter to Mr. Robertson, Bryan MSS, 


3 Letter to Nicholson, Bizarre, July 1, 1804, Nicholson MSS., Libr Cong 
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of the most agreeable passages in that agreeable book, 
Figures of the Past, by Josiah Quincy, Jr., is that in which 
he tells us how fervently Randolph extolled in his presence 
the charms and virtues of a Boston lady (doubtless Mrs. 
Christopher Gore). What he said, Quincy declares, could 
be compared only to the rhapsody of a lover.t When this 
lady was on one occasion en route from Washington to 
New England, he wrote repeatedly to Theodore Dudley, 
who was then a medical student in Philadelphia, urging 
him not to let her and her husband pass through Phila- 
phia without seeing them. In one letter to Dudley, who 
had become a capital sportsman at Bizarre and Roanoke, 
he said: ‘‘I hope you will not miss them in their passage 
through Philadelphia. You are good at a flying shot.’’? 
But he never paid Mrs. Gore a handsomer compliment 
than just after his defeat in 1813, when he might well have 
felt its smart too keenly not to have been thinking of the 
ingratitude of men to the utter exclusion of the blandish- 
ments of women. ‘‘It releases me from an odious thral- 
dom,”’ he wrote to Dudley, ‘‘and I assure you, my dear 
Theodore, I have thought, and yet think, much more of 
the charming Mrs. G. than of the election.’”’3 Not so 
heartfelt, however, was this declaration as one which he 
made to Dr. Brockenbrough when he heard that Mrs. 
Brockenbrough had been deeply affected by his defeat in 
1827. The tear shed by her eyes, he said, was more 
precious in his own than the pearl of Cleopatra.4 Other 
captivating Maryland women besides Delia and Miss 
Pratt won his admiration. ‘‘Tell Mrs. G.,’’ he wrote to 
Theodore Dudley on one occasion, ‘‘that her friends, the 
Goldsboroughs [of Maryland], are quite well; that Miss 
Anna Maria is as beautiful as ever.’’5 Inthe same letter, 


Pee Tile 2 Washington, Feb. 11, 1813, Letters toa Y. R., 137. 
3 Farmville, Apr. 16, 1813, Id., 141. 

4 Jan. 20, 1827, Garland, v. 2, 284. 

5 Feb. 10, 1813, Letters toa Y R., 136. 
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he says: ‘‘Mrs. Horsey, with whom I dined today, and 
Mrs. Bayard enjoy their usual good health, good humor 
and good spirits.”” In another place, he speaks of Anna 
Maria, who afterwards became the wife of Wm. Fitzhugh, 
of Virginia, as ‘‘La Belle Goldsborough.””* After a visit 
to Nicholson on the Eastern Shore of Maryland in 1801, 
he asks Nicholson, when he sees Mrs. Lloyd, or the young 
ladies, or his charming relation, Miss M., to present him 
to them in Nicholson’s best manner; and then he adds: 
‘The sweet notes of ‘Lucy’ still vibrate in my ear.’’? 

In many cases, Randolph’s habit of initialing proper 
names in his letters is not a matter of much concern to us; 
but at times his letters are so profusely besprinkled with 
such initials that we feel as if we were moving about at a 
masked ball. 

A Maryland ‘‘Miss,’’ mentioned by Randolph in his 
letters, is one of the three Catons, granddaughters of 
Charles Carroll of Carrollton, who afterwards married 
respectively, the Earl of Stafford, the Duke of Leeds, and 
the Marquis of Wellesley. 

How necessary the society of women was to Randolph, 
we may partially infer from a letter which he wrote to his 
niece in the year 1823: 


““You describe,’’ he said, ‘‘that to which I have been for 
many months a perfect stranger—refined female society. My 
infirmities have disabled me for evening parties, and indeed 
those of Washington are so crowded and promiscuous that 
little enjoyment can be derived from them. Mrs. Decatur, I 
am told, has a small, select company assembled at her house 
once or twice a week, but it is four miles off, and I have not 
seen her since poor Decatur’s death. I called last year as soon 
as I understood she received company, but she had not the 
courage to see me, and, to say the truth, I was not sorry to be 


‘Richmond, Mar. 20, 1814, Id., 157. 
2 Bizarre, July 18, 1801, Nicholson MSS., Libr. Cong. 
3 Richm., Mar. 20, 1814, Letters toa Y. R., 156. 
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spared the interview. I have not the pleasure to know the 
Mrs. N. you mention, although I am well acquainted with her 
father and slightly with her husband. We have a very 
sensible and agreeable lady in this house (Mrs. Benton) but 
we see very little of her; her time, when she is not abroad, being 
engrossed by a charming little girl not quite a year old. I 
sometimes meet Miss Spear upon the walk before our door. 
She is a very intelligent, well-informed and well-bred woman, 
and I find in our interviews of 10 or 12 minutes’ promenade 
much entertainment. Do you ever see my old friend Mrs. 
Cunningham? When you do, pray present my best respects 
to her. I verily believe that I owe my life to her and her 
husband’s kindness six years ago when I was ill at their 
house.”’* (a) 


Mrs. H., ‘‘a most charming woman,” and ‘“‘pretty Mrs. 
W.”’ are two other women whom he mentions in one of his 
letters to Theodore Dudley. To Mrs. Cunningham he 
was not more grateful than he was to the daughter of 
Philip Barton Key for nursing him in his sickness, and to 
her he paid this cordial tribute in a letter to her cousin, 
Francis Scott Key: 


‘“Miss Key (your Uncle Philip’s daughter) is I presume 
‘unmarried,’’’ he said, ‘“‘for there was nobody in the District 
deserving of her when I knew it; and she has too much good 
sense to throw herself away on flimsy members of Congress or 
diplomatic adventurers. I often think of the pain I suffered 
at her father’s more than II years ago, of the kindness and 
attention I then received. Cripple as I then thought myself, 
I had no forecast that in so short a time I should be almost 
superannuated.’’’ 


Nor should we by any means omit a paragraph from one 
of his letters to Theodore Dudley written trom Richmond, 
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in which his admiration for fine women ranged over the 
whole Atlantic Coast from Richmond to Boston: 


“There are two not ‘unknown,’ but unmentioned, ladies who 
have spoken of you to me in very flattering terms; the fashion- 
able Miss M.—— and the elegant Mrs. W. The latter 
expressed her regret at being from home when you called. 
Mrs. Bell often inquires after you. She is my chief resource of 
female society and reminds me of Mrs. G! The dignity 
and elegance of her pursuits, compared with the frivolous 
occupations or inane indolence of our ladies in general, give a 
new charm to the beauty of her person and the polish of her 
manners.’’* 


So, it is evident, after all, that it is not a Maryland or 
a Virginia, but a New England, woman—the marvelous 
Mrs. G , who was in his eyes of “‘her gentle sex the 
paragon.” (a) 

Scattered through Randolph’s journals, too, are the 
names of many Southside Virginia ladies whom he met 
from time to time in his social circuits in that region, or 
received at Roanoke; such as Mrs. Tabb, Mrs. Banister, 
Mrs. Deane, Madame Carrington, and the Ladies Bruce. 
‘“‘Ladies,”’ is a word which frequently recurs in these 
intimate records of his private life. Once, in amusing 
juxtaposition to one of the meteorological jottings in which 
they abound, he makes this confusing entry, which is 
certainly suggestive of glowing charms: ‘‘Ladies 76°.’’? 

The pleasure that Randolph derived from the society 
of women is enough in itself to negative the idea that he 
was a mere gloomy misanthrope. This idea was enter- 
tained by even such a writer as Baldwin. ‘‘He was the 
most unsocial of men,” he saysin one place; and in another 
he terms him an “‘aristecratic anchorite.’’4 This erroneous 
conception of Randolph’s life and character is doubtless 
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attributable to the fact that Baldwin wrote his essay at a 
time and under circumstances that made him dependent 
mainly upon Garland’s Life of Randolph for his knowledge 
of Randolph’s social traits. Unfortunately, the social side 
of that biography is principally made up of the unreserved 
letters in which Randolph laid bare the most secret 
recesses Of his soul to Dr. Brockenbrough after his body 
and mind had become deeply cankered by disease. He 
was not ‘‘the most unsocial of men,’’ nor was he an aris- 
tocratic or any other sort of anchorite. It is true that 
with advancing years and growing infirmities he some- 
times became peevish when some rustic neighbor taxed 
his time and strength unduly with his uncongenial com- 
panionship, or he was called upon to receive ‘‘unmeaning 
visits’ from some one whose call was inspired by mere 
curiosity or conventionality. But his letters, when read 
as a whole, and, above all, his Diary and other journals 
demonstrate beyond the possibility of reasonable contro- 
versy that, except when tortured by physical anguish, or 
transformed by mental distraction, he was an intensely 
social being. And, indeed, no matter how miserable he 
was, his yearning for the society of those, who were truly 
dear to him, underwent but little change. All agree that 
in his happier hours he was a charming conversationalist 
and a delightful companion. Testifying in the Randolph 
will litigation, Dr. Thomas Robinson deposed that he had 
had many years of close intimacy with Randolph before 
he removed from Prince Edward County to take up his 
residence in Petersburg, and that, during the interval 
between 1800 and 1805, Randolph was ‘“‘remarkably gay 
in his temper and warm in his affections”; and that, even 
after he had become more serious and reserved and was 
more sleepless than any person whom the witness had ever 
known, in consequence of his love affair, and would fre- 
quently, in the course of the night, exclaim, “Macbeth 
hath murdered sleep,’’ he recovered in a degree, and re- 
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sumed in a measure, his gaiety and cheerfulness.’’* This, 
the reader should bear in mind, is the testimony of a man 
who was not friendly to Randolph during the later years 
of his life, and fixes the real beginning of Randolph’s 
mental disturbances at quite an early period. ‘‘His con- 
versation,”’ we are told by Sawyer, who knew him well, 
‘“‘was as agreeable and instructive as his manners were 
polished, gentlemanly and polite.’’? In another place in 
his biography, Sawyer pays a still more emphatic tribute 
to Randolph’s social gifts: 


‘“‘He was fond of a social circle around his parlor fire of an 
evening,’ he says. ‘‘He was the soul of conversation, every 
person preferring to hear him than to hear themselves talk. 
He was as brilliant and original on these occasions as he was on 
the floor of Congress, and would sit up till midnight if he found 
a few friends willing to remain as long to listen to his 
discourses.’’3 


To Sawyer we owe two stories about Randolph which, 
though destitute of any great degree of point, show how 
facetious and light-hearted he could be in 1807 at Wash- 
ington with the members of his mess. On one occasion, 
when Randolph was complaining of a hard bargain to 
which he had been held by Melvil, his tailor, a member of 
the mess interrupted him and said that Randolph was not 
acquainted with the mode of shopping prevalent in Wash- 
ington; that the Washington merchants had two prices— 
an asking price and a taking price, and that it had been 
his own habit to send his wife around to make all the pur- 
chases for the family, by which he had effected a saving of 
15 to 20%. To this interruption Randolph merely re- 
plied: “I had rather my wife should make a living any 
other way but one than that.” a reply which Sawyer says 
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his character as an old bachelor made even more comical 
than it would otherwise have been. A few evenings after- 
wards, Randolph took his turn at interruption. James M. 
Garnett, who had recently been shooting canvas-back 
ducks, was telling a story about another sportsman whom 
he had met on his little excursion. 


“The man,”’ he said, ‘‘had followed a large flock till it 
entered a cove, and secreted himself behind a log, to await an 
opportunity to get a number inarange. After waiting in the 
cold for sometime, and finding a fair chance to place his gun 
over the log to take rest, and just as he had taken sight, and 
was ready to pull trigger, what should he see but another long 
gun directly opposite, aiming at the same object. He had 
hardly time to drop down behind the log before away blazed 
the other sportsman, the whole load coming into the log 
behind which he was Pa 


‘‘Lying,”’ broke in Randolph hilariously, to the great 
diversion of the company." 

This, of course, was when Randolph wore the rose of 
youth upon him, so far as the premature decline of his 
health ever permitted him to wearafresh one at all. But, 
even I4 or 15 years later, the social vivacity which these 
stories manifest had not died out, because it is of this 
period in Randolph’s life that Thomas H. Benton is speak- 
ing when he bears instructive testimony to Randolph’s 
social accomplishments. ‘‘His temper was naturally gay 
and social, and so indulged, when suffering of mind and 
body permitted. He was the charm of the dinner table, 
where his cheerful and sparkling wit delighted every ear, 
lit up every countenance, and detained every guest.””? 

The intimacy between Randolph and. Dr. Brocken- 
brough was such that Randolph spent weeks at a time in 
the house of the latter at Richmond, which afterwards, 
when it was the official home of Jefferson Davis, became 
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known as ‘‘the White House of the Confederacy” ;'and Dr. 
Brockenbrough is credited with the statement that Ran- 
dolph was the ‘‘most agreeable and interesting inmate 
imaginable.” ‘‘In conversational powers,” the Remints- 
cences of Jacob Harvey declare, “‘he was surpassed by 
none, and rarely equalled by any, of his distinguished 
contemporaries.” Harvey further says that he could 
not imagine a greater delight than it would be to him to 
repeat the voyage on which Randolph was his fellow- 
passenger in 1822.4 John Lambert, an English traveller, 
after expressing an unfavorable opinion of Randolph’s 
physical appearance, adds: 


‘His voice is somewhat feminine; but that is little noticed 
the moment he has entered fully upon his subject, whether it 
be at the convivial table or in the House of Representatives. 
The defects of his person are then forgotten in one continued 
blaze of shrewd, sensible and eloquent remarks.’’> 


In his notes, Nathan Loughborough expresses regret 
that there had been no Boswell to preserve Randolph’s 
“brilliant colloquial displays. ’’® 

All this praise is so absolute that we feel as if we were 
treading upon somewhat safer ground when we find the 
same laudation, dashed with a little acerbity, in the letters 
of Elijah H. Mills, a Senator from Massachusetts.. In a 
letter written in 1816, Mills thus describes Randolph: 


‘He is really a most singular and interesting man; regard- 
less entirely of form and ceremony in some things, and punctil- 
ious to an extreme in others. He yesterday dined with us. 
He was dressed in a rough, coarse short hunting-coat, with 
small clothes and boots, and over his boots a pair of coarse 
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cotton leggings tied with strings round his legs. He engrossed 
almost the whole conversation, and was exceedingly amusing 
as well as eloquent and instructive.”’! 


In another letter written in 1822, Mills said: 


“Our Massachusetts people, and I among the number, have 
grown great favorites with Mr. Randolph. He has invited 
me to dine with him twice and he has dined with us as often. 
He is now what he used to be in his best days; in good spirits, 
with fine manners and the most fascinating conversation. . 
For the last two years, he has been in a state of great pertur- 
bation, and has indulged himself in the ebullitions of littleness 
and acerbity, in which he exceeds almost any man living. He 
is now in better humor, and is capable of making himself 
exceedingly interesting and agreeable. How long this state of 
things may continue may depend upon accident or caprice. 
He is therefore not a desirable inmate or a safe friend, but, 
under proper restrictions, a most entertaining and instructive 
companion.”’? 


A view that Mills gives us of Randolph in 1826, four 
years later, was, doubtless, tinged by impressions left upon 
him by the unsettled condition of Randolph’s mind in that 
year. Mills was then sick, and Randolph was calling on 
him oftener than usual tor that reason. 


“He now lives within a few doors of me, and has called almost 
every evening and morning to see me. This has been very 
kind of him, but is no earnest of continued friendship. In 
his likings and dislikings, as in everything else, he is the most 
eccentric being upon the face of the earth, and is as likely to 
abuse friend as foe; hence, among all those with whom he has 
been associated during the last 30 years, there is scarcely an 
individual whom he can call his friend. At times, he is the 
most entertaining and amusing man alive, with manners the 
most pleasant and agreeable; (a) and, at other times, he is 
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sour, morose, crabbed, ill-natured and sarcastic, rude in 
manners and repulsive to everybody. Indeed, I think he is 
partially deranged and seldom in the full possession of his 
GEASOn eis 


What Randolph thought of Mills we have little means 
of knowing, beyond an exclamation in one of his letters: 
“Poor little Mills!’? But this abrupt way of disposing 
of a man is entirely too much in the manner of Thomas 
Carlyle to be at all final. One thing is certain: If Mills 
had not been a very sensible, worthy man, Randolph 
would never have sought his society as he did. 

One of the impressions left upon the mind of Randolph’s 
time by his conversation was that of a memory almost 
preternaturally retentive. In his Figures of the Past, Josiah 
Quincy Jr. tells us that, in the course of a conversation, 
which he had with Randolph at Washington in 1826, 
Randolph, when asked by him just where he would find a 
paragraph in the works of Edmund Burke, which the for- 
mer had quoted during the conversation, referred him to 
a copy of Burke in the Congressional Library, and speci- 
fied unerringly from memory the very shelf and the very 
place on it where the volumes stood and the number and 
page of the particular volume in which the paragraph 
would be found. 3 

In his Recollections of John Randolph, we are informed 
by the Rev. Wm. S. Lacy that, on one occasion, when a 
quotation from Sallust, used by Wm. B. Giles in a political 
essay, which Randolph was reading aloud to a group of 
his friends under the ancient elms, that shaded the court 
house yard at Prince Edward Court House, was pro- 
nounced very apt by some of Randolph’s auditors, Ran- 
dolph remarked: ‘‘It is good Latin, but it is not Sallust’s 
Latin’; and, taking out his pencil, wrote on the margin of 
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the newspaper from which he had been reading what he 
remembered as the true version and said: ‘‘Here, gentle- 
men, is the language that Sallust uses in usum Delphini, 
and I’ll bet my Betsy Robertson [his riding mare] against 
the sorriest gelding on the ground I am right and Mr. 
Giles is wrong’’; and so it proved when a copy of Sallust 
was shortly afterwards produced and examined. * 

The testimony of Jacob Harvey on the same subject is 
equally amazing; indeed so much so that we cannot but 
again suspect that Harvey’s genius was just a little too 
lively for the responsibilities of sober narration. Accord- 
ing to his account, which is extraordinary enough, even 
when the bright froth on its surface has been blown 
away, Randolph had a knowledge of the geography and 
topography of Great Britain which Pennant might have 
envied. He even exhibited the most intimate familiarity 
with the most important light-houses and the principal 
headlands on the British coast; indeed with the latitude 
and longitude of different points on it. In bet after 
bet between Randolph and the Captain of the Amity, 
the Captain, Harvey tells us, was floored by Randolph’s 
superior knowledge in these respects. Later, the Captain, 
after looking at the compass at Randolph’s request, told 
him how the ship was heading; whereupon Randolph 
offered to bet him a pipe of wine or of Schuydam gin that, 
if the Amity continued exactly on her present course, she 
would strike Sligo Head. The Captain, not unmindful of 
his previous disappointments, refused to bet, but said that 
he thought that they would hit the ‘‘Mull of Cantiro.” 
Upon reference to the chart, however, it was ascertained 
that Randolph was right.? Nor was this all. Harvey 
found that Randolph was intimately acquainted with 
every part of England, Scotland, and Ireland, not merely 
with their cities, towns, and villages, including the streets, 
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lanes, and alleys of London, but also with their country 
seats; and that he could repeat the pedigree of every noted 
race horse then alive, describe every celebrated horse-race 
which had occurred within the last fifty years, and even 
remembered the names of the riders who took part in 
them.! (a) 

The root of this minute knowledge of Great Britain and 
British conditions was, of course, Randolph’s deep-seated 
partiality for England. Harvey says that, when the 
Amity was running along the coast of Ireland, Randolph 
stated facts about its physical features which might have 
fallen from the lips of an Irish country gentleman rather 
than from those of a Virginia planter who had never been 
across the Atlantic before; and that, when Randolph 
obtained his first view of England, he shed tears of delight, 
exclaiming: ‘‘Thank God that I have lived to behold the 
land of Shakespeare, of Milton, of my forefathers! May 
her greatness increase through all times!’’? . 

But love England as he did, he never lost sight of her 
duty to Ireland. ‘‘An Irish Tory, Sir, I never could 
abide,”’ he said on one occasion to Harvey. 

Even at Roanoke, alien to England as were its two 
crude dwellings, its slave cabins, its black bondsmen, its 
unsubdued woods, and its only partially subdued fields, 
an English coach, English harness and saddlery, English 
plate, English clothes and boots, English books, and an 
English newspaper, side by side with the Richmond En- 
quirer,* evidenced the fact that to Randolph at any rate 
the American Revolution had not been one of those mighty 
erosive agencies which leaves nothing behind it but an 
unbroken sea separating two completely divided head- 
lands. The latter part of the Diary contains a mass of 
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information relating to English peers, peeresses, common- 
ers, scapegraces, and wantons, which we should be glad to 
have had displaced by a mass of similar information more 
in keeping with the spirit of our own age and country. 
He was almost as much at home in London as was 
Benjamin Franklin: 


““My physical comforts here,’’ he wrote to his niece in 1830, 
“are greater than I could have at home, and there you know I 
am without society. I have also many other resources; a 
London newspaper (how unlike our low scurrilous press!) 
for my daily breakfast; the National Gallery of Pictures by 
great masters not 150 yards off. The grand menagerie of wild 
beasts where I can see God in his creatures is close at hand. 
I have not been to any theatre or public place except to be 
presented to the King, and very few of my old acquaintances 
know of my being in London. My chiefest pleasure and 
delight, walking through the streets and observing upon the 
inexhaustible wonders of London, is cut off, and with it many 
a lucky purchase of books which I used to rummage out of the 
holes and corners of this miraculous city.’’* 


So wedded was Randolph to England that, after his 
return from England, even his devoted friend, Wm. Leigh, 
thought that it would be better for him to live in England 
than at Roanoke. He could not go through a stormy 
session of Congress; neither could he live in solitude at 
home, Judge Leigh believed. ? 

One of the most interesting forms that the tenacious 
memory of Randolph assumed was that of frequent and 
apt quotations from the ancient and English classics. 
Calhoun thought that he quoted too much. A third per- 
son might well think that Calhoun himself quoted too 
little. We can only say that no public speaker ever 
quoted prose or poetry more appositely, or was less sub- 
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ject to the reproach, just or unjust, which caused Disraeli 
on a memorable occasion to advise Sir Robert Peel to stick 
to quotation because he never quoted anything that had 
not already received the meed of parliamentary appro- 
bation. To realize how infinitely superior in point of real 
culture Randolph was to most of his parliamentary con- 
temporaries in Congress, we have but to compare his 
quotations with theirs, and, even if he did use a trite Latin 
phrase, or quote one or more commonplace lines of poetry, 
the tame words, transmuted by their highly original con- 
text, seemed to undergo a change like that which is 
wrought when a common twig or blade of grass becomes 
incrusted with bright frost crystals in the night. His 
memory bore his stores of knowledge so lightly that an 
implement received by him from the hand of another 
seemed to fit his as readily as one of his own. What he 
knew he did not acquire by a process of veneering, but 
by a process of absorption and saturation. 

In addition to his lively temperament, his social sym- 
pathies, and his intellectual endowments, Randolph pos- 
sessed most of the tastes which help to promote the 
happiness of human society in its narrower sense. He 
was not only fond of singing, but he had a good voice 
himself. 


“T once staid all night with Mr. Randolph,’ says James W. 
Bouldin in his Recollections, ‘‘and for some reason, which I do 
not remember, I slept in the same room with him. Having 
gone to bed, Mr. Randolph at a late hour of the night, roused 
me by setting his books to rights and singing: 


““Fresh and strong the breeze is blowing, 
As your bark at anchor rides.’ 


I thought his singing as far surpassed other men’s singing as his 
speaking surpassed other men’s speaking.’’! 
« Bouldin, 11, 
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He was a good whist and chess player.' He was not 
indifferent to good fare when his health was such as to 
make food something more than a mere staff of life to him; 
smoked cigars occasionally, at any rate, and wished for a 
companion with whom to share a pipe and bottle. (a) 
How addicted he was to racing, an eminently social pas- 
time, and to shooting, a social pastime with all but the 
grossly selfish, we shall presently see. If Baldwin could 
have read the Diary and briefer journals of Randolph, 
before expressing the opinion that the latter lacked a 
social spirit, he would have recanted his incorrect con- 
ception of Randolph’s character. Of course, when Ran- 
dolph resided at Bizarre or Roanoke he was not in the 
midst of such a stream of people as when he was at Wash- 
ington or Richmond. Both Bizarre and Roanoke were in 
sequestered and sparsely settled regions, and no little 
space had to be traversed by the individuals who made up 
the social life of those places to render them real social 
centres; but, scattered everywhere throughout the terri- 
tory in Virginia south of the James and north of the Roa- 
noke, which stretched from the foothills of the Blue Ridge 
to Petersburg, were plantation homes which created a true 
social life that, natural and simple as it was, and powerless 
to vie with the ostentatious luxury and display of other 
communities of the United States at the present time as 
it would be, was distinguished by no common degree of 
dignity and refinement. In most of these homes, Ran- 
dolph was throughout his life a frequent and a welcome 
guest, and not a few of them were those of beloved rela- 
tions and friends. No detailed description of the Bizarre 
mansion house, which was sustained by a plantation of 
some 1,800 or 1,900 acres, lying on both sides of the 
Appomattox, is known to us. We only know that it was 
the second house that had stood upon the same site, and 
Latrobe simply says of it that there was nothing about its 
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appearance to suggest oddity.‘ In a letter written by 
Randolph in the latter part of his life, however, we do get 
an interesting glimpse of its domestic economy and of its 
efficient and proud-spirited mistress—Judith Randolph. 
Indeed, the whole letter, with the exception of its con- 
cluding paragraph, is a vignette which might well have 
been added to our description in the preceding pages of 
chis book of Southside Virginia. It was written after 
Randolph had returned from his asylum in the home of his 
friend John Marshall, to his own home at Roanoke, and 
had again reached mentally something like a state of 
stable equilibrium: 


“DEAR MARSHALL: On taking out my chariot this morning, 
for the first time, since I got from your house, to clean it and 
the harness (for the dreadful weather has frozen us all up until 
today), the knife was found in the bottom of the carriage, 
where it must have been dropped from a shallow waist-coat 
pocket, as I got in at your door, for I missed the knife soon 
afterwards. When I got home, I had the pockets of the 
chariot searched, and everything there taken out, and it was 
not until John had searched strictly into my portmanteau and 
bag, taking out everything therein, that I became perfectly 
convinced of what I was before persuaded, that I had left the 
knife in my chamber in your house on Tuesday the 6th, and, 
when I heard it had not been seen, I took it for granted that 
your little yellow boy, having ‘found it,’ had, according to the 
negro code of morality, appropriated it to himself. In this, it 
seems I was mistaken, and I ask his pardon as the best amends 
I can make to him; and, at the same time to relieve you and 
Mrs. M. from theunpleasant feeling that such a suspicion would 
occasion, I dispatch this note by a special messenger, although 
Ihave a certain conveyance tomorrow. I make no apology to 
yourself or to Mrs. M. for the frank expression of my suspicion, 
because truth is the Goddess at whose shrine I worship, and no 
Huguenot in France, or Morisco in Spain, or Judaizing Christ- 
ian in Portugal ever paid more severely for his heretical schism 
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than I have done in leaving the established church of falsehood 
and grimace. I am well aware that ladies are as delicate as 
they are charming creatures, and that, in our intercourse with 
them, we must strain the truth as far as possible. Brought up 
from their earliest infancy to disguise their real sentiments 
(for a woman would be a monster who did not practice this 
disguise) it is their privilege to be insincere, and we should 
despise [them] and justly too, if they had that manly frankness 
and reserve, which constitutes the ornament of our character, 
as the very reverse does of theirs. We must, therefore, keep 
this in view in all of our intercourse with them, and recollect 
that, as our point of honour is courage and frankness, theirs 
is chastity and dissimulation, for, as I said before, a woman 
who does not dissemble her real feelings is a monster of 
impudence. Now, therefore, it does so happen (as Mr. 
Canning would say) that truth is very offensive to the ears of a 
lady when to those of a gentleman (her husband for instance) 
it would be not at all so. To illustrate—Mrs. Randolph of 
Bizarre, my brother’s widow, was beyond all comparison the 
nicest and best house-wife that I ever saw. Not one drop of 
water was suffered to stand upon her sideboard, except what 
was in the pitcher, the house from cellar to garret, and in every 
part [was] as clean as hands could make it, and everything as it 
shoutd be to suit even my fastidious taste. 

“T lived there after my brother’s death from 1796 to 1810, 
inclusive, and never did I see or smell anything to offend my 
senses or my imagination but once. The chamber pots were as 
sweet and as clean as the tea cups, being constantly washed 
and sunned, and the necessary was as clean as the parlour, and, 
except in autumn, I would defy you to find a leaf or a feather 
in the yard. No poultry were permitted to come into it; and 
we had no dirty children, white or negro, to make litter and 
filth. A strong enclosure of sawn plank, eight feet high, fenced 
in the kitchen, smoke-house, ice-house, pigeon house, veal- 
house, and wood-house, in which the wood for the use of the 
house was stacked away under lock and key. The turkey and 
hen houses were in the same enclosure, which had two doors, 
one next the dwelling house, for the use of the mistress and 
house servants, and large enough to admit a wagon on the back 
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or north side; beyond which was a well built quarter, with two 
brick chimneys and two rooms and four rooms without for 
servants. There was also what I had forgot, a spinning and 
weaving house. At night, the doors of this enclosure were 
locked up, not a servant being allowed to sleep within it, 
although every one of them was in sound of the lady’s bell. 
On one unhappy day, in a very hot and damp spell of weather 
of long continuance, a piece of cold lamb was brought to table 
that was spoiled, the first and last instance in nearly fifteen 
years of the slightest neglect in household economy. I ordered 
the waiter to take it away; it being spoiled. Mrs. R. resented 
this and flatly contradicted me, and, altho’ the lamb absolutely 
stunk, she ate a part of it to prove her words true; and was 
affronted with me almost past forgiveness. I dare say, if I 
had not noticed the lamb, she might have given a hint to the 
servant to take it away, but the honest, naked truth was not to 
be borne. We had no company but Dudley and her younger 
son, then school boys, and an Englishman named Knowles, 
who acted as overseer or steward, and dined with us until he 
took to drink. 

“Mrs. R. stoutly denied that the lamb could be spoiled, be- 
cause it had been boiled only the day before and had been in 
the ice-house ever since. I admitted her facts but denied her 
logic, which was trulyawoman’s. I maintained that the highest 
evidence was that of the senses, that we must reason from 
facts, where we could get at them, and it was only where we 
could not that it was fair to argue from probabilities; that the 
lamb stunk, and, therefore, was not sound. This she denied, 
and, to prove her words, actually made a shift to swallow half a 
mouthful, which, under other circumstances, she would not 
have done for a thousand dollars. So much for the ladies, 
charming creatures, the salt of the earth, whom, like Uncle 
Toby and all other old bachelors, I never could thoroughly 
understand for want of the key of matrimony, which alone can 
unlock their secrets and make plain (as many a husband can 
tell) all the apparent contradictions in their character. Yes, 
so much for the fairer and better part of the creation; as from 
my soul I believe them to be, but who, as the Waverly man 
says of kings, are Kittle Cattle to shoe behind, and so it ought 
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to be, for it is their poor and almost only privilege to kick, 
while we roam where we will, and they must sit still until they 
are asked. I, therefore, am for upholding them in all their 
own proper privileges, so long as they don’t encroach upon 
those of men. A woman who unsexes herself deserves to be 
treated and will be treated as a man.’ 


The first entry in the Diary is under date of Sept. 1, 
1808, and the last under date of Feb. 15, 1815. It covers 
a period, therefore, of only some 61% years. After its last 
date, the book was used down to the date of Randolph’s 
death merely as a repository for memoranda of the most 
miscellaneous descriptions relating to almost every con- 
ceivable subject of which he desired to preserve a perma- 
nent record. Even between 1796 and 1810, Randolph 
was frequently at Roanoke, where he seems to have made 
adequate provision for his occasional reception though he 
was not living there permanently. After 1810, he resided 
at Roanoke until his death, and, during the whole period, 
covered by the Diary, his habits were very social, even 
when he was not engaged in political canvassing. When 
he resided at Bizarre, one day we find him at Bizarre; the 
next day he is off to Charlotte Court House and Roanoke, 
where he entertains his friends William Leigh and William 
B. Banks; on another day, we find him at a barbecue; on 
another, at a muster; on another, at an election in Cumber- 
land County, and, on still another, at a féte at Farmville 
given to him by his friends in honor of his triumphant re- 
election to Congress. Now, diarizing irregularly, de die in 
diem, he notes that he slept at the Dillons’; or that he break- 
fasted with his friend Booker, or dined at George Skipwith’s, 
or killed 25 partridges with the aid of Blake Woodson and 
Theodore Dudley. These are but typical illustrations of 
his movements, when he resided at Bizarre, gathered at 
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random from the first few pages of the Diary. In con- 
nection with his oscillations between Washington and 
Bizarre or Roanoke, the reader has already been apprized 
of the manner in which the hospitable country seats be- 
tween Bizarre and Washington sometimes supplied him 
with a series of easy stepping-stones. How hot he kept 
his thoroughbred’s hoofs, when he was in transit from one 
point to another, we may imagine after reading this entry 
in the Diary under date of March 27, 1809: ‘Left Bizarre 
at 34ths past 6; stopped at Cheshire’s and Ca Ira 1 hour 
and 14. Reached New Canton at 14 past 12. Brunette 
not at all fatigued. Mon. 27. Rode from court in two 
hours. Mare looked as full as if she had not been used; 
appetite or spirits never flagged in the least; she anxious 
to come faster.’’ 

And not only does the Diary show that, when Randolph 
resided at Bizarre, he was frequently visiting the houses 
of his friends in the surrounding territory, but that they 
were often visiting him at Bizarre; and occasionally visi- 
tors from remote points would be lodged under its roof. 
Among the families, with whom he was most intimaiée, 
when he lived at Bizarre, were those of his innumerable 
Randolph kinsfolk south of the James and west of Peters- 
burg; the Johnstons, the Bookers, the Creed Taylors, the 
Cunninghams, the Dillons, the Woodsons, the Daniels, 
the Skipwiths, of Hors du Monde, the Carringtons, the 
Branches, the Mortons, the Robinsons, the Venables, the 
Heths, the Millers, the Murrays, and the Watkinses, 
whose homes, collectively speaking, stretched all the way 
from the James to the Roanoke. During the period, 
covered by the Diary, after Randolph left Bizarre, his 
spirit at Roanoke was not less social than it had been at 
Bizarre. Over and over again, while he resided at Roa- 
noke, we find him sleeping, breakfasting, or dining under 
the roofs of many of the leading families of Halifax, 
Charlotte, Prince Edward, Cumberland, Buckingham, 
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Amelia, Nottoway, Chesterfield, and Powhatan Counties, 
in addition to all or most of those just mentioned, such as 
the Coleses, the Leighs, the Clarks, the Colemans, the 
Bruces, the Skipwiths, of Prestwould, the Bouldins, 
the Reads, the Legrands, the Hubbards, the Wilsons, 
the Nelsons, the Deanes, the Pembertons, the Scotts, the 
Farrars, the Tabbs, the Banisters, the Bathurst Ran- 
dolphs, the Womacks, the Flournoys, the Mosbys, the 
Merrys, the Johnsons, the Hardaways, the Harrisons, 
the Cabells, the Spencers, the Barksdales, the Redfords, 
the Berkeleys, and the Irbys. The Diary shows also that, 
during the same period, Randolph so frequently extended 
the hospitality of his home to his friends and acquaint- 
ances, some from communities as remote as North 
Carolina, that it would be simply an imposition upon the 
reader to name them, or to say how frequently they 
crossed his threshold. His 1817, 1818, 1819, and 1824 
journals tell the same story of social activity, and so does 
his 1830 journal, so far as it was kept before he sailed for 
Russia. 

In the course of little more than a week, in October, 
1810, he dined with his friends the Deanes on Friday; 
dined at Captain Pemberton’s on Saturday; spent a quiet 
day at Thomas Miller’s on Sunday, and on Monday 
pushed on to Wm. Scott’s, where his friend Major Wm. 
Scott was very low; and thence, on Tuesday, proceeded to 
Richmond by the Manakin Town Ferrry; and thence, four 
days later, reversing his course to the Ferry, returned to 
Roanoke by way of Hors du Monde and Bizarre. With 
the numerous Carringtons about him, he maintained for 
many years a commerce of social amenities which was 
rarely interrupted, and, when in 1813, the two Pauls, as 
he called the two Paul Carringtons of his day, to signalize 
their conversion from the damnable doctrine of Federalism 
to the true Madisonian faith, kindly banished him for a 
time from Sinope, he still kept up something like an inter- 
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change of society with some good fellows in Halifax. We 
use his own words.* 

In using them, Randolph expressed himself but feebly, 
because his journal entries make it plain that he thought 
no more of riding off 15 or 20 miles to dine and play whist 
with a group of his Halifax County friends, at Wm. 
Leigh’s, or James Bruce’s, or one of the Clarks’, or Coleses’, 
than an inhabitant of Richmond at the present time would 
of going a few miles into its suburbs in a motor car to doa 
similar thing. And very joily gatheriags these must have 
been, if we may judge by the reluctance with which the 
individuals, who constituted them, parted company with 
each other. For instance, on July 9, 1811, after spending 
the preceding day with Mr. Coleman in Halifax, Ran- 
dolph went on to one of the Clarks’ and spent the day 
there with Ragland, Isaac H. Coles, and James Bruce; 
and, on the next day, accompanied by Clark, Coleman, 
Ragland, Coles, and Bruce, returned to Roanoke where 
they all dined together, with the addition of one of the 
Watkinses and William Leigh, who had arrived there 
during Randolph’s absence. Two days later, Randolph 
goes off with Leigh and Bruce to Bruce’s, to dine with 
Bruce again, and thence, in the evening, to Wm. Leigh’s. 
Nor did the banishment from Sinope continue very long; 
for few names recur oftener in Randolph’s journals than 
those of the Carringtons. 

This was a part of his social] itinerary in August, 1817: 
On Aug. 6, he spent the night at the residence of Dr. 
Bathurst Randolph, Obsto (I stop you), the very name of 
which suggests the arresting hand of cordial hospitality; 
the night of Aug. 7, he slept at D. Meade’s; and then, 
after spending Aug. 8 and 9 in Richmond, on Aug. 10 he 
came back to Clay Hill, the home of Mrs. Tabb, in time for 
dinner; whence, after taking dinner, he proceeded to 
Obsto, where he remained some two weeks in the society 
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of his host and his host’s family and of his friends, Dr. 
Banister and Mrs. Tabb, who resided in the neighborhood 
and had him to dinner at their houses on different days 
before he went back to Roanoke. On Sept. 3, he was 
again in the same hospitable locality and again for two 
weeks the recipient of the same warm-hearted attentions 
at the hands of its inhabitants. 


“In his house,” Randolph said, in a letter to his niece after 
the death of Dr. Bathurst Randolph, ‘“‘I spent many weeks 
in succession every year and never felt less at home than in 
my own. Indeed, the warmth and cordiality of the attentions 
I received from every member of the family rendered my time 
as agreeable as it could be made.’’* 


In July, 1810, he went all the way to Warrenton, North 
Carolina, spending a night at Prestwould both going and 
returning, and receiving many social attentions, while in 
North Carolina; but, being so unfortunate on his return, 
when he was almost in sight of his home, as to have his 
chair shafts broken, when he was crossing the Little Roa- 
noke, and to get a good ducking. In North Carolina, he 
attended the wedding of his friend, Governor James 
Turner, (a) and also a barbecue at Richard Builock’s.? 
On another occasion in September, 1818, when his mind 
was fermenting with religious enthusiasm, he went on an 
excursion as far as the home of one of the Prestons, in 
Botetourt County, Va., ascending the Peaks of Otter on 
his way, and writing to Dr. Brockenbrough after his 
return to Roanoke: ‘‘I was on the top of the pinnacle of 
Otter this day fortnight; a little above the earth, but how 
far beneath Heaven.’ On a second visit in October, 
1818, to the same region, he stopped long enough at Red 
Hill, the former home of Patrick Henry, to refresh his 
admiration for a statesman and orator, whose wisdom and 
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eloquence were ever among his favorite topics of conver- 
sation. * 

In the summer of 1801, Randolph visited one of the 
“Springs” in the Virginia mountains with a party of 
ladies.2. In June, 1813, he wrote to Dr. Brockenbrough 
from Roanoke that, if he went to any watering place, it 
would be to the Virginia Hot Springs, but this, he said, was 
to be merely for the purpose of stewing the rheumatism 
out of his carcass. Other occasions, when he wandered 
off his beaten social paths, might be mentioned; as when 
he repaired several times to Nottoway County to see his 
intimate friend Edmund Irby, or some other friend.‘ 
Once, after remaining for some days at his favorite places 
of resort, Obsto and Clay Hill, he kept on as far past 
Petersburg as Claremoat, the famous plantation on the 
James River of Col. Wm. Allen.5 (a) 

To Richmond Randolph was frequently taken by the 
desire for social diversion, and he had numerous friends 
and acquaintances there. In 1813, after his defeat at the 
polls, he visited that place, and remained in it, under the 
roof of Dr. Brockenbrough, for six months; with the excep- 
tion of the time consumed in two excursions to Ellerslie. 
Of this visit, the Diary contains the following memoran- 
dum: 


“1813 to 1814, from Nov. 1813 until May 9, 1814, I re- 
mained in and about Richmond with my good friends Brocken- 
brough; most hospitably entertained by them and by the 
inhabitants; frequently dining with the Ch. Justice, Mr. 
Wickham, R. Gamble, Major Gibbon, Mr. Hancock, Mr. T. 
Taylor, P. Haxall, Mr. E. Cunningham, Porter, Barksdale, I. 
G. Smith, Adam Murray, and staying all night with the last 
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three; also entertained by Rutherford, John Gamble, T. Wilson, 
I. Ambler, N. Nicholas, W. C. Williams, Pickett, Dr. McLurg. 

“I had the pleasure also, during this winter, to form an 
acquaintance with Mr. and Mrs. Bell, at whose house I passed 
many delightful hours. Here I became [ ] with Mr. 
Devereaux, Miss Barton, Mr. and Mrs. Haxall, Mr. and Mrs. 
McMurdo. At the Ch. Justice’s, I was introduced to Mr. 
Gaston on his return from Congress. I also saw during the 
winter L. W. Tazewell, Fenton Mercer, Alfred Powell; Wm. 
Meade in May.’’? 


In April, 1830, he attended the races at Richmond, and, 
on the first day of the succeeding month, he attended a 
barbecue at Richmond too. ? 

With the leading gentlemen of Maryland Randolph was 
hardly less familiar than with those of Virginia. In 1804, 
he wrote to Nicholson that he might pay him a visit at 
Chesterfield, on the Eastern Shore of Maryland, not to 
view his country, desirable as it was, but to see and con- 
verse with those in whose society he had passed some of 
the least unpleasant moments of his life. Realizing that 
such qualified language would hardly satisfy the just 
expectations of an Eastern Shoreman, he added: ‘‘It is 
a strange expression but I could not find one more appro- 
priate.’ He was the guest of his friend, Charles Sterrett 
Ridgely, at the latter’s country seat, Oaklands, in Howard 
County, Md., almost as frequently as he was the guest of 
his friend, Wm. R. Johnson, at his country seat, Oakland, 
near Petersburg.4 In a letter to Nicholson, he tells him 
that he has just dined with his friends, Francis Scott Key 
and Stanford, of North Carolina, and Mr. and Mrs. Cal- 
vert at Blenheim, the country seat in Maryland of Mr. R. 
Lowndes, after having made a short excursion to see Mr. 
George Calvert’s famous paintings and flowers.’ On 

1J. R.’s Diary. 
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another occasion, one of his journals records the fact that 
he had just dined with Mr. George Calvert himself. * 

With the aid of the Diary, we can trace at least one visit 
that he made to Wye, the celebrated country seat of the 
Lloyds, in Talbot County, Md. In connection with this 
visit, the Diary contains brief references to Lloyd Tilgh- 
man, of Tilghman’s Point, Robert Tilghman, of Perry 
Hall, John Tilghman, of Bennett’s Point, Wm. G. Tilgh- 
man, Robert Goldsborough, of Miles River, and the 
Haddaways. About the same time, he spent an evening 
at Mrs. Lloyd’s at Annapolis; dined with Mr. Oden at the 
Woodyard, and visited Philip Steuart. A Marylander, 
at any rate, would be at no loss to know who these friends 
and acquaintances of Randolph were. Other Marylanders, 
who are brought to our attention by Randolph’s journals 
and letters,are: Robert Oliver, one of the wealthiest and 
most conspicuous Baltimoreans of his time, over whose 
fine claret Randolph smacks his lips in the Diary; General 
Winder, Dr. William Gibson, Jonathan Meredith, Robert 
Gilmor, James Sterrett, and Mr. Cheston. 

Randolph was also well known to the society of Phila- 
delphia. When Theodore Dudley was studying medicine 
in that City, he wrote to him that it would give him great 
pleasure to renew his old acquaintance in Philadelphia 
and to form a new one with a few of its worthy inhabi- 
tants. Indeed, in his desire to give Theodore Dudley a 
liberal education in every sense of the word, he did not 
spare Virginia. 


“T am much obliged to you for your description of the 
country around (or rather on this side of) Dowingtown,’’ he 
said in another letter to Dudley. ‘‘Such accounts of the 
places, persons, etc., you may see are very acceptable because 
they indicate a spirit of observation. There are many who 
look and do not see, while some see without looking. Indolence 
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and indifference, the maladie du pays (of Virginia), are more 
injurious to the eye-sight than candle light and the smallest 
print.’’? 


In the same letter he also says: 


“T highly approve of your pedestrian essays; but choose not 
Virgimians for your companions. I have no doubt that many 
of the medical students of the South leave Philadelphia as 
ignorant of everything worthy to be known in that City as 
when they entered it. This arises from a clannish spirit 
which makes them associate exclusively with one another, 
and foster their ridiculous prejudices against the People of the 
Middle and North States, of whom in fact they know 
nothing.’’? 


He had some close friends at Philadelphia, to whom we 
shall refer later; and, when he hobbled to that City in 1814, 
after leaving Morrisania, and suffering an injury to his 
kneecap in the accident which befell him in New York, 
he rested there for some little time, and was the recipient 
of no little attention at the hands of some of its people. 

North of Philadelphia, Randolph seems to have had no 
friends except among such individuals as had been brought 
into intercourse with him at Washington in one way or 
another. 

Of Yankees he spoke at times even more impatiently 
than he did of Virginians in his letter to Theodore Dudley. 
A memorandum in the Diary mentions the fact that 
Captain Bridger of the Schooner Sally of Marblehead, 
which was met by the Concord on its way to Cronstadt, 
refused to accept anything but a little pork, whiskey, and 
new potatoes for 600 or 700 pounds of fine fish. ‘‘Pretty 
well for a Yankee,’’ notes Randolph. On anocher occa- 
sion, in an endorsement on a letter written to him by his 
friend Mark Alexander, in 1822, he terms a certain sailing- 
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master in the United States Navy ‘‘a dirty mean Yankee 
with a Vermontese savage for his mate.’’* 

In describing the manner in which Randolph detected 
the error in Giles’ quotation from Sallust memoriter, Dr. 
Lacy says that he exclaimed: ‘‘Now hand me the edition 
I want; in usum Delphini mind you. I'll have nothing to 
do with your Yankee contrivances with English notes. 
Mr. Lacy, did you ever see a Yankee who knew anything 
about the classics?’’? (a) 

But these were but the shallow and unreflecting utter- 
ances of an intense, outspoken nature which was as lavish 
as such natures generally are in the use of the acute accent. 
Before the Civil War, there were reasons enough, founded 
upon diversities of interest and clashes of honest convic- 
tion, why a Virginian, like Randolph, and a New Eng- 
lander should have cherished unfriendly feelings towards 
each other which easily passed into gross misconception and 
misrepresentation; but there never was a time when close 
contact between a Virginian and a New Englander did not 
more or less dissipate the senseless prejudices and pre- 
possessions which they entertained about each other 
personally, and which have now so far faded out that, to 
give expression to them, should be regarded as denoting 
not only provincial narrowness and a lack of genuine 
patriotism but very bad manners besides. The letters 
of Senator Mills show how much pleasure Randolph found 
in the society of New Englanders at Washington; and 
nothing could evidence better than the musical lines of 
Whittier on Randolph how much Randolph had in com- 
mon with the culture of New England. 

Not only did he pay frequent visits to his friends and 
acquaintances, when he was at Roanoke or elsewhere, but, 
after reading his journals, it is hard to understand how he 
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could have deemed himself a Robinson Crusoe when at 
Roanoke. In holding himself up in that character, he 
was simply indulging his propensity for intensive speech 
or giving tongue to the restlessness and discontent of an 
uncommonly active spirit, which craved strong excite- 
ments, and of a body too diseased not to yield freely at 
times to peevish impulses. Roanoke was but a bachelor 
home, and yet, in reading Randolph’s letters and journals, 
it seems to us that it was not an unworthy exponent of 
the social virtues and traditions of a Virginia home of his 
time. Almost every day, when he was there, some relation 
or friend of his was arriving at, or leaving it. Now it was 
Randolph’s nephews—Tudor and St. George—or Peyton 
Randolph, or some other Randolph who came to shoot or 
to enjoy some other form of recreation; and now it was 
William Leigh on his peripatetic round of the county-seats 
at which he practiced law so zealously that Randolph 
speaks on one occasion of his looking badly and over- 
worked; and now it was William B. Banks bent on some 
similar errand to Charlotte Court House or elsewhere; 
and now it was James Bruce or General Edward Carring- 
ton, of Berry Hill, or Col. Carrington, or Col. Clark, or 
some other rapidly promoted colonel of the time, on a 
purely social visit; or, perhaps it was Randolph’s half- 
brother, Henry St. George Tucker, or some devoted friend 
of his like Dr. Brockenbrough, or Edmund Irby, or Barks- 
dale; or, perhaps, it was Dr. Hoge, whose character and 
eloquence he so much admired. These names give but 
an inadequate idea of the number of guests who, from 
time to time, dined with him, formally or otherwise, or 
slept under his roof during the periods covered by his 
journals. One entry in the Diary, under date of Sept. 10, 
1810, is: ‘‘Bouldin, Leigh, Banks; frolic at Roanoke.’’ 

On another occasion, some 10 guests sat down with him 
to meat at his table at Roanoke. At Washington, he 
enjoyed in full measure the social pleasures which a thinly 
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peopled country like that around Roanoke could only 
partially supply. With some prominent residents of the 
District, such as the Keys and the Tayloes, he was on 
terms of heart-felt intimacy; and, in addition to being the 
life of every Congressional mess, of which he was ever a 
member, he frequently gave and received invitations to 
dinner, and was not infrequently seen at private routs or 
assemblies. Among the persons shown by his journals to 
have dined with him, as his guests at Washington, were 
Francis Scott Key, Gallatia, Calhoun, Poinsett, Van 
Buren, and Chief Justice Marshall. The relations be- 
tween Albert Gallatin and himself became involved fora 
time in the general estrangement caused by his defection 
from the Jefferson administration, but in the year 1824 
the two were on friendly terms again. ‘‘Couldn’t dine 
with General Jackson’’; ‘‘Couldn’t dine with Patroon 
(Van Rensaeller),’’ are among the entries in his journal for 
March, 1824." He must have been very fond of dinners 
to have burdened his pen, when diarizing about them, 
with declinations as well as acceptances. 

Among his dinner hosts in 1817 were Rufus King and 
Chief Justice Marshall. Among the parties that he at- 
tended in 1817 were Mrs. Bagot’s and De. Neuville’s.? (a) 

In Randolph’s letters, there are some quite full refer- 
ences to social events of his day at Washington. Here, for 
instance, is his description of a dinner given by Wm. H. 
Crawford, when Secretary of the Treasury: 


“T dined yesterday with the S. of the T. and, although as far 
as I was concerned, the party was a very pleasant one, I can 
conceive of nothing in the general more insipid than these 
ministerial dinners. You are invited at 5; the usage is to be 
there 15 or 20 minutes after the time; dinner never served until 
6; and a little after 7 coffee closes the entertainment without 
the least opportunity for conversation. Quant @ moi, I was 
placed at his S——ship’s left hand, and he did me the honor 
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to address his conversation almost exclusively to me. Now 
you know that, as ‘attentions’ constitute the great charm of 
manners, so are they more peculiarly acceptable to them that 
are least accustomed to them, such as antiquated belles, dis- 
carded statesmen, and bankrupts of all sorts—whether in 
person or in character.’’* 


And the very next paragraph in this letter is a good 
reminder of the danger of relying upon Randolph’s re- 
pining about his own solitariness, whether at Roanoke or 
Washington: ‘‘Nothing can be more dreary than the life 
we lead here. ’Tis something like being on board ship, 
but not so various. We stupidly doze over our sea-coal 
fires in our respective messes, and may truly be said to 
hibernate at Washington. ’’? 

More vapid than the ministerial dinner given by Craw- 
ford was another dinner given by himself; possibly be- 
cause his own expectations had been a little too roseate; 
seeing that he had written two days before to Dr. Brock- 
enbrough that he was to have good company at least, if 
not a good dinner. When the occasion had passed, he 
wrote to Dr. Brockenbrough: 


“Mr. Chief Justice, Tazewell, Van Buren, Benton, Morgan 
of N. Y., and George Calvert dined with me yesterday (Mr. 
King was sick, of his late freak in the Senate, I shrewdly sus- 
pect); and your ‘fat sall-ion party’ was hardly more dull than 
we were. The Chief Justice has no longer the power ‘d’étre 
vif.’ Tazewell took to prosing at the far end of the table to 
two or three, who formed a sort of separate coterie; V. B. was 
unwell, and out of spirits; and I was obliged to get nearly or 


quite drunk, to keep them from yawning outright.’ 


Rufus King had accepted an invitation but had been 
prevented by sickness from attending. 
Randolph himself had to be very sick not to keep a 
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dinner engagement and not to be the sprightliest member 
of the company. Ina letter to Theodore Dudley he thus 
described the equivocal drink which piqued public curios- 
ity so keenly: ‘‘My drink,” he says, ‘‘is toast and water 
made by boiling the latter and pouring it on highly toasted 
bread, so that it acquires the color of Cognac brandy.’’* 
And the same letter indicates that he was in the habit of 
carrying a bottle of this thin potation with him to dinner 
parties when his health was at a low ebb. 


““Vesterday,”’ he said, ‘‘I dined out with the Speaker. I 
would not have gone for any other ‘dignitary’ here. I made 
Johnny carry my cloth shoes, and a bottle of toast and water. 
The color deceived the company, except one or two near me, 
whom I was obliged to let into the secret, to preserve my 
monopoly. Notwithstanding all this, I am persuaded that I 
was the liveliest man in the whole company; and, like Falstaff, 
was not only merry myself, but the cause of mirth in others. 
Mr. Secretary C., I think, will remember, for some time, some of 
my rejoinders to him, half joke, and three parts earnest, (as 
Paddy says) on the subject of the constitutional powers of 
Congress, and some other matters of minor note—although he 
tried to turn them off with great good humor. To say the 
truth, I have a sneaking liking for C. for ‘by-gone’s’ sake; and, 
if he had let alone being a great man, should have ‘liked him 
hugely,’ as Squire Western hath it.’’? 


How little Randolph allowed his desire for social 
amusement tc be influenced by his ill-health is also infer- 
able from other facts stated in this letter. Mentioning a 
pleasant dinner at Georgetown, he said: 


“You may remember how bitter cold it was on Thursday. 
The change took place about midnight of Tuesday. I slept 
the forepart of it with my window hoisted, and rose about 
two o’clock on Wednesday morning and shut it down. Well! 

* Washington, Jan. 27, 1822, Letters toa Y. R., 240. 2 Td ean. 
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I rode from Georgetown home, after ten o’clock, without 
suffering, in the least, from the cold except a little in the 
fingers. This was neither owing to the warmth infused by 
Mr. O.’s very fine old Madeira, nor by his daughter’s beauty 
and accomplishments; although either, I believe, would have 
kept up the excitement for a longer time than it took Wildfire 
‘to glance’ along ‘the Avenue.’ But, superadded to the in- 
fluence of wine, and beauty, and music, and good company, I 
had a leathern ‘justicore’ as old Edie would call it, (Juste-au- 
corps), under my waistcoat—which I recommend to all who 
desire to guard against our piercing winds—and cloth shoes 
over my boots. My horsemanship was, indeed, put into 
requisition, on meeting a rattling hackney coach, with lights, 
driving at afuriousrate It was where ‘the Avenue’ is crossed 
by a gutter and impeded by ice. Nevertheless, I did what 
Cumbey could not do with his wretched curb-bridle—and, as 
Simon [his groom] says, ‘I consequenced her with a snapper.’ 
My disease which had been very troublesome for some days, 
and particularly that morning, and which I had checked ‘for 
the nonce’ with absorbents, recurred with ten-fold violence 
in the night.’’* 


One of the winning features of Randolph’s character 
was his grateful sensibility to kindness or friendly sym- 
pathy in every form. Writing, during his desperate illness 
in 1817, to Theodore Dudley, he said: 


“Mrs. John M., Mrs. B., and Mrs. F. K., have been very 
kind in sending me jellies, lemons, &c. &c. Thomas M. N. 
has been extremely attentive and obliging. Mr. K., of New 
York, Mr. Chief Justice, Mr. H., of Maryland, Mr. M., of 
South Carolina, Mr. B., of Georgetown, (I need not name F. K. 
M. (no longer Abbé) C. de S., and D) have been very kind in 
their attentions. Mr. M. sent me some old, choice Madeira, 
and his man-cook to dress my rice; (a mystery not understood 
any where on this side of Cape Fear river); sending, also, the 
rice, to be dressed; and Mr. Chief Justice came to assist me 
in drawing up my will, which I had strangely and criminally 

t Thid. 
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neglected for sometime past, and of which neglect I was more 
strangely admonished in a dream.’’* 


Randolph’s eager zest for human society also assumed 
the form of numerous letters to his friends and acquaint- 
ances. ‘‘Recollect, my son,” he wrote to Theodore 
Dudley in 1812, ‘‘that I have some 20 or 30 correspond- 
ents; you perhaps not more than 3 or 4.”’? Some of these 
correspondents, however, were business correspondents. 
“T have about 30 letters to answer besides the daily 
addition to my epistolary debt,’’ he wrote to Joseph 
Nicholson in the preceding year. ‘‘Three of them are 
from Harry Tucker.’’’ Ata later period of his life, when 
his strength was fast failing him, he speaks of having a 
hundred unanswered letters on his hands.4 Except when 
a helpless invalid, he wrote letters with the ready facility 
of a quick-witted and sympathetic woman who writes 
without regard to anything but the sheer desire to open 
up her heart or soul to a child or friend. It is to be re- 
gretted that he never kept any copies of his charming 
letters; a strong indication of their unstudied nature, and 
it is still more to be regretted that so many of them should 
have been deliberately destroyed from considerations of 
delicacy or good feeling, which, however admirable, when 
well judged, amounted in the old Virginia life to little less 
than a destructive superstition. (a) 

By Philip A. Bruce in his brief but very suggestive little 
essay on Randolph the latter is pronounced the most 
brilliant man ever produced by Virginia, and, perhaps, the 
most brilliant letter-writer of whom the Old South can 
boast.’ We shall not stop to express an opinion upon the 
first of these two judgments, but the second we should 
modify by making it broad enough to cover the whole 


« Feb. 23, Letters toa Y. R., 195. 2 Jan. 5, 1812, Id., 115. 
3 Georgetown, Jan. 28, 1811, Bryan MSS, 


4Letter to Nathan Loughborough, Jan. 23, 1832, Loughborough MSS. 
5 Libr. of Southern Lit., v. 10, 4334. 
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United States; certainly so far as American public men 
are concerned. In our opinion, the only distinguished 
men in the political history of the United States who can 
be placed in the same class with Randolph as a brilliant 
letter-writer are Benjamin Franklin and William Wirt; 
two men who differed from each other toto celo, except 
that both had lovable natures and wrote sparkling letters. 
Indeed, we do not hesitate to say that Randolph in his 
own way is entitled to be included in the same category 
with Gray, Horace Walpole, Gibbon, Cowper, Byron, and 
Fitzgerald as one of the real masters of epistolary compo- 
sition. Most of the thousands of letters which he wrote 
have been destroyed or lost; but enough remain to make 
us ask sometimes why it was that he never tried his hand 
at some purely literary task. We have his own word for 
it that he never ‘‘made a verse in his life,’’* and we are 
also informed by him that all of his early literary efforts 
of every sort, whatever they were, went up in flame and 
smoke when Bizarre was consumed by fire.2 The only 
evidence that we have that he ever thought of engaging 
seriously in literary work is found in a letter from him to 
Francis Scott Key, written before his return to Congress 
in 1815, in which he said: ‘‘I do think a review on the plan 
you mention would be highly beneficial, and, if I was fit 
for anything, I should like to engage in a work of the sort; 
but 14 years of Congressional life have rendered me good 
for nothing.” The same thought is presented more 
positively in a subsequent letter to Key in which he 
said: 


‘“As to the review, I am out of the question on that and 
every other subject requiring any species of exertion. I said 
truly when I told you that Congressional life had destroyed me. 
Fruges consumere; this is all that I am fit for; and such is my 
infirmity of body that I make a very poor hand even at that, 


« Letter to F. W. Gilmer, Century Mag., 1895-6, v. 29, 714. 
2Garl., v. I, Il. 3 Garland, v. 2, 34. 
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notwithstanding I am one of those who (as the French say) 
Sont nés pour la digestion.’’* 


Unfortunately, the reason that Randolph gave for his 
lethargy as a potential man of letters is applicable, with 
or without modification, to almost every Southern man 
of his time who might have achieved literary distinction 
but for the abnormal importance that the peculiar struc- 
ture of Southern society gave to public eloquence. So 
fraught with vital issues to the South was the long sec- 
tional controversy that a Southerner of commanding tal- 
ents had little choice, while it lasted, but to say with 
Randolph: “As Calanthe died dancing, so may I die speak- 
ing.” 

Randolph was fond of travel and quick to avail himself 
of all the amusement and social enjoyments that it affords. 
Nor can there be any doubt that, whenever he was abroad, 
his conversational talents and distinguished presence won 
a most cordial reception for him. He visited Europe in 
1822, 1824, 1826, and 1830, and we cannot but regret that 
the only Journals that he ever kept while he was abroad— 
those of 1824 and 1830—are too fragmentary and meagre 
to be of any real value. 

Of his intercourse with conspicuous individuals in Great 
Britain, we have some details, in addition to what we 
have already laid before the reader. One of the things, by 
which he was most impressed, when he was in England in 
1822, was the great influence exerted by the eloquence of 
Elizabeth Fry over fallen women. 


“T have seen them weep repentant tears while she addressed 
them,’’ he once said to the father of Jacob Harvey. ‘‘I have 
heard their groans of despair, Sir. Nothing but religion can 
effect this mtracle, Sir, for what can be a greater miracle than 
the conversion of a degraded, sinful woman taken from the 
very dregs of society!’’?_- 


*Richm,, May 7, 1814, Garland, v. 2,35. 2 The New Mirror, v. I, 402. 
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Nor without interest is the account given by the daugh- 
ter of Elizabeth Fry to Harvey of the manner in which her 
mother first became acquainted with Randolph. 


“One day,” she said, ‘‘my mother was in town getting ready 
to go to Newgate when a stranger was announced. A tall, 
thin gentleman, with long hair, and very strangely dressed, 
entered the parlor, walked deliberately up to my mother, who 
rose to receive him, and held out his hand, saying in the sweet 
tone of a lady’s voice: ‘I feel that I have some right to intro- 
duce myself to Elizabeth Fry, as I am the friend of her friend, 
Jessy Kersey, of Philadelphia, (a celebrated preacher in the 
Society of Friends). I am John Randolph of Roanoke, State 
of Virginia; the fellow-countryman of Washington.’ My 
mother, who had heard a great deal of him from different 
persons, gave him a cordial reception, and was so extremely 
pleased with his most original conversation [that] she not only 
took him with her to Newgate, but invited him to come and 
seeus. We have since seen him several times and have been 
highly delighted with him. Last week, some strangers were 
to dine with us and my mother invited him to be of the num- 
ber. In writing the note of invitation, I apologized to him for 
naming so unfashionably early an hour as four o’clock, knowing 
that at the West End he never dined before 8. His reply was 
very characteristic and made us laugh heartily. Here it is: 
‘Mr. Randolph regrets that a prior engagement will deprive 
him of the pleasure of dining with Mrs. Fry on Thursday night. 
No apology, however, was necessary for the early hour named 
in her note as it is two hours later than Mr. R. is accustomed 
to dine in Virginia; and he has not yet been long enough in 
London to learn how to turn day into night and vice versa.” * 


We are also told by Harvey that the impression made 
by Randolph upon Lord L. (Limerick?) was equally agree- 
able, and that, after meeting Randolph for the first time 
one night under the gallery of the House of Commons, his 
Lordship, in conversation with Harvey, gave expression 
to his feelings in these glowing terms: 


t The New Mirror, v. 1, 402. 
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“T have never met with a so thoroughly well informed 
gentleman as your friend Randolph; no matter what the 
subject—history, belles-lettres, biography; but, Sir, the most 
astonishing part of all is that he possesses a minute local knowl- 
edge of England and Ireland. I thought that J knew them 
well, but I assure you I was obliged to yield the palm to him. 
I have purposely tried to puzzle or confuse him but all in vain. 
His conversational powers are most dazzling even in London, 
Sir, where we pride ourselves on good talkers.”’” 


Indeed, his Lordship was so much pleased with Ran- 
dolph that he solicited the permission of the Lord Chan- 
cellor to introduce him as a distinguished American into 
the House of Lords by the private entrance near the 
throne instead of leaving him to force his way with the 
crowd through the common entrance. The permission 
was given, and Lord L. introduced Randolph to the door- 
keeper of the House of Lords, and asked him to admit him 
whenever he presented himself, without requiring him to 
exhibit any special order. In doing so, he remarked that 
Randolph’s figure and whole appearance were so singular 
that the door-keeper would run no risk of having any 
counterfeit Randolphs imposed upon him. The license, 
sweeping as it was, stood successfully the test even of a 
great debate on the Roman Catholic Peers Bill. Harvey 
endeavored to persuade Randolph that it would not avail 
on such an extraordinary occasion as that, and begged 
him to make use of a special order of admission which 
he had obtained from the Marquis of L.; but Randolph 
replied: 


“What, Sir! do you suppose I would consent to struggle 
with, and push through, the crowd of persons who for two 
long hours must fight their way in at the lower door. Oh, no, 
Sir! I shall do no such a thing, and, if I cannot enter as a 
gentleman commoner, I go not at all!” 


The New Mirror, v. i, 403. 
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Afterwards, when Harvey had finally squeezed himself 
into the chamber by the lower door, half suffocated, and 
had been fortunate enough to secure standing room at the 
bar, whom should he see but Randolph walking in through 
the private entrance to the chamber, in company with 
Canning, Lord Castlereagh, Sir Robert Peel, and many 
other celebrated members of the House of Commons; and 
he observed that some of Randolph’s companions even 
selected for him a prominent position where he could see 
and hear perfectly, and made him the object of many 
courtesies during the course of the night. 

Harvey has also reported for us some amusing observa- 
tions made by Randolph upon a splendid ball which he 
attended in London, and which was given under the im- 
mediate patronage ot George IV—once termed by Ran- 
dolph *‘ The English Vitellius—”’ and the principal nobility 
of his kingdom for the benefit of the poor Irish peasantry 
of Munster and Connaught, who were suffering at the 
time from famine and disease: 


“It was cheap, Sir, very cheap!’’ Randolph said to Harvey. 
“Actors and actresses innumerable, and all dressed out most 
gorgeously. There were jewels enough, Sir, there to make 
new crowns for all the monarchs of Europe! and I, too, Re- 
publican though I am, must needs go in a court dress! Well 
Sir, don’t imagine that I was so foolish as to purchase a new 
suit at a cost of 25 or 30 guineas. Oh,no. I have not studied 
London life for nothing! I had been told, Sir, that many a 
noble lady would appear at the ball that night with jewels 
hired for the occasion, and I took the hint, Sir, and hired a full 
court dress for 5 guineas. When I beheld myself in the glass, 
I laughed at the oddity of my appearance, and congratulated 
myself that I was 3,000 miles from the Charlotte Court House. 
Had I played the harlequin there, Sir, I think my next election 
would be doubtful. I stole into the room with rather a nervous 
walk, and was about selecting a very quiet position in a corner, 
when your countryman, Lord Castlereagh, seeing my em- 

tThe New Mirror, v. 1, 403. 
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barrassment came forward and, with an air of the most finished 
politeness, insisted upon being my chaperon. For one hour, 
Sir, he devoted himself to me and pointed out all persons of 
notoriety in the crowd as they passed us in review. Such was 
the fascination of his manners, I forgot for the moment that I 
was speaking to the man who had sold his country’s independ- 
ence and his own; who had lent his aid to a licentious monarch 
to destroy his queen, who, if guilty, might point to her hus- 
band’s conduct as the cause of her fall. But, Sir, I was spell- 
bound for that hour; for never did I meet a more accomplished 
gentleman, and yet he is a deceitful politician whose character 
none can admire. An Irish Tory, Sir, I never could abide.’’* 


Harvey also reports a distinguished Irish member of 
Parliament as recalling a conversation between Randolph 
and Maria Edgeworth at his table in these words: 


“Spark produced spark, and, for three hours, they kept up 
the fire until it ended in a perfect blaze of wit, humor and 
repartee. It appeared to me that Mr. Randolph was more 
intimately acquainted with Miss Edgeworth’s works than she 
was herself. He frequently quoted passages where her memory 
was at fault; and he brought forward every character of any 
note in all her productions. But what most astonished us 
was his intimate knowledge of Ireland. Lady T. and myself 
did nothing but listen and i was really vexed when some public 
business called me away.’’? 


Thomas Moore was likewise among the famous persons 
whom Randolph met in England. 


‘Whom do you think I met under the gallery of the House 
of Commons?”’ Randolph asked of Harvey. ‘‘ You can’t guess 
and so I'll tell you. There was a spruce, dapper little gentle- 
man sitting next me, and he made some trifling remark, to 
which I replied. We thus entered into conversation, and I 
found him a most fascinating, witty fellow. He pointed out 
to me the distinguished members who were unknown to me, 

t The New Murror, v. 2, 6. 2 Ibid. 
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and frequently gave them a friendly shot. At parting, he 
handed me his card, and I read with some surprise, ‘Mr. 
Thomas Moore.’ Yes, sir, it was the ‘Bard of Erin’; and, 
upon this discovery, I said to him: ‘Well, Mr. Moore, I am 
delighted to meet you thus, and I tell you, Sir, that I envy you 
more for being the author of the ‘Two-penny Post Bag’ and 
“Tom Crib’s Memorial to Congress,’ than for all your beautiful 
songs which play the fool with young ladies’ hearts.’ He 
laughed heartily at what he called ‘my singular taste,’ and we 
parted the best friends imaginable.’’! 


It is profitable to compare this description of Moore 
with the description that Moore himself gives of Ran- 
dolph in his journal under date of April 30, 1822. 


““Laid in some cold meat, and went to the House of Com- 
mons; avenues all blocked up with unsuccessful candidates 
for admission. After several repulses, and at last giving it 
up in despair, was taken in by Jerningham as one of the Cath- 
olics on his list, Mr. Blunt, sat next Lord Limerick and Ran- 
dolph, the famous American orator; a singular-looking man 
with a young-old face, and a short, small body, mounted upon 
a pair of high crane legs and thighs, so that, when he stood up, 
you did not know when he was to end, and a squeaking voice 
like a boy’s just before breaking into manhood. His manner 
too strange and pedantic, but his powers of eloquence (Irving 
[Washington Irving] tells me) wonderful.’’? 


A letter from Randolph to Dr. Brockenbrough men- 
tions the fact that Robert Southey was another poet whom 
he had met in England in 1822. Writing to this friend 
from Roanoke, he says in a postscript: 


‘“‘In sheer distress what to do with myself, I yesterday read 
Don Juan—the 3, 4 and 5 cantos for the first time—fact I 
assure you. It is diabolically good, the ablest I am inclined to 
think of all his performances. I now fully comprehend the 


t The New Mirror, v. 2, 42. 
2 Memoirs, &c., of Thos. Moore, ed. by Lord John Russell, N. Y., v. 1, 415. 
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case of the odium plus quam theologicum of the Lake School 
toward this wayward genius. I am not sorry that I had not 
read the whole when I was in Southey’s company. I could not 
have conversed so unreservedly as I did on the subject of 
Bryon’s writings.’’* 


Altogether, Randolph achieved a distinct measure of 
social success in England. Upon that point, we need not 
go further than Washington Irving, who was in London 
in 1822: 


‘John Randolph,”’ he wrote to Henry Brevoort, ‘‘is here 
and has attracted much attention. He has been sought after 
by people of the first distinction. I have met him repeatedly 
in company and his eccentricity of appearance and manner 
make him the more current and interesting; for, in high life 
here, they are always eager after anything strange and peculiar. 
There is a vast deal too of the old school in Randolph’s manner, 
the turn of his thoughts and the style of his conversation, which 
seems to please very much.’’? 


One of the results of Randolph’s visit to England in 
1822 was that, after his return to the United States, he 
received more than one Eriglish publication on the subject 
of slavery. Mentioning these publications in a letter to 
Dr. Brockenbrough, he says: ‘‘They are from Wilber- 
force, T. Clarkson, Adam Hodgson, and a larger pamphlet 
entitled “Negro Slavery as it Exists in the U. S. and the 
West Indies, especially Jamaica’; that being held up as 
the negro paradise by the W. I. body in England.”’ They 
had, he further said, awakened him more than ever to the 
momentous question of slavery.3 

There are no salient particulars to be added to what we 
have told the reader about Randolph’s visits to England 
in 1824 and 1826; but there are some additional circum- 
stances worthy of mention in connection with his visit to 


* Garland, v. 2, 193. 
2 London, June 11, 1822, Life, &c., v. 2, 81. 3 Garland, v. 2, 193. 
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England in 1830. The following extracts from a letter 
which he wrote from London to Nathaniel Macon, 
addressing him as “‘ His old and dear friend,”’ give us some 
idea of his movements in England in that year when he 
was not too sick to move about at all: 


“Last month, I spent about three weeks in the country. I 
passed eight days most pleasantly, health excepted, at Bidles- 
ton in Suffolk on the invitation of Rich’d Wilson, Esq. He 
has been the architect of his own fortune, of which about 3,000 
acres lie around his spacious and most hospitable mansion. 
One of his daughters is married to a namesake and distant, 
very distant, relative of mine, son of the late Bishop (but one) 
of London. The coach took me within 10 miles of his house, 
where his own carriage met me. He insisted upon paying me 
this very unusual compliment, and, when I arrived at Sudbury, 
I found his coach and servants waiting for me in the Inn Yard. 
We coursed and killed hares—the dogs never letting one 
escape. This you (who know the English hare to be nearly 
or quite as large as our grey fox and much fleeter) will say was 
fine sport. Weshot also—that is Mr. Wilson did—every day, 
and I sat upon a delightful pony and looked on. Once I made 
out to pull a trigger and killed four pheasants. Eighteen and 
a half brace were driven out of one preserve, of about a circular 
acre, towards us, nearly all within shot, but I did not shoot that 
day. One morning we killed with the ‘long dogs’ six hares. 
On no occasion, did they run as many hundred yards from 
where we started them; but doubled and twisted, poor things, 
until the grey hounds doubled them up. On Sunday, the last 
of the month (October), I accompanied my host to New 
Market to be present at the Houghton meeting. .. . 

“Mr. Wilson being called home by the sudden death of a guest, 
Capt. Rotheram, Capt. of the Royal Sovereign, Adm’! Colling- 
wood, the leading and victorious ship at Trafalgar, I, who had 
been dreadfully sick at New Market, went on the next day to 
Cambridge. Here I had to go to bed before dinner, and was 
so ill that I despaired of seeing the vast improvements that 
have been made since my last visit there. However, my best 
friend opium brought me through. The additions to Trinity 
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College, St. John’s, King’s, and Corpus would alone furnish 
forth an University. That to St. John’s is the most beautiful 
Court in the world, containing 112 apartments of 3 rooms 
each, and a screen as beautiful, which forms a magnificent 
cloister.”’ ; 


“Thursday, Dec’r. 9th, 1830. 


‘(The severest attack which I have had for a long time, 
obliged me to give over writing yesterday. The distress and 
anxiety of the last 18 hours are not to be described.) 

“The new court, called ‘TheKing’s Court,’ at Trinity College, 
is even more extensive than that at St. John’s. I dined with 
the Fellows on the 5th of Nov’r, a Festival, (Gunpowder 
Plot), in their noble hall, where 400 of that College alone sat 
down to eight long tables. This vast room, with its old carved 
rafters, (it has no ceiling, like Westminster Hall, &c.) was 
warmed by one vast Brazier in the centre of living charcoal. 
We had a Turbot as large as a Tea-board, and the ‘audit ale’ 
restored my appetite for malt liquor, which the infernal 
drench of London, miscalled Porter, had completely taken 
away. The whole revenue of this most renowned College, 
which boasts her Trinity of great men, Bacon, Barrow and 
Newton (to whom may be added Lord Coke, Dryden, Bentley 
and Ld. Byron) does not exceed £40,000 per ann. The 
undergraduates, indeed, contribute largely (not less than £200 
each), particularly the Fellow Commoners, sons of such noble- 
men or gentlemen as are admitted to the Fellows’ table. 
Undergraduates are what we would call students. The 
mastership of Trinity is worth £3,000 per ann., besides a 
splendid Lodge (palace), in which the King and the Judges 
take up their quarters, when they come to Cambridge. The 
fellowships are moderately endowed, and there is no avoid- 
able idleness here. With all my prepossessions and prejudices 
against a foreign education, if I had a son, he should, at mature 
age, spend at least two years at Trinity College, Cambridge. 
The united grounds of this College, St. John’s, Clare Hall and 
King’s form a promenade to which there is nothing [equal] at 
Oxford. The celebrated mathematician, Babbage, has written 
a strange work on the ‘Decline of Science in England’—strange 
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at least for him, who is the successor of Newton and the only 
Professor at Cambridge who does not lecture. 

“After a short stay in town, I went to Chislehurst, in Kent, 
to see my venerable friend, Mrs. Weddell, who, with her hus- 
band (member for Yorkshire), accompanied Ld. Rockingham 
in his triumphal procession down to York, after the Repeal of 
the Stamp Act, which pacified the Empire She was sister-in- 
law of Lord R. Ispent three days and a half in Kent, one day 
and night at Mr. Thos. Brandram’s, at Lee, who has the most 
desirable place that I knowin England... . 

“Tf I live, I will be at home on the feast of the new corn; for 
I perceive that we are not to have any old corn even to bring 
in the wheat harvest. ‘Not an ear to the acre’ is my brother 
Harry’s report tome. On Rappahannock too, there is a total 
failure—it is not quite so bad with us, but the crop is a very 
short one.” 


“Monday, Dec. 13, 1830. 


‘The last sentence was not finished until today. I have been 
very much distressed by my complaint and, as the Packet, 
which will carry this, does not sail until Thursday morning, I 
have written by snatches. Saturday, I made out to dine with 
the famous ‘Beef Steaks’; which I had a great desire to do. 
The scene was unique. Nothing permitted but Beef Steaks 
and potatoes, port wine, punch, brandy and water, &c. The 
broadest mirth and most unreserved freedoms among the 
members; every thing and every body burlesqued; in short, a 
party of school boys on a frolic could not have been more 
unrestrained in the expression of their merriment. I was 
delighted with the conviviality and heartiness of the company. 
Among other toasts, we had that ‘great friend of Liberty, 
Prince Metternich’ and a great deal more of admirable foolery. 
The company waited chiefly on themselves. The songs, 
without exception, were mirth-stirring and well sung. In short, 
here I saw a sample of old English manners; for the same tone 
has been kept up from the foundation of the club—more thana 
century. Nothing could be happier than the burlesque 
speeches of some of the officers of the club; especially a Mr. 
Stephenson (Vice P.) who answered to the call of “Boots! 
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Maj. Gen. Sir Andrew Barnard presided admirably, and 
another gallant officer, Gen’l Sir Ronald Ferguson, greatly 
contributed to our hilarity also. Admiral Dundas (not of the 
Scotch clan) a new Ld of Admiralty, who came in for his full 
share of humour and left-handed compliments, paid his full 
quota towards the entertainment. In short, I have not 
chuckled with laughter before since I left Virginia.”’* 


In a letter to his niece, Randolph gives us another 
glimpse of his movements in England in 1830: 


“T have been out but twice from a sense of duty. On 
Friday last to the Duke of Devonshire’s and on Saturday to 
dine with the Lord Mayor. The Duke of Devon has been 
pointedly attentive to me during all my visits to England, and 
I could not decline his invitation without apparent insensibility 
not to say rudeness; and as I am not King I could not refuse 
a Lord Mayor’s invitation.’’? 


In the London Morning Herald of Dec. 27, 1830, the 
entertainment given by the Lord Mayor was pronounced 
‘““a very splendid’”’ one, and the speech of thanks that it 
drew from Randolph a ‘‘very elegant”’ one. 

An important appendix to this letter consists of certain 
statements made by Peter Irving, the brother of Washing- 
ton Irving, on the strength of information given him by 
the latter in regard to Randolph when Randolph was in 
England in 1830: 


‘Randolph, however well informed on points of etiquette, 
had his own notions about doing things, and I have heard Mr. 
Irving give an amusing account of his presentation at court 
in London as it came under his own notice. Mr. McLane and 
Mr. Irving called for him in a carriage, and they found him 
prepared to accompany them with black coat and black small- 
clothes, with knee buckles, white stockings and shoes with gold 
buckles, a sword, and a little black hat. They looked wonder- 
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ingly at his dress, so likely with his odd figure to attract 
observation. He pointed to his gold buckles. ‘No sham 
about them; Rundell and Bridge by ” To some observa- 
tions as to the propriety of his dress, ‘I wear no man’s livery 
by ” But, said Mr. Irving, the object of a court costume is 
to avoid awkwardness and challenge; there is a convenience in 
it, and, at all events, you don’t want a sword. ‘Oh, now 
Irving, as to a sword, you need not pretend to teach me about 
that. My father wore a sword before me by SbiMn 
Irving explained that the sword belonged to a different cos- 
tume, but was out of place in that dress. This seemed to 
strike Randolph, and he unbuckled his sword afterwards, and 
left it in the carriage. As he was about to enter the ante- 
chamber, where the foreign ministers are in waiting, he was, 
as Mr. Irving had feared, stopped by the usher. Mr. Irving 
immediately explained who he was, and he was permitted 
to pass. ‘There now, Randolph,’ said he, ‘you see one of 
the inconveniences of being out of costume.’ In the ante- 
chamber, the foreign ministers eyed him curiously. Admitted 
to the presence chamber, he preceded Mr. Irving, made his 
bow to Royalty in his turn, and then passed before other 
members of the Royal Family. As he went by the Duke 
of Sussex, the latter beckoned Mr. Irving. ‘Irving,’ said he, 
with his thumb reversed over his right shoulder, and moving it 
significantly up and down, half suppressing a laugh at the 
same time, ‘who’s your friend Hokey-Pokey?’ Mr. Irving, 
jealous for the honor of his country, replied with emphasis: 
‘That, Sir, is John Randolph, the United States Minister to 
Russia, and one of the most distinguished orators of the 
United States.’ Sometime afterwards, Mr. Irving was dining 
with the Duke of Sussex, and the latter inquired after McLane, 
who had returned to his own country; then, pursuing his 
inquiries, he added, with a significant smile: ‘And how is our 
friend, Hokey-Pokey?’ Randolph, said Mr. Irving, in con- 
cluding these anecdotes, a long, gaunt, thin poke of a fellow, 
with no beard, small features, bright eyes, attracted attention 
wherever he went. He was queer, but always wore the air 
and stamp of a gentleman. I asked what impression he 
made by his conversational powers: ‘He was remarkable in 
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this respect,’ he replied, ‘but he was not at home among the 
London wits. I dined with him when Sydney Smith and 
others were present, but he did not shine; he was not in his 
beat.”’* 


Since such profuse profanity as marks this narrative 
has never, so far as we know, been imputed to Randolph 
in his lucid hours by anyone else, we cannot but indulge 
the idea that it was simply the sort that gave point to one 
of Franklin’s famous stories. A fellow, in relating a dis- 
pute that had arisen between Queen Anne and the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury concerning a vacant mitre, which 
the Queen wished to bestow on a person, whom the Arch- 
bishop thought unworthy of it, made both the Queen and 
the Archbishop swear three or four thumping oaths in 
every sentence of the dispute. A by-stander, filled with 
surprise, asked: ‘‘But did the Queen and the Archbishop 
swear so at one another?’’’ ‘“‘Oh no, no!”’ said the fellow, 
‘that is only my way of telling the story.”’ 

Now that we have had portraiture of Randolph as he 
was abroad, we might as well have a little caricature 
besides, and this 1s copiously supplied to us by ‘“‘Julius.”’ 


“On his first arrival in London,” Julius declares, ‘‘all eyes 
were struck with his figure in the streets. The human form 
from all parts of the globe was to be seen there, but nothing 
like his. It seemed to belong to a class by itself; long, lean 
and loose-jointed—a withered face, a shrunken body, and the 
whole expression peculiar and startling. Many who passed 
him turned around to take another look. How mysterious! 
exclaimed one; how outlandish! another. A term to which 
the English are addicted. His complexion was death-like; 
sometimes he moved about on foot, and sometimes rode a 
pony. When saluting people, his voice would mount up to a 
high shrill key, as if he were hallooing. The particulars of his 
dress were obscured by a long cloak, which, in one respect, 
claimed resemblance to the doublet of Gaffer Gray—it was not 
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very new. As it came tight about him, or waved in the wind, 
many a sidelong glance did it get from the passing brokers of 
Monmouth St... .. 

“His grotesque aspect, the object of popular stare, and scien- 
tific speculation; his everlasting attempts at effect, whether in 
conduct or conversation; his harangues given out in accents 
so novel and with no poor rivalry of the fame and fashion of 
Anacharsis Cloots or Sir Walter Scott’s ‘Wamba,’ his diverting 
lapses from the observances of the world, his profound obei- 
sance to rank, which, though it overflowed in temporary good 
nature at that epoch of his life and travels, kept showing itself 
in ways exquisitely ludicrous, all this and more; how can I ever 
forget it.’’? 


Then, after speaking of the curiosity and merriment, 
excited by Randolph’s appearance and conversation, 
Julius continues in this manner: 


“It was a scene sut generis, novel even for London. Re- 
peated it was with variations: ‘Hoby’s boots forever, so help 
him Heaven and Manton’s guns—his rascally overseer who 
had cheated him—the roundheads, how he hated them—the 
cavaliers, how he loved them—Virginia, old Virginia, true to 
Charles—the vermin in his own country that fattened on the 
public crib; he gave it to them—that he did and would; 
Bladensburg; Yazoo; the Yankees; the Negroes; Mason’s and 
Dixon’s line; the man in the moon; everything danced in the 
astounding gallimaufry. To the sensibilities, to the restraints, 
bodily and of mind, to the multiplied obligations and habitudes, 
to all the anxious and assiduous cultivation that go to make 
up the gentleman he was a stranger. His irregular and un- 
disciplined temper was the parent of rudeness in him, and 
his vanity hurried him into offences against good sense and 
decorum.”’3 


In another place Julius describes Randolph as a mon- 
opolist or a mute when conversation went its rounds; by 
turns a misanthrope and a Merry Andrew.‘ 
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And not more indignant was Mrs. Malaprop over criti- 
cism of her diction than Randolph must have been when 
even his fastidious orthoepy was impeached by Julius. 


“True scholarship,” said Julius, ‘‘repelled his pretensions. 
Tried by chastened standards, they came under the sentence 
which his burlesque obtrusions of them provoked. It was 
made known by the Oxonians in guarded, yet significant jeers. 
Neither his Latinity nor his English could pass. His syntax, 
nay his very orthoepy, (a) was remarked to be as defective as 
his infringements of the canons of taste were perpetual both 
in his selection of topics and manner of treating them. It was 
really hard to determine whether in his furor lingue Nature 
or Priscian got most blows from him.’’? 


The immediate occasion for this elaborate arraignment 
was a note appended by Randolph to his speech on Re- 
trenchment and Reform in the House in 1828 in which he 
had instituted the comparison between the relative quali- 
fications of Rush and Caligula’s horse for a post of public 
responsibility.? The deadly arrow, which Randolph shot 
at Rush in this note, went to its mark all the more surely 
for the accompanying lines, with which it was feathered: 


‘“A few days ago, I stumbled upon the following stanza of an 
unfinished poem on the glories and worthies of our 
Administration: 


‘““ “And as for R., his early locks of snow, 
Betray the frozen region that’s below, 
Though Jove upon the race bestow’d some fire; 
The gift was all exhausted by the Sire, 
A sage consum’d what thousands well might share 
And ashes only fell upon the heir!’ 


These lines are the only article of the growth, produce or manu- 
facture of the country, north of the Patapsco, that I have 
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knowingly used since the Tariff Bill passed. They are by a 
witty son of a witty sire—as Burns sings—‘A true gude fellow’s 
get. rT 


It was during his last sojourn in London that Randolph 
uttered his well-known paraphrase of the excuse given by 
Adam for eating fruit from the forbidden tree. He had 
been invited by Lord to take lunch with him, 
but, when on his way to the lunch, he stopped to call on a 
lady, and was so agreeably entertained by her conversa- 
tion that he was still enjoying her society when the lunch 
was served. Afterwards when he joined Lord : 
and was taxed with being late, he replied: ‘‘The woman 
tempted me and I did eat.’’? 

In one of his letters to his niece, Randolph pronounced 
Friendship, Love, and Religion the only sources from which 
happiness can be derived. When he was not unbalanced, 
or unduly swayed by prejudice or temper, there can be no 
doubt that his heart was a truly generous, compassionate, 
and tender one. Occasional presents of silver and fre- 
quent presents of books were among the tokens which he 
was in the habit of giving of his friendship or love. On 
one occasion, he presented a young lady with a Hebrew 
Lexicon bearing this inscription on its fly-leaf: ‘‘Toa 
young lady learning Hebrew from an old gentleman who 
knows nothing of it, and is past learning.’’4 

Francis Scott Key, he wrote to Dudley, might have any 
one of his horses except only his English mare and Corne- 
lias; and to Van Buren he gave a fine saddle-horse and 
wished to give a handsome pair of carriage-horses besides. ° 
Not only did he offer to pledge his credit in aid of James 
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Monroe when they were friends; but, on one occasion, 
when his friend, Judge Thomas T. Bouldin, then a young 
man, was in a community, where he was but little known, 
and was experiencing some difficulty in obtaining a secur- 
ity as a fiduciary, the shrill voice of Randolph was heard, 
calling out above the clamor of a crowd that he would 
become his security. The act, Judge Bouldin said, at 
once lifted him out, of his dilemma and placed him on a 
high elevation. * 

How Randolph extended to his nephews and his other 
youthful protégés the same liberal measure of his bounty 
that he might have extended toa son we shall presently see. 

Appeals of suffering or want met with a ready response 
at hishands. ‘‘He was charitable,’’ Benton tells us, ‘but 
chose to conceal the hand that administered relief. I 
have often seen him send little children out to give to tne 
OCLs 

On one occasion, we find him bringing a young boy 
down from Roanoke to Richmond so that he could receive 
proper surgical attention. On another, it is said that he 
turned his horses and plows into the fields of an absent young 
friend whose crop was being smothered by weeds and grass. 
Among the written scraps which he preserved, was a brief 
note from one Richard Knowles, who would seem to have 
been an overseer at one time at Bizarre. It thanks him 
for a gift of wine, which the note says that the recipient 
would gladly acknowledge in his own hand but for his low 
state of health. 3 


The journal which he kept, when he was on the Concord, 
brings to our knowledge the fact that he was thoughtful 
enough to send a box of Chateau Margaux to the steerage 
of that ship.4 ‘‘Although I do not deal in bows and 
humble servants and all that trash, yet I have some of the 
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milk of human kindness in my composition,’’ he once 
wrote to Nicholson. Andso he had; and more than most 
men have. 

A truthful, though quaint, summary was that of the 
English traveller, John Lambert: 


“Ardent and affectionate in his disposition, he is susceptible 
of strong and permanent affection; but, if injured, he exhibits 
but little of that mild forbearance which is inculcated in the 
gentle precepts of our Holy Religion. His private history, 
however, abounds with evidences of the most humane and 
philanthropic feeling.’’? 


Writing to Theodore Dudley of the death of a trusted and 
favorite overseer of his, he gives this account of the event: 


“Mr. Curd breathed his last on Thursday morning, half 
past three o’clock, after a most severe illness, which lasted 
sixteen days. I insisted upon his coming up here, where he 
had every possible aid that the best medical advice and most 
assiduous nursing could afford him. During the last week of 
his sickness, I was never absent from the house but twice, 
about an hour each time, for air and exercise; I sat up with 
him, and gave him almost all his medicines, with my own hand, 
and saw that every possible attention was paid to him. This 
is to me an unspeakable comfort; and it pleased God to support 
me under this trying scene by granting me better health than I 
had experienced for seven years. On Thursday evening, I 
followed him to the grave; and, soon after, the effects of the 
fatigue and distress of mind that I had suffered prostrated my 
strength and spirits, and I became ill. Three successive nights 
of watching were too much for my system to endure; but I am 
now better, although weak and giddy. I was with him, when 
he died, without a groan or change of feature. My servants, 
also, have been all sick, except Essex, Hetty, and Nancy.’ 


1 Feb. 4, 1800, Nicholson MSS. 
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On the same day, Randolph wrote to John Taylor, of 
Caroline: 


“This man was an overseer. Would to God the public had 
such, for he was of great skill and judgment in his calling, 
indefatigable, laborious, well-behaved and honest!!! Although 
at stated wages, ever mindful of his duty and the interest of his 
employer. Under his auspices, my plantation affairs were 
rapidly travelling in the very opposite direction to those of the 
public.’’”! 


Jacob Harvey was right when he said that, if Randolph 
“‘did take a fancy, the rank of the person never seemed to 
weigh with him for amoment,” and that he admired espe- 
cially those who never pretended to more knowledge than 
they actually possessed, but understood thoroughly what 
they did know.’ 

Indeed, Randolph’s sensibility to the sufferings of others 
was almost morbid. During his first visit to England, he 
wrote to his niece on one occasion: 


“At Worcester, in driving into the Hop Pole Inn yard, 
the postillion had nearly killed a poor girl with a child in 
her arms. She was thrown down, but God be praised! neither 
were hurt. I would not endure what I felt, while the suspense 
lasted, for any consideration.’’3 


Weare told by James W. Bouldin that Randolph’s feelings 
were once so moved by the recollection of “‘two little hares’ 
hanging by the neck, upon which he had come, when 
hunting in his boyhood, that tears stood in his eyes.‘ 
In fact, we are asked to believe that his susceptibility 
to compassionate impulses even took in the vegetable 


kingdom. 
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“Mr. Randolph would not permit even a switch to be cut 
anywhere near the house (at Roanoke),’’ Wm. H. Elliott, who 
was a schoolmate of Tudor Randolph, says in his School Boy 
Reminiscences of John Randolph. ‘‘Without being aware of 
such an interdiction, I one day committed a serious trespass. 
Tudor and I were one day roving in the woods near the house, 
when I observed a neat hickory plant, about an inch thick, 
which I felled. Tudor expressed his regret after seeing what I 
had done, saying he was afraid his uncle would be angry. I 
went immediately to Mr. Randolph, and informed him of 
what I had ignorantly done, and expressed regret for it. He 
took the stick, looked pensively at it for some seconds, as if 
commiserating its fate. Then looking at me more in sorrow 
than in anger, he said. ‘Sir I would not have had it done for 
fifty Spanish milled dollars!’ I had seventy-five cents in my 
pocket, at that time called four-and-sixpence, and had some 
idea of offering it to the owner of the premises as an equivalent 
for the damage I had done, but, when I heard about the fifty 
Spanish milled dollars, I was afraid of insulting him by offer- 
ing the meagre atonement of seventy-fivecents. I wished very 
much to get away from him, but thought it rude to withdraw 
abruptly without knowing whether he was done with me. 
‘Did you want this for a cane?’ ‘No, Sir.’ ‘No, you are not 
old enough to need acane. Did you want it for any particular 
purpose?’ ‘No, Sir, I only saw it was a pretty stick, and 
thought I’d cut it.’ ‘We can be justified in taking animal life, 
only to furnish us food, or to remove some hurtful object out of 
the way. We cannot be justified in taking even vegetable life 
without having some useful object in view.’ He then quoted 
the following lines from Cowper: 


““«T would not enter on my list of friends, 
Tho’ graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.’ 


‘Now God Almighty planted this thing, and you have killed 
it without any adequate object. It would have grown to a 
large nut-tree, in whose boughs numerous squirrels would have 
gambolled and feasted on its fruit. Those squirrels in their 
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turn might have furnished food for some human beings.’ Here 
he made a pause, but looked as if he had something more to 
say; yet only added, ‘I hope and believe, Sir, you will never do 
the like again.’ ‘Never, Sir, never!’ He got up and put 
the stick in a corner, and I made my escape to Tudor in an 
adjacent room, where he had remained an invisible but sym- 
pathizing auditor of this protracted rebuke. It was sometime 
before I could cut a switch or a fishing rod without feeling 
that I was doing some sort of violence to the economy of the 
Vegetable Kingdom.’’* 


In his John Randolph, Henry Adams says sarcastically 
that he refrains from inquiring too deeply what the children 
of Charlotte County would have said to a suggestion of 
climbing Randolph’s knee?; a remark brought out by a 
sentence in Randolph’s speech in the House, in 1828, on 
Retrenchment and Reform which related to his proposed 
retirement: ‘The very children will climb around my knees 
to welcome me.”’ The sneer isa wanton one. When Ran- 
dolph said that he believed that there was no man in the 
world so fond of children as he was, he had some color of 
right to make the assertion. There are homes in South- 
side Virginia today, such as those of Mrs. J. Spooner Epes, 
of Petersburg, a descendant of Edward Booker and the 
Gaineses, of Mossingford, in Charlotte County, who are 
descendants of Wm. M. Watkins, in which Randolph’s 
love of children has been handed down as an unbroken 
tradition.’ ‘“‘Do not let Edward forget me,’’ is one mes- 
sage that he sendsto Nicholson about his son, Edward‘;and, 
some three years afterwards, he writes again to Nicholson: 
‘Do not let Edward forget ‘Rannie.’’’5 And, when in 
due season, Edward enjoyed the companionship of a little 
sister, Randolph did not forget her either in his letters to 
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Nicholson.* In another letter to Nicholson, he refers to 
the Nicholson children as ‘“‘the papooses.’’ 


‘It would delight me very much to spend a few weeks with 
you,” he once wrote to Francis Scott Key. ‘I would even 
try to be an usher in your school. [Mr. Key was teaching his 
own children.] At least I could teach your younger children 
toread. Give my love to them all and to their mother.”’? 


After dining on one occasion with the dignified and 
elegant Mrs. Bell, he wrote to Theodore Dudley: ‘‘I dined 
there a few days ago and have quite overcome the coyness 
of little Mary Anne, who says, ‘I love Mr. Randolph.’’’3 
Mrs. Joseph M. Daniel, of Charlotte County, used to tell 
how highly gratified he was when he was on a visit to her 
house, and one of her little girls went into her garden, and 
culled a bouquet of beautiful flowers, and presented them 
to him. ‘“‘She had chosen the old man for her valentine, ”’ 
he declared, and, the next time he visited Mrs. Daniel, he 
brought the little girl some fruit, saying gracefully, as he 
placed it in her hands: ‘Flowers produce fruit.” A little 
later, when a member of the Daniel family visited Roa- 
noke, he found that the flowers had been preserved in water 
on Randolph’s centre table.4 In one of his letters to 
“Master Joseph A. Clay,” the brother of John Randolph 
Clay, Randolph sends his love to ‘“‘dear little Anna,”’ the 
sister of the Clays. Repeatedly, in his correspondence 
with his niece, he sends gentle messages to her little sister, 
whose shyness he was determined to overcome, as he had 
overcome that of Mary Anne Bell. ‘Let the taciturn 
little Anne make up for me a bulletin of your health every 
other day and send it to town for the postman, and, by this 
means, she will break the ice of her reserve, I hope,” is one 
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of his injunctions to Elizabeth T. Coalter. And, later in 
the same letter, he adds: ‘‘It we were together, Anne could 
read to us; you would walk about the room, aad I should 
now and then throw in a word which should produce a fol- 
lowing of suit from you both. God bless you both! This 
is no senseless or insincere ejaculation.” But the ice 
finally gave way, we know, because six months later he 
wrote to his niece: ‘‘Dear little Anne, I return her love 
most sincerely and, if I were near enough, you and she and 
mammy [Mammy Aggy] should be my almost inseparable 
companions.’’? In a letter to Nicholson, he asks him to 
present his compliments to a Mr. Cooke and his good 
family not forgetting Miss Susan, to whom he dared send 
his best love. ‘‘Tell them,’’ he further said in this letter, 
‘that Sophia attracted all eyes and many hearts at the 
British Envoy’s féte, where she danced like a sylph.’’3 (a) 

Randolph spoke but the truth when he said on one 
occasion that to love and be loved was a necessity of his 
nature. 

At one time or another, he took under his affectionate 
patronage at Roanoke no less than four different lads: 
Carter Coupland, a grandson of his friend, Mrs. Tabb, 
John Randolph Clay, the son of his friend, Joseph Clay, 
of Philadelphia, and John Randolph Bryan and Thomas 
F. Bryan, the sons of his friend, Joseph Bryan. In 1811, 
he wrote to Theodore Dudley :‘‘Carter Coupland became 
a member of my family a few days since. Some society 
was indispensable to me and he is a well-disposed boy, who, 
I trust, will relieve in some degree my uncomfortable 
situation.’’4 In the same year, Carter was taken sick at 
Roanoke, and he had made such a favorable impression 
upon Randolph that the latter wrote to Theodore Dudley 
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that he felt that he was too strongly bound to him by his 
kind attentions to himself and family to think of leaving 
him under such circumstances. * 

When he learnt that Joseph Clay had died, leaving 
John Randolph Clay and other children behind him, he 
wrote at once to Theodore Dudley, who was then in Phila- 
delphia: “I consider Randolph as my son’’?; and, as his 
son, Randolph treated him from that time on, taking 
him under his roof at Roanoke in 1815; educating him at 
Ararat and Mr. Kilpatrick’s school in Halifax County; 
appointing him Secretary of Legation at St. Petersburg, 
and opening up to him the diplomatic career, in the course 
of which he became chargé d’Affaires at that court, and 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to 
Peru. At times, when Randolph was in London, after 
leaving St. Petersburg, he made some querulous com- 
plaints to Clay about the ‘careless and slovenly ’’ manner 
in which Clay ‘‘put up” his letters to him and the like?; 
but the affectionate relations between the two really 
lasted until Randolph’s death, and, among the most 
sensible letters known to us, are some that Judge Leigh, 
who had become a sort of third father to Clay, wrote to 
him in regard to the obligations of gratitude and deference 
that he owed to Randolph.* Clay was little more than 
a youth, when he accompanied Randolph to Russia, and 
the barbaric splendor of its ‘“‘mighty monarch,”’ as Clay 
once termed the Czar, and the pompous ceremonial of its 
court threatened to turn his head at one time,® but he 
appears to have acquitted himself very well on the whole 
in the discharge of the responsibilities imposed on him by 
Randolph’s departure from St. Petersburg; and his sub- 
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sequent career appears to have been such as to justify the 
care that Randolph had bestowed upon him. 

When Randolph took a boy under his patronage, the 
process was so much like that of complete adoption that 
the mother could not always refrain from exhibiting a 
little jealousy, and there are letters extant from Randolph 
to Clay’s mother which must have been a severe test of 
her patience, unless she was constituted very differently 
from most fatuous parents. In one letter, he told her 
that he had just seen his little namesake at school and 
that, after being somewhat laughed at by his school- 
fellows for his helplessness and effeminacy, he was now 
as manly and as hardy as the best of them.’ In another 
letter, written to Mrs. Clay some three years later, when 
he was sending the lad home to Philadelphia to see her, 
he expressed himself in terms of such candor that her 
feelings must have been decidedly mixed. The magis- 
terial tone of the letter, however, can readily be forgotten 
when the parental oversight and affection, of which John 
Randolph Clay had been the recipient at Roanoke, and 
the final success of the discipline, to which he had been 
subjected, are duly borne in mind. This is what Ran- 
dolph said: 


“You will find him, Madam, less improved in knowledge of 
books than he probably would have been, had he remained 
in Philadelphia. The cause of his slow progress is to be found 
in his indolence and preference of play to work, natural to 
children of his age and which fear of the rod or desire to excel 
can alone overcome. When he shall feel the disposition to 
learn, from either of these causes, he willmake no slow progress, 
his natural capacity being above mediocrity. But, if he has 
not been taught book-learning, he has gained a much more 
valuable knowledge and, in place of some bad habits (if a child 
of his age, when he came to live with me, can be said to have 
had any habits), which I trust he has laid aside forever, he has 
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acquired, I hope, some good ones. The Persian youth in the 
days of Cyrus, when they were feared for their prowess and 
respected for their virtues, were taught to shoot the bow and to 
ride on horseback with skill, but above all, to speak the Truth— 
which it is as necessary to teach as Greek or Mathematics; 
or, ten chances to one, it will never be learned. On this 
subject, I think it my solemn and bounden duty to tell you that 
I have had much trouble with your son; I hope I have eradi- 
cated his propensity to fibbing. To do this, I imposed on him 
an almost Pythagorean silence. Great praters have a tempta- 
tion, hardly resistible, to exaggeration and falsehood, and the 
first thing necessary for a child to be taught, after he has 
learned to talk, is to hold his tongue and not obtrude upon his 
seniors and betters the pert and crude effusions of his mind. 
On this subject, let me entreat you to have an eye to the 
smallest germination of deceit or falsehood, dissimulation or 
simulation, and, as you value your sons’ respectability in this 
world or welfare in the world to come, to punish it exemplarily. 
Let not the hand of Dr. Physick be stayed by a false humanity 
from eradicating, whilst yet it may be done, a cancerous or 
schirrous tumour. Let the knife and the cautery, potential or 
actual, be fearlessly used, where the art of Surgery shall indi- 
cate their application. Isincerely hope you will find no occa- 
sion for them. The boy is a fine boy and has long seemed 
sensible, when I have talked with him, of the folly as well as 
wickedness of untruth. 

“2. He has been taught to obey, promptly, unhesitatingly. 
To preserve this invaluable habit, the spirit of command must 
be exercised over him; it must, otherwise, be lost. 

“2. He has been taught to rise early and to be temperate in 
his meats and drink. Milk has been substituted for that 
enervating diet drink, miscalled Tea. Let him not destroy his 
stomach by recurring to its habitual use. If milk is not to be 
had, give him water, cream and sugar, but let it be drunk cold. 

“3. (sic) All his effeminate habits of flannels, night dresses 
&c: were laid aside from the commencement of the summer of 
1815. His constitution has been toughened and hardened by 
habits of exercise inthe open air. Let them not be substituted 
by warm parlors, a bed chamber with a fire in it, curtains and 
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sedentary habits, which must render him a burthen to himself 
and to others, and probably open for him a premature grave. 
What is all the learning in the world to him who has not 
strength to use it? It is armour that he cannot wield—the 
weight of which crushes instead of defending him. 

‘a, He has been instructed in the great and peculiar Truths 
of Religion. The depravity of man—the prepenseness of his 
heart to idols, not carved images, indeed, like that of Jugger- 
naut, but as soul-destroying; the creatures of Ambition, 
Avarice, Pride, Vanity and Sensuality, ‘Hatred and Envy and 
Malice and all Uncharitableness from the which, in all time of 
our prosperity as well .as of our Tribulation, Good Lord! 
deliver us, Amen.’ 

“T have thus, my dear Madam, given you the undisguised 
sentiments of a sincere and therefore plain (perhaps too blunt) 
friend of your son. An obstinate constitutional preference of 
the true over the agreeable has thro life proved a bar to my 
success (as ’tis called) in the world. I am satisfied to have 
told the truth and to have done my duty; and to the good 
Providence of God I leave the result; to him who will overrule 
and set at naught the councils of the children of this world, 
who are wiser in their generation than the Children of Light. 
Congratulating you all on the meeting, I am, Madam.’’! 


After leaving school, John Randolph Clay thought of 
practicing law in Virginia, and several letters from Ran- 
dolph to him bear upon this topic. On one occasion, 
Clay asked Randolph’s advice in this connection, and he 
received the following reply. It suggests the idea that 
Randolph did not think that the young man was as labori- 
ous as he might have been: 


“You ask my advice. I have a poor opinion of its efficacy. 
Let me point out to you the example of Mr. L. and also of Mr. 
J. Marshall of Charlotte C. H., who has succeeded by dint of 
sheer labour, without Mr. Leigh’s abilities. If you are not 
impressed with the indispensable necessity of industry, words 
from me will never make the impression. ‘Idleness is the 
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mother of all Vice’ says the proverb; but Laziness is the father 
of Idleness. There is no recipe for making a lazy man work. 
te will see his family want; he will want himself—he will 
borrow, beg, or steal; but work he will not. I have lived 
long enough to know that it is folly in the extreme to under- 
take to regulate the conduct of others. The motive must be 
within and not without. There must be an inherent love of 
eventual profit over present gratification, without which the 
greatest abilities are a curse rather than an advantage to their 
possessor.’’* 


Indeed, there are indications in a previous letter from 
Randolph to John Randolph Clay that Randolph deemed 
his protégé a little slow in taking up the task of earning a 
livelihood. 


“Has the example of Peyton Berkeley,” he said, ‘‘no effect 
upon you? See that young gentleman teaching school rather 
than burthen his parent, although his father has a large landed 
estate. If I were in your place, I would propose to Mr. Leigh 
to teach his little girls at vacant hours.’’? 


The two Bryan lads became inmates of Roanoke in 
1816, and left it for their home in Georgia in 1820; and 
during their residence at Roanoke they were pupils, first 
at Ararat, and then at Mr. Kilpatrick’s school, in Halifax 
County. When they left Roanoke, Randolph purchased 
a vehicle for them at Petersburg, supplied them with a 
horse from his own stable to match another that had been 
purchased for them, accompanied them as far as North 
Carolina on their homeward journey, and, on leaving 
them, placed them under the care of Quashee, one of his 
most experienced drivers, who drove them all the way to 
Savannah. He had grown so attached to the boys that 
it must have cost him a severe struggle to part with them; 
but who could have resisted such an appeal as this from 
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their mother, who had evidently begun to feel that, if 
they were detained much longer at Roanoke, they might 
become weaned from their blood relations: 


“T begin to long to embrace my children, and they, Iam sure 
must wish to see their mother, sisters and brother. A longer 
separation cannot, I think, be of any material advantage to 
them; on the contrary, those charming feelings, that should 
ever be kept alive in a family, may in their infant minds be 
forever lost, if much longer absent from their nearer and dearer 
ties. If the estate and myself are successful in our crops, I 
wish the boys to spend next winter with me, provided it meets 
your approbation.” 


In this same letter, Delia Bryan spoke of a third son 
of hers—Joseph—as a noble-hearted boy, and a little 
tactlessly added that he loved her with all the ardor that 
her son Randolph once did.* The letter wounded Ran- 
dolph’s feelings, but we can hardly regret the fact when 
we find that it drew from her this second letter, which is 
another testimonial tothe nobler sideof Randolph’s nature. 


“Tt is with feelings of the truest grief that I now address you. 
That I should for a moment give you pain by an involuntary 
expression, is real agony to think of. Believe me, Mr. Ran- 
dolph, that my heart never in its right mood accus’d you of 
anything that could voluntarily take from my five joys. Inmy 
reflecting moments, I have severely reprimanded myself for the 
involuntary expression, and fear’d that you would feel in its full 
extent that which I never intended should have so much force. 

“TI can scarcely bear to offer an apology for myself, and yet! 
if you will reflect that I have for many, many months been 
wishing my sons to visit me, and that you yourself desir’d it, 
you will make some allowance for my feelings when I received 
Randolph’s letter. To say more on this mortifying subject 
is I hope unnecessary. I have ever view’d you as my first and 
best friend, and, for worlds, I would not think otherwise. 
Suffer me to hope that you will ever continue to me and the 
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children of your Friend that kindness and interest which I 
have ever been proud to boast of. Let us, J beg you, hear 
from you as often as you may find it agreeable to write, and 
believe that you will ever find in me and my children sincere 
and warm friends. My father and his excellent wife have 
been anticipating the arrival of my sons at Rose Hill [on the 
Eastern Shore of Maryland] for the same length of time nearly 
that I have, and their reception there will be of the tenderest 
and most gratifying nature tome. How long they will remain, 
I know not. As you have not drawn on Major Screven for the 
money we are so desirous you should receive, he says he will 
try to send rice on to Baltimore, and by that means procure 
a sufficient sum for you. Indeed, I fear my boys have been 
a very great expense to you.’’? 


As to the two Bryans, when they were at Roanoke, they 
formed a devoted attachment to Randolph which never 
ceased, except with their lives. Writing to his brother, 
John Randolph, from St. Mary’s College, in 1827, Tom 
Bryan |W F.| said: 


‘““Perhaps there is no place with which I ambetter acquainted 
than with Roanoke, and I may say that there is but one place 
for whichI feel more sincere attachment. Clay, you say, is 
very little changed, and that Mr Randolph is the same that he 
always was to us. How could he change! A man having 
such a soul as John Randolph has but one face for his friends. 
I am glad to hear you say that he is better than he has been; 
perhaps your visit may have had the effect of reviving him. I 
remember when I went to see him in Washington in 1826, 
seeing me had a very marked effect upon his health. He 
shows his joy at seeing a friend he loves.’’” 


Then, after quoting an extract from a letter which he 
had just received from John Randolph of Roanoke, Tom 
continues: ‘‘Brother Randolph, I don’t know but I feel a 
kind of reverence and love for that man.” 

t Nonchalance, Dec. 6, 1819, Bryan MSS. 
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These feelings were fully shared by John Randolph 
Bryan; and, to realize how fully, one has but to turn to the 
communications in which, many years after the death of 
Randolph, he roundly denounced the parts of Bouldin’s 
Home Reminiscences of John Randolph of Roanoke which 
were derogatory to his god-father. ‘‘My first meeting 
with Mr. Randolph,” he said in one of them, “was in 
Baltimore in 1816, and I can never forget the sweet way 
he met my brother and self.’’* In the same letter, he said 
that John Randolph Clay, Thomas Bryan, and he were 
treated by Randolph as if they were his children, and that 
one or the other of them often slept in the same bed with 
him, and that, when Randolph was absent from them, he 
often wrote to them. ‘‘He took an interest in their man- 
ners, language [and] reading,’ he declared, ‘‘and made 
them say their prayers and often read to them.’’? In 
another place, in the same letter, Bryan says: ‘‘In his 
intercourse with us boys, the sweetness of his manner and 
considerateness to our blunders and awkwardness was 
truly parental.’ Even after the Bryans had returned 
to their home in Georgia, Randolph’s affectionate interest 
in them underwent no change. 


“T was with him in New York in 1823,” John Randolph 
Bryan further says, ‘‘and the following year he took the 
trouble, when I was a Midshipman, to pay a visit to the Pea- 
cock in Hampton Roads to see me. On my return from sea in 
1827, I stayed a month with him at hishome. Returning from 
sea again, I received great kindness in 1829 during the Virginia 
Convention. He treated me as a son, and on an occasion, 
when Mr. Wickham had all the prominent members of that 
illustrious body, who composed that Convention, to dine 
with him (such as Madison, Monroe, Giles, Barbour, Chief 
Justice Marshall, Leigh, &c.), he took me with him to the 
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dinner and gave me an opportunity, never to be forgotten, 
or repeated, to see those gentlemen.’’! 


Even when the Bryans were at school in Prince Edward 
County or Halifax County, they were frequently at 
Roanoke on Saturdays or holidays; and the Rev. Wm. S. 
Lacy, in his Early Recollections of John Randolph, has 
much to say about Randolph’s visits to Ararat when John 
Randolph Clay and the Bryans were pupils there under 
the care of the writer, who published his reminiscences 
anonymously, and wrote as if he had been merely a pupil 
at the school. 


“It was Mr. Lacy’s [the writer’s] custom to hear his boys re- 
cite their Latin and Greek grammar lessons before breakfast,” 
the author of these recollections informs us, ‘‘and I have known 
Mr. Randolph, more than once, to come from Bizarre, and 
enter the schoolhouse by sun-up. At 9 o'clock, the school 
was formally opened, when all the boys read verses about in the 
Bible, until the chapter or portion was finished. Mr. Ran- 
dolph always seemed highly pleased with this exercise, read 
is verse in turn, and, with Mr. Lacy, would sometimes ask 
questions. On one occasion, while reading one of the books of 
the Pentateuch, he stopped a lad with the question: ‘Tom 
Miller, can you tell me who was Moses’ father?’ ‘Jethro, 
Sir,’ was the prompt answer. ‘Why, you little dog, Jethro 
was his father-in-law.’ Then, putting the question to four 
or five others by naine, not one of whom could answer, he 
berated them soundly for their carelessness and inattention in 
reading, saying: ‘When you were reading last week, William 
Cook read the verse containing the name of Moses’ father, 
and have you all forgotten it already?’ Just then a young man 
caught the name, and, unable to repeat the verse of the Bible, 
repeated a part of a line from Milton— 


“The potent rod of Amram’s son, &c.’! 


‘Ah,’ said Mr. Randolph, ‘that is the way you learn your Bible 
—get it out of other books—what little you know of it’—and, 
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with an exceedingly solemn manner and tone, added, ‘And so it 
is with us all, and a terrible proof of our deep depravity it is, 
that we can relish and remember anything better than THE 
BOOK.’ The very utterance, simple as it was, filled every one 
with awe, and made him feel guilty, whilst at the same time it 
imparted a reverence for the Bible which was never felt before, 
and which from one mind, at least, never will be effaced. Mr. 
Randolph was so pleased, however, with the young man who 
quoted from his favorite author, that in a short time, as soon 
perhaps as he could get it from Richmond, he presented him 
with a beautiful copy of Milton’s Paradise Lost, with a suitable 
inscription in his own elegant handwriting. 

“Another of the customs in the school at Ararat was to re- 
view every Friday forenoon the studies of the preceding days, 
and spend the afternoon in spelling, in which the whole school 
took part, in reading select passages from the Bible, the 
Spectator, Shakespeare or Milton, and in declamation. ‘The 
first exercise, spelling, afforded great amusement occasionally. 
Mr. Randolph would always take the foot, and usually got to 
the head pretty soon, when he would leave the circle and take 
his seat. On one or two occasions, however, he was kept at the 
foot until the exercise was closed, much to the gratification of 
some of the smaller lads who had been stimulated to prepare 
the two columns of the Dictionary (Walker’s) with perfect ac- 
curacy. 

“In reading too, he would take his turn, and, after a trial 
of a given selection had been made by two or three boys, he 
would take the book and show them how it ought to be read. 
Mr. Randolph was wonderfully gifted by nature with an ear 
that could detect the slightest shades of tone, with a voice that 
was music itself, and with a taste that was as faultless as I can 
conceive. The modulations and intonations of his voice, the 
pause, the accent, emphasis, were altogether wonderful. I 
have felt it myself, and have seen other boys who, when he was 
reading, actually seemed to doubt if it was the same piece 
they had read but a few minutes before. Indeed, his reading 
seemed to shed a flood of light over the passage, and give to it 
a meaning which had never occurred to you before. I love 
music, and love it dearly—far too much for my good I some- 
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times fear; but, if the choice were given me to attend the best 
arranged musical festival this country could get up, or to hear 
Mr, Randolph read an hour from the Bible and Shakespeare, 
it would not take a second to decide. As to declamation, he 
never seemed to take much interest in it; holding to the belief 
that a man or boy, if he had anything to say, could say it. He 
used to quote to Mr Lacy on this subject a couplet from 
Hudibras: 


‘“All a rhetorician’s rules 
Teach him but to name his tools.’ 


And nothing but his profound reverence for old customs, 
Antiquity, as I have often thought, could induce him to tolerate 
the practice of declamation in schools. I never knew him, ina 
single instance, to show how this ought to be done. Once, 
when a little fellow, intending to place his hand on his heart, 
put it too low down, Mr. Randolph gave a hearty laugh, suiting 
a remark to the gesture. 

“During recess or playtime, as we used to call it, Mr. Ran- 
dolph would sometimes take part in the sport of the boys, and 
engage in them with the greatest interest. The games, then 
most common, were bandy, chumney, cat and marbles, with all 
its variations of long taw, short taw, and knucks. I know 
Congressmen, now-a-days, who would think it beneath their 
dignity to play marbles, though some of them are men, ‘whose 
fathers’ Mr. Randolph ‘would have disdained to set with the 
dogs of his flocks.’ But I have played marbles with him and 
Judge Tucker many a time, and have had my knucks stung 
badly, too, by both of them. 

“Usually he was very cheerful and communicative, and at 
dinner told many interesting anecdotes of George Mason, 
Edmund Pendleton, Patrick Henry, Nathaniel Macon, John 
Marshall and other celebrities; or would talk about his visit to 
England, describing the parks and dwellings of such and such 
noblemen with a particularity of detail that always deepened 
the interest, especially when he came to the stud of horses or 
the kennel of fox-hounds; his visit to Oxford with its city of 
colleges, his dining with one Professor, taking breakfast with 
another, and telling all about what was on the table; how the 
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servants dressed, the different kinds of gowns and caps of the 
masters and students in the different colleges; his purchasing 
his famous horse, Gascoigne, from a nobleman of the same 
name, for one hundred English guineas, when he was only a 
‘yearling last grass.’ On another day, he would tell the boys 
at the table—for in good old times we always sat an hour at 
table, whether we had finished eating or not—of some wonder- 
ful feat of his own, in walking so many miles when but seven- 
teen years of age; or, in later years, how many partridges he 
had bagged in such a hunt, beating Blake Woodson, a famous 
shot, and old Charner, his brother, beating Mr. Eggleston, and 
old William Randolph, John Miller, Theodore Dudley, both 
the Trents; and, becoming animated, he would say: ‘Yes 
boys, and I beat black David Copeland all hollow—beat 
him blacker than he is—killed two birds to his one.’ Those 
were glorious times to us boys.’’* 


Once, Randolph, in a letter to John Randolph Bryan, 
mentioned Tom Bryan, and added: ‘‘God bless the 
rogue’’?; and in a letter to his friend, Thomas Spalding, of 
Georgia, he referred to Tom Bryan as ‘‘my young friend, 
Tom,” and said: ‘‘I love the rogue as well for his own 
sake as his father’s.’’3 

While they were with him, true to his highly practical 
instincts, he exercised as close a supervision over them as 
if he had been their mother. In a letter to Clay and the 
two Bryans, when they were at Mr. Kilpatrick’s school in 
Halifax County, he addressed them as ‘‘my dear children,” 
and told them that he had driven to Roanoke on the 
previous Sunday in the hope of seeing them before they 
went off to school, but that ‘‘the birds were flown;” and 
then, in his desire to see the lads, he concluded: ‘‘ You will 
return with Johnny, and I trust with clean faces, hands, 
teeth and clothes; if any are to be dirty, let it be the last.’’4 

* Union Seminary Magazine (1893-4), v. 5, I-10. 
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Nor did he ever lose an opportunity to impart knowl- 
edge to his young friends. In another letter, of later date, 
to John Randolph Bryan, ‘‘from Babel,”’ he tells him that 
David Walker, a member of Congress from Kentucky, 
had died that morning of ossification of the great aorta. 
(‘The largest artery in the system—ossis and fierimi. e. 
becoming bone’’), he explains. And then he enjoins the 
boy to take care of his Virgil, and tells him that Clay who 
was at some other school, was in Horace. 

The pleasure that it must have given Randolph to see 
two persons whom he loved so much as his niece and John 
Randolph Bryan intermarried, we can readily imagine. 

Affectionate, too, in the highest degree, were the rela- 
tions sustained by Randolph for many years to Theodore 
Dudley, who resided with him at Bizarre from 1800 until 
1810, and afterwards at Roanoke until 1820.2. Indeed, for 
the greater part of this period, he called Theodore his son, 
and was a father to him in every respect; maintaining and 
educating him at his expense, first, at school in Virginia, 
and, afterwards, at the medical college in Philadelphia; 
and applying himself assiduously in every regard to the 
task of fashioning him into a worthy and accomplished 
man. Of the letters of Chesterfield, Dr. Samuel Johnson 
said that, with the immorality taken out, they should be 
put in the hands of every young man. In the sage, scin- 
tillating letters, written by Randolph to Theodore, there 
is no immorality to be excised. No one can read them, 
written as they were without the slightest thought of 
publication, without feeling that Randolph was not only 
a brilliant man, but, at bottom, a thoroughly wise and 
good one. Not many men with such tastes and occupa- 
tions as his would have taken the trouble, day after day, 
to drill a mere cousin, such as Theodore was, into the 
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correct knowledge of orthography and syntax. After 
pointing out, in one letter, various errors which the boy 
had committed in a letter to him, he sums up: 


‘Number of lines in your letter, nine, 
BP CLCOLS OF ay cn LOUIE 


and following up this damning tabulation, he adds: 
“Surely you cannot have read over once what you wrote; 
moreover, the hand is a very bad one; many words blotted; 
and every part of it betrays negligence and a carelessness 
of excelling—a most deplorable symptom in a young 
man.’! (a) This time he relied upon mere pedagogic 
austerity. In the next letter to Theodore, he reminds 
him of the copy of the letters written by the Earl of 
Chatham to his nephew, which Randolph had sent to the 
boy, and says: “‘Our situation, and that of its writer and 
his nephew, are not dissimilar. Let us then profit by 
their example; whilst I endeavor to avail myself of the 
wisdom and experience of the one, do you also strive to 
imitate the amiable docility of the other, and so may God 
bless you, my dear boy.’’? In another letter, written 
several years later, Randolph brings even his wit to bear 
upon the pride of the boy. After calling Theodore’s 
attention to numerous errors in a paper which he had 
translated from English into Latin, such as the use of 
‘“‘equos”’ for ‘“‘eequos’’ and the like, Randolph exclaims: 


‘““Can you believe, too, that you have made an English word 
of aram? (to satisfy you I enclose the original) thus; a ram. A 
ram, too, of all the animals in the world, is, it seems, feminine; 
‘pressamq. aram’, says Ovid; but he, perchance, did not 
understand Latin.’’3 


These are but random specimens of the sedulous over- 
sight that Randolph gave to the early education of Theo- 
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dore. It did not go unrewarded, for enough sentences 
penned by the latter have survived to prove that he be- 
came the master of a correct and pointed diction. And 
this result represented the triumph not more of educa- 
tional proficiency and discipline than of loving-kindness 
on the part of his real master. 

When Theodore replied to Randolph’s letter in regard 
to the translation in terms that plainly revealed his mor- 
tification, Randolph replied in turn: 


“You, my son, I trust will acquit me of any unnecessary or 
wanton injury to your feelings, which I would forbear to wound 
as if they were my own. It is only to heal that I would probe. 
I confidently expect, therefore, by the next post a proof of the 
good effect of your own judicious reflections upon the dis- 
agreeable subject of my last. Your own good sense, my dear 
boy, if you give it fair play, backed by industry, willinsure you a 
competent degree of proficiency in whatsoever pursuit you 
may engage.’’? 


In a subsequent letter, written from the Library of 
Congress, Randolph is quick to inform Theodore that 
another translation of his bore scarcely any resemblance 
to its predecessor; being, with a single exception, literally 
correct, which proved, he said, that, when the boy com- 
mitted gross errors, it was not from a want of ability to 
avoid them, and, indeed, impressed him with the belief 
that, when he chose, he could excel. ? 

Under Randolph’s tuition, Theodore not only became 
a good scholar, but a fine shot. In one of his letters to 
him, when he was in Philadelphia, Randolph expressed the 
hope that he would learn to fence and to dance also; and 
told him that he was very anxious that he should speak 
French and read Italian, Spanish, and German. ‘‘As 
many languages as a man knows, so many times is he a 


« Georgetown, Jan. 13, 1809, Jd., 59. 
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man,’’ he quoted.‘ He was even willing that Theodore 
should play upon the clarionet.? 

It is not enough to say that Randolph met cheerfully all 
the expenses of every kind connected with the mainte- 
nance and education of Theodore, both in Virginia and at 
Philadelphia; for he repeatedly and eagerly urged him not 
to shun any expense that was necessary for his comfort 
or improvement. For instance, he wrote on one occasion: 


“Do not fail to supply yourself with a good collection of 
medical books. Spare not on account of expense. To these 
by next winter you can add surgical instruments, electrical ma- 
chine, etc. I should be vexed if you suffered false economy to 
interfere in a case like this. Let your dress also, without being 
foolishly expensive, be that of a gentleman. I need not tell 
you, who lived at Bizarre, to be neat. If your teeth require it, 
have them cleaned and plugged by a dentist. It is an opera- 
tion that I think ought to be performed (cleaning) once or 
twice a year.” 


When Theodore grew older, Randolph made more and 
more of a companion of him, and took him more and more 
into his confidence. In 1813, he wrote to him: 


“You cannot oblige me so much as by thinking yourself to 
stand to me in the relation of a favored son, and by acting as 
master in my house and on my estate on every occasion where 
your own pleasure, or a regard to my interest may prompt you 
so to do. When you were young, and I was of opinion that it 
might be injurious to your future character or fortunes to 
encourage such views, I sedulously repressed them. Your 
character is now formed; consider yourself then as not less 
entitled to command here than if you were the child of my loins, 
as you are the son of my affections.’’4 


t Roanoke, Nov. 15, 1807, Jd., 77. 
2 Thid., Dec. 18, 1810, Id., 81. 

3 [bid., Nov. 15, 1807, Id., 77. 
4Sept., 1813, Id., 142. 
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In another letter, written during the same year, Ran- 
dolph said: 


“Feeling towards you as a father, I naturally expect you to 
act towards me as ason. As to the word gratitude, let it be 
expunged from our vocabulary. I must not, however, be 
debarred the pleasure of expressing sometimes my sense of the 
aid and comfort which I derive from you, at the expense, I 
know, of your interest, and, in many instances, I fear, of your 
feelings. Do not misunderstand me; I mean that such a life 
as you must lead at Roanoke is unsuited to your character 
and disposition, and, therefore, I am anxious that you should 
remove to this [Richmond] or some other town.’’! 


In a letter written a few days before from Richmond, 
Randolph was so impatient to see Dr. Dudley again that 
he inquired: ‘‘Cannot you meet me here on the road?— 
say Farmville, or Amelia. You know not how much you 
are prized by those who know you only as an acquaintance. 
Can you wonder then, my dear Theodore, at the value 
which I, who know you au fond, set upon you?”’? In the 
succeeding year, he writes to Theodore that the latter’s 
epistles bear strong symptoms of hypochondriasis. 


“You, my dear Theodore,” he further said, ‘‘are the chief 
stay and comfort of my life, and it grieves me to think that you 
should be buried in the wilds of Roanoke; especially when I see 
so many dolts here succeeding in the profession, of which you 
have made yourselt master. I think I must imsist on your 
removal. I know and admire the motive that keeps you where 
you are, and it serves but to rivet my esteem of you.’’3 


On one occasion, he wrote to Theodore three times in 
one day, and, on another, four times in 12 or 18 hours. 
Nor would he have been surfeited, if Theodore had written 
to him twice as often. In one letter, he tells Theodore 


t Richm., Dec. 30, 1813, Jd., 146. 
2 Ibid., Nov. 25, 1813, Id., 146. 
3 Ibid., Mar. 7, 1814, Id., 154. 
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that his letters are ‘‘scanty,”’ and ‘‘look like the forced 
production of an ungenial climate.”* Some four years 
later, he asked Theodore to write him ‘‘long, garrulous 
letters.’’? In a subsequent letter, he tells him that he 
(Theodore) is not the only correspondent who has alleged, 
as a reason for not replying to his letters, that he expected 
to hear from him.3 A year or so later, he prized a letter 
from Theodore so highly that he wrote to him at a time, 
when the defamation of which he had been the subject 
during the War of 1812 had not entirely died out: 


“Your exploits @ la chasse have been made known to all the 
courts of Europe, at least to their Ministers, so far as the great 
and small powers are represented here; for the whole corps 
diplomatique were present yesterday when I read the extract 
of your letter to one of that body at the hazard of being con- 
sidered as one carrying on a treasonable correspondence with 
England.’’4 


In truth, there are no limits to be set to the parental 
affection with which Randolph cherished his young cous- 
in’s welfare. In one letter, he even tells him, if he 
lacks socks, to look into the upper drawer of his desk 
and to take his.* Running through all of his letters to 
Theodore, is his intense desire that the intercourse be- 
tween them should be the frank, unreserved intercourse 
of a loving father and a loving son. 


““T was aware that your finances must have been straight- 
ened,”’ he said to him on one occasion when the latter was a 
medical student at Philadelphia, ‘‘and therefore I wished to 
know how they stood that I might make the speediest and most 
efficient provision on that head. This you say is ‘a delicate 


« Bizarre, Nov. 16, 1810, Jd., 75. 
2 Dec. 24, 1814, Id., 167. 

3 Dec. 27, 1814, Id., 169. 

4 Babel, Jan. 14, 1817, Id., 182. 
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subject’; true it is so, in general, but not between you and 
myself, my dear son. Take care of your heart; pity is akin to 
love; grief prepares the affections for the sway of that seducing 
tyrant. The ladies of Philadelphia are fair and alluring, and 
your time of life is most propitious to their power over your 
heart. In the language of your profession, there is in every 
young man of a just and honorable way of thinking, of refined 
and elevated notions, a strong predisposition to this universal 
disease, which, like some others, all of us must have once in our 
lives. If the case be desperate, make me your confidant, if you 
can: I will endeavour to prove myself not unworthy of the 
trust. But I protest against extorted confidence and forced 
prayers. I, too, have been young, and know how to make 
allowance, I trust, for the noblest infirmity of our nature; which 
none but the young, or those who have not forgotten the feel- 
ings of their youth, can duly estimate.’’? 


All the best letters written by Randolph should be 
blended with the Letters toa Young Relative and published 
with proper editorial notes. We know few books of the 
sort that would be better entitled to be considered a classic. 
Rarely have the precepts of universal wisdom and sound 
morality been enforced in sweeter or more winning accents 
than in The Letters to a Young Relative. ‘Take this little 
ethical discourse for example: 


‘‘When I asked whether you have received the bank notes 
I sent you, I did not mean to inquire how you had laid them out. 
Don’t you see the difference? From your not mentioning that 
they had come to hand (a careless omission; you should break 
yourself of this habit), and your cousin informing me that she 
had not received two packets sent by the same mail, I con- 
cluded that the notes were probably lost or embezzled. Hence 
my inquiry after them. No, my son; whatever cash I send you 
(unless for some special purpose) is yours: you will spend it as 
you please, and I have nothing to say toit. That you will not 
employ it in a manner that you ought to be ashamed of, I have 
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the fullest confidence. To pry into such affairs would not only 
betray a want of that confidence, and even a suspicion dis- 
creditable to us both, but infringe upon your rights and 
independence. For, although you are not of an age to be your 
own master and independent in all your actions, yet you are 
possessed of rights which it would be tyranny and injustice to 
withhold or invade. Indeed, this independence, which is so 
much vaunted, and which young people think consists in doing 
what they please, when they grow up to man’s estate (with as 
much justice as the poor negro thinks liberty consists in being 
supported in idleness by other people’s labour)—this in- 
dependence is but a name. Place us where you will; along 
with our rights there must co-exist correlative duties, and the 
more exalted the station, the more arduous are these last. 
Indeed, as the duty is precisely correspondent to the power, it 
follows that the richer, the wiser, the more powerful a man is, 
the greater is the obligation upon him to employ his gifts in 
lessening the sum of human misery; and this employment 
constitutes happiness, which the weak and wicked vainly 
imagine to consist in wealth, finery, or sensual gratification. 
Who so miserable as the bad Emperor of Rome? Who more 
happy than Trajan and Antoninus? Look at the fretful, 
peevish, rich man, whose senses are as much jaded by attempt- 
ing to embrace too much gratification as the limbs of the poor 
post-horse are by incessant labor. (See the Gentlemen and 
Basket-makers, and, indeed, the whole of Sandford and 
Merton.) 

“Do not, however, undervalue, on that account, the character 
of the real gentleman, which is the most respectable amongst 
men. It consists not of plate, and equipage, and rich living, 
any more than in the disease which that mode of life engenders; 
but in truth, courtesy, bravery, generosity, and learning, which — 
last, although not essential to it, yet does very much to adorn 
and illustrate the character of the true gentleman. Tommy 
Merton's gentlemen were no gentlemen, except in the accepta- 
tion of innkeepers (and the great vulgar, as well as the small), 
with whom he, who rides in a coach and six, is three times as 
great a gentleman as he who drives a post-chaise and pair. Lay 
down this as a principle, that Truth is to the other virtues 
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what vital air is to the human system. They cannot exist 
at all without it; and, as the body may live under many 
diseases, if supplied with pure air for its consumption, so may 
the character survive many defects, where there is a rigid 
attachment to Truth. All eyuivocation and subterfuge belong 
to falsehood, which consists, not in using false words only, but 
in conveying false impressions, no matter how; and, if a person 
deceive himself, and I, by my silence, suffer him to remain 
in that error, I am implicated in the deception, unless he be one 
who has no right to rely upon me for information, and, in that 
case, tis plain, I could not be instrumental in deceiving him.’’! 


Or could anything be smoother than the transition in 
the following letter from copybook instruction to golden 
truths of world-wide application: 


“Take my advice, my son, and do not attempt a running 
hand yet. The way to acquire a good running hand, is to 
begin with a fair, large, clean-cut, and distinct character. 
Children always learn to stand alone, and to walk step by step, 
before they run. There is another excellent rule, which, if 
you now adhere to it, will be of great service to you through 
life: ‘Make haste slowly.’ Hurry always occasions blunders 
and delay. When, therefore, you make any mistake, or blot, 
write all over again, fairly. The labor of doing this will make 
you careful and correct; and, when the habit is formed, the 
trouble is over. Habit is truly called ‘second nature.’ To 
form good habits is almost as easy as to fall into bad. What 
is the difference between an industrious, sober man and an idle 
drunken one, but their respective habits? ’Tis just as easy 
for Mr. Harrison to be temperate and active, as ’tis for poor 
Knowles to be the reverse; with this great difference, that, 
exclusively of the effects of their respective courses of life on 
their respectability and fortunes, the exercises of the one are 
followed by health, pleasure, and peace of mind, whilst those 
of the other engender disease, pain, and discontent; to say 
nothing of poverty in its most hideous shape, want, squalid 
misery, and the contempt of the world, contrasted with 
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affluent plenty, a smiling family, and the esteem of all good 
men. Perhaps, you cannot believe that there exists a being 
who would hesitate which of these two lots to choose. Alas! 
my son, vice puts on such alluring shapes, indolence is so seduc- 
ing, that (like the flies in Asop) we revel whilst the sun shines, 
and, for a few hours’ temporary pleasure, pay the price of 
perishing miserably in the winter of our old age. The in- 
dustrious ants are wiser. By a little forbearance at the 
moment, by setting a just value on the future, and disregarding 
present temptation, they secure an honourable and comfort- 
able asylum. All nature, my son, is a volume, speaking com- 
fort and offering instruction to the good and wise. But ‘the 
fool saith in his heart, ‘‘There is no God”’; he shuts his eyes to 
the great book of Nature that lies open before him. Your fate, 
my dear Theodorick, is in your own hands. Like Hercules, 
every young man has his choice between Pleasure, falsely so 
called, and Infamy, or laborious Virtue and a fair fame. In 
old age, indeed, long before, we begin to feel the folly or wis- 
dom of our selection. I confidentiy trust that you, my son, 
will choose wisely. In seven years from this time, you will 
repent, or rejoice, at the disposition which you make of the 
present hour.’’? 


It came easy to Randolph to inculcate habits of deliber- 
ation because, contrary to the false notions, which are so 
often entertained of his character, he was never, John 
Randolph Bryan tells us, in a hurry; though the soul of 


energy both mentally and physically. Another letter of 
exhortation is this: 


“Remember that labour is necessary to excellence. This is an 
eternal truth, although vanity cannot be brought to believe, or 
indolence to heed, it. I am deeply interested in seeing you 
turn out a respectable man, in every point of view; and, as far 
as I could, have endeavoured to furnish you with the means of 
acquiring knowledge and correct principles, and manners, at 
the same time. Self-conceit, and indifference are unfriendly, in 
an equal degree, to the attainment of knowledge, or the form- 

«Georgetown, March 1, 1806, Jd., 17. 
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ing of an amiable character. The first is more offensive, but 
does not more completely mar all excellence than the last; and 
it is truly deplorable that both flourish in Virginia, as if it were 
their native soil. A petulant arrogance, or supine, listless 
indifference, marks the character of too many of our young 
men. They early assume airs of manhood; and these pre- 
mature men remain children for the rest of their lives. Upon 
the credit of a smattering of Latin, drinking grog, and chewing 
tobacco, these striplings set up for legislators and statesmen; 
and seem to deem it derogatory from their manhood to treat 
age and experience with any degree of deference. They are 
loud, boisterous, over-bearing, and dictatorial: profane in 
speech, low and obscene in their pleasures. In the tavern, the 
stable, or the gaming-house, they are at home; but, placed 
in the society of real gentlemen and men of letters, they are 
awkward and uneasy; in all situations, they are contemptible. 

“The vanity of excelling in pursuits, where excellence does 
not imply merit, has been the ruin of many a young man. I 
should, therefore, be under apprehensions for a young fellow, 
who danced uncommonly well, and expect more hereafter from 
his heels than from his head. Alexander, I think, was re- 
proached with singing well, and very justly. He must have 
misapplied the time which he devoted to the acquisition of so 
great a proficiency in that art. I once knew a young fellow 
who was remarkably handsome; he was highly skilled in danc- 
ing and fencing, an exceedingly good skater, and one ofthe most 
dexterous billiard-players and marksmen that I eversaw. He 
sang a good song, and was the envy of every foolish fellow, and 
the darling of every silly girl, who knew him. He was, never- 
theless, one of the most ignorant and conceited puppies whom 
I ever beheld. Yet, it is highly probable, that, if he had not 
been enamoured of the rare qualities which I have enumerated, 
he might have made a valuable and estimable man. But he 
was too entirely gratified with his superficial and worthless 
accomplishments to bestow a proper cultivation on his mind.’’* 


‘A liar is always a coward,’’ is another homily that 
Randolph read to Theodore in connectioa with a long 
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pointed discourse on the meanness, misery, and dishonor be- 
gotten by debt. One more homily, and we will cease to 
consider Randolph in the light of a gnomic philosopher : 


‘“‘One of the best and wisest men I ever knew has often said 
to me that a decayed family could never recover its loss of rank 
in the world, until the members of it left off talking and 
dwelling upon its former opulence. This remark, founded ina 
long and close observation of mankind, I have seen verified, in 
numerous instances, in my Own connexions; who, to use the 
words of my oracle, ‘will never thrive, until they can become 
“poor folks.’’”? He added, ‘They make some struggles, and, 
with apparent success, to recover lost ground; they may, and 
sometimes do, get half way up again; but they are sure to fall 
back, unless, reconciling themselves to circumstances, they 
become in form, as well as in fact, poor folks.’ 

“The blind pursuit of wealth, for the sake of hoarding, is 
a species of insanity. There are spirits, and not the least 
worthy, who, content with an humble mediocrity, leave the 
field of wealth and ambition open to more active, perhaps more 
guilty, competitors. Nothing can be more respectable than 
the independence that grows out of self-denial. The man who, 
by abridging his wants, can find time to devote to the culti- 
vation of his mind, or the aid of his fellow-creatures, is a being 
far above the plodding sons of industry and gain. His is a 
spirit of the noblest order. But what shall we say to the 
drone, whom society is eager to ‘shake from her encumbered 
lap’?; who lounges from place to place, and spends more time 
in ‘Adonizing’ his person, even in a morning, than would serve 
to earn his breakfast? who is curious in his living, a con- 
noisseur in wines, fastidious in his cookery; but who never 
knew the luxury of earning a single meal? Such a creature, 
‘sponging’ from house to house, and always on the borrow, may 
yet be found in Virginia. One more generation will, I trust, 
put an end to them; and their posterity, if they have any, 
must work or steal, directly. 

“Men are like nations. One founds a family, the other an 
empire—both destined, sooner or later, to decay. This is the 
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way in which ability manifests itself. They who belong to a 
higher order, like Newton, and Milton, and Shakespeare, leave 
an imperishable name. I have no quarrel with such as are 
content with their original obscurity, vegetate on from father 
to son; ‘whose ignoble blood has crept through clodpoles 
ever since the flood’; but I cannot respect them. He who con- 
tentedly eats the bread of idleness and dependence is beneath 
contempt. I know not why I have run out at this rate. Per- 
haps, it arises from a passage in your letter. I cannot but 
think you are greatly deceived. I do not believe the world to 
be so little clear-sighted. 

“What the ‘covert insinuations’ against you, on your arrival 
at Richmond, were, I am at a loss to divine. I never heard 
the slightest disparagement of your moral character; and I 
know nobody less obnoxious to such imputations.’’! 


In the preface to The Letters to a Young Relative, Dr. 
Dudley tells us that his sentiment of filial devotion to 
Randolph for many years constituted a large portion of 
his moral existence. Alas! that such a relationship should 
have become but a part of the mere lachryme rerum. How 
the blame for this fact should be apportioned between 
the two, we, at least, shall not undertake to say; for what 
judge can ever sum up all that is to be said on each side of 
a family estrangement of this kind? Even before Aug., 
1818, there are hints in Randolph’s letters to Dr. Dudley 
that the latter was of a moody disposition; but it is a letter, 
written to Dr. Dudley in August, 1818, that bares to our 
eye for the first time the rift which this disposition, con- 
spiring with the excesses of temper, produced in Randolph 
by the spell of mental derangement through which he had 
recently passed, had made. Randolph’s letter was in 
these words: 

‘‘T consider myself under obligations to you that I can 


never repay. I have considered you as a blessing sent to me 
by Providence, in my old age, to repay the desertion of my 
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other friends and nearer connexions. It is in your power (if 
you please) to repay me all the debt of gratitude that you 
insist upon being due to me; although I consider myself, in a 
pecuniary point of view, largely a gainer by our connexion. 
But, if you are unwilling to do so, I must be content to give up 
my last stay upon earth; for I shall, in that case, send the boys 
to their parents. Without you, I cannot live here at all, and 
will not. What it is that has occasioned the change in your 
manner towards me, I am unable to discover. I have ascribed 
it to the disease by which you are afflicted, and which affects 
the mind and temper as well as the animal faculties. In your 
principles I have as unbounded confidence as I have in those 
of any man onearth. Your disinterestedness, integrity, and 
truth, would extort my esteem and respect, even if I were 
disposed to withhold them. I love you as my own son; would 
to God you were. I see, I think, into your heart; mine is open 
before you, if you will look into it. Nothing could ever 
eradicate this affection, which surpasses that of any other per- 
son (as I believe) onearth. Your parents have other children: 
I have only you. But I see you wearing out your time, and 
wasting away, in this desert, where you have no society such 
as your time of life, habits and taste require. I have looked at 
you often, engaged in contributing to my advantage and 
comfort, with tears in my eyes, although I was selfish and 
cruel in sacrificing you to my interest. I am going from 
home: will you take care of my affairs until I return?—I ask 
it asafavor. It is possible that we may not meet again; but, 
if I get more seriously sick at the springs than I am now, I will 
send for you, unless you will go with me to the White Sulphur 
Springs. Wherever I am, my heart will love you as long as it 
beats. From your boyhood, I have not been lavish of reproof 
upon you. Recollect my past life.’’* 


When this letter was published in The Letters to a Young 
Relative, Dr. Dudley added to it this terrible footnote: 


“This letter was written during a lucid interval of alienation 
of mind; which, for the first time, amounted to positive 
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delirium. Fits of caprice and petulance, following days of 
deepest gloom, had, for years previously, overshadowed his 
mind; evincing the existence of some corroding care, for which 
he neither sought, nor would receive, any sympathy. 

“For many weeks, his conduct towards myself, who was 
the only inmate of his household, had been marked by con- 
tumelious indignities, which it required almost heroic patience 
to endure; even when aided by a warm and affectionate de- 
votion, and an anxious wish to alleviate the agonies of such a 
mind in ruins. All hope of attaining this end finally failed; 
and, when he found that I would no longer remain with him, 
the above letter was written; it is almost needless to say, with 
what effect. I remained with him two years longer. 

“The truth and beauty of the eastern allegory, of the man, 
endowed with two souls, was never more forcibly exemplified 
than in his case. In his dark days, when the evil genius 
predominated, the austere vindictiveness of his feelings to- 
wards those that a distempered fancy depicted as enemies, 
or as delinquent in truth or honour, was horribly severe and 
remorseless. 

“Under such circumstances of mental alienation, I sincerely 
believe (if it may not appear irreverent) that, had our 
blessed Savior, accompanied by his Holy Mother, conde- 
scended to become again incarnate, revisited the earth, and 
been domiciliated with him one week, he would have im- 
agined the former a rogue, and the latter no better than she 
should be. 

“On the contrary, when the benevolent genius had the 
ascendant, no one ever knew better how to feel and express 
the tenderest kindness, or to evince, in countenance and 
manner, gentler benevolence of heart.’’* (a) 


When Dr. Dudley left Roanoke in February, 1820,? it 
was to enter upon the practice of medicine in Richmond. 
Later on, hearing that he thought of leaving Virginia, 
Randolph wrote to him: 

t Td. (note). 
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“T hope you will not leave Virginia, and, above all, for a 
climate the most noxious to your particular habit. My heart 
gushes over towards you. To establish yourself in your pro- 
fession, where you are, requires only a little time and patience. 
You are surrounded by respectable persons, to whom you are 
known, and by whom you are respected, with whom you can 
associate on terms of equality and freedom. This is no light 
advantage, not to be given up but upon the most cogent 
considerations. The cloud that overhangs Richmond will pass 
away. Meanwhile, consider me your banker, and, if your 
pride revolt at the obligation, I will consent to rermbursement 
out of the first fruits of your practice; but it ought not so to 
revolt because it will wound the already bruised.’’* 


The last letter in The Letters toa Young Relative is dated 
Feb. 11,1822. It was preceded six days before by another 
in which Randolph, after telling Dr. Dudley that he had 
never received a letter from him that had gratified him 
more than the one which he acknowledged, said character- 
istically: ‘“‘Your medical advice is very thankfully re- 
ceived and will be followed . . . so far as my own 
experience does not run counter to it.’’? 

In the Randolph will litigation, Dr. Dudley testified 
that the first attack observed by him which clearly indi- 
cated mental derangement on Randolph’s part had 
occurred during the summer of 1818; that, about 12 
months before this time, Randolph had told him that he 
was conscious that his intellect was disordered on the 
subject of an early love affair, and that he knew that he 
had alienated almost all of his nearest friends by his 
unhappy temper; and that, during the first violent parox- 
ysm of Randolph’s insanity, which lasted nearly all of the 
summer of 1818, and afterwards returned, Randolph was 
guilty of the wildest extravagance; such as rising at mid- 
night and imagining that his neighbors were committing 
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trespasses on his land; cutting down line trees, etc. Dr. 
Dudley also testified that the paternal interest of Ran- 
dolph in his welfare continued until the spring of 1822, 
when all intercourse between them ceased, and that, from 
that time on, whenever an opportunity arose, he displayed 
the deepest malignity of feeling toward him; on one occa- 
sion even writing him ‘‘a most insolent letter, ’’ demanding 
payment for certain articles which he had given him. In 
his deposition, however, Dr. Dudley also stated that in 
his opinion there had never been a time, after the attack 
of 1818, when Randolph had been capable of making a 
valid will. He also bore witness to the complete change 
in all his ordinary traits of character which Randolph 
underwent when subject to a fit of mental disorder. 

Randolph’s relations to Theodoric Tudor Randolph 
were closely similar to his relations to Dr. Dudley, when 
the latter was of the same age. Describing in a letter to 
Nicholson the serious illness which befell Tudor when he 
was a boy, he says: “‘Before he was bled, he never closed 
an eye, but lay patiently mute, taking without reluctance 
everything that was offered him and baring his little arm 
for the lancet. Never did I see more composed forti- 
tude.” ‘‘My son is better,’’ he tells Nicholson in his 
next letter.’ 

Until Tudor was 9 years old, he had never had any other 
tutor than his uncle.4 When he was approaching his 
tenth year, Randolph informed Nicholson that the boy 
was making good progress in Cesar.’ Tudor was after- 
wards placed with Theodore Dudley at a school in Rich- 
mond, which was conducted by a Dr. Haller; and subse- 
quently he was also for a time under the tuition of Dr. 


1 Coalter’s Exor. vs. Randolph’s Exor., Cl’k’s Office, Cir. Ct., Petersburg, 
Va. 

2 Bizarre, Mar. 17, 1805, Nicholson MSS., Libr. Cong. 

3 Petersburg, Apr. 6, 1805, Jd. 

4 Bizarre, Aug. 27, 1804, Id. 

5 Bizarre, Aug. 27, 1804, Nicholson MSS., Libr. Cong. 
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John H. Rice, at the home of the latter in Prince Edward 
County; but, throughout Tudor’s brief life, Randolph had 
such a free hand in the formation of his character and 
intellect that he was in the habit of saying with no little 
justice that Tudor was a creature entirely of his own 
creation. Once in a letter to his friend Mr. Parish, of 
Philadelphia, he said: ‘‘Permit me to introduce to you 
my nephew—let the father say my son—for he has known 
no other father and is the child of my heart and of my 
adoption—Mr. Tudor Randolph.’’' 

His pet name for Tudor as a boy was ‘“‘Buona.”’ The 
boy soon gave proof of the extraordinary talents that 
caused Randolph to say after his death that he was the 
most gifted human being that he had ever known.” When 
he was at school in Richmond, his uncle described him in 
these pointed terms in a letter to Nicholson: 


“He promises to possess all his father’s genius. He can 
not have a better. All my solicitude is on the subject of his 
character. I have no fears upon the subject of literary ac- 
complishments. His acquirements in that way are made too 
easily and with too much pleasure to himself not to be ample. 
All my dread is that his temper may prove too soft—so as to 
give to his inferiors in other respects an ascendant over him. 
The boy is no coward—far from it; but he is meekness itself, 
overflowing with the milk of human kindness. This would do 
admirably for Robinson Crusoe’s Island or the Golden Age, or 
even for a Moravian Brotherhood, but it will not suit these 
times. This, as Mr. Talleyrand has shrewdly remarked, is the 
age of upstarts, and you must take your choice to crush them 
or be crushed by them. I shall, therefore, make it my study 
to put buckram into this fellow in due time—or (as our friend 
Bryan would not unpoetically say) tip him with a touch of the 
torch of Prometheus.’’s 


* Georgetown, June 18, 1812, Beverley D. Tucker MSS. 

2 J. C. Grinnan MSS. 

3J. R. to Nicholson, Bizarre, Oct. 24, 1806, Nicholson MSS., Libr. 
Cong. 
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The letters contained in The Letters toa Young Relative, 
are in some instances addressed to Tudor as well as Theo- 
dore, and in the collection there are a number of references 
to the former. On one occasion, Randolph asks Theo- 
dore what could have induced Buona to spell ‘‘watch’”’ 
““wacth.”’* On another he conveys through Theodore 
a reproof to Buona for writing ‘‘a tolerable long letter,” 
instead of ‘‘a tolerably long letter.’ In the same letter, 
he says that, if Buona had been describing Richmond to 
his mother or himself, he would never have introduced it 
with: ‘“‘I beg leave to wait upon you”’; an awkward 
exordium which even Mr. Expectation, of Norfolk, would 
not approve. ‘‘I wish you were with me, my sons, to 
enjoy the sport,’’ Randolph says in conclusion. ‘‘ Your 
skill, my dear Theodore, would make amends for my 
clumsiness, and dear Buona would hold Miniken, who now 
runs away from uncle whenever she has an opportunity.’’3 
This was when Tudor was eleven years old. Later, ina 
letter to Theodore, Randolph expressed the hope that even 
Buona would soon come to beat him on the wing. ‘‘Give 
my love tohim. I long to see his rosy cheeks,’’ the letter 
adds.‘ Over and over again, evidence is brought to our 
attention in Randolph’s letters that Tudor, like Theodore, 
was frequently the beneficiary of a degree of pecuniary 
generosity on Randolph’s part which we should hardly 
expect anyone but a father to exhibit. 

After Randolph moved from Bizarre to Roanoke, Tudor 
and his brother St. George were frequently companions of 
Randolph there. For instance, under date of July 17, 
1811, when Tudor was in his fifteenth year, the Diary 
contains this entry: ‘‘Tudor arrives in evening from 
Bizarre with Fidget and Beauty.’”’ There is also this 


1 Bizarre, Jul. 24, 1806, Letters toa Y. R., 22. 

2 Ibid., Sept. 11, 1806, Id., 23. 

3 Ibid. 

4 Georgetown, Nov. 27, 1807, Letters toa Y. R., 42. 
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amusing reference to Tudor in the School-boy Reminis- 
cences of John Randolph, by Wm. H. Elliott: 


“Mr. Pandolph would sometimes unbend himself in small 
talk with little boys, but not often. On one occasion, C. C., 
[Carter Coupland] a distant relation of Mr. Randolph, ac- 
companied Tudor and myself on a visit to Roanoke. At the 
close of a long summer’s day, after having hunted squirrels, 
climbed trees, swam in the river, and played marbles to satiety, 
we composed ourselves to rest, all in the same apartment—we 
three boys on a pallet of liberal dimensions, spread upon the 
floor, Mr. Randolph on a bed to himself, where, stretched out 
at full length, and, covered by a single sheet, he looked like a 
pair of oyster tongs. He had a book and a candle by him 
reading. At length, he dropped the book, looked up at the 
ceiling, and commenced thus: ‘Boys! why may not the earth 
be an animal?’ Our researches into natural history did not 
enable us to advance any striking hypothesis on such a subject. 
All continued perfectly silent. Mr. Randolph no doubt did 
not expect any ingenious suggestionin support of his theory, but 
asked the question merely for the purpose of introducing his 
own fanciful strain of remarks. He resumed: ‘Now the ocean 
may be regarded as the heart or great receptacle of the 
blood, the rivers are the veins and arteries, the rocks are the 
bones.’ Here C. C., being a sprightly youth, whispered in 
my ear, ‘There is not much marrow in them bones.’ This 
sally well-nigh cost me an irreverent chuckle. ‘The trees 
are the hair of this animal, and men and other vermin inhabit 
these hairs. If we dig a hole in the earth, or wound it in any 
way, we find that it has a tendency to heal up.’ Tudor, who 
was a corpulent youth, and overcome by the exercises of the 
day, commenced snoring. Randolph’s quick ear caught the 
sound, he turned his head in our direction, his eyes flashed 
indignation: ‘Is that beef-headed fellow asleep already ?’; but, 
as he received no further response than a confirmatory snort 
from the same quarter, he extinguished his candle with an 
impatient gesture, wheeled himself over towards the wall, and 
seemed to seek in sleep an oblivion of his disgust,’’? 


t Bouldin, 79. 
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Of Tudor, when he was a pupil at Dr. Rice’s, we have 
but few details, beyond the fact that Dr. Rice hoped to 
make a clergyman of him’; warned him when he was 
leaving Virginia for Harvard against contracting a dis- 
gust for his native State,” and referred to him in a letter 
to Judith, whom he had won over from the Episcopal to 
the Presbyterian Church, as ‘‘our dear boy.’”’3 

At Harvard, Tudor acquired a standing which spoke 
well not only for his own natural genius, but for the 
thoroughness of the education which a boy could receive 
in his day in Southside Virginia, despite the unfavorable 
opinion which Henry Adams formed of its inhabitants. 


“He was a lad of fine abilities,’ Josiah Quincy, Jr., declares, 
“and sufficiently attentive to his studies to take rank among 
the foremost in his class. Unhappily, his health failed towards 
the end of his college life, and he died in England before the 
class graduated; but the corporation nevertheless gave him his 
degree, and his name appears regularly in the triennial cata- 
logue. My father had a general oversight of young Ran- 
dolph and the charge of his money matters.’’4 


In appearance, Edmund Quincy tells us that Tudor was 
a tall, swarthy youth with a good deal in his looks that 
seemed to justify his claim to a descent from Pocahontas 
and Powhatan. 

A still more flattering account of the youth was given 
by John G. Palfrey, the New England historian, in a letter 
to Jared Sparks: 


“Randolph, a nephew and heir of the celebrated John 
Randolph, has just come here from Virginia, and is studying 
with Mr. Everett. He did mean to enter our class, but Everett 
has advised him, and I believe he now intends, to enter junior 


« Memoir of Rev. Jno. H. Rice, by Wm. Maxwell, 77. 


2 Td., 94. 
3 Memoir of Dr. Jno. Holt Rice, by Maxwell, 118. 
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next commencement. He isa very smart fellow, very studious 
and has read almost all the Greek and Latin that was ever 
written. He has been here only a week, and, in that time, has 
been over Minora and the Testament, which he never studied 
before. He has been over none of the freshman or sophomore 
studies—Livy and Horace—except part of the mathematics, 
some of the authors from which there are selections in Excerpta 
and Greca Majora, and four books of Euclid. He intends 
to review all the studies required to enter, and has apportioned 
his time so as to allow only 8 days to Locke and Logic! I hope, 
however, he will be discouraged and enter our class; for he 
would be an honor to it.’’” 


A later letter—one from Charles Folsom to Jared Sparks 
—told Sparks that a third person had seen Tudor in Lon- 
don very much emaciated, pale, and enfeebled in body and 
voice; that he had just returned from Cheltenham Springs 
from which he thought that he had derived some benefit, 
but that he was manifestly past recovery, and connected 
with the world by hope only.? After the death of Tudor, 
a third friend of Sparks wrote of him to Sparks in these 
measured but generous terms: 


“You have heard, doubtless, of Randolph’s death. He 
was never very friendly to me, but the grave should conceal 
the feelings as soon as it buries the virtues of our associates 
in oblivion. His character was very peculiar, but we have 
every reason to believe that he would have been a great man.’’$ 


The judgment ot Tudor, formed by Sparks himself, is 
hardly less favorable. ‘‘Taken all in all, he was one of 
the most promising, perhaps, the most promising, young 
man who has been at Cambridge within my knowledge of 
the institution. I was very warmly attached to him.’’4 

As usual, Randolph had formed a correct estimate of 

* July 7, 1812, Life, &c., of Jared Sparks, by Herbert B. Adams, v. 1, 70. 

2 Oct. 20, 1815, Id., 71 (note). 
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intellectual capacity. He did not often trouble himself 
about the valuation placed upon his speeches by others, 
but, after Tudor’s death, he wrote to Judith: 


“Ihave arequest . . . to make of you. It is to furnish me, 
after you shall have read them, with all the letters from me to 
Tudor in your possession, and with one of his to you, of which 
Iam the subject. You gave it to me or sent it to me last year 
(1814) and it contains this expression: ‘Surely, my uncle 
“spake as never man spake.”’’’’! 


In an earlier letter to David Parish, Randolph said: 
“‘T shall embark for England in the spring, and spend the 
summer at Cheltenham, where is lodged in the bosom of 
the earth the treasure of my heart.’’? 

Over the grave at Cheltenham, he caused a stone to be 
placed with an inscription, stating that Tudor had fallen 
a victim to the consequences of intense study, which had 
obliged him to leave his college about 12 months before his 
decease, and that, in testimony of his merit as a scholar, 
the corporation of the University of Harvard had con- 
ferred on him the degree of Bachelor of Arts, at their 
annual commencement, held on August 30, 1815; ignorant 
that he was then removed beyond the sphere of human 
censure or human applause.’ (a) 

Peculiarly tender were Randolph’s relations to John 
St. George Randolph, Tudor’s elder brother, who was born 
deaf and dumb, and died after many years of hopeless 
insanity. If anyone doubts that Randolph was turtle- 
dove as well as falcon, all that he has to do is to make him- 
self familiar with the infinite love and compassion that 
he heaped upon this unfortunate youth. At Bizarre, St. 
George grew up immediately under the eye of his uncle, 
and, after the latter had removed to Roanoke, he fre- 


1 Georgetown, Jan. 20, 1816, Grinnan MSS. 
2 Tind., Feb. 3, 1816. 
3 J. R.’s Diary. ° 
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quently passed to and fro between Bizarre and Roanoke. 
Though too deaf to hear the whirr of a partridge’s wings, 
and too dumb to utter a command to a pointer, he 
achieved the highest ambition of a Southside Virginia boy 
of his day; except that of making an eloquent speech, 
namely, that of being a good shot on the wing. On one 
occasion, he wrote to his uncle that he had killed 5 par- 
tridges and a hare at 8 shots.’ Whole or maimed, it was 
to that and better that every Southside lad of his age 
aspired in the stubble field. 

In his desire to give St. George the best education that 
one in his condition was capable of receiving, Randolph 
sent him abroad in 1805 to take a course of instruction, 
first, at Braidwood’s, at Harkney, near London, and then 
at Sicard’s, near Paris. ‘‘I am here that I may see the 
last of my poor boy,”’ he wrote to St. George Tucker from 
Baltimore. ‘‘He leaves me tomorrow for England.’’? 
Everything that money could do to promote the improve- 
ment of the boy, while he was abroad, Randolph saw that 
money did; and, throughout his entire correspondence 
with Monroe, who, with his family, was, to some extent, 
Randolph’s proxy in the care of St. George, when the 
latter was in England, there are expressions of the eagerest 
solicitude about the boy’s welfare. ‘‘Poor dear unfortu- 
nate boy’; “‘My unhappy boy’’4; ‘‘That dear, interest- 
ing boy,’’’ are some of the caressing terms that Randolph 
employs about St. George in his letters to Monroe. To 
Monroe and the members of his family Randolph’s heart 
overflowed, as it was wont to do in requital for any real 
service to him, in words of the warmest acknowledgment, 
for their kindness to hisnephew. It would seem, however, 


* Farmville, Jan. 8, 1813, Bryan MSS. 

2 Dec. 17, 1805, Lucas MSS. 
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that St. George derived but little benefit from his schooling 
abroad; for, in one of his letters to Dr. Dudley, after the 
young man’s return, Randolph says that of late St. 
George’s letters to him had been hardly intelligible.t ‘‘I 
fear he will lose the faculty of expressing his thoughts on 
paper if no one takes the trouble to correct him,’’ Ran- 
dolph observed. ‘‘Alas! ‘prayers are not morality,’ nor 
‘kneeling religion.’”’? (a) Some of the poor boy’s unin- 
telligible letters to his uncle, all breathing a spirit of the 
most devoted affection for him, have survived. In one of 
them, speaking of Randolph’s servant, Jupiter, he says: 
_ “T fear it would trouble you to tell you that Jupiter clothes 
are worn out now but it will be mended well I hope.”’ 


~ However, when these jumbled words are read, a smile 


does not light up the face so readily as it would do if St. 
George had not already expressed in the same letter the 
great pleasure afforded him by his uncle’s letters, and 
declared: ‘‘It delighted me very much, my dear uncle, 
that you remember me as tenderly as if you were my 
father.” ‘‘This county has none the gold rings. I 
wish you to get one for me in Richmond, if you please,” 
is another fumbling sentence which he wrote to his uncle; 
doubtless at a time when he thought that he was about to 
be married.‘ 

Randolph, it seems, was desirous that the young man 
should marry. (6) This fact comes out in a letter from 
Judith to Randolph, written at a time when St. George’s 
affections were fixed upon a definite object—his cousin, 
Jane Hackley, the daughter of his mother’s sister Harriet, 
the wife of Richard S. Hackley, who was for a time the 
American Consul at San Lucar, Spain.’ ‘“‘You have 
always encouraged the idea of St. George forming a matri- 
monial connection at a proper age,’’ she said. 


1 Dec. 18, 1812, Letters toa Y. R., 131. ad. 
3 Bizarre, Jan. 20, 1813, Bryan MSS. 
4Ibid., Apr. 19, 1814, Bryan MSS, 5 Bryan MSS, 
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“While I ever believed that it was extremely improbable 
that he would find a woman worthy of him, disposed to submit 
to the inconveniences arising from his misfortune, to me it 
would be the most desirable event I could witness; but my 
most sanguine hopes have never aspired to so much happiness. 
May Heaven in its mercy protect and bless my child! All I 
can do to promote his interest and comfort shall be done while 
I live, and I endeavor to fortify his mind with those genuine 
principles of Christian piety which alone can teach him (in my 
opinion) patience and forbearance. He is cheerful and con- 
tented, I hope, although he has recently experienced a dis- 
appointment in his wish to gain the affections of a very amiable, 
exemplary girl, but one destitute of every personal charm 
whatever—I mean Jane Hackley.”’* 


So far as we are aware, only one letter from Randolph 
to St. George is extant. It was written the year before 
the boy was sent to England: 


“T came back from Alexandria this morning quite dispirited 
at parting from you,” it said, ‘‘and have felt solitary and 
deserted ever since. My room seems quite forlorn now you 
have deserted it, and several times I have been on the point of 
asking where you were when I recollected myself. Mr. Brent 
sent you a note to come and dine with him today. He is 
father of George Brent. The stage driver, of whom I inquired, 
told me that he met the curricle near Mrs. Washington’s, so 
that you must have reached Colchester before dark. I wish 
the bridge had been mended, and then you would have been 
saved a cold time of it in the boat. How unlucky that we 
could not get a great-coat for you! God bless you my dearest 
son. Write to yourfond uncle who loves you inexpressibly. Two 
months will soon pass away, and then your expedition to Lon- 
don shall be deferred nolonger. Again, my dear boy, adieu!’’? 


The Diary records the circumstances under which the 
first knowledge of St. George’s insanity was received by 


t July 24, 1813, Bryan MSS. 
2 Washington, Dec. 25, 1804, Wm. Leigh, Jr., MSS. 
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Randolph. When it reached him, he was still lingering 
in Richmond, after having spent the winter of 1813-1814 
there so delightfully. This is the entry: ‘‘1814, May to. 
Tuesd. Rec’d Judith’s letter, announcing St. George’s 
insanity. Set out immediately for Mrs. Tabb’s that 
night—next day to Farmville.’’ About two weeks later, 
Randolph took St. George to his own home at Roanoke 
from Farmville, where Judith resided for a while after the 
destruction of her home at Bizarre; and, from this time on, 
there are frequent references to St. George in Randolph's 
letters to his friends. 


”? 


“My eldest nephew, St. George,’”’ he wrote to Francis 
Scott Key, “‘in consequence of an unsuccessful attachment to 
Miss , the daughter of a worthy neighbor of his mother, 
had become unsettled in his intellects, and, on my arrival at 
Farmville, I found him a frantic maniac. I have brought him 
up here and Dr. Dudley, a friend and treasure to me above all 
price, assists me in the management of him. We have no 
hopes of his restoration.’’* 


In a letter to Key written eleven days later, Randoiph 
told Key that St. George had made several attempts to 
marry, and that, brooding over the cause of his failure, 
had reduced him to his present state. ? 

When this letter was written, St. George had been taken 
back to Farmville, but had been again shifted from Farm- 
ville to Roanoke, because, as Randolph intimated in his 
letter, he had become incurably alienated from his mother. 

The exact mental condition of St. George is clearly 
stated by Randolph in a letter which he wrote the next 
day to Dr. Brockenbrough. 


“Poor St. George continues quite irrational,” he said. 
“He is, however, very little mischievous, and governed pretty 
easily. His memory of persons, things, words and events is 


t Roanoke, June 3, 1814, Garland, v. 2, 39. 
2 Ibid., Jul. 14, 1814, Id., 40. 
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not at all impaired, but he has no power of combination, and is 
entirely incoherent.’’” 


Later, St. George was confined in an insane asylum at 
Philadelphia, and, afterwards, he was confined in one at 
or near Baltimore. In 1817, Henry St. George Tucker 
went to see him at Philadelphia, and, reporting what he 
saw to Dr. Dudley, Randolph said: ‘‘He went with 
Ryland to see St. George, and was surprised to find his 
madness of sobadatype. He tears everything to tatters 
that he lays his hands on. He recognized his uncle at 
once but the moody expression of his countenance indi- 
cated in Harry’s opinion, incurable insanity.”’? Nothing 
can be more pathetic than the language in which Ran- 
dolph spoke of St. George, after the latter had lost his 
reason: ‘‘Poor St. George, ill-starred, unfortunate boy!”’ 
he wrote to Theodore,—“‘ His destiny was sealed before his 
birth or conception. Take care of yourself; you are my 
last stay.’’3 These words were written from Morrisania 
in 1814, after the sight of poor Tudor’s consumptive face 
there, and the approaching extinction of all hopes of fur- 
ther descent from his father had awakened in him the 
feelings which afterwards caused him to exclaim in words, 
partly borrowed from the famous speech of the Indian 
Chief, Logan, that there remained not a drop of Logan’s 
blood, except St. George, ‘‘the most bereaved and pitiable 
vf the stepsons of nature.”’* Even before Randolph 
visited Morrisania, however, the ruin, in which his whole 
family line was being involved, had become plain to him. 
Writing to Key from Roanoke on July 31, 1814, he penned 
these harrowing words: 


“Affliction has assailed me in a new shape. My younger 
nephew, whom you saw in Georgetown a few years ago, has 


1 Roanoke, Jul. 15, 1814, Jd., 41. 

2 Georgetown, Feb. 23, 1817, Letters toa Y. R., 196. 
3 Morrisania, Oct. 23, 1814, Letters toa Y. R., 163. 
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fallen, I fear, into a confirmed pulmonary consumption. He 
was the pride, the sole hope of our family. How shall I 
announce to his wretched mother that the last stay of her 
widowed life is falling? Give me some comfort, my good 
friend, I beseech you. He is now travelling by slow journeys 
home. What a scene awaits him there! His birthplace in 
ashes; his mother worn to a skeleton with disease and grief; his 
brother cut off from all that distinguishes man to his advantage 
from the brute beast. I do assure you that my own reason has 
staggered under this cruel blow. I know, or rather have a 
confused conception of what I ought to do, and sometimes 
strive, not altogether ineffectually I hope, to doit. But again 
all is chaos and misery.’’* 


Some of the letters written by Judith to Randolph when 
St. George was at Roanoke in a demented condition have 
been preserved, and they are indicative of both a strong 
intellect and a lofty spirit. After St. George had been 
absent from her for about a month, she wrote these affect- 
ing words to Randolph: 


““My DEAR BROTHER: As there seems little probability that 
change of scene will produce any permanent benefit to my 
unhappy child, I would wish to know whether you suppose it 
could be any disadvantage to him to have him removed to 
Bizarre, where, in a few weeks, I can have a very comfortable 
room fitted up for myself. You say that you think the negroes 
can restrain St. George sufficiently, and that he shows no dis- 
position to injure persons or animals. If so, there is no reason 
why you should suffer exclusively the melancholy sight which 
it is my duty and my inclination to relieve you from. At this 
place, he cannot be kept; the vicinity of the highroad; the 
tavern opposite, which is now continually visited by strangers, 
together with the excessive heat and sun in this house, would 
destroy him. In his own little apartment at Bizarre, he could 
be very comfortable; it is so well shaded. Oh! had we never 
quitted that spot, desolate as it now is! my child would never 
have lost his reason! A more guileless, innocent and happy 
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creature I believe never existed than he, until that fatal calam- 
ity which sent us forth houseless.”’* 


In response to this letter, St. George was a week or so 
later taken to Farmville; but three days afterwards, for 
some reason, he was taken back to Roanoke.? Subse- 
quently, his condition improved for a time, because in one 
of Randolph’s briefer journals, under date of Nov. 18, 
1816, it is stated that St. George had relapsed. About 
two weeks later, after being bled, he was taken to the 
asylum at Philadelphia; Randolph, who was in Richmond, 
when he reached that City, noting in the journal just 
mentioned, under date of Dec. 2, 1816, that he had slept 
with the poor fellow the night before. 

Among the letters from Judith to Randolph, in regard 
to St. George, when he was at Roanoke, is one in which she 
thanks him for giving her every week accurate intelligence 
about her son. ‘‘May the mercy of Heaven be extended 
to my beloved child,’’ she concludes. ‘‘Excuse me, my 
dear brother, these idle and impertinent wanderings. 
May God bless you.’’’ But the most noteworthy of all 
the letters is one upon the back of which we can still trace 
a diligent effort by Randolph to converse with his deaf 
and dumb nephew. The words, scribbled by St. George, 
are entirely irrational, and, so far as they are intelligible 
at all, betray a delusion upon his part that Randolph was 
about to be put in prison by the people of Cumberland 
County; which Randolph endeavored to dissipate by his 
written replies. The strange conversation opens with 
these words: ‘I am glad to see you so much better these 
two days, my dear nephew. I love you much.’’4 

St. George died at an advanced age, after being taken 
under the roof of his committee, Wyatt Cardwell, at 

t Farmville, June 28, 1814, Bryan MSS. 
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Charlotte Court House, and his estate, so far as made up 
of what he received from the compromise in the Ran- 
dolph will litigation, was distributed, in the proportion of 
one-half, among his paternal, and, in the proportion of 
one-half, among his maternal, kindred. A description of 
him, as he was in 1856, a few years before his death, when 
he was at large at Charlotte Court House, and a harmless 
lunatic, has been recently given to us by Marion Harland 
in her Autobiography. He was then a man of venerable 
appearance, with a full white beard, but his figure, which 
was above the medium height, was still ‘“‘erect as a Vir- 
ginia Pine.’’ He planted his feet straight forward, like 
an Indian, as he walked, his hair was snow-white, his eye- 
brows were black, his eyes were dark and piercing, and his 
features were finely chiselled.t He had his own riding 
horse, he read and apparently enjoyed Latin and French, 
as well as English, books, and retained a distinct recollec- 
tion of his famous uncle and of the politics of his day.” (a) 

Indeed, Randolph seems to have felt a deep sympathy 
in every respect with what he calls in one of his letters to 
his niece ‘“‘the freshress of unhackneyed youth.’’: 
Bouldin tells an interesting story of the kindly manner in 
which he relieved the despondency of a sensible and meri- 
torious young man, who had begun the study of one of the 
learned professions, by assuring him repeatedly that he 
had nothing to fear; that he had the requisite qualifications 
for success in his chosen calling, and that all he had to do 
was to persevere, as several men of his acquaintance that 
he mentioned had done, who, without splendid abilities, 
had, solely by their industry and persistency, won good 
positions for themselves in life. 4 

More definite is this beautiful tribute paid to Randolph 
by the Rev. John T. Clark in the reminiscences which we 
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have already quoted in connection with Randolph’s views 
on the subject of slavery: 


‘‘At the conclusion of the War, he returned to his old 
political associates, while my father continued to the end of his 
life a zealous and consistent Federalist. After my father’s 
death, Mr. Randolph was very kind and considerate of my 
mother’s situation and feelings, often sending her in the most 
delicate way some little rarity like fish, or fruit or preserves, 
and asking in return some little favor; and, from his knowledge 
of her character and habits, he always asked something which 
he knew she would be glad to send, and which, from her 
reputation as an elegant housewife, he knew also would come 
to him with the nicest and most tempting preparation; in this 
way, he made the interchange light and pleasant to both. But 
these attentions, as well as his visits had gradually become less 
and less frequent, so that when I came home from school to 
live, although kind feelings existed, there was but little inter- 
course between the families. It was therefore, with some 
surprise that one morning (when it was well understood among 
my associates that I had determined to prepare myself for the 
Christian Ministry in the Episcopal Church, and, whether I held 
out or not, I was not diligently engaged in my Theological 
studies) I received a small package of religious books from Mr. 
Randolph, with a cordial invitation to come to see him. This 
I did immediately, and, when I reached his house, I met with 
the most hearty reception, and found that the reason he had 
sent for me was, he had heard of my purpose to ‘take Orders,’ 
as he always spoke of my entering the ministry, and to encour- 
age me in thus doing so, and to give me his advice as to my 
studies and course of reading. I can say with truth that this 
was the first encouragement I received from anyone to perse- 
vere in my purpose; the first kind and hearty word that had been 
spoken to me in an unhesitating, unequivocal tone and manner, 
that held out to me the prospect of honor or usefulness, or 
distinction in the course I wished to follow. The nearest thing 
to encouragement, that had ever before this been said to me, 
was the assertion that I was sincere in my purpose, although it 
was doubtful as to my being more useful in the Clerical Calling 
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than as a wealthy layman in the Church; and that I could 
injure no one, and could give no one cause of complaint, unless 
it were to my own family, and that only on the ground of 
injury to my estate; but Mr. Randolph’s encouragement, and 
his approbation of my course was warm and eloquent; he took 
me through his library, and pointed out his favorite authors; at 
the same time making remarks and criticisms on them; occa- 
sionally reading, particularly from Milton, or quoting from 
memory favorite passages from South and Burke. After going 
through his library in this way, he then offered me the use of 
any book he had, and urged upon me the acceptance, as a pres- 
ent, of several valuable Theological works; saying that he was 
now old, and they would be of no more use to him, and telling 
me how valuable they would be to me. Before my visit was 
over, he became so much interested, and his religious feelings 
were so much aroused, that he took down a Prayer Book and, 
both of us taking seats, he read the Litany. At many of the 
petitions, he would pause, and making [comments] on them, 
he would direct me how to read them, and point out their 
beauty or appropriateness or solemnity. On one petition, 
in particular ‘By thine agony and bloody sweat; by thy cross 
and passion; by thy precious death and burial; by thy glorious 
resurrection and ascension; and by the Coming of the Holy 
Ghost, Good Lord deliver us’; he commented at much length; 
telling in his own emphatic language—the ‘ardentia verba,’ 
which he said himself was eloquence—how this wonderful 
petition always affected him. While it lifted his heart and 
thoughts to heaven, yet, with what solemn, and almost terrific, 
feelings it filled his mind, when he thus called over in prayer to 
God the account of our Saviour’s sufferings for us. In this way, 
we spent nearly the entire day; and, before parting, he reminded 
me the ‘Old Church’ needed propping, and that I could do it; 
and the reader can easily understand how a young man would 
feel at such encouragement and advice from one so capable of 
giving them. From that time, for the two short years that he 
lived, whenever he was at Roanoke, his house was always 
open to me; his library at my command; and he ever ready 
to talk with me, and to encourage and advise. Never did he 
say an unkind word to me, but, on the contrary, everything he 
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said to me, either when we were alone together, or in company, 
was kind and encouraging, and oftentimes most complimen- 
tary. So that whatever others may say of him, or whatever 
may have been his faults to others, I have-no feelings towards 
him but of kindness and reverence; and, when I heard of his 
death, I felt that I had lost a friend. And, if I have been of 
service to the Church of God, or, if I have won any Souls to 
Christ, and I think without vanity I can say I have, no one 
gave me so early, so decided, or such intelligent encouragement 
to dedicate myself to God in the ministry of his Church, as did 
John Randolph of Roanoke.’’? 


The same kindly characteristics came out the afternoon 
before Randolph’s death in an interview between him and 
Dr. Ethelbert Algernon Coleman. These are the words 
in which this interview is recalled in the Doctor’s Diary: 


‘‘On hearing the name on my card, he had me sent for, spoke 
very affectionately to me, enquired about my family and his 
horse-tooth instruments, [that he had asked Dr. Coleman to 
have sharpened for him] and, particularly, whether Sister M. 
was about to be married, and whether Brother John was to 
meet me in Baltimore. He asked me to call, whenever at 
leisure, and said he was dying. But, before I saw him again, 
he was dead. His temper was particularly mild and even; 
and the Landlord said that not more than 4 hour before he 
died, on understanding that a young man of his acquaintance 
had been refused a sight, he called for paper and pencil to write 
him an apology. The writing was at first proper and rational 
in its contents, but, towards its end, which could only have 
occurred a very few moments before the catastrophe, it ran 
into rather a loop concerning the pedigree of some one of his 
horses.”’ 


Among the letters of affectionate counsel, written by 
Randolph, are two to his relation, Richard Ryland Ran- 
dolph, when the latter was a medical student at Philadel- 
phia. ‘‘Go on, my young friend,’’ he tells Ryland in one 
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of these letters, ‘‘and may God prosper your laudable 
endeavors to be worthy of the excellent father and friend 
whom we both deplore.”’* And then, after some words of 
sound advice, he says in the same letter: 


“There is a struggle in the life of every young man, with 
very few exceptions, from 16 to 22 whether he shall turn out a 
gentleman or a blackguard. On this score, I have no fears 
for you whose father was a gentleman (his example you have 
had before you until within a few months past) and whose 
ancestors for ages have maintained that character. ‘We have 
lost all but our honor,’ said Francis I of France; be it our 
motto.” 


In another letter, Randolph advises Ryland to keep a 
diary and gives him very persuasive reasons why he should 
do so. In the same letter commenting on the rule which 
Ryland had Jaid down for himself, “‘not to follow any of the 
maxims of the young men of the present day,’’ he, while 
declaring the rule to be an excellent one, shrewdly suggests 
that, at the same time, there was no necessity for Ryland 
letting the young men know it except by his conduct. He 
then digresses into these amusing observations on the 
improper transposition of words: 


‘In short, I hear nobody who does not transpose the two 
verbs to lie and to lay. ‘A fine ship—she lays at Murrays 
wharf.’ Query, eggs or wagers? ‘Won’t you lay down?’ 
What? my hat, or my principles? This unfortunate word 
happens to be the infinitive of one verb and the preterite of the 
other: this may have led to the confusion. Perhaps, the odious 
sound to lie, in one sense of the term, has also led to its discard 
—if you will suffer me to make a noun of a verb (Nouns turned 
into verbs meet you everywhere. I have heard ‘to courtmartial 
an officer’); to which picquet familiarized my ear, when I was a 
boy, and played that game with the best of mothers; to whom 
I am indebted for what little knowledge I possess of the idiom 
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and orthoepy of the English language. ‘Laid’ for lain is 
equally common. 

“Learn for teach is another error almost as general. Some 
of the tenses of the verb to sit, for set, are also very common. 
‘He sat off yesterday,’ for he set off (i.e., did set, for this verb is 
inflexible, referring to change in any of its tenses). Thesun set 
last evening at 56 minutes past five. It is not uncommon to 
hear this verb used for the other. ‘Is the house setting?’ 
‘Setting what—razors or hens?’ ‘Will you set down.’ ‘No, 
but you ought to be set down for bad grammar.’ ‘Sowed, 
for ‘sown,’ altho not, like the rest, false, yet itis not good. The 
people, among whom you reside, are not famous for their cor- 
rectness in language, altho they laugh in their cockney tongue 
at the Virginians who richly deserve it for their whar and thar 
and stars (i.e., statrs); about as near as the truth as weer or 
wer, theer or ther, and steen. For orthoepy, I refer you to 
Walker, altho he cannot be always relied on. I hope that you 
do not pronounce ‘kind,’ ‘sky,’ with the k hard: but. that you 
soften the sound like that of c in cards and of g in garden and 
guard. I hope too that you do not say obleeged for obliged.’’* 


(a) 


To some of his older relations, too, Randolph was fer- 
vidly attached. One was his brother Richard. . ‘‘He was 
the best and truest of brothers,’’ Randolph said in a letter 
to James Monroe. Sawyer states that Richard was ‘‘a 
man of great personal beauty and superior talents.’’? He 
might have added that he had the faculty of winning 
affection, which we are almost tempted to say is, if not 
abused, a better thing than either. 

Of Judith, too, Randolph was very fond, notwithstand- 
ing the impatience that he occasionally exhibited with 
her positive characteristics, which were, doubtless, asserted 
not more emphatically than his own temperament at 
times made necessary. The few letters from her to him, 
which still exist, show that he was both esteemed and 
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beloved by her. Though, in a letter to Creed Taylor, she 
very properly sought the independent advice of the latter 
on certain points, affecting the pecuniary interests of her 
sons, which had arisen out of the partition of a portion of 
the estate of Randolph’s father between Randolph and her 
husband’s estate, and even called attention to the fact that, 
while she had lived ‘‘but a little removed from poverty,’’ 
Randolph had made purchases of real estate to the extent 
of upwards of £3,000, she yet disclaimed any intent what- 
ever to reflect upon his integrity, and said: ‘‘To you, my 
dear Sir, I need not mention the long and affectionate 
attachment I have cherished for the brother of him who 
was the best of husbands.’’? Asto Taylor himself, he is dis- 
tinctly on record as expressing the opinion that Randolph 
was “‘one of the most honest men in the world.’’? Nothing 
need be added to what we have already said about the 
estimation in which Judith’s proficiency as a domestic 
manager was held by Randolph. In an early letter to 
his friend, Wm. Thompson, he spoke of her as “‘that pat- 
tern of female virtue.’’3 In another letter to Thompson, 
he described her as a woman who united to talents of the 
first order a degree of cultivation uncommon in any 
country, but especially in ours.4 Not only William 5S. 
Lacy, in his Recollections, but John Randolph Bryan, too, 
has testified to the love that Randolph bore for Judith. 

He often visited her after he left Bizarre, and her name 
several times appears in his journals as a visitor at Roa- 
noke. Indeed, in one of her letters to him she says that 
she hopes soon to be up again, and ready to return to 
Roanoke, and enter upon her new occupation as house- 
keeper; but this, apparently, she never did. ° 
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After the death of Tudor, and St. George’s loss of reason, 
Judith, between grief and declining health, presents her- 
self to us as little more than a Niobe—all tears. Subse- 
quent to these events, she became even more intimate 
than before with Dr. John H. Rice and his wife, and died 
at their home in Richmond, where she had resided, agree- 
ably with their repeated invitations, ever since the death 
of Tudor, on March 10, 1816'; leaving a will by which she 
made Randolph one of her executors and bequeathed a 
legacy of $1,000 to Dr. Rice; which that able and good 
man, moved partly by the fear that his kindness to her in 
her later years might be ascribed to mercenary motives, 
distributed among various Christian charities which he 
knew that she had patronized, when living. Such a 
pronounced pietist was Judith, after her conversion to 
Presbyterianism, that Randolph in one of his letters to 
Dr. Dudley once said: “‘I heard from Bizarre today. All 
there are well. I shall not be disappointed if a lady of our 
acquaintance should give her hand to some Calvinistic 
parson.’’3. Very noble in spirit and form is a letter from 
Randolph to Dr. Rice, which was written six days after 
Judith’s death, and which furnishes us with but another 
proof that the affection and respect that Judith and Ran- 
dolph felt for each other was never really shaken: 


“Your letter of the 13th is this moment received. The 
others have all come to hand, although generally one or two 
days later than the due course of mail. They would demand 
my most grateful acknowledgements, if they were not already 
due for obligations of a far higher nature—obligations by which 
Iam bound not less to Mrs. Rice than to yourself. 

“After the first sharp pang was over, I could not but view 
Mrs. Randolph’s departure as a release from sufferings that it 
is to be hoped have few examples; from a world that no longer 
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had a single charm for her. I knew her better than anybody 
else. Her endowments were of the highest order; and it gave 
me the greatest comfort, of which under such circumstances I 
am susceptible, to learn that she died as every Christian could 
wish to die. The manner, in which she spoke of me in her last 
moments, is also truly grateful. 

“I received your letter, announcing that her case was a 
doubtful one, the day after Mr. Leigh’s, which arrived on 
Saturday. His was much the more alarming of the two. 
On Sunday morning, I awoke with the strongest impression on 
my mind that Mrs. R. was no more: and, while penning the 
note for the prayers of the Church agreeable to our service, I 
felt almost restrained by the consideration of impiety in de- 
precating that which God had willed and done. I shook it off 
however; but I could not shake off the impression that she was 
in the land of spirits. I almost saw her pale and shadowy, 
purified from the dross of the body,—looking sorrowfully yet 
benignantly upon me.’’” 


The last words uttered by Tudor and his mother, re- 
spectively, certify as nothing but similar words could do 
to the profound spiritual change infused by Presbyterian- 
ism into the class of Southside Virginians of which Judith 
was a representative. Those of Tudor were: ‘‘Don’t 
grieve for me, for I die happy’’; those of Judith: ‘‘Christ 
is my only hope.’’? 

Tenderer still were the relations of Randolph to his 
sister Fanny Bland Tucker, who afterwards became the 
wife of John Coalter. His letters to St. George Tucker 
frequently contain loving messages to her when she was a 
mere girl. It is to be deeply regretted that his letters to 
her, with a few exceptions, should have perished, as so 
much else from his pen did; but a number of her letters to 
him are extant, and they reveal an unusual capacity for 
fluent and correct composition, a rare degree of fidelity to 
all the domestic virtues, a heart overflowing with love not 
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only for her husband and children, but for her kith and 
kin generally; and alas! besides the consumptive habit of 
body which finally brought her to the grave, but which 
never beclouded her spirits nor fretted the pure rich flow 
of her affections. It is impossible to read her letters to 
Randolph without feeling that she too must have been in 
his mind when he depicted in such a happy manner in the 
House the Virginia matron and her distaff. Her letters 
to Randolph abound in references to her children, includ- 
ing the one whom she terms Randolph’s favorite, and sup- 
ply one more additional proof of the partiality that Ran- 
dolph felt for children. In one letter she sends him the 
love of her children, and their thanks for a present which 
he has just made to them." In another, referring to 
Randolph’s ‘‘little favorite,” she says: ‘‘Saint is a fine 
fellow. I am sure you will love him more than ever.’’? 

One of the most earnest cravings of her heart during the 
period covered by her letters was that there should be a 
reunion of all the descendants of her mother and their 
wives and children under one roof. 


‘‘How much pleasure, my dear brother,”’ she exclaims in one 
of her letters to Randolph, ‘‘ would it give me could I see you, 
with the whole of the Roanoke-Bizarre families, together with 
Henry’s and my own family, under one roof. No matter 
which of our houses, but let us hope ere we die to be once 
altogether. I am in the center, and, therefore, hope you will 
all give this spot (Elm Grove) the preference—at least I think 
you ought to do so.’ 


In the succeeding year she recurs to the same subject, 
revealing again as she does so the deep love that she enter- 
tained for Randolph: 


“‘T wish,” she said, ‘‘to hold some affectionate intercourse 
with one so dear to me; to tell you of my children, and to know 
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in return something of yourself—at least to read assurance of 
your continued love for me. Be convinced I think much of 
you, and lament the destiny which has so widely separated us. 
I had hoped to see you last Fall, but we were baffled in our 
attempts to visit you. I trust, however, a day may come when 
we shall be under your roof. Meantime, my object is to meet 
altogether in this place, and I entreat you not to disappoint 
me. Brother Henry has promised to bring his family with 
him in July; Beverley and Polly will be with us too, according 
to appointment, and you, my dear brother, will not withhold 
your presence. I am sure you could not, if you knew how 
anxiously we wish to have such a group in our house.’’? 


And so she continued to write to him as long as her sweet 
spirit resided in its ‘‘fleshly nook.’’ 

And these were the endearing terms in which Randolph 
wrote to her a year or so after he became a member of the 
House: 


“T thank you most cordially, my beloved Fan, for your much 
valued letter. It was rendered even more acceptable to me 
by a circumstance which you will find no difficulty in divining. 
That ‘delicate refinement known to few’ served but to endear 
you yet more to your fond brother, whose heart has not been 
for many days unoccupied during a single moment by your 
image. Forgive him, my sister, if in his late letter there 
escaped one thought which could give you uneasiness. There 
was not one sentiment, which it contained, which was not 
dedicated by the tenderest solicitude for you. For you, at this 
moment, does his heart throb with anxious affection. Yes, my 
dearest Fan, I do love you not as ever, but infinitely more. 
So does our poor dear Judy; although she does not express it so 
frequently to you. After you have perused the enclosed, re- 
turn it to me. 

“T do not admit your excuse, even if there were foundation 
for it. I deny that elegance of style constitutes the beauty of 
letter-writing. Could you write like Lady Montague or 
Madame de Sévigné, it would gratify me, no doubt, but it is 
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neither the style, nor the matter which is most valuable to me 
in your letters. It is yourself. It is the token of your love 
which, if it consisted of the initials of your name only, would 
be valuable to me. How am I obliged to you for playing my 
tunes for my sake. I shall become as much attached as you are 
to the organ, since it is both the memento of my affection to 
you and the instrument by which you express your regard for 
me. Alas! I scarcely ever see Mrs. Mason; nor have I seen 
Miss Lloyd but fora few moments during the winter. JI hear 
no musick. I mingle in no diversions. But I want not any- 
thing to remind me of the best and most beloved of sisters. 
Adieu my darling Fan. Love him who is truly and unalter- 
ably yours. John Randolph, Jr.’’* 


And love each other they did until the very last. 

Henry St. George Tucker, Randolph’s ‘‘uterine broth- 
er,’ as he called him, was one of the correspondents to 
whom Randolph wrote almost as often as he did to Dr. 
Brockenbrough or Tazewell. He was an admirable man 
in point of intellect, character, disposition, and manners; 
and Randolph was not only truly attached to him, but had 
a profound underlying respect for him besides. This was 
natural enough, for no public man, except a few of the very 
first rank, ever occupied a higher place in the admiration 
of the people of Virginia than Henry St. George Tucker. 
‘“‘In short, in my opinion,’’ Judge E. C. Burks, long a 
conspicuous member of the Virginia Court of Appeals 
himself, declared, ‘‘ Judge Tucker stands first in the bright 
catalogue of Virginia’s distinguished jurists; inter pares 
facile princeps.’’? 

Of Henry St. George Tucker, when he was a member of 
Congress, Sawyer says that he was little inferior to Ran- 
dolph as a debater, and he contrasts the disposition and 
temper of the former with those of the latter, decidedly to 
the disadvantage of the latter. But we know nothing 
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whatever to justify Sawyer’s statement that ‘‘there ap- 
peared no such evident marks of familiar affection and 
attachment between them during the time they served 
together as we were led to suspect from their near rela- 
tionship.’’* On the contrary, the frequency with which 
Randolph wrote to Henry St. George Tucker, the deep 
concern which he exhibited when the latter was severely 
injured in a stage-coach accident in 1816, and the affec- 
tionate references to him in Randolph's letters to third 
persons, from the early part of Randolph’s life until its 
last hours, all fully warrant the view that we have taken 
of the relations of the two brothers. In one of his letters 
to St. George Tucker, Randolph said: ‘‘When I reflect 
too that it is your intention to settle Henry in a distant 
quarter, where I can never see and seldom hear from him, 
it brings the most mournful recollections and presages to 
my mind.’’* In another letter to his step-father, Ran- 
dolph said playfully: ‘‘My love to dear Fan. Why do 
not the boys write to me? Beg Hal’s pardon for this 
insult to [the] toga virzlzs.’’3 In 1811, Randolph wrote to 
Dr. Dudley that he had reached Richmond half dead, but 
that he had been amply compensated by meeting with his 
dear brother Henry.4 Some 10 or 12 years later, he wrote 
to his niece: ‘‘What have I done to Uncle Henry that he 
will not write to me’’’’ And, some three years later, 
after Henry St. George Tucker had visited him at Roa- 
noke, he said in his vivid way: ‘‘This visit of your Uncle 
Henry has spoiled me. A sudden flash of lightning makes 
the succeeding darkness more intense.’’® It was in the 
succeeding year that he wrote to his niece that he had 
given up all his correspondents for a time, even her Uncle 
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Henry.! The correspondence was too agreeable to be 
long abandoned, and, two years later, he enclosed a letter 
from ‘‘Harry’’ to him to his niece, saying that she would 
read it with great pleasure if it gave her a hand-breadth 
part of the pleasure that it had given him.? At one time, 
he seems to have written to Henry every day.* In 1828, 
his affection for him was still undiminished, as was proved 
by a letter to his niece in which he said: ‘‘I have now only 
brother Harry and you to be proud of. Tell him to write 
to me before he leaves Chatham, and as soon as he gets 
home.’’4 Randolph sometimes visited his brother at his 
home at Winchester, and Henry was occasionally at 
Roanoke. In one of his letters to his niece, Randolph 
said that he wished very much to see his brother Henry, 
even if it were but for a minute.’ In 1829, he noted with 
gratification, in a letter to Dr. Brockenbrough, the fact 
that the affection of his brother Henry for him was increas- 
ing with their advancing years.° A few days later, he 
wrote to the same friend that he did not know anywhere 
a more useful and respectable man than his brother. 7 

While the two brothers were separated during the course 
of their lives for considerable intervals of time, they were 
never, so far aS we are aware, in the slightest degree 
estranged from each other at any time. “If my dear 
brother Harry be not gone, entreat him to come to me on 
the receipt of this,’’ were among the last words that Ran- 
dolph ever penned, and were written when he was on his 
way to his deathbed at Philadelphia.* (a) 

Randolph’s cynical distrust of the medical fraternity 
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made an amusing story of the professional attentions 
bestowed upon Henry after the stage-coach accident, to 
which we have referred. 


“Now what do you think,” he wrote to Dr. Dudley. 
“Henry T.’s shoulder, that was at first neither dislocated nor 
broken, but then dislocated by the same doctor, (neither 
physician nor surgeon), next, by ‘two able Winchester physi- 
cians,’ pronounced not to be dislocated, but fractured in the 
process of the scapula, then, by the same ‘two able’ leeches 
(reconsidering their opinion, like Congress, in order to make 
confusion worse confounded,) declared to be a dislocation, 
unusual, of the os humeri; whereupon the said ‘doctors’ and 
‘four strong men’ put the said patient to the rack, without suc- 
ceeding in tearing asunder all the muscles and ligaments. This 
injury has been decided by P. W., and D., (we have now got to 
the Court of Appeals, and can go no further,—right or wrong, 
the case is decided) to be a fracture of the os humeri! and my 
poor brother is likely to be able to attend Congress before the 
end of the session. This beats Moliére, or Le Sage, hollow. 

‘“Now, my dear Theodore, for I think I shall never call you 
‘Doctor’ again, on the receipt of this, let the wagons set out, if 
they have a load, for Manchester.’’* 


A remarkable letter is the following written by Ran- 
dolph to Henry shortly after the death of the latter’s eldest 
son in 1826. It is all the more remarkable in that it was 
penned after the paroxysm of religious enthusiasm, which 
overthrew Randolph’s reason in 1818, had subsided: 


““May he, who has the power and always the will, when 
earnestly, humbly and devoutly entreated, support and 
comfort you, my brother! I shall not point to the treasures 
that remain to you in your surviving children, and their mother 
dearer than all of them put together. No, I have felt too 
deeply how little power have words, that play around the head, 
to reach the heart, when it is sorely wounded. The common- 
places of consolation are at the tongue’s end of all the self- 


1 Georgetown, Feb. 4, 1817, Letters toa Y. R., 186. 
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complacent and:satisfied from the pedant priest to the washer- 
woman. (They who don’t feel can talk.) I abjure them all; 
but the father of Lord Russell, when condoled with according 
to form, by the book, replied, ‘I would not give my dead son for 
any other man’s living.’ May this thought come home to 
your bosom too; though not on the same occasion. May the 
Spirit of God, which is not a chimera of heated brains nor a 
device of artful men to frighten and cajole the credulous, 
but is as much an existence that can be felt and understood as 
the whisperings of your own heart, or the love you bore to him 
whom you have lost—may that Spirit, which is the Comforter, 
shed his influence upon your soul, and incline your heart to the 
only right way, which is that of life eternal! 

‘Did you ever read Bishop Butler’s Analogy? If not, I will 
send it to you.... Have you ever read THE BOOK? 
What I say upon this subject I not only believe, but I know to 
be true; that the Bible, studied with humble and contrite 
heart, never yet failed to do its work even with them that 
from idiosyncracy, or disordered minds have conceived that 
they were cut off from its promises of life to come. 

“Ask and ye shall have; seek and ye shall find; knock and 
it shall be opened unto you.’ This was my only support and 
stay during years of misery and darkness; and, just as I had 
almost begun to despair, after more than ten years of penitence 
and prayer, it pleased God to enable me to see the truth to 
which until then my eyes had been sealed. . To this vouch- 
safement I have made the most ungrateful return. But I 
would not give up my slender portion of the price paid for our 
redemption—yes, my brother, our redemption—the ransom 
of sinners—of all who do not hug their chains and refuse to 
come out from the house of bondage—I say I would not ex- 
change my little portion in the Son of David for the Parthian 
or Roman Empires, as described by Milton in the temptation 
of our Lord and Saviour—not for all with which the enemy 
tempted the Saviour of men. 

“This is the secret of the change of my spirits which all who 
know me must have observed within a few years past. After 
years spent in humble and contrite entreaty that the tremen- 
dous sacrifice on Mount Calvary might not have been made in 
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vain for me, the chiefest of sinners, it pleased God to speak 
his peace into my heart—that peace of God which passeth all 
understanding to them that know it not and even to them that 
do; and, although I have now, as then, to reproach myself with 
time mis-spent and faculties mis-employed; although my 
condition has on more than one occasion resembled that of 
him, who, having an evil spirit cast out of him, was taken 
possession of by seven other spirits more wicked than the first, 
and the first also—yet I trust that they too, by the power and 
mercy of God, may be, if they are not, vanquished. 

“But where am I running to? On this subject more here- 
after. Meanwhile, assure yourself of what is of small value 
compared with that of them that are a piece of yourself—of the 
unchanged regard and sympathy of your mother’s son... . 
Ignorant of true religion, but not yet an atheist, I remember, 
with horror, my impious expostulations with God upon this 
breavement [the death of his mother]. ‘But not yet an 
atheist.’ The existence of Atheism has been denied. But I 
was an honest one—and poor—too. Hume began and Hobbes 
finished me. (I read Spinoza and all the tribe.) Surely, I fell 
by no ignoble hand. And the very man [Edmund Randolph], 
who gave me Hume’s Essay on Human Nature to read, admin- 
istered ‘Beattie on Truth’ as the antidote. Venice treacle 
against arsenic and the essential oil of bitter almonds; a bread 
and milk poultice for the bite of the Cobra Capello. 

‘‘Had I remained a successful political leader, I might never 
have been a Christian. But it pleased God that my pride 
should be mortified; that, by death and desertion, I should lose 
my friends; that, except in the veins of a maniac, and he too 
possessed ‘of a deaf and dumb spirit,’ there should not run one 
drop of my father’s blood in any living creature besides myself. 
The death of Tudor finished my humiliation. I had tried all 
things but the refuge of Christ, and to that, with parental 
stripes, was I driven. 

‘Often did I cry out with the father of that wretched boy, 
‘Lord I believe, help thou my unbelief’; and the gracious mercy 
of our Lord to this wavering faith, staggering under the force 
of the hard heart of unbelief, I humbly hoped would, in his 
good time, be extended to me also.—St. Mark, ix, 17-29. 
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Throw Revelation aside, and I can drive any man by irresistible 
induction to Atheism. John Marshall could not resist me. 
When I say any man, I mean a man capable of logical and 
consequential reasoning. Deism is the refuge of them that 
startle at Atheism and can’t believe Revelation. And poor 
(may God forgive us both!) and myself used, with Diderot 
and Co., to laugh at the Deistical Bigots who must have milk, 
not being able to digest meat. 

‘All Theism is derived from revelation; that of the Jews 
confessedly. Our own is from the same source. So is the 
false revelation of Mahomet; and I can’t much blame the 
Turks for considering the Franks and Greeks to be Idolaters. 
Every other idea of one God, that floats in the world, is derived 
from the tradition of the sons of Noah, handed down to 
posterity. 

“But enough and morethanenough. Ican hardly guidemy 
pen. I will, however, add, that no lukewarm seeker ever 
became a real Christian; for ‘from the days of John the Baptist 
until now the Kingdom of Heaven suffereth violence and the 
violent take it by force.’ A text which I read 500 times, before 
I had the slightest conception of its application.’’! 


After Randolph’s death, Henry St. George Tucker was 
very much shocked by the aspersions which the will of 
1821 cast upon the integrity of his father; but, in the dis- 
charge of his divided duty to the memory of his father 
and to the memory of his brother, he exhibited an extra- 
ordinary degree of impartial affection. Referring to 
letters which he had received from his brother Beverley 
and Wm. Leigh, he wrote to John Randolph Bryan: 


“The letters disclose more and more unpleasant matters 
in connection with my brother’s will. They compel the 
descendants of St. George Tucker to believe that, for many 
years, their brother was, by the visitation of God’s providence, 
bereft of reason; or to feel a strong sentiment of indignation at 
the calumnious assertion found in his will of ’22 of one of 


* Southern Collegian, March 23, 1872. 
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the purest and most virtuous of men. Should that will be 
brought forward, I for one will resist it; since I never can admit 
my brother’s sanity in an instrument that either brands my 
dear father as a fraudulent guardian and plunderer, or holds 
my brother out as a calumniator and slanderer.”’* 


Randolph’s relations to his half-brother, Beverley 
Tucker, were also, on the whole, very affectionate. In 
his early letters to St. George Tucker, he sends the same 
fraternal messages to Beverley as to Henry. In one of 
them, he refers to the two brothers as ‘‘those dear fel- 
lows.”? ‘‘My dear Beverley,” he said in another, ‘‘must 
not. blame me for not answering his kind letter by Mr. 
Bassett. I am as ever his entirely.”3 Subsequently, 
after the marriage of Beverley to Miss Mary Coalter, the 
sister of Judge John Coalter, he took up his residence at 
Roanoke, and practiced law in the surrounding territory. 4 
And here he remained until the year 1815, when he 
emigrated to Missouri, where he soon became a judge. 
Later, he returned to Virginia, and died there after a 
distinguished career as a law-lecturer and a man of letters. 

Not long after Beverley removed to Roanoke, Ran- 
dolph conveyed to him a tract of land near Roanoke, and 
transferred to him a number of slaves with whom to 
cultivate it; and Beverley also received some assistance 
from his father. But, under the influence of the feelings, 
excited by the suspended expectations of early professional 
life, and the burdens of domestic responsibility, he was 
overtaken by a fit of despondency which elicited this most 
affectionate letter from Randolph: 


“It grieves me, my dear brother, to see you so unhappy. 
If I do not betray concern, it is not because I do not feel it, and 


t Letter from Mrs. Bryan to Mrs. Lelia Tucker, Eagle Point, Sept. 19, 
1833, Bryan MSS. 

2 Richm., Apr. 30, 1798, Lucas MSS. 

3 Balto., Dec. 17, 1805, Lucas MSS., J. R. to St. George Tucker, 

4 Bizarre, Nov. 14, 1809, Lucas MSS. 
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I do assure you that I have found much difficulty to command 
myself when I have seen you so greatly agitated or sunk into 
the most spiritless dejection. Time, however, teaches us 
many things which we little dreamed of in early life; it cannot 
teach me, however, to be insensible to the sufferings of those 
whom I love, from whatsoever cause they may proceed. This 
house, such as it is, is yours, so long as you please to occupy 
it. It will at least afford a shelter to yourself and your wife. 
The land at Daniel’s and the labor of Doll’s children (I con- 
clude that your father has given you Abraham) will insure 
you bread. But, my dear Bev., can you ever want whilst I 
have anything left in this world! Should I survive you, which 
is hardly possible, your family shall be to me as my own. I 
cannot write 'e 


While Beverley resided at Roanoke, or on his own land 
nearby, the most familiar and affectionate relations 
existed between Randolph and him and his wife Polly. 
On one occasion, Beverley wrote to Randolph that Polly 
was quite ‘‘crazy’’ to see him?; and, in one of his letters 
to his sister, Randolph asks her to congratulate Polly, who 
was at the time near Staunton, in his name on her mater- 
nalhonors.? (a) It is said that, whenever Beverley was at 
Roanoke, he sat at the foot of Randolph’s table, unless 
there was some clergyman present to occupy the place.‘ 
Before his emigration to Missouri, he acquired a good pro- 
fessional footing in Southside Virginia, and his engage- 
ments as a lawyer are occasionally brought to our atten- 
tion in Randolph’s journals. His mobility, however, was 
responsible for several indications of slight impatience 
on Randolph’s part: “‘I fear I shall lose the opportunity 
of Beverley. He has been missing ever since yesterday 
morning,’’> Randolph wrote on one occasion to Dr. 

*Geo. P. Coleman MSS. 

2 Roanoke, June 17, 1810, Bryan MSS. 

3 Charlotte C. H., Aug. 19, 1811, J. C. Grinnan MSS. 

- 4 Bouldin, 24. 
5 Richm., Jan. 24, 1814, Letters toa Y. R., 151. 
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Dudley. Ina Jater letter, he wrote to Dr. Dudley: ‘‘To 
my surprise I received a letter from Beverley, dated the 
10th, at Richmond! London would not have been more 
unexpected. ’’* 

When Beverley made up his mind to return to Virginia, 
Randolph was eager to welcome him back. ‘‘More than 
half of the allotted time within which you ‘must be in 
Missouri’ has elapsed,’’ he wrote to Beverley at St. Louis 
on the eve of his return to Virginia, ‘‘or I would set out 
tomorrow tor Winchester to see you once more before I 
die, and something tells me that that time is not far off.” 
In conclusion, he says: ‘‘ Write to me as often as you can; 
the oftener the better, and the longer the better.’’? 

After Beverley’s return to Virginia, we occasionally find 
him in close companionship with Randolph, both in 
Charlotte County and at Washington, and it was Ran- 
dolph’s desire that he should succeed him as the represen- 
tative of his old District in the House. 

After Randolph’s. death, Beverley was particularly 
active in the prosecution of the attacks on his wills, which 
resulted in the final compromise; and among his papers, 
which are still in existence, is an interesting one, dated 
May 15, 1836, in which John R. Cooke, one of the counsel 
in the Randolph will litigation, outlined to John G. Mosby, 
another eminent Virginia lawyer of that day, his reasons 
for thinking that the insanity of Randolph could be 
judicially established. The paper is a curious specimen 
of the unhesitating zeal with which a lawyer, when he 
wishes to make out a case for his client, will undertake to 
construct a stone wall out of batter puddings. He was 
even prepared to assert that Randolph was insane in I811, 
1812, 1814, and 1815, as well as in 1818, 1819, and 1820.‘ 

1 Apr. 15, 1816, Id., 177. 

2 Roanoke, May 27, 1825, Geo. P. Coleman MSS. 

3 Testimony of Dr. Brockenbrough in Coalter’s Exor. vs. Randolph’s 
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To Beverley Tucker we owe a slight sketch of Ran- 
dolph.t More important, however, is the following 
tribute which he paid to him in an address delivered 
before the students ot Randolph-Macon College. 


‘“‘Gentlemen,’’ he said, in this address, “if there be any 
truth in the ideas I have laid before you, I owe the knowledge 
of that truth to one of those illustrious men whose names 
you have consecrated by adopting them as the designation of 
your institution. You have engraven the name of Randolph 
on the shrine here erected to Literature, to Science and to God. 
What offering so fit for that altar; what offering so proper for 
me to lay upon it as this poor attempt to embody and preserve 
something of the teaching of that deep sagacity and profound 
wisdom which distinguished him, and which he labored to 
impart to me. Love to the brother, gratitude to the bene- 
factor, even these sentiments should be subordinate to my 
veneration for the man from whose eloquent lips I have learned 
more than from all my own experience and reflection, and from 
all the men with whom I have ever conversed, and from all the 
books I have ever read.’’” 


The fraternal kindness, of which Randolph made Bever- 
ley the object, is also alluded to in one of the letters 
from Fanny Bland Coalter to Randolph. Speaking of 
Beverley and his newly-married wife, she says: 


“Our brother and sister leave tomorrow, my dearest 
brother, and I cannot withhold my congratulations to you on 
their marriage; not only as an event, which promises much 
comfort to you during your days of leisure, but an unexhaust- 
ible source of gratification in the reflection that their happiness 
is the consequence of your own beneficence—the purest 
happiness surely which mortal can know. May they both, my 
beloved brother, by their gratitude and affectionate attention 
towards you, prove a solace and support to you in the hours of 
pain and sickness, so many of which fall to your lot.’’3 

1 Hist. Mag., v. 2 (1859), 187. 

2 Sou. Lit, Mess., v. 12, 5511. 3 Mar. 18, 1809, Bryan MSS, 
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An effort was made in the Randolph will litigation to 
show that, before Beverley went off to Missouri, a serious 
estrangement had sprung up between him and Randolph, 
but the effort did not get very far. The basis for it 
apparently was a statement of Randolph’s that he had 
given to Beverley the only slaves of his that were unen- 
cumbered by the British debt, and also a tract of land in 
Charlotte County to enable him to support his family; 
that the slaves were connected by family ties with other 
slaves retained by him; that it was understood by Bever- 
ley and himself that, as soon as the slaves retained by him 
were released from the encumbrance, Beverley and he 
were to make an exchange of slaves that would restore 
those that had been given to Beverley by Randolph and 
their former family ties; but that Beverley had failed to 
carry out his part of the understanding.‘ At this late 
day, this statement can have no value beyond that of a 
merely ex parte one, which rested, besides, on oral testi- 
mony only; and the prudence of not accepting it too 
quickly is suggested likewise by the fact that the blame 
for the miscarriage of the understanding was cast by 
Randolph upon St. George Tucker.? And it is noticeable 
that the same witness, who testified to the statement in 
the Randolph will litigation, also testified that, on the 
first occasion that he saw Randolph and Beverley together 
after Beverley’s return from Missouri, Randolph treated 
the latter with great kindness and affection, and that their 
relations at a later date were those of ‘‘great intimacy.’’3 

The truth is that Randolph’s brothers and sister of the 
half-blood loved and admired him in the highest degree, 
and were warmly loved and admired by him in turn, and 
that, if any fugitive cloud ever threw its shadow over his 


x Deposition of John Marshall in Coalter’s Exor. vs. Randolph's Exor., 
Clk’s Office, Cir. Ct., Petersburg, Va. 
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3 Ibid. 
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intercourse with any one of the three, the fact was solely 
due to his own idiosyncracies. 

But where could we go to find anything more charming 
or more suggestive of human nature in its purest and 
tenderest moments than the intercourse between Ran- 
dolph and his niece—Elizabeth T. Coalter? Here and 
there among the numerous letters from him to her there 
are inflections of misanthropy, spiritual weariness, and 
physical pain; but, as a whole, these letters are not morbid 
enough to forfeit their right to be compared with the best 
of the sort in any language. 

One of them invites his niece to pay him a visit at 
Roanoke. 


‘“My dear,” he says, ‘‘can’t you and Fanny come down 
sometime or other to see me—your mother’s brother? I do 
expect St. George but suppose him to be confined at school. 
I assure you my shades are as cool, as free from dust, as Bush 
Hill; and as for noises, I hear none but the warbling of the 
birds and the barking of the squirrels around my windows. 
I am here buried in a solitude as deep as that of Robinson 
Crusoe himself, and like him yearn after the converse of man- 
kind. I have a few pretty well selected books and a very 
gentle saddle horse, and, although I am nearly worn down 
with disease and premature old age, I can ride at the sober 
pace that suits a lady.’’* 


A letter in the succeeding year has a word of praise for 
natural, unstudied letter-writing; and from this subject 
Randolph deviates to some tart criticism of the changes 
made in the style and idiom of the Bible and the Episcopal 
Book of Common Prayer by “‘pudding-bellied bishops. ’’? 
In the same letter, he offers to replace his niece’s favorite 
pony with a horse which he would have thoroughly broken 
for her, he said. 

Instruction in one form or another was rarely out of his 


t Roanoke, Jun. 12, 1821, Bryan MSS. 
2 Washington, Jan. 27, 1822, Bryan MSS. 
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mind when he was writing to his niece; and the letter 
concludes with an enumeration of the famous English 
writers that he would have her take as models for the 
formation of her style. 


“Were you ever struck,” he asks, ‘with the exceeding 
beauty of two little morsels, Goldsmith’s ‘When Lovely 
Woman Stoops to Folly,’ and Collins’, 


‘“““How sleep the brave who sink to rest 
By all their country’s wishes blest.’ 


Howsimplethe words! By the way, Collins had true inspira- 
tion. It deserted Milton when he added the two last lines of 
his Paradise Lost.” 


In another letter, he counsels her not to be afraid of 
plenty of fresh air, and warns her against the dangers of 
a stooping posture.* 

In his correspondence with his niece, he was at great 
pains to see that she did not fall into artificial or preten- 
tious forms of expression. On one occasion, he tells her 
that her reflections on sickness and adversity are, with the 
exception of a line and a half, well written; and, after 
quoting the words which met with his disapproval, he 
comments as follows: 


‘““‘Why this is affectations,’ as Sir Hugh says. There is a 
good deal of the same sort in Mrs. (not Lady) Montague’s 
letters, and there is nothing else in Miss Anne Seward’s, in 
fifty-nine volumes folio, which have been published, as her will 
directs, by her executor.” 


But he makes everything right by ending: ‘‘God bless 
you, my dear. I have a charming copy of Shakespeare 


Mo 


for you. 
If he had been her lover, he could not have manifested 
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more concern than he did when he heard that her cough 
was still dry and a good deal harassing.’ 

On one occasion, he had evidently inculcated modera- 
tion of language on the part of his niece just a little too 
earnestly ; for we find him employing these soothing words: 


“My dear Bet, you can use no language too strong, I am 
sure, to express the force of your affection to your father. My 
whole design was to repress the habit of using unnecessarily 
strong terms... . And, although I am no friend to that 
figure of speech, which rhetoricians call hyperbole, I am 
beginning to feel that I am fast becoming your dearest uncle 
or, what is the same thing, you are growing to be my dearest 
niece’’; 


and then he leaves the dangerous topic, and goes on to tell 
her about the rout which he had just attended at Madame 
De Neuville’s in Washington: ‘‘There,” he said, ‘‘I saw 
our poor wild men like calves fatting and patted by the 
butchers to make them quiet under the knife; unlearning 
their best qualities and learning our worst. My red blood 
partook of their injuries.’’” 

When necessary, he did not hesitate to take his niece 
quite sharply to task for misuse of language. Referring 
on one occasion to her last letter, he said: “Vou ‘have 
been dissipating it.’ Dissipating what? You see at once 
the whole matter and that’s enough.”3 On another 
occasion, he wrote to her: 


“However as I hate prosing and commonplace as heartily as 
Honest Jack Falstaff did security, I shall not run into them, 
and you may be assured my dear that you will never see 
‘elegantly studied composition’ from my pen; above all in a 
letter; and, if you will permit me to say so, your own would 
have been still better if less pains had been taken with it— 


« Feb. 18, 1822, Dr. R. B. Carmichael MSS. 
2 Bryan MSS. 
3 Feb. 19, 1823, Dr. R. B. Carmichael MSS. 
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not in orthography or grammar or handwriting, but the 
expression, the collocation of words.’’! 


On a third occasion, Randolph begins by telling his 
niece: ‘‘ That you can write very charming letters I know, 
having numerous proofs of the fact in my possession”’; 
but ends by telling her that her last letter ‘‘bears every- 
where the mark of effort, constraint and ambition of 
ornament, and abounds with alliteration and what the 
Italians call conceit.’’? 

Once he exercised the privilege of a chaperone, and 
admonished her that, when she came in to an evening 
party in Richmond from her home at Bush Hill, near that 
town, she should pass the night in the city.3 But his 
reproofs and admonitions were so liberally intermixed 
with approbation and praise that she would have been 
unreasonable, indeed, if she had accepted them with a 
bad grace. 


“T would rather see you dead than vain or pert,’’ he said in 
one of his letters. ‘“‘But I hope you can learn to set a just 
value upon your far more than ordinary worth, and yet be 
entirely free from the disgusting affectation and conceit of the 
accomplished miss of the present day. You would not believe 
me, if I were to tell you that you are not handsome, not only 
because you have heard the contrary from others, but it would 
not be true, if I were to say it. Yours is the beauty, not of 
complexion or feature, but what they cannot supply, of 
expression and of grace. You have a happy and ready wit; 
the quickness of your apprehension is uncommon, even in your 
sex. I hope that you add to it solidity of judgment, or that 
experience will bestow it. Set a proper value upon yourself for 
my sake, for your own, for your dear mother’s. 

“T know not how it happens that very clever men are prone 
to ally themselves to very silly and insipid women, and thus 


t Washington, Jan. 19, 1822, Bryan MSS. 
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propagate a race of boobies; or that fine women throw them- 
selves away upon coxcombs and doom themselves ‘to suckle 
fools and chronicle small beer.’ A fellow with no taste for 
literature, a male gossip, with a full portion of admiration for 
his own personal charms and attractions, shall do more 
execution in a circle of fine women than a man of merit.’’* 


In a letter, written nine days later, Randolph touches 
upon this last topic again. The letter is too well turned 
not to be quoted in its entirety. 


‘My DEAR CHILD: Do you love gardening? I hope you do, 
for it is an employment eminently suited to a lady. That 
most graceful and amiable friend of mine, [Mrs. Dr. John 
Brockenbrough] whom you now never mention in your letters, 
excels in it, and in all the domestic arts that give its highest 
value to the female character. The misfortune of your sex is 
that you are brought up to think that love constitutes the 
business of life, and, for want of other subjects, your heads run 
upon little else. This passion, which is ‘the business of the idle 
man, the amusement of the hero, and the bane of the sov- 
ereign,’ occupies too much of your time and thoughts. I never 
knew an idle fellow who was not profligate (a rare case to be 
sure), that was not the slave of some princess, and, no matter 
how often the subject of his adoration was changed by a mar- 
riage with some more fortunate swain, the successor (for there 
is no demise of that crown) was quickly invested with the 
attributes of her predecessor, and he was dying of love for her 
lest he should die of the gapes. Toasorry fellow of this sort a 
mistress is as necessary an antidote against ennui as tobacco; 
but to return to gardening, I never saw one of those innumer- 
able and lovely seats in England without wishing for one for 
Mrs. B. [Brockenbrough] who would know so well how to 
enjoy while she admired it. 

“Do you read French? If not, why not? You are not one 
day too old to learn that and Italian, and everything else that 
a lady ought to know—even Greek, if you wish to imitate 
Lady Jane Grey. I want you to read Madame Sévigné’s 


: Washington, Mar. 12, 1824, Dr. R. B. Carmichael MSS. 
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letters, and not ina translation. I want you to be mistress of 
the Roman mouth and the Tuscan tongue. God bless you.’’? 


A few weeks later, he tells Elizabeth that a Washington 
coachmaker had promised to complete a little carriage for 
him by the adjournment of Congress, and that she must 
hold herself in readiness to accompany him from Rich- 
mond to Roanoke; and he asks her to extend his invitation 
to her father, her step-mother, and her brother, and to 
Mammy Aggy too; and it was perhaps to make certain of 
her that he told her in the same letter that her last letter 
was admirably written and that, if the manner fell short of 
the inimitable grace of Madame de Sévigné, the thoughts 
and the language too would not be unbecoming the pen of 
Lady Wortley. In short, it was just what a letter ought 
to be with one “‘leetle’’ exception (as his good Southside 
friend, Major Scott, used to say).’ 

Another letter brings before us in a single group Eliza- 
beth, her mother, and her grandmother. 


“You do right, my dear, in setting your mother as a constant 
example before your eyes, and you have drawn her character 
with fidelity and spirit. May you resemble her in everything 
but the fragility of her constitution; but more especially may 
the likeness be found in that cheerful alacrity of temper that 
made all around hersmile. This isa blessing, as far surpassing 
bodily health as the mind is superior to the body; for it is 
mental health. I knew your mother well from infancy to 
childhood, from childhood to womanhood. All the dis- 
advantages, and they were innumerable, of her early orphan- 
age could not render her unworthy to be called the daughter 
of that most distinguished woman her mother; and I will add of 
calling you her daughter. Her understanding was of the first 
order; not overlaid by accomplishments, nor yet unimproved. 
Hardly a day passes over my head that I do not think of her.’’3 
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Another letter prescribed a complete course of reading 
for his niece, which evidences in the most striking manner 
how familiar he was with the best books of the past. “‘I 
wish,’ he says, among other things, ‘‘I had the leisure to 
complete an Index Expurgatorius, since I deem it more 
important, if possible, to point out those to be shunned 
than such as are worthy of perusal.’’’ 

Nor did Randolph withhold from Elizabeth his usual 
arraignment of Virginian barbarisms of speech. After 
quoting some of them such as ‘‘mar”’ and ‘“‘har’”’ for 
“mare” and “‘hare,’’ he said: 


‘‘Some tumble over the other side of the steed and ‘ginerally’ 
say ‘Sinate’ etc. Perhaps the first man in Virginia, if not in 
the Union, [John Marshall] pronounces irritate, error and ur- 
gent as if the two first (each having its distinct sound) were 
spelt like the last with an ‘u.’ The same great man talks of 
‘independunce,’ the ‘firmamunt’ etc., as ifit were not as easy to 
say ‘able,’ short as ‘ubble.’’’? 


Some of the letters were written while Randolph was 
abroad. One of these contains a reference to a stage- 
coach accident, which had befallen him at Stoney Strat- 
ford, and which had fractured one of his shoulder blades 
and two of his ribs. “‘I am returning a poor cripple, 
nearly helpless, to my native land,’’she said. One letter, 
received by Elizabeth, contained various extracts from a 
letter* which had been written to Randolph by Sir Grey 
Skipwith, Bart., the son of Sir Peyton Skipwith, of Prest- 
would, and the brother of St. George Tucker’s second 
wife, who was then residing at Alvestone, England, and 
who was at the time, or recently had been, the father of 18 
children, whom Randolph calls off, one by one, by name 
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in another letter to Elizabeth.t Among the extracts, is 
one in which Sir Grey said dolefully that he was sorry to 
add that his very prolific wife was again in a way to add 
to their already numerous family. It would be curious, 
to know what the wife of the good Baronet might have 
said at times about her philo-progenitive husband. 

Seven years later, when Randolph was in London, he 
sent to Elizabeth extracts from another letter written to 
him by Sir Grey, in which Sir Grey informed him that it 
had pleased God to deprive him of his dear and excellent 
wife. ? 

Many of the letters are distinguished by the richest 
strains of sentiment or reflection: 


““Hadst thou but lived and lived to love me,’”’ he quoted 
on one occasion. ‘‘Do you remember the lines of which this 
is the burthen, found in Bothwell’s pocket-book after his 
death. He is the masterpiece of all that author’s characters 
and it was necessary to kill him in the outset. He who can 
open that pocket-book without feeling his heart soften is fit for 
a public executioner.”’ 


And then, with one of his sudden transitions, he adds: 
‘“And now let me just remind you that ‘on yesterday’ is 
not good English. Yesterday is an adverb and.is not 
governed by any preposition.’”* 


‘“You are right my dear,’’ he wrote several months later, 
‘‘the love of such a mother and sister as ours is a strong bond of 
union between us. I have felt, and shall always feel, its full 
force; but I would, if possible, superadd other ties. I would, 
for instance, wish so to conduct myself in whatever station in 
life it may please God to place me as to secure your esteem, and 
so to deport myself as to deserve your love. Rely upon it that 
you have very little acquaintance with men when you suppose 
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that they lose in the world the recollections of their youth; 
that they, too, do not look back on the joys of their childhood 
with melancholy, or that the tide of life in man as well as 
woman is not stained with past and present tears and cares.”’’ 


In 1828, Elizabeth was residing in the country near 
Fredericksburg, and this fact was responsible for these 
reminiscences : 


‘My DEAR CHILD: I beg pardon of the Wilderness a thousand 
times. I have no doubt that it is a most respectable desert, 
with a charming little oasis inhabited by very good sort of 
people, quite different from the wandering Barbarians around 
them. To say the truth, I was a little out of temper with the 
aforesaid desert because it had subjected me more than 
once to disappointment in regard to you. At Fredericksburg, 
you seem to be within my reach: but there I can’t get at you. 
I am too much of a wild man of the woods myself to take upon 
me airs over my fellow-savages. And I shall be willing here- 
after to rank your wilderness along with the far-famed forest of 
Arden. By the way, thisis not saying much for it. I traveled 
two weary days’ journey through the Ardennes in 1826. Figure 
for yourself a forest of beech and alder saplings intersected 
by a thousand cart tracks, the soil, if soil it might be called, 
strongly resembling the Stafford Hills of Virginia, and where, 
instead of spreading oaks or beech, under which I hoped to find 
Angelica asleep by a crystal stream, we had much ado to find 
a drop of water for our sorry cattle, who painfully drew us 
through the ruts of a narrow, hollow way, deeply worn in the 
uneven ground, and sheltered from everything but the sun 
(In August) by a thicket of brushwood, through which, every 
now and then, peeped the sooty figure of a charcoal burner. 
I did not expect to meet with Rosalind or Orlando, because I 
had corrected a former misapprehension in regard to the scene 
of that enchanting drama. Shakespeare, it seems, so say the 
critics, had in his eye the forest of Arden in his native Warwick- 
shire, and a delightful forest it would be, if there were fewer 
towns and villages and more trees. As it is, however, it is 
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what is called in England a woody tract, and the woodmen of 
Arden meet there annually, and contend for prizes in archery 
(a silver arrow or bugle) ; excited by the smiles of all the ‘Beauty 
and Fashion’ of the neighboring country. 

“Now I, who have as little taste for ‘Fashion and Etiquette’ 
as yourself, or any hamadryad of your favourite wilderness, 
have nevertheless so much for Beauty that I have found a 
meeting of the woodmen of Arden ‘go off,’ as the phrase is, very 
well. Thank God, my praepositus (that is law Latin) came 
from Warwickshire, and thank God! again that his ancestors 
were from Kent, unconquered Kent, whose motto is [nvicta, 
and whose post of right is the centre and van of the armed 
force of England. 

“There is an old song about the ‘men of Kent,’ to which a 
stanza was added for the glory of Wolfe (himself a Kentish 
man) that used to be sung in our family, who in the old times 
hailed from Kent. I recollect every part of it. By the way, 
every Kentish man is not a ‘man of Kent’; this justly proved 
title being confined to a certain district of the county: 


“When Harold was invaded, and, falling, lost his crown, 
And Norman William waded thro’ blood into a throne, 
The counties round with fear profound 
Beheld their sad condition, 
Laid down their arms, received his terms; 
Brave Kent made no submission. 
Then let us sing the men of Kent, etc., etc.’ 


After this, you may suppose the hops and the beer and the 
cherries there and the Church of Canterbury figure as large as 
life. 

‘“‘Now don’t go and expose my old man’s prattle to any eye or 
ear but your own on pain of finding me hereafter as silent as 
the grave. 

“Did I or did I not tell you that my godson [John Randolph 
Bryan] spent two or three days in Fredericksburg last autumn 
waiting for the stage that was to convey him to Roanoke, and 
that he was much struck with the beauty of the Fredericksburg 
ladies, whom he saw at church? 
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“My hands are cramped, as you perceive. Iam much better. 
Yesterday, when all the world went to worship the Great King, 
I rode to Georgetown, and had the pleasure of passing the 
morning with two very amiable ladies, one of them a widow, 
the other a married woman.’’* 


And what feet would not have been tempted to tread the 
fair meads of literature by such a seductive letter as this: 


‘““By the way, I sent you a translation, for which at school I 
should have been reproved, if not chastised, but, as I never 
incurred either disgrace (about my book), so I will make 
amends now by a frank confession of my fault. I gave neither 
the literal sense nor the aroma, if I may say so, of the passage, 
but a paraphrase. I wish you knew as much Latin as I do at 
the least, and a great deal more Greek. And why should you 
not understand them as well as Lady Jane Grey or Queen 
Elizabeth, your namesake, or Maria Theresa, who, when she 
harangued in that tongue (which is in general use also in 
Poland), the states of Hungary received the memorable reply 
from the whole body; the action being suited to the word; 
swords leaping from their scabbards. ‘Moriamur pro nostro 
rege, Maria Theresa.’ Wewilldie for our King, Maria Theresa. 
In Hungary, there can be no queen. She is king. There 
is a gallant Salique law for you. But to return to Virgil, and 
I will copy the passage which describes Dido, unhappy Dido, 
with a felicity approaching Shakespeare. On such a night as 
this stood Dido with a willow in her hand upon the wild sea 
banks, and waved her love to come again to Carthage. Sam 
Johnson never said a better thing, and not often so true a one, 
as that the Romans would never have endured Virgil’s treat- 
ment of her, if she had not been a Carthaginian. Now for the 
passage, to which you are indebted to a romping match be- 
tween my brother Richard and myself in school time; for which 
I was tasked thirty lines beginning: 


““At regina gravi jamdudum saucia cura 
Vulnus alit venis et caeco carpitur igni 
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Multa Viri Virtus animo multusque recursat 
Gentis honos. Haerent infixi pectore vultus 
Verbaque: nec placidam membris dat cura quietem.’ 


“When I began, I intended only to have written as much as 
the first paragraph on the other page contains, but you and 
Dido are a couple of seducing sluts, and the enclosed note, 
which you must return, will show that there is another en- 
chantress against whom I must guard my ‘liver.’ But to re- 
turn to the pious Avneas, the Sir Charles Grandison of the 
Ancients and Prince of Coxcombs, or rather to his victim. His 
face and words stuck immovably (fixed) in her breast. It is at 
the beginning of the fourth book and your brother will read it 
to you. ‘Haeret latert lethalis arundo.’ The deadly arrow 
rankles in his side; the word used by Virgil means to convey 
the idea of sticking like a barbed arrow, not to be drawn out, 
deeply fixed.’’! 


A fit companion-piece for this last letter is another 
which Randolph wrote a few days later to his niece: 


‘‘Why does Milton write steep Atlantic stream? Because 
poetry is not prose; altho’ prose is often poetry, and of the 
highest order. Dr. Johnson’s folio dictionary is at your hand 
and may, perhaps, help you to solve the meaning. But I will 
venture. 

“The stream is ‘steep,’ not shelving, but perpendicular, 
down deeper than plummet ever sounded. But, as poetry 
affects us by exciting images and thoughts in us, as one in- 
strument, though not struck, responds in unison to another, 
it may be because the descent of ‘the gilded car of day’ is 
(apparently) ‘steep,’ precipitated, plunging right down. This 
substitution is well understood by rhetoricians as well as poets. 

“Virgil writes: 


«Aut conjurato descendens que Dacus ab Istro.’ 


Now, although you are, I believe, no Latin scholar; yet you are 
better able to comprehend me than thousands that are, or are 
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thought to be such. I will write over each Latin word the 
English one, premising that the case is fixed by the termination; 
‘us’ being nominative, and ‘o’ ablative. Here you see the 
whole Danube (i.e., the vast country watered by it). A tame 
imagination would have written out conjuratus descendens que 
Dacus ab Istro, making the Dacian people only the conspirator. 

The que at the end of the present participle descendens is 
for metre and euphony only, altho’ it means ‘and.’”* 


In the following letter, his romantic love for his niece 
reaches its acme: 


““My DEAR CHILD. My late apparent rashness, I am over- 
joyed to see, has not wounded you. That it has made you 
uneasy, I regret, but why was I so moved; because I love you 
more than worlds. I am the man in the book with one little 
ewe lamb: but I am not the man tamely to see the wolf carry it 
away. I will resist even unto blood. My fate was in your 
hands. When you come to know my history, you will see what 
it is that makes me what the world would call desperate. 
Desperation is the fruit of guilt, of remorse. It is for the 
unjust. Itis for the wretched who had rather steal than work. 
It is for the Harrels (see Cecilia)who prefer hell at home and 
in their own bosoms to the foregoing of dress, and shew, and 
parties, and an equipage, when their fortune will not afford a 
wheelbarrow.’’? 


The range of the letters, written by Randolph to his 
niece, is sufficiently wide to give us a sharpened insight 
even into his most intimate personal habits. 


“What you say about modesty charms me,’”’ he once wrote 
toher. “It is what even a man of delicacy should endeavor to 
bring himself to. Many men think themselves absolved (and 
some ladies, too, I fear), when in private, from observances 
which no well-regulated mind will ever depart from; as some 
only keep clean and nice those garments and such parts of their 
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persons as are exposed to view. I remember, when I was a 
boy, that I never practiced any of those slovenly tricks; I never 
put on clean stockings on unwashed feet, as I have seen my 
comrades do; nor thought myself at liberty, because I was 
unobserved, to dispense in word or deed with any of the 
decencies that cover, as with a garment, our naked and 
shuddering humanity, and distinguish us from Hottentots and 
brutes.’’? 


In some of the letters, there are religious observations, 
which bespeak a deeper undercurrent of religious feeling, 
after all, than anything that we find in the letters that he 
wrote during his period of religious hysteria; but of these 
letters, as well as of his religious manifestations generally, 
we shall have something to say a little later on. 

Among the letters written by Randolph to his niece and 
her husband, was one containing this advice which might 
be profitably taken to heart by a Virginian at the present 
day. 


“Plant fruit and forest trees. Plant (out of sight) all 
unsightly objects such as offices, etc.; fence your house from 
the East wind by evergreens faced with deciduous trees and 
shrubs. Don’t let it stand flaming @ la Virginienne, as if it 
stood for the County. The nakedness and desolation of our 
country seats, especially on the tidewaters, is hideous and 
detestable.’’” 


In another letter, written a few weeks later to John 
Randolph Bryan, after giving him a good deal of the old- 
fashioned advice about economy and kindred virtues 
which has rarely been known to find lodgment anywhere 
short of the caverns of the moon, Randolph promised him 
some acorns ‘‘of an oak from Turkey,” and also a few 
English acorns and various edible nuts of one kind or 
another. This letter also bears testimony to the difficul- 
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ties, with which the owner of a country seat in Virginia, in 
Randolph’s time, far removed from the shops and skilful 
mechanics of urban centers, and dependent for its proper 
care upon slipshod negro labor, had to contend. 


“The parsimony I preach up,” Randolph said, “does not 
extend to the exclusion of comforts. I hope never to see a 
fireplace in your house without shovel and tongs and fender, 
nor with broken windows. When I was on a visit to poor B., 
he had 8 or 10 sponging visitors and their horses, and it was 
with difficulty that I could get a basinortowel. Eventhe most 
necessary article in a bed chamber was missing. I do not 
mean the bed, for there was one, although most uncomfortable; 
no, furnish your rooms well, however plainly. It is a first 
expense for the whole of your life. Plate and china and glass 
you will have no occasion to buy.’’? 


Poor B.! It is well that Randolph had the habit of 
amputating proper names. 

After the death of Randolph, his niece, between the 
injurious reflections made by him in his will, executed in 
1821, upon the integrity of her grandfather Tucker, and 
the fact that the great bulk of his estate was by his will, 
executed in 1832, given to her son, John C. Bryan, was 
placed in a very delicate and trying situation; especially 
as it was said by one of Randolph’s overseers that, in . 
addition to the wills, executed by Randolph, that had been 
brought to ight after his death, he had made another, in 
which, after bequeathing the sum of $50,000.00 to John 
C. Bryan, he had left the residue of his property to his 
natural heirs. Just what her feelings were, however, we 
are at no loss to know, because free expression was given 
to them by her in several letters to her step-grandmother 
which are still extant, and go far to confirm the high opinion 
which Randolph entertained of her mind and character. 
These letters show that not only Randolph’s brothers, 
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but his brother-in-law, Judge Coalter, felt that, whatever 
disposition might be made of the will of 1832, that of 1821, 
with its aspersions on the honor of St. George Tucker, 
should not be allowed to stand. Indeed, in a memoran- 
dum which accompanied one of them, Mrs. Bryan tells 
Mrs. Tucker that her father had declared that the will of 
1821 contained a slander on his father-in-law that should 
not go on record uncontested while his head was warm.' 
In a letter, subsequent to the date of this memorandum, 
Mrs. Bryan also quotes her Uncle Beverley as saying: 


“To both (St. George Tucker and John Randolph) we owe 
it to show that the charge was false, and known to him (Ran- 
dolph) to be so, and to excuse the falsehood by proving his 
derangement. Leigh will relinquish all claim under the first 
will; nevertheless we must fight against it for the honor of the 
dead. About the last (making Jack his heir) we will have no 
controversy.’’” 


If Mrs. Bryan failed at all in living up to all the require- 
ments of her painful situation, it was, perhaps, in allowing 
herself to be pushed. by the necessities of the case into 
emphasizing just a littie too strongly what she believed to 
be the mental irresponsibility of her uncle. In her first 
letter to Mrs. St. George Tucker, to whom she was ten- 
derly attached, she says: 


““VYou will have seen from the papers somewhat of Uncle 
Randolph’s will; and no doubt wish to know more about it, as 
Jack is his heir under one will. I can only say that I firmly 
believe that he was not for years before his death capable of 
making a will. I, therefore, hope that both wills may be con- 
tested and set aside. I dislike above all things that my child 
should be heir to so much property, especially to the loss of his 
uncles, who are nearer by right of blood, and have proved 
their worthiness, whereas he may or may not be as much so as 
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they are. Papa has enjoined silence on us about this matter, 
but to you I always speak freely. I know that my uncle was 
not himself (on the subject of property especially) for years. 
As I hear more on the subject, you shall be informed of it. 
Ina late affectionate letter from Uncle B. (who with his family 
are at Roanoke), he tells me that Mr. Wm Leigh has partly 
resolved to contest the Jast wall in behalf of the slaves, who are 
emancipated by the first, but he does not mean to advance his 
claim to the property left him and his son by that same will. 
I do not know how it may go. I trust that the Great Ruler of 
Events will decide the matter aright. I should wish myself for 
the freeing of the slaves and the division of the property among 
the natural heirs, with a handsome provision for Mr. Leigh, 
whose long and tried friendship and services merit a return. 
His circumstances would make it acceptable. So Jack does 
not get all I do not much care about it. If I could see you, I 
could tell you more. This is all that I will put on paper, and 
this is in confidence.’’* 


In a postscript to this letter, Mrs. Bryan further says: 
‘I dread as much as possible the last one (the will of 1832) 
and had rather (almost if not quite) give up my darling 
to his Maker than have him live to experience such a trial 
and temptation. It is dreadful to think of.’’ In the 
memorandum, to which we have referred, after recalling 
what her father had said about the will, she continues in 
these words: 


“So say weall. Allfeelasoneman. All wish both wills to 
be set aside, and I think it probable that the law wi!l doit. I 
pray God to let the decision be according to the truth. My 
own belief is that Uncle Randolph did wish his slaves emanci- 
pated, and Mr. Leigh handsomely rewarded for his tried friend- 
ship. I, moreover, believe that he intended to provide for 
Uncle B, but disease acting on his excitable temperament kept 
him always more or less mad, and property was the main 
chord of his insanity. Death surprised him! If I had not 
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always thought him mad, I could not have loved him, and 
would not have overlooked, as I did, his disrespect to my dear 
grandfather. If I did not now believe him to have been mad, 
I could not respect his memory. I admired his talents, loved 
him from the tie of blood and because he loved me, and pitied 
him because he was sick and wretched, and sought my sym- 
pathy. I never expected for an instant to be the better for his 
being a rich man. I have always felt independent of him, 
and he knew 1t.”’ 


Another letter from Mrs. Bryan to Mrs. Tucker dis- 
closes the fact that the writer never knew until after the 
death of her uncle that he had ever assailed the integrity 
of her grandfather. She had supposed, she said, that the 
coolness, which had sprung up between them, had been 
due to Randolph’s prejudice against second marriages 
and stepmothers. 


“Not that I ever heard him say even a slighting word of you 
but once,’’ she hastens to add, ‘‘and then he said: ‘Your 
grandmother, as you call her’ (having occasion to mention 
you). I raised my finger warningly, and looked at him, and 
said: ‘And well may I call her so.’ He bowed and went on 
with his story.’’? 


In this same letter, she declares that she regarded the 
charges in the will of 1821 “‘as the act of a madman,” and 
she added that she had never thought of Randolph but 
as insane on many subjects since she ‘‘first had very per- 
sonal intercourse with him,’’ which was, she thought, in 
1816. In this letter, too, Mrs. Bryan declares that Ran- 
dolph always spoke of her father to her “‘in the most 
exalted and respectful terms,’’ and never said one dis- 
respectful word to her about her grandfather. 


‘On the contrary,” she said, ‘‘in the latter years of my dear 
parent’s life, he several times inquired kindly about him, and 
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sent him his good wishes most cordially. When I mentioned 
his illness and death, in reply he said: “Your accounts are most 
distressing; I cannot reason away my feelings on the subject, 
though life has long been to him little but a burden. Itisa 
mercy to God that he has had such a comforter as Mrs. Tucker.’ 
I quote from memory, but the expressions are, I believe, 
verbatim. I tell you this to clear myself in your eyes. I would 
not for the world that you should think me capable of loving 
and respecting a man who I knew to be the slanderer of my 
grandfather.’’* 


Bitter as the enmities of Randolph were, evidence can 
readily be brought forward to show that, long before his 
end, his feelings towards every one of the individuals who 
had been the subjects of them—Jefferson, Madison, Wm. 
B. Giles, Samuel Smith, John Quincy Adams, and St. 
George Tucker—had undergone a more or less softening 
change. Josiah Quincy, Jr., says that his father, Josiah 
Quincy, was the only friend that Randolph ever had with 
whom he did not quarrel first or last?; and Sawyer tells us 
that Randolph died almost friendless.3 Nothing could 
be further from the truth than either statement, though 
the first certainly, and the second possibly, was made 
without malice. Throughout his life, Randolph was never 
without a circle of devoted friends, and, if he did not have 
as many at the end of his life as he had had in its earlier 
stages, that was simply the penalty which we all pay for 
living on after crossing over the ridge which separates the 
watershed of the River of Life from the watershed of the 
River of Death. When he wrote to his sister that no man 
ever poured out his whole soul both in friendship and love 
more freely than her poor old brother had done in his early 
days, he had no little reason for saying what he did, and 
he was simply reaping the just rewards of his constancy as 
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a friend when he found himself in a position to declare, 
some 14 years later: ‘‘What an ill-starred wretch have I 
been through life-—a not uneventful life—and yet how 
truly blest have I been in my friends; not one, no not one 
has ever betrayed me whom I have admitted into my 
sanctum sanctorum.”’* Sawyer says that the tenure of 
Randolph’s friendship was too frail to render it sincere or 
ardent.? This statement too is entirely destitute of found- 
ation. When W. J.. Barksdale, who knew Randolph 
intimately, was asked in the Randolph will litigation 
whether it was not a trait of Randolph’s character to be 
very variable in his friendships, he answered promptly: 
“According to my observation, not at all so.”’3 The truth 
is that we cannot recall an instance in which Randolph 
ever gave his friendship and withdrew it, when sane, for 
reasons other than such as would be recognized by any 
fair-minded individual as good reasons for withdrawing it. 
He did not dull his palm with the entertainment of any 
new-fledged comrade, for he was too reserved to confer his 
confidence upon anyone hastily; but, friendship once given, 
its tie, at any rate until the irresponsibility of his latter 
years set in, was for him as indissoluble as the marriage 
tie usually was in Virginia. 


“IT never hazarded the wounding of a friend but to serve 
that friend,” ... he once wrote to his niece. ‘‘ Banister, 
Bryan—they were my friends—Rutledge he is (or was) my 
friend. Never did I wound either of them; nor Wm. Leigh, 
nor will Iever. The people are my friends.’’4 


Banister and Rutledge have already been introduced 
to the reader. When Randolph parted with Rutledge in 
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1796, he did not meet him again for a long stretch of years. 
In mentioning some of his friends to Dr. Brockenbrough, 
Randolph once said: 


“Bryan, Benton, Rutledge—let me not forget him whom I 
knew before either of the others, although for the last 30 years 
we have met but once. The last letter that I received on my 
departure from Washington was from him. In the late elec- 
tion, he was the warm supporter of General Jackson, whom he 
personally knew and esteems, and I confess that the testimony 
of one whom I have known intimately for more than six and 
thirty years to be sans peur et sans reproche, and who is an 
observer and an excellent judge of mankind, weighs, as it 
ought to weigh, with me in favor of the veteran.’’* 


Long suspended, as personal intercourse between Ran- 
dolph and Rutledge was, Rutledge’s image never grew 
faint in Randolph’s memory. Of this we need no better 
proof than the following letter, written after Rutledge’s 
return to the United States from a foreign excursion: 


““MyY DEAR RUTLEDGE: When I got home from Richmond, 
a fortnight ago, Dr. Dudley informed me that he had, that 
very morning, sent letters for me to that place by my wagon— 
‘one from Rutledge.’ (I come a different road until within a 
few miles of my own house.) At length, ‘the heavy rolling 
wain’ has returned—a safer, and ofttimes a swifter, conveyance 
than the Post—and I have the pleasure to read your letter 
written on my birthday. I hope you will always celebrate 
it in the same way, and, as probably you never knew that 
important fact, or have forgotten it, I must inform you that it 
falls just two days before that of our sometime king, on the 
anniversary of whose nativity you tell me you had proposed to 
set out, or, as it is more elegantly expressed in our Doric idiom, 
‘to start’ for the good old thirteen United States. I am too 
unwell and too much fatigued to say much more than to 
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express my disappointment at not seeing you on your Atlantic 
Pilgrimage. I knew that I did not liein your route, and, altho’ 
I had no right to expect such a deflection from your line of 
march, yet, somehow or other, joining an expression of one 
of your letters and my own wishes together, I made up a sort of 
not very confident hope of seeing you in my solitary cabin— 
‘bag [and] baggage’ as you say. I acknowledge that my con- 
struction of your language was strained, but, when once we 
have set our hearts upon anything, ‘trifles light as air’ serve our 
purpose as well as ‘holy writ.’ And so you have been given 
back like another Orpheus by the infernal regions—but with- 
out leaving your Eurydice behind you. I suspect you cast no 
‘longing, lingering look behind.’ Pray tell me whether your 
Ixions of the West (whom I take to be true ‘crackers’) stopped 
their wheels, as you passed; or Tantalus forgot his thirst, and 
put by the untasted whiskey. 

“You misapprehend me, or, what is more probable, I have 
expressed myself very incorrectly, if you impute to me the 
opinion that Burke, the great master of political philosophy, 
has been the model of our 4th of July orators and spouters in 
and out of Congress. I consider the style of Burke to be the 
most flexible that can be imagined, and nothing can be stiffer, 
not even our Russian Envoy, than the style we both condemn. 
But read a page of Fisher Ames, or a line of one sf Quincy’s 
speeches, and forget Burke, if youcan. Sometimes, you have 
a mere echo, and, at all times, a wretched imitation. Of 
Curran, the ape of Grattan (who occasionally had Burke in his 
eye too) and of Phillips (the ape of Curran) whom we ape, I 
have already (I think) expressed my opinion. Grattan goes to 
the very farthest verge of propriety, and often oversteps the 
modesty of nature, but, if he had never said anything but what 
he delivered on the Irish propositions, he would stand with me 
in the foremost rank of orators. Speaking of the interdiction 
of the Commerce of Ireland beyond the Cape of Good Hope 
and Cape Horn he said—‘It resembled a judgment of God 
rather than an act of Icgislature, whether measured by extent 
of space or infinity of duration—and had nothing 
human about it except its presumption!’ This is not what 
Watts and his disciples call reasoning—but it is above it. No, 
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my dear Rutledge, if I am enthusiastic in anything, it is in 
admiration of Burke. 

“Had I got your letter in time, I would have shot you fly- 
ing somewhere between Fincastle and Winchester; (our Win- 
chester). You must be so heavy on the wing that I could hit 
you as easily asa woodcock. I proposed going to our Sulphur 
Springs for a diseased liver, and it would have been killing 
two birds at once. 

“Let me know your future movements, and, perhaps, I may 
contrive a meeting; when you will see an old, withered, weather- 
beaten, shrivelled creature, and look in vain for him you once 
knew. My best wishes attend Mrs. R. and your sister. Your 
children ought to think of me as one whom they have long 
known. Remember me to Middleton and his accomplished 
wife, and believe me, in the truest sense of the word, 

“Your Friend, 
“J. R. of Roanoke.’’! 


Other early friends of Randolph were John Thompson 
and his brother, William Thompson. John Thompson 
was a young man of great promise, and created consider- 
able stir in the last years of the 18th century by his news- 
paper publications on political topics, signed ‘‘Gracchus,’’ 
“Cassius,” and “‘Curtius’’; and especially by a letter 
which he addressed to John Marshall, when he was a Fed- 
eralist candidate for Congress in the Richmond District. 
To him it was that Randolph referred somewhat grandi- 
osely in the debate on Gregg’s Resolution as ‘‘the author 
of the immortal letters of Curtius.’’ However, the thread 
of Thompson's life was slit too early by sour Atropos for 
anyone to say safely just what his future would have been. 
At any rate, even before Randolph became a member of 
Congress, this friend had the foresight to descry the fame 
that awaited him. Writing to William Thompson from 
Europe some months before the first election of Randolph 
to the House, he said: ‘Our friend John Randolph offers 
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for Congress, and will probably be elected. He is a bril- 
liant and noble young man. He will be an object of 
admiration and terror to the enemies of liberty.’’! 
William Thompson was hardly less talented than his 
brother, but he was one of those clever, wayward, and 
convivial young men, socommon in the social and political 
life of his time, who could never make any steady progress 
in the world because liquor was forever tripping up their 
heels. In 1798, he and Randolph walked over to the 
Virginia Mountains to visit Richard Kidder Meade, one 
of Randolph’s relations; commencing their journey at 
Bizarre, with no impedimenta except a small bundle at the 
end of the cane carried by each.” _ Later, they returned to 
Bizarre in fine health and spirits, and Thompson went 
abroad, wandered over the face of Germany, studied 
medicine, and then abandoned it for the study of the law, 
and finally returned to Virginia. A dissipated vagabond, 
he was rapidly squandering all his opportunities and sink- 
ing into the position of an irreclaimable outcast, when 
Randolph extended his hand to him, placed him under 
shelter at Bizarre, endeavored by every means in his 
power to rehabilitate him in the respect of others and his 
own self-respect, and expended upon him a measure of com- 
mingled patience and affection which did no little honor 
to the amiable side of his own character. Writing from 
Bizarre to Randolph on one occasion, Thompson says: 


“My DEAR BROTHER: Since you left us, I have been deeply 
engaged in what you advised. I have reviewed the Roman 
and Grecian history; I have done more; I have reviewed my 
own. Believe me, Jack, that I am less calculated for society 
than almost any man in existence. I am not perhaps a vain 
fool, but I have too much vanity, and I am too susceptible 
of flattery. I have that fluency which will attract attention 
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and receive applause from an unthinking multitude. Content 
with my superiority, I should be too indolent to acquire real, 
useful knowledge. I am stimulated by gratitude, by friendship 
and by love to make exertions now. I feel confident that you 
will view my foibles with a lenient eye; that you will see me 
prosper and in my progress be delighted.””* 


Was it with Judith that he was in love? The reader 
may make his own guess as we proceed. Of the relations 
between the two, while Thompson was at Bizarre, we have 
no information apart from Thompson and Randolph 
themselves, except a letter from Nancy Randolph to Mrs. 
Creed Taylor, in which she says that the fact that Thomp- 
son and Judith and ‘‘the girls’”’ (probably the daughters 
of Mrs. Guilford Dudley) were out taking a walk had 
afforded her an opportunity to write to her friend.? The 
next time that Thompson swims into our ken is in an 
indignant and eloquent letter to Randolph in which he 
castigates with no little rhetorical vigor the injustice to 
which Randolph had been subjected in the matter of the 
assault made upon him at the play-house by Capt. 
McKnight and Lieut. Reynolds. 3 

While Thompson was at Bizarre, and Randolph was 
away from it, engaged with his Congressional duties, a 
regular correspondence was kept up between them. The 
following letter was written by Randolph from Philadel- 
phia, when Congress was sitting in that’ city, in reply to 
one which he had received from Thompson: 


“Above all, it [Thompson’s letter] put my mind at ease upon 
a subject which has been productive of considerable concern. 
I mean your change of residence, which, as you will find by 
my last, I understood you had removed to Chinquepin Church. 
Not knowing your reasons for leaving Bizarre, I could not 
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combat [them]. Great, however, was my surprise and pleas- 
ure to receive a letter from Judy [Mrs. Richard Randolph] and 
yourself; both of which relieved my anxiety upon this head. I 
am, moreover, charmed, my friend, that you are resolutely 
bent upon study, and have made some progress therein. Let 
me conjure you to adhere inflexibily to this rational pursuit. 
Your destiny isin your own hands. Regular employment is of 
all medicines the most effectual for a wounded mind. If the 
sympathy of a friend, who loves you, because you are amiable 
and unfortunate; because you are the representative of that 
person [John Thompson] who held the first place in his heart, 
and the first rank in the intellectual order; if my uniform 
friendship, my dear Thompson, could heal the wounds of your 
heart, never should it know a pang. Your situation is of all 
others the one most eminently calculated to repair, so far as it 
is possible, the ills which you have sustained. An amiable 
woman, who regards you as a brother, who shares your griefs, 
and will administer as far as she can to your consolation . 

such a woman is under the same roof with you. Cultivate a 
familiarity with her; each day will give you new and 
unexpected proof of the strength of her mind, and the extent of 
her information. Books you have at command; your retire- 
ment is unbroken. Such a situation is, in my opinion, the best 
calculated for a young man (under any circumstances) who will 
study; or even for one who is determined to be indolent. 
Female society, in my eye, is an indispensable requisite in 
forming the manly character. That which is offered to you is 
not to be paralleled, perhaps, in the world. You call on me, 
my friend, for advice. You bid me regard your foibles with a 
lenient eye; you anticipate the joy which I shall derive from 
your success. I will not permit myself to doubt of it. You 
shall succeed—you must. You have it in your power. Exer- 
tion only is necessary. You owe it to the memory of our 
departed brother, to yourself, to me, to your country, to 
humanity! Apprised that you have foibles to eradicate, the 
work is more than half accomplished. I will point them out 
with a friendly yet lenient hand. You will not shrink from the 
orobe, knowing that, in communicating present pain, your 
ultimate cure and safety is the object of the friendly operator. 
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If I supposed myself capable of inflicting intentional and wan- 
ton pain upon your feelings, I should shrink with abhorrence 
from myself. In the course of my strictures, I may, perhaps, 
appear abrupt. I am now pressed for time. 

“ Self-examination, when cool and impartial, is the best of all 
correctives. It is a general and trite observation that man 
knows his fellows better than himself. This is too true; but it 
depends upon every individual to exhibit, in himself, a refuta- 
tion of this received maxim. Retirement and virtuous society 
fit the mind for this task. 

‘‘Among your foibles, I have principally observed unsteadi- 
ness; a precipitate decision, and the want of mature reflection, 
generally. It would be uncandid to determine your character 
by these traits, which originate, perhaps, [in], or are, at least, 
heightened by, the uneasiness which preys upon your mind; 
which renders you more than usually restless. Endeavor, my 
friend, to act less upon momentary impulse; pause, reflect; 
think much and speak little; form a steadiness of demeanor, 
and, having once resolved, persevere. Read, but do not 
devour, books. Compare your information; digest it. In 
short, according to the old proverb, ‘Make haste slowly.’ 
There is one point upon which I must enjoin you to beware. 
You appeared restless, when I saw you, to change your prop- 
erty. Let things stand as they area little. Facilis descensus, 
sed revocare gradum, hocopus. (Excuse, I beseech you, this piti- 
ful display of learning.) 

“The Duc de la Rochefoucault—who, by the by, is a bad 
moral preceptor—has, among others, this very excellent 
maxim: ‘We are never made so ridiculous by the qualities we 
possess as by those which we affect to have.’ I never knew a 
man who would not profit of this observation. To preserve 
your own esteem, merit it. I have no fear that you will ever 
render yourself unworthy of its greatest good. Yet,a man who 
is so unfortunate as to lose his own good opinion, is wrong to 
despair. It may be retrieved. He ought to set about it 
immediately, as the only reparation which he can make to 
himself or society. The ill opinion of mankind is often mis- 
placed; but our own of ourselves never. 

‘“‘ Pardon, my dear brother, this pedantic and didactic letter. 
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Its sententiousness is intolerable, yet it was almost unavoid- 
able. I had written till my fingers were cramped. The hour 
of closing the mail approached, and I was obliged to throw my 
sentiments into the offensive form of dogmas. That I, who 
abound in foibles, and, to speak truth, vices—that I should 
pretend to dogmatize, may appear to many arrogant indeed. 
Yet, let them recollect that we are all frail, and should sustain 
each other; and that the truth of a precept is not determined 
by the practice of him who promulges it. Go on, my dear 
Thompson, and prosper. I regret that I am debarred the 
pleasure of sharing your literary labors, and of that interchange 
of sentiment which constitutes one of the chief sources of my 
enjoyment. To our amiable sister—for such she considers 
herself with respect to you—I commit you, confident that your 
own exertion, aided by her society, will form you such as your 
friend will rejoice to behold you. Write to him frequently, 
I beseech you; cheer his solitary and miserable existence with 
the well known characters of friendship. Adieu, my dear 
brother.’’* 


To this letter Thompson replied in the following terms: 


‘“DEAR JACK,: I am not ceremonious. I feel a conviction 
that your silence does not proceed from a want of regard, but 
from a cause more important to the world, to yourself, and, if 
possible, more distressing to me than the loss of that place in 
your heart, on which depends my future prosperity. I had 
fondly hoped that the change of scene, and the novelty of 
business, would have dissipated that melancholy which over- 
hung you. To see my friend return happy and well, was the 
only wish of my heart. 

“To the man, who is not devoted to unnatural dissipations, a 
great city has no charms; it awakens the most painful sen- 
sations in the breast of the philanthropist and patriot. It is 
disgusting to behold such a mass of vice, and all its attendant 
deformities, cherished in the bosom of an enlightened country. 
Prostitutions of body, and still greater prostitution of mind 
excite our pity and hatred. The political life has not those 
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attractions to the virtuous which it once had, and which it 
ought still to have in this country. The spirit of party has 
extinguished the spirit of liberty. The enlightened orator 
must be shocked at the willing stupidity of his auditors. Our 
exertions are vain and impotent. Every man is the avowed 
friend of a party. Converts to reason are not to be found; 
whilst converts to interest are innumerable. 

“You know I promised not to visit Richmond. I have rigidly 
adhered to that. I felt a necessity of cooling down. I fore- 
boded the acquirement of dissipated habits, which would haunt 
me unceasingly. I saw that the patronage of the virtuous 
would awaken an emulation in me to attain their perfection. 
I feel confident that, if my friends bear a little longer with my 
foibles, they will be corrected. I look forward with honest 
pride to the day when I shall merit their regard—when, by my 
conduct and by my principles, I shall make some retribution 
for the exalted generosity which I have met with from your 
family. I am not made of such stern stuff as to resist singly; 
but the idea of friendship will steel my heart against tempt- 
ation. Since you left me, I have been generally at home, 
conscious how little I merit regard. That which I feel for your 
amiable family may perhaps appear presumption, yet the 
thought of losing it isstinging. . . . To your sister, your most 
amiable sister, I try to render myself agreeable. There is a 
gentleness of manners, an uniformity of conduct, and a majesty 
of virtue, which seem to render admiration presumptuous.”’! 


The next letter in the correspondence is this one from 
Randolph to Thompson: 


“Your letter, my dear Thompson, has communicated to my 
heart a satisfaction to which it has not been at all familiar. 
It has proved beyond dispute that the energies of your mind, 
however neglected by yourself, or relaxed by misfortune, have 
been suspended, but not impaired; and that the strength of 
your understanding has not been unequal to the ordeal of mis- 
fortune, of which few are calculated to bear the test. Proceed, 
my friend, in the path in which you now move; justify those 
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lively hopes which I have never ceased to entertain, or to 
express, of your future attainments: in the words, although not 
in the sense, of the poet, let me exhort you, ‘carpe diem.’ The 
past is not in our power to recall. The future we can neither 
foresee nor control. The present alone is at our disposal: on 
the use to which it is applied depends the whole of what is 
estimable or amiable in human character.’’! 


The moral atmosphere at Bizarre proved too highly 
rarefied for Thompson; for, in the early part of the year 
1800, he went off to Petersburg, and, while there became 
involved in an amour which he disclosed in a letter to 
Randolph upon his return to Bizarre: 


“You will be surprised, dear brother,”’ he said, ‘‘when you are 
informed that my stay in Petersburg was protracted by a 
circumstance against which you warned me in a letter 
sometime past. I allude to Mrs. B. Nature has 
compensated for mental imperfection by bodily perfection 
in that woman. And my attachment to her corroborates a 
heresy in love that desire is a powerful ingredient. Her mind is 
not cultivated, her disposition is not calculated to make a man 
of my enthusiasm in regard happy. Fully aware of these cir- 
cumstances, I cherished her name as dear. Thus situated, let 
me ask you a question. Had you been told—nay, had you 
known that this woman was the victim of infamous oppression 
—that these charms had been wrested from your possession by 
unfeeling relations, that your name was dear, her husband’s 
name odious, that on you she looked with tenderness, and on 
him with hatred, what line of conduct would you adopt? ... 
I had resolved to shun her, and in truth did; but that fate, 
which shows refinement in its policy, forced me to an inter- 
view. ... After several resolutions, some ridiculous (as is 
usual in such cases), and one which had near proved fatal, I 
fled to the asylum of the distressed (wisely thought of), to the 
spot where tender friendship [founded on‘] a character exalted 
to a height, which makes the feebler of her sex look low indeed, 
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would make me blush at my folly, and banish the idea of a 
baneful passion. I will not recapitulate the wrongs of fortune, 
but I fondly hope that they will plead in apology for the failings 
of your friend.’’? 


And these were the dissuasives that Randolph in his 
reply brought to bear upon his friend: 


‘April 19, 24 year.—Today I received your letter of the 12th. 
It has unravelled a mystery, for whose solution I have before 
searched in vain. That you should have been in Petersburg, 
sighing at the feet of the fair Mrs. B., is what I did not expect 
to learn, since I supposed you all the while in Sussex. I am 
now not at all surprised at your silence, during this period of 
amorous intoxication; since nothing so completely unfits a man 
for intercourse with any other than the object of his infatuation. 

“The answer to your questions is altogether easy. In the 
first place, it is not true, because it cannot be true, that this 
lady was compelled to the step which she has taken. What 
force could be brought to act upon her, which materials as hard 
as wax would not resist? The truth is, if ever she felt an 
attachment to you, she sacrificed it to avarice; not because 
money was the end, but the means, of gratification; her vanity, 
the ruling passion of every mind as imbecile as her own, 
delighted in the splendor which wealth alone could procure. 
At this time, the same passion, which is one of the vilest modi-.. 
fications of self-love, would gratify itself with a little coquetry; 
and, if your prudence has not exceeded that of the lady, it has 
gone, I fear, greater lengths than she at first apprehended. 
Nor have you, my friend, done this woman a good office, in 
rendering her discontented with her lot by suffering her to 
persuade herself that she is in love with you, and that oppres- 
sion alone has driven her to a detested union with a detestable 
brute; for such (on all hands, I believe it is agreed) is Mr. B. 
Never did I see a woman apparently better pleased with her 
situation. She did not lose one pennyweight of her very com- 
fortable quantity of flesh; and, however she might have hesitated 
between my friend and the cash, minus the possessor, had you 
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been on the spot to contest your right to her very fair hand, yet 
W. T., on the other side of the Atlantic, or perhaps at the 
bottom of it, was no rival to the solid worth of her now caro 
sposo. Perhaps, in the first instance, she might have disliked 
the man, for good reasons; and, in the second, for no reason at all, 
but because her relations were very anxious for the match; but 
be assured her imagination was not sufficiently lively to induce 
her to shed one tear on your account. 

“You ask me, my friend, what conduct you ought to pursue; 
and you talk of revenge. B. has never injured you; he has 
acted like a fool, I grant, in marrying a woman whose only 
inducement to the match, he must be conscious, was his 
wealth; but he has committed no crime; at least he was un- 
conscious of any. That the fellow should wear antlers, is no 
great matter of regret, because the os frontis is certainly sub- 
stantial enough to bear the weight. Yet I do not wish them 
to be planted by you, for your sake. I will allow that this lady 
is as fair as she is fat—that she is a very inviting object; yet 
why should you prevent her leading a life of as much happiness 
as she is susceptible of—fruges consumere, &c. Has not her 
conduct in relation to you and to her husband been such as 
renders her unworthy of any man of worth? Has he not con- 
ferred on you a benefit by preventing the possibility of an 
alliance with a woman capable of carrying on a correspondence 
with any other than her husband; and can you, who enjoy 
the society of . . ., that pattern of female virtue, feel for this 
woman any sentiment but contempt? So far from injuring 
you, B. is the injured person, if at all. His impenetrable 
stupidity has alone shielded him from sensations not the most 
enviable, imagine. Do not suppose from my style that Iam 
unfeeling, or have too low an estimate of the sex; on the 
contrary, I am the warmest of their admirers. But silly and 
depraved women, and stupid, unprincipled men, are both ob- 
jects of my pity and contempt. I wish you to form a just esti- 
mate of what is valuable in female character; then seek out a 
proper object and marry. Intrigue will blast your reputation, 
and, what is more to the purpose, your peace of mind; it will be 
a stumbling-block to you through life. An acquaintance with 
loose women has incapacitated you from forming a proper 
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estimate of female worth... . I must congratulate you on 
your escape, and on your resolution to behold no more the 
fascinating object which has caused you so much uneasiness. 
I shall shortly have the pleasure of embracing you. . . . 

“PS. JT have been so hurried as perhaps to betray myself 
into an inaccuracy of expression. But let me suggest two ideas 
to you. Has not your conduct been such as to injure a woman 
for whom you have felt and professed a regard? Is it a liberal 
or disinterested passion (passion is never liberal or dis- 
interested) which risks the reputation of the beloved object? 
Has not her conduct in admitting your attentions rendered 
her unworthy of any man but her present possessor? View 
this matter in its proper light and you will never think more of 
her. . . . Success attend your study of the law.’’? 


The next letter from Thompson to Randolph was 
written a few weeks after this letter from Randoph to him. 
It was as follows: 


‘““What are my emotions, dearest brother, at seeing your 
horse thus far on his way to return you among us! How 
eagerly do I await the appointed day! Ryland [Randolph] 
has returned, and another of the children of misfortune will 
seek refuge and consolation under this hospitable roof. He 
has promised me by letter to be with us in a day or two. What 
pleasure do I anticipate in the society of our incomparable 
sister, in yours, in Ryland’s! I wish I had the vanity to 
suppose I was worthy of it. 

“We have been visited by the young ladies of Liberty Neck, 
and by its mentor, Major Scott. I had rather have his wisdom 
than Newton’s or Locke’s; for depend on it, he has dipped deep 
in the science of mind. According to the laws of gallantry, I 
should have escorted them to Amelia; but I am not fitted for 
society, and the continued round of company in the Neck is 
painful instead of pleasing. 

“Our sister is now asleep; she would have written but for her 
being busy in finishing the children’s clothes, and being 
obliged to write to Mrs. Harrison. When I came in last even- 
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ing, I found her in the passage, a candle on the chair, sewing. 
I could hardly help exclaiming, what a pattern for her sex! 
The boys are well; they have both grown—the Saint particu- 
larly, whose activity will astonish you. Everybody is cheerful; 
your arrival in anticipation is the cause. Farewell, dearest 
brother; hasten to join us. 

‘“W. THOMPSON.”’ 


“Take care how you ride Jacobin, and, if not for your own, 
at least for our, sakes. Run no risks by putting him in a 
carriage. We all dread the attempt.’’? 


This letter indicates that the febrifuge had not been 
without effect, and that Thompson was once more a votary 
of virtue. In the meantime, however, of course, the 
neighborhood gossips were saying that Thompson was 
insensible neither to Judith’s personal charms nor to her 
admirable house-keeping, and was lingering at Bizarre 
with a view to convincing her that a second marriage was 
the best solace for the untimely termination of the first. 
Thompson’s position became so uncomfortable that there 
was nothing left for him to do but to make off from 
Bizarre on his high stilts, and to write the following letter 
to Randolph: 


“The letter which I have transmitted by the same oppor- 
tunity to that most amiable of women, our sister, com- 
municates intelligence of a report, the effects of which on my 
mind you will be fully aware of, from a former conversation 
on the subject. Would you suppose, my dearest brother, that 
the world would have dared to insinuate that my object in 
remaining at Bizarre is to solicit the affections of our friend! 
Time, and the apprehension that I shall be intruded on, com- 
pel me to conciseness. My abode will be Ryland’s until I 
receive letters from you both. View the subject with imparti- 
ality, enter into my feelings, for you know my heart, tell me 
with candor whether I am not bound to leave the abode of 
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innocence and friendship? Tell me whether refined friendship 
does not demand on my part a sacrifice of every prospect of 
happiness, to the amiable, to the benevolent and virtuous 
woman who is wronged from her generous sympathy to the 
hapless.’’? 


This letter placed Randolph in a very embarrassing sit- 
uation, but his sublimated friendship for Thompson was 
equal even to its requirement. 


“For the first time,’’ he replied, ‘‘I perceive myself em- 
barrassed how to comply with the requisition of friendship. 
But yesterday, and I should have been unable to comprehend 
the speculative possibility of that which today is reduced to 
practice. If I decline the task which you have allotted me, it 
is not because I am disposed to shrink from the sacred obliga- 
tions which I owe to you. My silence is not the effect of un- 
feeling indifference, of timid indecision, or cautious reserve. 
It is the result of the firmest conviction that it is not for me 
to advise you in the present crisis. It is a task to which I am 
indeed unequal. Consult your own heart, it is alone capable of 
advising you. The truly fraternal regard, which you feel for 
our most amiable sister, does not require to be admonished of 
the respect which is due to her feelings. You alone are a 
competent judge of that conduct which is best calculated 
not to wound her delicacy; and it is that alone which you are 
capable of pursuing. Whatever may be your determination, 
you will not be the less dear tome. That spirit of impertinent 
malice, which mankind seem determined to cherish at the 
expense of all that should constitute their enjoyment, may, 
indeed, intrude upon our arrangements and deprive me of your 
society; but it can never rob me of the pure attachment which 
I have conceived for you, and which can never cease to animate 
me. I hold this portion of good, at least, in contempt of an 
unfeeling and calumnious world. Invulnerable to every shaft, 
it derides their impotent malice. 

“Let me suggest to you to pursue that line of conduct which 
you shall be disposed to adopt, as if it were the result of your 
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previous determination. Prosecute, therefore, your intended 
journey, and do not permit malicious curiosity to enjoy the 
wretched satisfaction of supposing that JT has the power of 
influencing your actions. 

“T have perceived with extreme pleasure that your mind has 
for some time been rapidly regaining its pristine energy. Keep 
it, therefore, I beseech you, my friend, in constant exercise. 
Get up some object of pursuit. Make to yourself an image, 
and, in defiance of the decalogue, worship it. Whether it be 
excellence in medicine or law, or political eminence, determine 
not to relax your endeavors until you have attained it. You 
must not suffer your mind, whose activity must be employed, 
to prey upon tiself. The greatest blessing, which falls to the 
lot of man, is thus converted into the deadliest curse. I need 
not admonish you to keep up the intercourse which subsists 
between us, and which nothing shall compel me to relinquish. 

“T trust that I shall hear from you in the space of a week at 
farthest. Meanwhile rest assured of the undiminished affec- 
tion of the firmest of your friends.’’* 


But Thompson never came back to Bizarre as a home; 
soon lapsed into his old vagabond, dissipated courses, and 
could think of nothing better to do than to wander off on 
a long pedestrian excursion to Canada.? Degraded, 
however, as he was, Randolph did not forsake him, even 
though Thompson manifested a disposition to keep entirely 
aloof from his friend 


‘‘Whatever may be the motives which have determined you 
to renounce all intercourse with me,’”’ Randolph wrote to him, 
when his fortunes and his reputation were at their lowest ebb, 
‘“it becomes me, perhaps, to respect them; yet to be deterred 
from my present purpose by punctilio would evince a coldness 
of temper which I trust does not belong to me, and would, at 
the same time, convict me to myself of the most pitiful in- 
sincerity, in professing for you a regard which has never been 
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inferior to my professions, and which [it] is not in any circum- 
stance entirely to destroy. To tell you that during the last 
three months I have observed your progress through life with 
uninterrupted and increasing anxiety, would be to give you a 
faint idea of what has passed in my mind. The mortification, 
which I have experienced, on hearing you spoken of in terms of 
frigid and scanty approbation, can only be exceeded by that 
which I have felt on the silent embarrassment which my 
inquiries have occasioned those who were unwilling to wound 
your character or my feelings. You know me too well, Will- 
iam, to suppose that my inquiries have been directed by the 
miserable spirit which seeks to exalt itself in the depression of 
others. They have, on the contrary, been very few, and made 
with the most guarded circumspection. To say the truth, I 
have never felt myself equal to the task of hearing the recital 
of details which were too often within my reach, and which not 
unfrequently courted my attention. They have always re- 
ceived from me the most decisive repulse. My own pride 
would never bear the humiliation of permitting any one to 
witness the mortification which I felt. After all this preamble, 
let me endeavor to effect the purpose of this address. Let me 
beg of you to ask yourself what are your present pursuits, and 
how far congenial to your feelings or character. I have not, I 
cannot, so far have mistaken you; you cannot so successfully 
have deceived yourself. Yours is not the mind which can 
derive any real or lasting gratification from the pursuits or the 
attainments of a grovelling ambition. These may afford a 
temporary and imperfect relief from that voice which tells you 
who you are and what is expected from you. The world is 
well disposed to forgive the aberrations of youthful indiscretion 
from the straight road of prudence; but there is a point beyond 
which its temper can no longer be played upon. After a 
certain degree of resistance, it becomes more prone to asperity 
than it had ever been to indulgence. But grant that its good 
nature were unlimited, you are not the character who can be 
content to hold by so humiliating a tenure that which you can 
and ought to demand of right. Can you be content to repose 
on the courtesy of mankind for that respect which you may 
challenge as your due, and which may be enforced when with- 
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held? Can you quit the high ground and imposing attitude of 
self-esteem to solicit the precarious bounty of a contemptuous 
and contemptible world? I can scarcely forgive myself for 
dwelling so long on so invidious a theme. I have long medi- 
tated to address you on this subject. One of the dissuasives 
from the plan is now removed. Let me again conjure you to 
ask yourself seriously: what are your present objects of pur- 
suit? How far any laudable acquirement can be attained by a 
town residence, particularly ina tavern? Whether such a life 
be compatible with the maintenance of that respectability of 
character which is necessary to give us value in the eyes of 
others or of ourselves? And let me conjure you to dissolve by a 
single exertion the spell which now enchains you. The only 
tie which could have bound you is no more. Town fetters are 
but those of habit, and that of but short standing. Were it 
confirmed, there would indeed be but little hope, and this letter 
would never have been penned. As it would be improper to 
urge the dissolution of your present plan of life without point- 
ing out some alternative, I recommend a residence of twelve or 
eighteen months with Taylor, and a serious application, before 
it be too late, to that profession which will be a friend to you 
when the sunshine insects who have laughed with you in your 
prosperity shall have passed away with the genial season which 
gave them birth. The hour is fast approaching, be assured, 
when it will be in vain to attempt the acquirement of pro- 
fessional knowledge. Too well I know that readiness of appre- 
hension and sprightliness of imagination will not make amends 
for application. The latter serves but to light up our 
ignorance. 

“There is one topic on which I cannot trust even my pen. 
Did I not believe that this letter would occasion you pain, it 
certainly never had been written. Yet to write it with that 
view would be a purpose truly diabolical. You are a physician; 
you probe not the wounds of the dead. Yet ’tis to heal, and 
not to agonize, that you insert your instrument into the living 
body. Whatever may be the effect of this attempt, whatever 
may be the disposition which it creates in you, I shall never, 
while you live, cease to feel an interest in your fate. Every 
one here remembers you with undiminished affection. If I 
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judge from myself, you are more than ever interesting to them, 
and whenever, if ever, you revisit Bizarre, you will recognize in 
every member of the family your unchanged friends. Adieu, 
[Re fre 


It is said that this generous letter had its effect. Be 
this as it may, after spending a few months with Creed 
Taylor in the vicinity of Bizarre, Thompson repaired to 
Richinond and read law in the office of George Hay. 
When he had completed his course of study, Randolph 
procured a public position for him in the Territory of 
Louisiana, and, in the spring of 1804, while he was on his 
way to his post, after marrying an estimable wife, sent 
him this Godspeed: 


‘““‘When I requested you to inquire at the post-office at 
Abingdon for a letter from me, it did not occur to me by how cir- 
cuitous a route my communication must travel before it could 
reach that place. To guard against accidents, therefore, I 
have directed it to be forwarded to Nashville, in case you 
should have left Abingdon before its arrival there. We have 
been every day suggesting to ourselves the inconvenience to 
which you must have been exposed by the bad weather which 
we have invariably experienced ever since your departure, and 
regretting that the situation of your affairs would not permit 
you to continue with us until a change took place. You, how- 
ever, my good friend, have embarked upon too serious a voy- 
age to take into consideration a little rough weather upon 
the passage. The wish which I feel to add my mite to the 
counsels, through which alone it can prove prosperous, is 
repressed by the reflection that your success depends upon the 
discovery of no new principle of human affairs, but upon the 
application of such as are familiar to all, and which none know 
better how to estimate than yourself. Decision, firmness, 
independence, which equally scorns to yield our own rights as 
to detract from those of others, are the only guides to the 
esteem of the world, or of ourselves. A reliance upon our 
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resources for all things, but especially for relief against that 
arch-fiend, the taedium vitae, can alone guard us against a state 
of dependence and contempt. But I am growing sententious, 
and, of course, pedantic. Judy joins me in every good wish 
to yourself and Mrs. Thompson. Permit me to add that there 
is one being in the world who will ever be ready to receive you 
with open arms, whatsoever may be the fate of the laudable 
endeavors which you are now making.’’! 


But this letter proved only a last sad viaticum for poor 
Thompson, who died before his journey was completed, 
leaving Randolph, after all his unselfish efforts to set him 
on his feet, nothing to do except to endorse on the letter 
which we have just reproduced, when in some manner it 
had come back into his hands, the brief but all significant 
words. ~ W. T. ~ May 13; 1804. © Alas!’ 

There are several references to Maria Ward in Thomp- 
son’s letters to Randolph. ‘This is one: 


‘‘In our lives, my brother, we have seen two fine women 
(Mrs. Judith Randolph and Miss M—a W—d); never extend 
your list; never trust your eyes or your ears, for they stand 
alone.”’ 


And this is another: 


““M—a the amiable, the good M—a, has honored me with 
a short letter; such tokens of esteem, such evidences of gener- 
ous pity, for a man cast on the wide world, unfriended and 
unprotected, create a gratitude not to be expressed. It is not 
until we are humiliated by misfortune that we feel these things, 
for, in the height of worldly prosperity, the wish and the 
pursuit go hand in hand, and successive gratifications blunt the 
sensibilities of our nature. Whilst we rejoice in a mortality 
as the termination of lives mutually painful, in which we have 
been called on to exercise a fortitude sufficient to overwhelm 
minds less noble and less firm, in which every fair prospect has 
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been blighted, every brilliant expectation thwarted, and every 
tender emotion hatefully disappointed, let us linger out a 
remnant which cannot be long, mutually cherishing and 
supporting each other on the tedious road. My dear friend, 
let us not leave each other behind; for, alas! how sterile and 
how barren would creation then be! United, we are strong, 
but unsupported we could not stand against the increasing 
pressure of misfortune. Often do I exclaim, would that you 
and I were cast on’some desert island, there to live out the 
remainder of our days unpolluted by the communication with 
man. Separated from each other, our lips are sealed, for the 
expression of sentiments which exalt and ennoble humanity. 
Even in the support of virtue the cautious language of vice 
must be adopted; even in the defence of truth we must descend 
to the artifice of error.’’* 


A very different sort of friend from William Thompson 
was Joseph Bryan, who strode about on his own honest, 
sturdy legs and scorned stilts of any kind. He was such 
a character as Sir Walter Scott would have loved to por- 
tray; bluff, hearty, affectionate, choleric, vehement, and 
even violent, but cool in the face of peril, and quick to 
make generous atonement for any injury inflicted by his 
impetuosity. Nor was his vigorous mind, improved by an 
European education and not unimproved by familiarity 
with good books, oneto be despised. ‘‘Thecharacter of Mr. 
Bryan was every way original,’’ we are toldin an obituary 
notice of him written by Randolph. ‘‘He was himself 
and no one else at second hand.” A person that might 
have served as a model to the statuary, wonderful activity 
and strength of body, united to dauntless resolution, gen- 
erosity as conspicuous as the robust, unflinching man- 
hood with which it was associated, fidelity in friendship, 
unimpeachable integrity, and a mind of the first order, 
stored with various, but desultory, reading, are the endow- 
ments attributed by this notice to Bryan.? 
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After serving for three sessions, as a representative 
from Georgia in the House, with Randolph, he resigned 
his seat because his father-in-law, a resident of the Eastern 
Shore of Maryland, to whom he refers in one of his letters 
to Randolph as “‘ye old Hidalgo on the Sassafras,’ had 
announced his intention of paying him a visit at his 
distant home; which was on a sea island near Savannah. 

After the death of Bryan, his wife returned all the letters 
written to him by Randolph to the latter. They perished, 
we suppose, at the hands of Judge Leigh; but many of the 
letters written by Bryan to Randolph are still in existence, 
and they are as fresh and animated as if the writer had 
penned them but yesterday. 

They make manifest, first of all, the fact that Bryan 
admired and loved Randolph as intensely as his son John 
Randolph Bryan did after him. He died on Sept. 5, 
1812, and among his letters to Randolph was one written 
just a little over a year before in which he said: ‘‘God 
bless you and yours, is the prayer of your friend, who 
may, in some respects, be compared to Dryden’s Hind, 
unchanging and unchanged.’’? 

Bryan’s letters cover quite a wide range of topics. 
One of the earliest, written in January, 1800, informed 
Randolph, who had recently become a member of Con- 
gress, that he was about to embark soon for England and 
wished him to secure certificates of citizenship for himself 
and a companion from President Jefferson. In another 
letter, written shortly after this one, he gave Randolph 
his reasons for leaving the United States. 


“‘T have in that time, [the preceding twelve months] my 
friend,’’ he said, ‘‘been on the verge of becoming a member of 
the fraternity of Benedicts, as you humorously style married 
men. Inshort, I paid my addresses to an accomplished young 
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woman, of both family and fortune, in Carolina—quarrelled . 
with my father and mother because I would not relinquish 
the pursuit—followed her with every prospect of the desired 
success for eighteen months—went to her abode last Christmas 
with the comfortable idea of marrying her on the commence- 
raent of the new year—and was discarded by her parents be- 
cause mine would not consent to the match. There were one 
or two other trifling objections, such as—I was a , aman 
of no religion—a Georgian; and would take their child where 
they might never see her face again, &c. All this you may 
think apocryphal !—’tis true, upon my word. Yet ‘my heart 
does not bleed at every pore from the bitterest of recollections’ ; 
to be sure I was in a hell of a taking for two or three days. But 
I found that keeping myself employed made it wear off to a 
miracle. So much for my love affairs. You may perhaps be 
a little surprised at my going to England; ’twas a sudden 
resolution, I must confess; I’ll tell you how it happened. While 
I was laboring under the horrors of my dismission, I swore to 
my little grisette, in order to melt her, that, if she would not 
quit father and mother and run away with me, I would go off 
immediately and fight the Russians! She would not do that, 
so I am obliged by a point of honor to make the attempt 
at least.’’? 


When this letter was written, Bryan expected to sail 
from Savannah about Feb. 20, 1800. Through the 
rather grandiose diction of the reply which Randolph 
made to it, we can discern the first stages of the melan- 
cholia, of which he was afterwards to be so frequently 
the prey. 


“Bryan, my friend,” he said, ‘‘you are about to render 
yourself, me, all who are interested in your happiness, wretched, 
perhaps, for ever. These are more numerous than you are at 
present willing to allow. At one stroke, you are about to 
sever all those ties which bind you to the soil which gave you 
birth, to the tender connections of your childhood, to the most 
constant of friends—relations which give to existence its only 
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value. Your sickly taste loathes that domestic happiness 
which is yet in store for you—perhaps you deny that it can 
have for yourself any existence; you prefer to it, trash of foreign 
growth. You seek in vain, my friend, to fly from misery. It 
will accompany you—it will rankle in that heart in whose cruel 
wounds it rejoices to dwell. It is of no country, but yourself, 
and time alone can soothe its rage. 

“Among the dangers you are about to encounter, I will not 
enumerate those of a personal nature; not because they are in 
themselves contemptible, however they may be despised by 
yourself, but because, in comparison to the gigantic mischiefs 
which you are about to court, they are indeed significant. I 
mean in respect to yourself—to your friends they are but too 
formidable. Recall then, I beseech you, your rash deter- 
mination—pause, at least, upon the rash step which you 
meditate! It is, however, the privilege of friendship only to 
advise. The certificates which you require, I will endeavor to 
procure [in] time enough to accompany this letter. This is 
Saturday, and, after the hour of doing business at the offices; 
and, to be valid, they must issue from that of the Secretary of 
State. Be not impatient, they shall be forwarded by Tues- 
day’s mail, 7m any event; letters from Jefferson to some of his 
European friends shall follow them... . 

“T, too, am wretched; misery is not your exclusive charter. 
I have for some months meditated a temporary relinquishment 
of my country. The execution of this scheme has no connection 
with yours. The motives which produced it originated in 
events which happened before I took my seat in Congress, 
although I was then ignorant of their existence; they were, 
indeed, prior to my election to an office, of which nothing but a 
high sense of the obligations of public duty has prevented the 
resignation. A second election could not in that event have 
been practicable, until the present session was somewhat 
advanced. I determined, therefore, not to relinquish my seat 
until its expiration; then to resign it, and bid adieu to my 
native shores for a few years, at least. In this determination I 
still remain. If, therefore, you refuse to rescind your hasty 
resolution, I desire permission to be the companion of your 
voyage—to partake your sorrows and to share with you my 
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own—to be the friend of him who is to accompany you, 
because he is yours. Yet, believe me, Joe, and it is unnecessary 
to declare by what motives I am influenced to the assertion, 
that I shall be glad to hear that I am to prosecute my voyage 
alone—to be informed that you have receded from a project 
which has not, like my own, been the fruit of deliberate resolve. 
I have indeed hoped that the relation of your own domestic 
enjoyment would have beguiled many a sad hour of my life. 
But, pardon me, my dear fellow, I see my indiscretion. It 
shall not be repeated. 

“Tf, then, you persist in carrying into execution your plan, 
take a passage with your friend for New York, or the Delaware, 
it is open; meet me here about the middle of March—we rise in 
April—there is a resolution laid upon our table to adjourn 
on the first of the month; it will certainly be carried; they 
even talk of substituting ‘March.’ We will then embark 
together for any part of the other continent that you may 
prefer; Iam indifferent about places. But if I go alone, I shall 
take shipping for some English port, London or Liverpool. I 
wish I could join you in Savannah; but it would be extremely 
inconvenient. I fear the climate; a passage would be more 
uncertain too from thence, and the accommodations perhaps 
not so good. Yet I will even meet you there, or in Charleston, 
in case you are resolved to leave America, if I can have your 
company on no other terms. Write immediately and solve 
this business. I repeat, that it will be very inconvenient to 
take my passage from a southern port; it will likewise occasion 
delay. I shall have a voyage to make thither, and then to 
wait the sailing of a vessel; whereas, if you meet me here, I can 
fix myself for any ship bound to Europe about the time of the 
rising of Congress; and in the great ports of New York, Phila- 
delphia, or Baltimore, we cannot fail to procure a speedy 
embarkation, and agreeable berths. Again I entreat you to 
write to me immediately upon the receipt of this: in expecta- 
tion of the answer, I shall remain under no common anxiety 
until its arrival. Meantime, remember, my friend, that 
there is one person, at least, and he an unshaken friend who is 
not insensible to your worth. Farewell, dear Joseph. 

“P. S. I had like to have omitted enjoining you to preserve 
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inviolable secrecy with respect to my designs. The reason I 
will detail to you at meeting. It is unnecessary to say that 
they are not such as I should be ashamed to avow; yet I do not 
wish it to be known that I am about to leave the country until 
a week or ten days before my departure. Adieu!’’? 


This letter did not reach Bryan in time to alter his 
intention of sailing from Savannah, and, in consequence, 
Randolph's first voyage to Europe was deferred until the 
year 1822. 

When Bryan returned from Europe, it was only, of 
course, to fall in love again; this time with Delia Forman, 
the daughter of General Forman, of the Eastern Shore of 
Maryland, who had become an intimate friend of Ran- 
dolph, doubtless through his intercourse with Joseph H. 
Nicholson. This was after Bryan, at the solicitation of 
Randolph, had been first an unsuccessful, and then a 
successful, candidate for a seat in the House of Repre- 
sentatives,? where he gave Randolph his whole-hearted 
support, when the latter was hacking the heads of the 
Yazoo hydra. Subsequent to his return from Europe, 
he was at least once a guest at Bizarre, and it was from 
this place that Randolph wrote to him on Sept. 8, 1804, 
to this effect: 


“Should this find you at Wilmington, which I heartily wish it 
may not, I trust, my dear Bryan, that you will derive the most 
satisfactory information from the inclosed respecting your fair 
tyrant. To me the Major says not a word on the subject of 
his daughter, but I infer from a variety of circumstances that 
she is about this time on a visit to her aunt, Mrs. Van Bibber, 
in Gloucester, about eighty miles from Richmond: I hope, 
therefore, very soon to see you in Virginia. 

“T have nothing worth relating, except that Mrs. Randolph 
was almost as much disappointed as myself when our 
messenger arrived last night from the post-office without a 
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letter from you. How easy would it be, once a week, to say 
‘Iam at such a place, in such health, and tomorrow shall go 
to ——.’ These little bulletins of your well-being and motions 
would be a thousand times more interesting to me than those of 
his Britannic Majesty’s health, or his Corsican Highness’s 
expeditions. Let me beg of you to make dispatch.’’* 


The next thing that the correspondence between 
Bryan and Randolph discloses is the fact that Bryan is 
in Chestertown on the Eastern Shore of Maryland, and 
writing to Randolph with all the unrestrained joy of the 
mere love of living: 


“You will hardly believe me when I tell you that my tyrants 
have had the unparalleled barbarity to postpone my marriage 
until the 25th of this month,” he said. ‘‘Sumptuousness, 
pomp, parade, &c., must be observed in giving away a jewel 
worth more than the kingdoms of this world. I rather suspect 
I shall be myself the most awkward and ungraceful movable 
used on the occasion: curse it, I hate to be exhibited; and 
nothing but the possession of the jewel itself would induce me 
to run the gauntlet of felicitation I shall receive from the 
whole file of collaterals. Lovely as her person is, I prize her 
heart more. Jack! What have I done to induce the good God 
to favor meso highly? Sinner that I am, I deserve not the 
smallest of his gifts, and behold I am treated more kindly than 
even Abraham, who saw God face to face, and was called his 
friend; he, poor fellow, had to put up with his sister Sarah, who, 
beside other exceptionable qualities, was cursed with a bad 
temper; while I, having sought among the beauties of the 
earth, have found and obtained the loveliest and best; which I 
am willing to prove against all comers on foot or on horseback, 
in the tented field with sword and spear, or on the roaring 
ocean at the cannon’s mouth. If you will come and see us [in 
Georgia], my Delia will make one of her best puddings for your 
entertainment. In the course of a year or two, you may 
expect to see your friend Brain metamorphosed into a gentle- 
man of high polish, able to make as spruce a bow and to hand a 
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lady to her carriage with all the graces of an Adonis. Adieu! 
may heaven prosper and bless you.”’! 


In other letters from Bryan to Randolph, there are 
references to Randolph’s quarrel with the Jefferson 
administration, and they indicate that the former had fully 
grasped the unhappy effect which it might have upon 
Randolph’s political future. ‘‘You have passed the 
Rubicon, and Madison or yourself must down,’’ he wrote 
in 1806.2, Heconsoled himself, however, with the reflection 
that if Randolph fell, he could only cease to be Chairman 
of the Committee of Ways and Means. ‘‘They can hurt 
you no more,”’ he said, ‘‘let them rain heaven and earth.’”’ 
In a subsequent letter, he said very sensibly: 


“T fear too that there is a systematic arrangement made 
from Maine to Georgia to deprive you of the influence you 
have obtained in consequence of your long and effective 
struggles to further the Republican cause. The Federalists 
by their deceitful approbation will injure you more than the 
soi-disant Northern Democrats by their open hostility. It is 
a desperate remedy, and perhaps illy-advised, but I think, if 
it is compatible with the injunction of secrecy, you ought to 
come forward and disclose the circumstances which induced 
you to separate in some measure from the administrators of 
the government. The people want your motives.’’s 


Equally sensible was Bryan’s advice about Jefferson: 
“T feel rejoiced that you are about to do yourself justice 
on Madison and his Myrmidons. If I may advise, leave 
the President alone, unless self-defence makes it necessary 
to use his name.’’4 

Cautious as Bryan’s advice usually was to Randolph 
in political respects, he entered zealously into the bold 
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intrigue by which Randolph sought to bowl Madison off 
the Presidential alley with Monroe. Referring to Gideon 
Granger, Bryan said in another letter: 


“There is no charm in the name of Gideon. God will not 
couple his name or his arm with such a miscreant, and his 
squadron will be discomfited. Let not him be your aim. 
Shoot at nobler game; strike at the root and the branches and 
leaves will come to the ground. In short, the future President 
must be of the old school, and you must have a hand in making 
him President.’’* 


He did all that he could to secure popular support for 
Monroe in Georgia, and he kept Randolph fully apprized 
of every movement of the political tides there. After 
Randolph’s speech on Gregg’s resolution, he wrote 
derisively of Milledge, a Georgia politician: 


‘‘Milledge is in great wrath with you for saying ‘You would 
rather be tried by a British jury than Bonaparte with a file of 
grenadiers in the wood of ‘Valenceniennies’—(Spelt as pro- 
nounced).’’ ‘‘His own words verbatim, repeated to about a 
dozen crackers in my presence,” Bryan adds disdainfully.? 


He was quick to tell Randolph that the Georgia Legis- 
lature had named one of its new counties after him; a 
county which bid fair to become one of the most important 
in the State.’ In another letter, he tells Randolph that 
he may do what he pleases with Troup and Smelt, two 
active Georgia politicians, ‘‘by condescension or brandy,”’ 
although he believed that neither was deficient in under- 
standing or honesty, and that both Harris and Spalding, 
two other active Georgia politicians, adored him.4 

Encouraged by Randolph’s reviving influence during the 
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second session of the Ninth Congress, Bryan wrote: ‘‘I 
find that you are getting ahead again; an easy matter to 
you, no flattery.”"* In one of his letters, he also mentioned 
the fact that Eppes had written to him in ‘becoming, 
nay, high terms” of Randolph; though at the same time 
expressing his regret that Randolph’s manners to him 
should be repulsive; and Bryan added that he wished that 
Randolph could be reconciled to him. ? 

The political features of these letters, however, are by 
no means the most interesting. One of them deals with 
the point of honor involved in the duel as if it were a sort 
of colic to be relieved only by a little blood-letting. 
Speaking of a wrathful conversation that he had had 
with an individual named Wright about the Yazoo Fraud, 
Bryan said: 


“T threw a tumbler at him, which hit him on the head. He 
returned, and, while my friends very kindly pinioned me, 
struck me twice in the face. You will oblige me by settling 
matters with him, or his friend, as soon as may be, in such a 
way as you know calculated to give me ease.’’3 


Bryan was not slow, however, to make amends for one 
of his rash outbreaks. He was no mere rixator de lana 
caprina. Among the Bryan manuscripts is a letter to 
some one in which he refers to a fracas into which he had 
been drawn at Louisville, Georgia, in these contrite terms: 
“You may suppose, Sir, that I am pleased with the issue 
of this affair. I solemnly assure you I am not. I am 
ashamed of the beginning, ashamed of the consequences 
and ashamed of the end.’’4 Pleasingly contrasted with 
this violent explosion of ill-regulated temper, are the 
revelations of Bryan’s devoted affection for Randolph, 
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and his own family, and for plantation life in Georgia, 
which we find in his letters to Randolph. ‘Adieu, dear 
misanthrope, I am going to Delia,” are the concluding 
words of one of them.t ‘‘God bless you, you have many 
friends here, none of which love you more than Joseph 
Bryan,”’ are those of another.’ 

One of the desires of Bryan’s heart was that Randolph 
should pay him another visit: 


“You are much beloved in this State,’’ he wrote, ‘“‘and I 
wish you could come among us. Remember your promise to 
visit me in May. You must lay your hands on my son and 
yours before I die. Call him what you please, so you bless 
him. My little Georgia thrives apace. I have inherited 
about 40 negroes since November, and, if you will come out 
and say the word, ‘I want them,’ they are yours. God bless 
you. Randolph can say godfather.’’3 


Indeed, Bryan rarely wrote a letter to Randolph in 
which he did not have something to say about Randolph’s 
godson. A request from Randolph that he might be the 
godfather of the child provoked these characteristic 
comments: 


“Tf you are godfather to anything of the name of Bryan, I 
fear you will have more sin to answer for than was packed on 
the back of Christian in The Pilgrim's Progress. I take the 
request to be a further proof of your friendship, and, if the 
poor soul is to enter at all into the pale of Grace, I will attend 
to its’’4 


A few weeks later, he wrote to Randolph: 


““My boy, as he increases in age, increases in beauty. He 
has fine blue eyes, fair complexion and hair darker than yours. 
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His mother thinks him a finished performance. As to me, I 
say no more than what is above written. I wish he may 
possess the talent and virtues of his future godfather. ’’* 


Another letter pronounces the child truly a cherub.? 
In still another, Bryan writes: ‘‘Citizen Randolph is 
making a terrible racket in the room, dressed in a scarlet 
frock and check apron.”’3 And in yet another, he fears 
that Randolph’s godson would need a dozen godfathers 
to keep him from sinning; for a more mischievous child, 
he said, never was born, nor one more obstinate.’ Later 
on, he wrote to Randolph that his protégé was as saucy as 
need be, spelt in two syllables and was as active as a cat, 
but that the writer’s son, Tom, was worth two of him.5 
This letter was written some months after a preceding 
one in which Randolph had been informed that his godson 
had as much spirit in embryo as his godfather, and that, 
a few minutes before, he had thrown a large piece of 
lightwood at his father, believing that the latter was 
hurting his mother. ° 

Many are the playful references in Bryan’s letters to 
the help that Randolph had given him in his courtship 
of Delia. After telling him in one letter that, if he would 
pay him a visit, he would find lamb, veal, fish, terrapin, and 
laughter in abundance, would literally kill poor Spalding 
with joy, and make the midriffs of Houston and Bailey, 
as well as those of his other friends, quiver with ecstasy, 


Bryan said: 


“Tt is worth the ride to see Randolph, who, taken altogether, 
is nearly as much your son as mine. You courted for me, 
recommended me to the papa, and he bears your name, to say 
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nothing of the holy rite which is to place his hopes of eternal 
salvation on the moral lessons you will give him.’’* 


In the succeeding year, he refers to Delia again: 


“You send your love to Delia by every letter, and, faith, I 
begin to think she loves you more than she ought to do, con- 
sidering some things before marriage. She says that, if you 
are worth 2 pence, you ought to come. I move to amend by 
striking out two pence and inserting one hundred dollars.’’? 


At home, all the interests, joys,and sorrows of Bryan 
were those of a typical Southern planter. His place of 
residence was, of course, very malarious, and Randolph 
observed on one occasion that, in his references to the 
health of his family and himself, he always spoke of ‘“‘the 
fever’’ as if he had taken out a patent on it. In one 
letter to Randolph, he says that he has nearly 100 bags 
of cotton on hand, commonly worth $10,000, after having 
disposed of one-third of his crop to advantage; but that, 
owing to the embargo, this residue was worth little more 
than nothing.4 In another letter, he says: ‘I am a 
planter and nothing else. All my faculties are employed 
by grass, bugs, rains, dry weather, etc.’’5 At times, he was 
in debt, as most Southern planters, no matter how much 
their lands and negroes might increase, were likely to 
be. In 1812, he wrote to Randolph that he believed 
that he might with safety assert that he was ‘‘ worth 
nearly twice as much property” at that time as he had 
possessed when he married°; but, struggle as he might, he 
found himself face to face occasionally with the necessity 
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of selling some of his land and negroes. In one of his 
letters, he wrote: 


“However, I am in truth a very rich man, could I bear the 
idea of selling land and negroes. This I shall do, however my 
feelings may be injured, next winter, if something out of the 
common course does not happen. Were cotton to rise to the 
usual price, and no curse of the elements or caterpillars molest 
me, I could be all right.’’? 


On another occasion, he sums up pithily in his own 
case the lot of most Southern planters, even the richest: 
“T have little money, but plenty of everything else.’’? 

The whinny of the horse, it is hardly necessary to say, 
runs through Bryan’s letters. In one of them, he tells 
Randolph that he is about to purchase an imported 
stallion, ‘‘a grandson of Rockingham”’ and that he had 
purchased a mare impregnated by Bedford.’ In another 
letter, he notes that Randolph still has “‘a little love for 
the smack of the whip,’’ and then follow some observa- 
tions on Hyperion, his ‘poor friend Roanoke,” ‘‘old 
Jacobin,’’ and Randolph’s colt out of his imported mare 
by Dragon, which were doubtless very interesting to 
Randolph at the time, but have become a little passé with 
the lapse of £14 years.‘ . 

After reading the following letter from Randolph to 
Bryan, our regret that almost all of his letters to Bryan 
should have been destroyed receives a new edge: 


“Tf you had been ‘like other men,’ our friendship, perhaps, 
had never existed; or, what is more probable, it would have 
terminated long ago. It was because I thought you ‘made 
of different materials’ from the rest of the world that I first 
attached myself so strongly to you. Your mention, however, 
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of the price of the chair smells strongly of the pomps and 
vanities of this wicked life, which you, or your godfathers for 
you, have long since solemnly renounced. It is as if you were 
not only as other men, but our connection a mere dirty traffic 
of interest, or convenience, instead of being what it really is, 
the offspring of pure and disinterested attachment. I did 
not oppose your purchasing Meade’s carriage, in order to 
sell you mine, but from considerations of the inconvenience 
he might feel. I hope, therefore, to hear no more about the 
price of my chair. Ona fair settlement of our accounts, were 
such a thing practicable, I believe I should fall more than its 
value in your debt. I returned home yesterday after a week’s 
absence. I was summoned on the federal grand jury, which 
gave me an opportunity of being acquainted with the mys- 
teries of the celebrated Logwood [the forger] a gentleman of 
great ingenuity and address, who has kindly undertaken to 
supply the deficiency of our circulating medium. 

“T took Petersburg in my way home, where I saw Meade, 
who is at length settled there. He isin bad health, threatened 
with a return of his old complaint in the breast, and worse 
spirits. He spoke of you with the warmest affection. Ryland 
Randolph, too, has returned, much benefited by his trip to 
New York. For Heaven’s sake, make haste and put old 
Archer’s advice into execution, that you may return once 
more among Us. I have not shewn you half my friends, and 
the few neighbors I have were buried in professional business 
when you were here. Apropos of returning. A letter from 
Forman, dated Rose Hill, 25 April, 1804, Extract: ‘Delia 
returned home last week from Chestertown; she is quite well 
and in good spirits.’ If the fascinating spell of her name 
does not bring you northward, I shall begin to think you a 
faint-hearted fellow, who will never win a fair lady, unless the 
proverbial wisdom of our nurses and grandmothers should 
prove sheer nonsense, which I am by no means inclined to 
believe, at least in relation to female concerns. Besides, you 
seem to have entered into the spirt of racing, and will be able to 
hold as learned a discourse on blood, bone, speed and bottom, 
as the major, or myself, before the winter. Therefore, dis- 
patch your worldly concerns, and attend to the spiritual. 
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Congress meets on ‘the first of November, and, in despite of 
‘bad accommodations, worse roads, extravagant bills,’ yea 
and even of ‘drunken society,’ you must take this house in 
your way to Washington. If this was a case that admitted 
of argument, I would ask whether, if Congress sat on Cape 
Florida (as I wish they did), you would suffer me to go by 
water to Augustine and pass you by as if I were a Pharisee 
or a Levite (which I am not) and you a publican and sinner 
(which you are). Yes, a publican who entertains all comers 
gratis. I therefore signify to you my pleasure that you appear 
here accordingly. By the way, how you found the road expen- 
sive, where I have never been able to get rid of more than 
three dollars in twenty-four hours, I know not, or rather I do 
know. -I have very little propensity to a rigid economy 
myself, but I never paid more than 15 or 20 cents for crossing 
Staunton River, where you generously gave six dollars. I 
have no doubt that expresses were instantly dispatched to let 
all persons concerned know that a rich Georgian Nabob, with 
pockets more distended than his cotton bags, was on the road. 
You say yourself that you are a little purse-proud, and those, 
who are so but a little, pay for it a great deal. Now as 20 : 600 

:: your expenses : to mine, and, as I disbursed about three 
dollars a day, you must have expended ninety. So says the 
rule of three. You had need to travel at a pretty rapid rate 
under such circumstances. ’’? 


Other intimate friends of Randolph in the earlier stages 
of his career were Joseph H. Nicholson; Joseph C. Clay; 
James W. Garnett; and Nathaniel Macon, all of whom 
served in the lower House with him. It was doubtless 
through Nicholson that Randolph first became acquainted 
with Delia and her father, General Forman. ‘“‘Bryan 
was so kind as to give me his company for some time on 
his way to Georgia,” Randolph wrote to Nicholson, 
before Delia became Bryan’s wife. ‘‘Anda most pleasant 
time it was. Do you see his Dulcinea frequently? She 
is a charming woman, and deserves such a worthy fellow 
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as my friend, which is what I would not venture to say to 
all the ladies whom I have seen.’’* Subsequent to Delia's 
marriage, he wrote to the same friend: 


“T have late letters from Rodney and Bryan. They are 
both well, and the last is happy with his little piquant wife as 
heart could desire. She is, indeed, a charming woman and, 
for her sake, I regret extremely the breach with her father. 
Pray let me know if-there is any prospect that my friend, the 
Major, will at last acquit himself with credit in this business. ”’? 


Just what the cause of this breach was is not entirely 
clear. Perhaps, it was because General Forman was 
averse to having his daughter live at such a great distance 
from him. At any rate, we know that he offered to give 
Bryan a life estate in his country-seat on the Eastern 
Shore of Maryland, called ‘‘Rose Hill,’’ if he would become 
a resident of Maryland. Perhaps, it was because the 
General tied his purse strings into too hard a knot. 


“Speaking of the papa,’ Bryan declared in one of his letters 
to Randolph, when he anticipated a visit from his father-in- 
law, “‘I request that, in case he passes through Washington, 
and sees you, you will treat him in a friendly way—if the 
contrary, he will be apt to suppose your conduct the conse- 
quence of impressions stamped by myself. He is coming too 
fast. Heis a queer mortal; but after all Iam ata loss to know 
whether he is resolved to do right or wrong. I suspect the 
former. As to the property, old men seldom like to part with 
any; besides it may not suit him at this time.’’3 


Whatever the origin of the breach was, Randolph soon 
noted that General Forman kept aloof from him, and the 
relations between the General and Bryan were never 
cordial. But, like a good daughter, Delia made a per- 
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sistent point of being reconciled to her father, and formed 
a cordial regard for his second wife, who may, after all, 
have supplied the ferment that stirred up the whole 
trouble. 

Many of the observations made by Randolph in his 
letters to Nicholson on the course of political events have 
already been laid before the reader. Others are worthy 
of mention, especially those in which Randolph com- 
municated to Nicholson the feelings with which he had 
been inspired by the efforts of Samuel Smith and his 
brother, Robert Smith, of Maryland, ‘‘the Lords Balti- 
more’’ of Maryland politics, as they were called, and their 
fellow conspirators, to drive Albert Gallatin out of the 
office of Secretary of the Treasury. During the admin- 
istration of Madison, the group became known to Ran- 
dolph, Macon, and their friends as ‘‘the invisibles,”’ 
because of the secret manner in which their machinations 
were conducted. Speaking of the Smiths in one of his 
letters to Nicholson, Randolph said: 


“The doughty General is vulnerable at all points, (a) and 
his plausible brother not much better defended. The first 
has condemned in terms of unqualified reprobation the general 
measures pursued by the administration, and lamented that 
such was the public infatuation that no man could take a 
position against it without destroying himself and injuring 
the cause which he attempted to serve; with much more to 
the same tune. I called some time since at the Navy Office 
to ask an explanation of certain items of the estimates for 
this year. The Secretary called up his Chief Clerk, who 
knew very little more of the business than his master. I 
propounded a question to the Head of the Department; he 
turned to the clerk, like a boy who cannot say his lesson, and 
with imploring countenance beseeches aid. The clerk, with 
much assurance, gabbled out some commonplace jargon, 
which I would not take for sterling. An explanation was 
required, and both were dumb. This pantomime was re- 
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peated at every new item, until, disgusted and ashamed of the 
degraded situation of the principal, I took leave without 
pursuing the subject, seeing that my object could not be 
attained. There was not one single question relating to the 
Department that the Secretary could answer.’’* 


For a time, all intercourse between Gallatin and Ran- 
dolph ended, though Randolph never ceased to entertain 
a high degree of admiration for Gallatin’s ability and 
usefulness. (a) 


‘Like yourself,’ he wrote to Nicholson, ‘‘I have no com- 
munication with the great folks. Gallatin used formerly to 
write to me, but of late our intercourse has dropped. I think 
it is more than two years since I was in his house. How this 
has happened I can’t tell, or rather I can, for I have not been 
invited there. As to the rest, they were not worth cultivat- 
ing.” 


It was in this letter that in his witty way, after express- 
ing the opinion that the Jefferson Administration would 
be as supine under the Chesapeake outrage as it had been 
under previous outrages, Randolph said: 


‘“‘T should not be surprised, however, if the Drone or Humble 
Bee (the Wasp has sailed already) should be dispatched with 
two millions (this is our standing first bid) to purchase Nova 
Scotia; and then we might go to war in peace and quiet to 
ascertain its boundaries. ’’? 


Afterwards, the Smith faction, reinforced by Wm. B. 
Giles, harassed Gallatin and the administration of Madi- 
son so successfully that Randolph declared in a letter to 
Nicholson that Madison was President de jure only. 


‘Who exercises the office de facto,” he said, ‘‘I know not; 
but it seems agreed on all hands that ‘there is something be- 
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hind the throne greater than the throne itself.’ I cannot 
help differing with you respecting ———— ’s [Gallatin’s] 
resignation. If his principal will not support him by his 
influence against the cabal in the ministry itself, as well as out 
of it, a sense of self-respect, it would seem to me, ought to 
impel him to retire from a situation where, with a tremendous 
responsibility, he is utterly destitute of power. Our cabinet 
presents a novel spectacle in the political world, divided 
against itself, and the most deadly animosity raging between 
its principal members. What can come of it but confusion, 
mischief and ruin.’’* 


Three days later, Randolph was reduced to such a 
state of despair that the whole world seemed black: 


“T am not convinced by your representations respecting 

, altho they are not without weight. Surely it 
would not be difficult to point out to the President the impos- 
sibility of conducting the affairs of the Government with such 
a counteraction in the very Cabinet itself without assuming 
anything like a disposition to dictate. Things as they are 
cannot go on much longer. The Administration are now in 
fact aground—at the pitch of a tide, and a high tide too: 
nothing then remains but to lighten the ship, which a dead 
calm has hitherto kept from going to pieces. If the Cabal 
succeed in their present projects; and I see nothing but 
promptitude and decision that can prevent it; the nation is 
undone. The state of affairs for some time past has been 
highly favorable to their views, which at this very moment 
are more flattering than ever. I am satisfied that Mr. G, 
[Gallatin], by a timely resistance to their schemes, might have 
defeated them, and rendered the whole Cabal as impotent 
as nature would seem to have intended them to be, for in 
point of ability (capacity for intrigue excepted) they are 
utterly contemptible and insignificant. I do assure you, my 
friend, that I cannot contemplate the present condition of the 
country without the gloomiest presages. The signs of the 
times are of the most direful omen. The system cannot 
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continue (if system it may be called), and we seem rushing 
into one general dissolution of law and morals. Some Didius, 
I fear, is soon to become the purchaser of our Empire—but, 
in whatever manner it be effected, everything appears to 
announce the coming of a master. Thank God! I have no chil- 
dren; but I have those who are yet dear to me and the thought 
of their being hewers of wood and drawers of water—or what 
is worse, sycophants and time-servers, to the venal and corrupt 
wretches, that are to.be the future masters of this once free and 
happy land, fills me with the bitterest indignation. Would it 
not almost seem that man cannot be kept free: that his igno- 
rance, his cupidity, and his baseness will countervail the effects 
of the wisest institutions that disinterested patriotism can 
plan for his security and happiness?’’? 


The struggle between Gallatin and the Smith and Giles 
cabal finally came to absorb the attention of Randolph 
to an extent that he himself could hardly understand. 


“T could not learn, as I passed through Washington,’ he 
wrote to Nicholson later, ‘““how matters stood respecting G. 
andS. The general impression there was that S. would go out 
and that the Department of State would be offered to Monroe. 
I do, however, doubt whether Madison will be able to meet the 
shock of ‘The Aurora,’ ‘Whig,’ ‘Enquirer,’ ‘Boston Patriot,’ 
etc., etc., and it is highly probable that, beaten in detail 
by the superior activity and vigor of the S s, he may 
sink ultimately into their arms, and unquestionably will (in 
that case) receive the law from them. I know not why I 
should think so much on this subject, but it engrosses my 
waking and sleeping thoughts. ’’? 


As usual, Randolph was in the possession of authentic 
information. He was always a capital scout, and on one 
occasion declared that he had paid more for information 
than any public man of his time.? 
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Some of the weightiest comments made by him on 
contemporary politics were made in letters to Nicholson. 
Take, for example, the following letter in regard to the 
foreign relations of the United States in 1808: 


“Suspend your opinion until you see the joint letter of M. 
and [the] P. accompanying the rejected treaty. For some 
good reason, no doubt, the S. of S’s strictures on the treaty 
were first read (even before the treaty itself), to secure, I pre- 
sume, the first impression. Your surprise, I have no doubt, 
will equal mine when you hear that the P. peremptorily 
enjoined upon M. to connect with the demand for reparation 
of the outrage on the Chesapeake claims which he had a previous 
knowledge would not be conceded by G. B. even under the late 
ministry, thus shutting with his own hand the door of repara- 
tion to that insulting injury. As to G. B., I view her as the 
aggressor upon us, and as acting a part little short of madness, 
and yet I am convinced that the present crisis grows out of 
the proceedings of the session of 1805-6, and that our govern- 
ment does not wish to come to any accommodation with 
England for fear of the resentment of France. The rejection 
of the treaty was a fatal step, and exasperated the new min- 
istry as a slight upon the nation, altho’ I believe they were 
otherwise glad of it. 

“With you, I am clearly of the opinion that G. B. has not 
a shadow of right to require the withdrawal of the Proclama- 
tion (neither had France, in 1798 any right to expect a renewal 
of negotiations by a new mission from the U. S.), but, when 
we had gone as far as we had done, it was hardly worth while 
to go to war for the decimal fraction of a punctilio. The 
issuing of the Proclamation without any attempt to enforce 
respect to it was a weak measure. The withdrawal was of 
less consequence, inasmuch as it might have been laid on 
again in half an hour, in case the reparation proved insufficient. 
Besides, the declaration of G. B. that she disavowed the act, 
as unathorized by her, and that she was ready (by a special 
mission, suited to the solemnity of the occasion) to make 
reparation, was a complete saving of our honor. 

“T forgot to state that the note which proved so offensive to 
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our government appears to me (taking into consideration 
especially, the persons for whom it came) as a proof of 
Candor and Good Faith; thereby putting us on our 
guard; for surely, if no such caution had been given, the 
right to retaliate upon the French would not have been 
affected. 

“T send youan extract which will shew you how the business 
of impressment stood. Our right was reserved. G. B. engaged 
to forbear the exercise of that claimed by her, and stipulated 
that hereafter she would enter into a negotiation on the 
reserved right. Since writing the above, I have read Mr. 
Monroe’s letter to the S. of S. upon the subject of the rejected 
treaty in which all his objections are refuted in a most masterly 
style. If there is time for its operation, it will work prodigious 
eftects. a+ 


Not without interest too is this letter: 


‘As to politics, I have nothing to say. Like the sailor who 
was blown up at a theatre, I am wondering what trick they 
will play next. If some change be not wrought very soon, I 
shall be blown up in good earnest. Peter the Great, it seems, 
was a bungling barbarian. Instead of contenting himself 
with the navigation of his own Mississippi, the Volga, and 
establishing manufactories at Moscow, he plunged into a 
bloody war in order to procure an outlet thro’ the Baltic for 
the rude and bulky products of his country and an outlet for 
foreign manufacturers. In those days, the virtue of perpetual 
embargoes was unknown. It would be pleasant, if it were not 
sorrowful, to observe in what opposite direction the poor, 
plodding farmers of England and America are driven by the 
monied interest to attain the same end. England bleeds at 
every pore to force a vent for her manufactures, and we are 
cooped up to force a home consumption. Who is it that says 
that corruption is a proof of freedom, since arbitrary power 
has but to order and is obeyed? Pity that corruption should 
be too often the only proof of freedom. ’’? 


* Washington, March 8, 1808, Nicholson MSS., Libr. Cong, 
2 Bizarre, Aug. 15, 1809. 
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“War carried on by Giles and old Smilie and Willis 
Alston!” Randolph exclaimed scornfully on another 
occasion. “‘It must be against the pismires, for the 
pigmies and cranes, or the frogs and mice, would be too 
formidable antagonists. ’’! 

Nicholson died on Mar. 4. 1817, at the age of forty-nine, 
(a) and, at least, until Mar. 20 1812,? the intercourse 
between him and Randolph was of the most affectionate 
description. This was not because Randolph was not as 
candid with him as he was with everyone else. On one 
occasion he wrote to Nicholson in these frank terms: 


“T should be deficient in my duties to you were I to neglect 
to apprize you that your absence has excited observation and 
even censure. It has been remarked, I know not how truly, 
that you have not obtained from the House a dispensation 
from its duties. I hope you know me too well not to perceive 
at once the only motive which prompts this communication, 
and, although I fear that I am but little calculated to live 
forever in the palace of truth, I sincerely wish that, if the 
monster, called the world, shall ever take the trouble to scruti- 
nize my conduct, you will be good enough, when occasion 
offers, to apprize me of such parts of it as his sovereign pleasure 
may disapprove.’’$ 


As usual, when Randolph loved a friend, he loved 
Nicholson’s wife and children too, and many are the 
affectionate messages to her and them that we find 
scattered through his letters to her husband.‘ ‘“‘Give 
my love, yes, my love, to her and them,”’ was one of these 
messages.’ On another occasion, he referred to Mrs. 
Nicholson as Nicholson’s ‘“‘charming moiety.’’® 


1 Bizarre, Feb. 15, 1810, Id. 

2 Td. 

3 Jan. 1, 1801, Id. 

4 Bizarre, June 3, 1806, Id. 

s Richm., Oct. 12, 1805, Id. 

6 Letter to Nicholson, Bizarre, Oct, 23,1805, Beverley D. Tucker MSS. 
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Among the letters from Randolph to Nicholson, are 
two mysterious ones, written some three years apart, and 
yet both apparently inspired by the same circumstances. 
In the first, he wrote to Nicholson in these terms: 


“By you, I would be understood. Whether the herd of 
mankind comprehend me or not I care not. Yourself, the 
speaker and Bryan are of all the world alone acquainted with 
my real situation. 

“On that subject I have only to ask that you will preserve 
the same reserve that I have done. Do not misunderstand 
me, my good friend. I do not doubt your honor or discretion 
—far from it. But, on this subject, I am perhaps foolishly 
fastidious. 

““God bless you, my noble fellow. I shall ever hold you 
most dear to my heart.’’* 


In the second of the two letters, Randolph said: 


‘“Do you remember the event which some years ago pros- 
trated all my faculties and made a mere child of me. I am 
that very same child still. Ihave tried wine, company, business, 
everything within my reach to divert my mind from the 
subject, but haeret lethalis arundo.’’? 


To what event in the life of Randolph do these two 
letters refer? Doubtless to the rupture of his engagement 
to Maria Ward. 

It seems that Mrs. Nicholson, as well as her husband. 
was interested in finding a wife for Randolph; but this 
was early in his Congressional career. 


“T beg that you will make my compliments to Mrs. Nichol- 
son,’’ he wrote to Nicholson on one occasion, ‘‘and tell her 
that the happiness which she has allotted to me is too great I 
fear to be realized. It is not my good fortune to obtain that 


t Monday, Mar. 4, 1805, Nicholson MSS. 
2 Bizarre, May 27, 1808, Id. 
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title to her esteem which the possession of an amiable woman 
can never fail to confer.’’! 


In the same letter, there is a touch of the conservative 
sentiment which was such a marked feature of Randolph’s 
character: 


“I am sorry,” he said, ‘“‘that you have demolished the old 
house, because I fear that you are about to enter upon a scene 
of greater trouble than you are aware of; and, moreover because 
I have a respect for all that is antique (with a few important 
exceptions). I would prefer dwelling in the mansion where 
I had passed my infancy, even were it ruinous, to the posses- 
sion of a palace,’’? 


When Nicholson sent in his resignation to Congress, 
Randolph was affected even to tears.3 

With the differences of opinion, aroused by the War of 
1812, the correspondence between the two friends came 
to an end, and a premonition of this result can be found in 
the following letter written by Randolph from Georgetown 
on Dec. 20, 1811: 


“‘T was highly gratified this evening to recognize among my 
letters your well known character—but really, my good friend 
—for I must indulge the frankness of my temper—I was not 
merely disappointed but mortified when I had broken the seal: 
mortified to find from the general air of your letter that you 
had been hurt at my last. Need I assure you that nothing 
was ever farther from my intention. Bear with me, I beseech 
you. Recollect that I stand in no common situation, and 
that he, who is beset with assassins of his character, and of 
his life too, must feel that it is no time for him to press himself 
upon his friends. It is in the sunshine of prosperity that I 
could intrude, nay force myself upon them. My dear friend, 
I never did nor ever will keep a ledgered account of courtesies 


t Aug. 12, 1800, Nicholson MSS. 
2 Thid. 
3H. of R. alias Bedlam, Apr. 10, 1806. 
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and visits and epistles with any man whom I esteem. But I 
did think that there was something in my letters from Roanoke 
that called for a reply—and, when I got your message from 
D. R. Williams, I told him to say to you (what I understood 
he had expressed) that you were two letters in my debt. Your 
letter has sunk the barometer of my spirits to a low ebb. It 
has not been very high of late. ‘Time and chance, which 
happen unto all men,’ have not left me out of their visitations. 
Unconnected, uxconsulted and betrayed, I still wage a feeble 
war against that horde of upstart patriots who are ruining our 
common country: but it requires an unceasing recurrence to 
the principles and motives, by which I am actuated, to sustain 
me in the unequal conflict; a conflict where more is to be 
apprehended from the barrenness of the country, from thirst 
and famine, than from the shafts of the Enemy.’’* 


Exactly how the estrangement of Nicholson from 
Randolph came about we are unable to say. We only 
know that the War of 1812 produced a passing coolness 
in the relations of Randolph and Macon as well as those 
of Randolph and Nicholson. ‘“‘I cannot account for the 
coldness with which you say he treated you, or his not 
staying at your house while in Baltimore,’’ Macon wrote 
to Nicholson of Randolph in 1815.7 On the other hand 
we find Randolph complaining in a letter to Dr. Dudley 
that Nicholson had not called upon him when he passed 
through Baltimore. (a) There is every reason to believe 
that no real termination of the friendship was ever effected 
and that, if the life of Nicholson had not been cut off when 
it was, the intercourse between him and Randolph would 
have been as completely renewed as that between Macon 
and Randolph was. We need no better confirmation of 
this assertion than a letter which Randolph wrote to his 
niece after the death of Nicholson: 


™ Georgetown, Dec. 20, 1811, Nicholson MSS., Libr. Cong. 
2 Feb. 1, 1815, Nicholson MSS., Libr. Cong. 
3 Baltimore, Oct. 13, 1814, Letters toa Y. R., 162. 
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“Mrs. Nicholson (the widow of Joseph H. N., late of our 
House) was here on a short visit to her sister,’’ he said, ‘‘and 
Mr. Frank Key pressed me to dine with her in Georgetown at 
his house—the farthest off of any in the place. It was one of 
those cases where it was impossible to decline the invitation. 
The consequences were in such weather unavoidable. I had 
known Mr. and Mrs. N. intimately many years ago. She 
was then young and affluent. At present, her circumstances 
are narrow, but she bears all her bereavement with a noble 
fortitude. She was very much affected at meeting me, and 
so was I also.’”’* (a) 


So far as we know, no letters from Randolph to Joseph 
Clay are in existence; but there can be no doubt that 
his relations with Clay were as affectionate as his relations 
with Nicholson. When he heard that Clay had been 
stricken with the illness which resulted in his death, he 
wrote to Dr. Dudley, who was then in Philadelphia: “I 
shall be on thorns until the arrival of the next mail’’;? 
and, a few days later, he wrote to Dr. Dudley: ‘‘I leave 
you to judge of the state of my feelings when I tell you 
that I rode 30 miles through the rain yesterday for the 
sake of hearing of Mr. Clay’s situation, and found no 
letter from you.’’ A few days more, and the afflicting 
intelligence reached Randolph, through Dr. Brocken- 
brough, that Clay was dead. 


“Tt” (Dr. Brockenbrough’s letter), he told Dudley, 
‘dropped from my hands as if I had touched a living firebrand. 
I cannot tell you what I feel. I could not, if I knew myself; 
but Ido not. Iam stupefied; I do not know what I am about. 
I will try and write again tomorrow. Say to Mrs. Clay what 
I could not say if I were with her; I could only wring her hand 
and mingle my tears with hers.’”4 


1 Washington, Feb. 14, 1823, Bryan MSS. 

2 Mr. Bruce’s, Halifax, Aug. 25, 1811, Letters toa Y. R., 98. 
3 Charlotte C. H., Sept. 2, 1811, Id., 99. 

4 Roanoke, Sept. 8, 1811, Id., 102. 
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In the Diary, the name of Clay is associated with these 
words: ‘‘Died Monday, July 26, 1811, ‘Quis desiderio sit 
modus tam cart capitis!’”’ 

But with no friend was Randolph on easier or more 
familiar terms than with James M. Garnett, of Essex 
County, Va., who was a member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives from 1805 to 1809, and one of his inflexible 
adherents. ‘‘Mine ancient,’’ Randolph fondly called him 
ina letter to Tazewell. Indeed so hearttelt and informal 
was the intercourse between Randolph and Garnett that 
it is for that very reason perhaps that the numerous letters 
from the former to the latter, which are still in existence, 
are not more important than they are. In other words, 
Randolph brought to his letters to Garnett a spontaneous, 
careless flow of feeling which, while very attractive so far 
as it goes, does not cover any considerable variety of 
topics. (a) Nothing, however, could be more affectionate 
than the terms in which the two friends address each 
other during the long period of their intimacy. 


“Our friendship,’’ Randolph wrote on one occasion, ‘‘com- 
menced soon after he took his seat in Congress, and has con- 
tinued uninterrupted by a single moment of coolness or alien- 
ation during three and twenty years, and very trying times, 
political and otherwise. I take a pride in naming this gentle- 
man among my steady, uniform and unwavering friends. In 
Congress he never said an unwise thing or gave a bad vote.’’? 


“One whom I love,” is the way in which Randolph 
described Garnett in a letter to Garnett himself. 3 

More like the love of a woman for a man or a woman, 
than of a man for a man was that which Randolph and 
Nathaniel Macon bore for each other. It began during 
the Sixth Congress, and never ended so long as they lived. 

™ Mar. 8, 1826, Littleton Waller Tazewell, Jr., MSS. 


2 Bouldin, 289 (note). 
3 Mar. 30, 1812, J. M. Garnett, Jr., MSS. 
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Indeed, as Randolph’s ancestors believed that the warrior 
still retained his favorite bow in the happy hunting 
grounds beyond the grave, so it costs us almost a struggle 
to realize that the life-long communion of spirit and con- 
viction which marked the lives of these two men could be 
dissolved even by death: ‘‘Jonathan did not love David 
more than I have Randolph,’’ Macon wrote to Nicholson 
during the brief period when he thought it possible that 
he might lose his friend and, when we remember that envy 
and jealousy are among the most general of all human 
passions, we cannot but find something uncommonly 
sweet and winning in the unfailing sympathy and admira- 
tion with which Macon drank in all of Randolph’s great 
oratorical displays. One of Randolph’s speeches on the 
Yazoo question he pronounced the most eloquent speech 
ever made within the walls of the House.‘ In their early 
lives, they were both devotees of the Arcadian Republican- 
ism which the first election of Jefferson to the Presidency 
was expected to establish. Later, after the political 
divergences, created by the War of 1812, had come to an 
end, they were again brought into harmonious fellowship 
by the State-Rights cause. The understanding between 
them became as perfect as it had ever been, and finally, 
when from advancing years and physical infirmity they 
were compelled to hug their fireside at Washington more 
closely than they had done in the past, they grew almost 
like a husband and wife, who have shared the same 
thoughts and feelings so long that, from the ties of habit, 
if nothing else, they are indispensable to each other. “‘I 
can’t read,”’ Randolph wrote to Dr. Brockenbrough in 
1827, ‘‘and my old friend’s cough is excited by talking; 
so we sit and look at the fire together, and once in half an 
hour some remark is made by one or the other.””? About 
a year later, he wrote to Dr. Brockenbrough: ‘“‘I go no- 
t A. of C., 1809-10, V. I, 735. 
2 Jan. 12, 1827, Garland, v. 2, 282. 
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where, and see nobody but Mr. Macon. He is so deaf 
that he picks up none of the floating small trash in the 
Senate, and I am hard put to it to make him hear my 
hoarse whispers.”"* It was during the same year that 
Randolph wrote to his niece of Macon: “He is as pure 
and upright a man as lives and the wisest, take him for 
all in all, that I ever knew. During a friendship of 30 
years, he has steadily gained upon my regard.’’? (a) 

In his will, executed in 1832, Randolph was still sure 
enough of himself, after making various specific bequests 
to Macon, to declare that he was ‘“‘the best, purest and 
wisest man”’ that he had ever known; and this declaration 
was but the last repetition of what he had over and over 
again said during the long years of their intercourse. 
That ‘‘warm-hearted and sound-headed’’ man, is his 
description of Macon on one occasion. 


“To him,’’ Randolph said on another occasion, ‘‘may be 
applied with more justice than to any man that I have ever 
known, not excepting Mr. Wickham, the maxim, nullum 
numen abest st sit Prudentia. Johns Hopkins’ assurance and 
Burr’s audacity combined could not have prevailed upon 
Macon to invite the latter to dine with him, especially with 
the Chief Justice for a guest. The best part of it is (ars est 
celare artem) that he seems to be almost indiscreet. It is but 


a seeming that gives ten-fold power to the effect of his cau- 
tion. ’’4 


Subsequently, after Randolph had left Congress forever, 
he wrote to Dr. Brockenbrough that he had just received 
two letters from Macon, “‘written evidently in fine spirits.”’ 
“The good old man,”’ he said, ‘‘is amusing himself with 
fox-hunting, but is by no means an inattentive or in- 
different observer of public affairs.’’s 

t Dec. 26, 1827, Id., 207. 

? Washington, Jan. 12, 1827, Bryan MSS. 3 Bouldin, 212. 


4 J. R. to Tazewell, Washington, Feb. 20, 1826, L. W. Tazewell, Jr., MSS. 
5’ Washington, Jan. 28, 1829, Mrs. Gilbert S. Meem MSS. 
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In another letter, the fact is brought to our attention 
that Macon, when fox-hunting, experienced some annoy- 
ance from the fact that his hounds had a way of deserting 
the sport and running off after wild turkeys. Despite age 
and domestic troubles, of which he had his full share, he 
hunted both foxes and deer until the last." 

Of the domestic troubles, we have an inkling in a shrewd 
observation of his prompted by these troubles which 
Randolph was in the habit of quoting. Moved by the 
burdens which had been imposed upon him by grand- 
children, who should have been taken care of by their 
own father, he called the attention of Randolph to the 
fact that men are the only grandfathers in the whole 
range of the animal creation who concern themselves 
about their grandchildren. 

It is an appropriate thing that the names of these two 
friends should have been blended in the name of 
“Randolph-Macon College’’; even though it has been 
hinted that the dual name of the institution owed its 
origin to a desire to propitiate the pecuniary favor of 
two of the most affluent planters in the Valley of the 
Roanoke. 

A very good summary of the character of Macon is to 
be found in a letter written to Hugh Blair Grigsby by 
Mark Alexander, of Mecklenburg County, who served in 
Congress with both Randolph and him. 


‘“Mr. Macon was a man of no literary attainments, being 
bred in the Revolution. He spoke but little in the latter part 
of his life, but always in plain language and to the purpose, 
with no pretension to eloquence; but no one ever left the 
Senate with a higher reputation for sound judgment and purity 
of character—a second George Mason. Mr. Randolph always 
spoke of him as the wisest man he ever knew.’’’ 


1J. R. toJ. R. Clay, Cronstadt, Sept. 7, 19, 1830, Clay MSS., Libr. 


Cong. 
2To Hugh Blair Grigsby, July 2, 1876, Herbert F. Hutcheson MSS. 
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Next to the effort of the philosopher Locke to establish 
an order of Caciques in South Carolina, we know few 
things of the sort more amusing than the coat of arms 
which Randolph designed for Macon when he was in 
London in 1830, and his comments on it in a letter to 
Macon: 


“What you say,’’ he said, ‘‘about ‘public debt and paper 
money and taxes to support their credit’ is both pithy and 
apropos—for I have made a coat of arms for you. The Feld, 
which is Or, is divided by a cross; Argent in each quarter is a 
tobacco plant; the Crest is a plant of Indian corn in full bear- 
ing—Motto ‘suum cuique,’ and over the crest—‘Hard Money.’ 
I had the tobacco topped to 8 leaves (4 plants to the lb.), but 
the painter and engraver made the stalk of corn so like a Cat 
Tail of our marshes, and the tobacco so like thistles that I 
cancelled the plate and ordered the tradesman to send me a 
drawing of each plant from a botanical work before he put 
the nextin hand. At first, lintended that the Field should be 
Gules emblematical of your red hand, but the gold was preferred 
in reference to both the mottoes; for, without hard money, 
interlopers will feed out of our corn crib and chew our tobacco. 
I wish they would take only what they can chew. I say ‘our,’ 
as one of us the people.’’* 


A close friend of both Randolph and Garnett was 
Richard Stanford, of North Carolina, who was a member 
of the House from 1797 to 1816. ‘‘Honest Dick,’’ Ran- 
dolph sometimes called him, and he was as sensible as he 
was honest, though apparently somewhat eccentric. 


“Neither of us, I believe,’’ Garnett wrote to Randolph 
immediately after Stanford’s death, ‘‘ever had or shall havea 
more sincere friend, both personally and politically, and the 
public never lost a more faithful, conscientious and zealous 
servant. His understanding was very far above the estimate 
commonly made of it; and we might say of him with truth 
what I have scarcely ever known a man of whom the same 

* London, Dec. 8, 1830, So. Lit. Mess., Nov. 1856, pp. 382—385. 
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could be asserted—that no one ever continued so long in 
public life less contaminated by its numerous temptations 
and corruption. In losing him, I literally feel as if I had lost 
a part of myself.’’* 


During Stanford’s last illness he was faithfully nursed 
by Randolph’s servant Jupiter, until he succumbed to his 
exhausting vigils, and became ill himself. During the 
last night of his friend’s existence, Randolph sat up with 
him until he died.2 Two weeks after Stanford’s death, 
saddened by it and the recent deaths or estrangement of 
other persons, who had been dear to him, Randolph wrote 
to Garnett in these terms: ‘‘Indeed, for the last fortnight 
(it is exactly that length of time since his melancholy and 
untimely end) I have been in a state of depression that 
disables me from thinking of anything except a sense of 
unhappiness which hangs heavy about my heart.’’3 
Stanford was one of the friends who clung to Randolph 
through all his political vicissitudes, without the slightest 
mutation of loyalty. ‘‘In him,” Randolph wrote to Dr. 
George Logan, ‘‘I lost the best political friend that I had 
left on the floor of Congress.” * 

And Dr. George Logan himself, who served in the 
Senate from 1801 to 1807, was also one of Randolph’s 
friends. He was a grandson of James Logan, the friend 
of William Penn and Benjamin Franklin, and resided at 
Stenton, the home of his ancestor near Philadelphia. 
When Randolph was in Philadelphia, in the winter of 
1814-1815, he more than once enjoyed the hospitality of 
this historic home, and to its master and mistress he was 
truly attached. Once, when sending Richard Ryland Ran- 
dolph a letter of introduction to Dr. Logan, he said: “You 
will find him and his lady two of the most amiable and well 


1 Apr. 19, 1816, Theodore Garnett MSS. 


2 Garland, v. 2, 85. 
3 Georgetown, April 23, 1816, Theodore Garnett MSS. 


4 Georgetown, Apr. 27, 1816. 
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informed people in the world. An excursion to Stenton 
will be an agreeable relaxation, as the spring advances. ’’* 

And now that we have been deflected from Washington 
to Stenton, we might add that Randolph had another 
warm friend in Pennsylvania in the person of David 
Parish, one of the wealthiest and most prominent citizens 
of Philadelphia. ‘‘He is a gentleman of great worth and 
intelligence,”’ is the judgment that he passed upon him 
in one of his letters to Dr. Dudley.» Both when Randolph 
stopped over in Philadelphia oa his way to Morrisania 
in 1814 and when he stopped over there on his return to 
Virginia, he was the recipient of much hospitable kindness 
at the hands of conspicuous Philadelphians; such as 
Parish, Dr. Nathaniel Chapman, a native of Virginia, 
and a Philadelphia physician of high repute; T. W. 
Francis, Dr. Logan and others. Parish had a home at 
Ogdensburg on the St. Lawrence as well as in Philadelphia, 
and, on one occasion, Randolph wrote to him playfully: 
““Save me an island in the St. Lawrence of about 300 acres. 
I mean actually to take a farm there and become one of 
your subjects.’’3 In the same letter, he told Parish that 
he would like to know whether his neighbor, Charles 
Kahn, had received a few twists of chewing tobacco which 
he had sent him for a Mr. Yard, and that he hoped that 
Parish himself had received his “‘ Virginian Champagne ’’— 
whatever that was; brandy or whiskey, we shrewdly 
suspect. 

It was when Randolph was in Philadelphia in the win- 
ter of 1814-1815 that he had a sharp encounter with the 
Abbé Correa, the Portugese Minister to the United States, 
who had been so incautious at dinner as to use language 
which Randolph construed into a reflection upon Virginia. 
On this occasion Randolph is supposed to have been rather 


t Georgetown, Mar. 17, 1816, Maine Hist. Soc. 
2 Letters toa Y. R., 118. 
3 Washington, Jan, 23, 1816, Beverley D. Tucker MSS. 
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worsted," with the result that, afterwards, when he called 
at the house in Washington of Walsh, the newspaper 
editor, with whom Correa lived, his penetrating voice 
was heard in the parlor by Mrs. Walsh saying to the 
servant at the door, ‘“‘ Mind that card is for Mr. Walsh. 
I do not call on Ministers who board out.’’? 

It was when Randolph was a guest of David Parish in 
1815 that George Ticknor met him for the first time, and 
received the impressions, as much the result of previous 
prejudice as of actual knowledge, which have come down 
to us in these words: 


“T dined today with Mr. Parish a banker and a man of 
fortune. He isa bachelor and lives ina style of great splendor. 
Everything at his table is of silver and this not for a single 
course or for a few persons, but through at least three courses 
for twenty. The meat and wines corresponded; the servants 
were in full livery with epaulets and the dining room was 
sumptuously furnished and hung with pictures of merit. But 
what was more to me than his table, or his fortune, John Ran- 
dolph is his guest for some weeks. The instant I entered the 
room my eyes rested on his lean and sallow physiognomy. 
He was sitting and seemed hardly larger or taller than a boy 
of 15. He rose to receive me as I was presented and towered 
half a foot above my own height. This disproportion arises 
from the singular deformity of his person. His head is small 
and until you approach him near enough to observe the pre- 
mature and unhealthy wrinkles that have furrowed his face, 
you would say that it was boyish, but as your eye turns towards 
his extremities everything seems to be unnaturally stretched 
and protracted. To his short and meagre body are attached 
long legs which instead of diminishing grow larger as they 
approach the floor until they end in a pair of feet broad and 
large, giving his whole person the appearance of a sort of 
pyramid. His arms are the counterfeit of his legs; they rise 
from small shoulders which seem hardly equal to the burden, 


t The Centenary of the Wistar Party, by Hampton L. Carson, 12. 
2 Life, etc., of Geo. Ticknor, v. 1, 16. 
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are drawn out to a disproportionate length above the elbow 
and to a still greater length below; and at last are terminated 
by a hand heavy enough to have given the supernatural blow 
to William of Deloraine, and by fingers which might have 
served as a model for those of the Goblin page. In his phys- 
iognomy there is little to please or satisfy except an eye which 
glances on all and rests on none. You observe, however, a 
mixture of the white man and the Indian, marks of both being 
apparent. His long straight hair is parted on the top and a 
portion hangs down on each side, while the rest is carelessly 
tied up behind and flows down his back. His voice is shrill 
and effeminate and occasionally broken by low tones which 
you hear from dwarfs and deformed people. He spoke to me 
of the hospitality he had found in Philadelphia and of the 
prospect of returning to a comfortless home with a feeling that 
brought me nearer to him for the moment and of the illness of 
his nephew Tudor and the hopes that it had blasted with a 
tenderness and melancholy which made me think better of his 
heart than I had before. At table he talked little, but ate and 
smoked a great deal.’’? 


Other Northern men, with whom Randolph was con- 
nected by a tie of genuine friendship were John Langdon, 
of New Hampshire, Josiah Quincy, and Rufus King. 

Langdon was President of Marache’s Club, where the 
members of Randolph’s mess boarded, when Congress 
was still sitting in Philadelphia; and for him Randolph 
cherished a high degree of respect and affection. 


“T subscribe to your opinion unequivocally of the North- 
eastern character,” he once wrote to Nicholson. “John 
Langdon yet redeems that people in my eyes. There is at 
least one righteous man amongst them, and, did we draw our 
opinions from a knowledge of their yeomanry, instead of that 
wretched sample of priests and pettifoggers who have con- 
trived to wriggle themselves to the surface, how different might 
be our estimate of their worth!’’? 


* Life, Letters & Journals of Geo. Ticknor, v. 1, 27. 
? Bizarre, Nov. 8, 1805, Nicholson MSS., Libr. Cong. 
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Some 15 months or so later, he wrote to Nicholson: 


“Since my last, I have had letters from Bryan and the old 
President of Marache’s. They both speak of you as you could 
wish. Mr. Langdon writes: ‘You say that our mutual friend, 
Judge Nicholson, is with you. Pray shake him by the hand 
for me. When I think of Marache’s Club (which I often do), 
immediately are presented to my view a Macon, a Nicholson 
and other worthy members, now employed in our country’s 
service, and in whose talents and integrity I have the fullest 
confidence. I should have the greatest happiness in taking 
you all by the hand.’ God bless the old veteran! If ever 
nature formed an honest man, he is one.’’? (a) 


Nothing but the old grating conflict of sectional aims 
and sympathies kept Randolph and Quincy from being 
the fastest of friends. The correspondence between them 
and the feelings, which were entertained about Randolph 
by Quincy’s sons, Edmund and Josiah, make it clear that 
the two men had a natural affinity for each other. The 
manner, in which they became friends, has been narrated 
by Quincy in these words: 


“T had no predilection for John Randolph, and liked not 
the idea of taking a man so fickle, wayward and overbearing 
as a sort of leader. However, I acceded to the policy of my 
friends during the first session, and was true to it. The first 
struggle was to get Macon of North Carolina, one of Ran- 
dolph’s friends, into the Speaker’s Chair, which was effected 
with some difficulty, to his great joy and the annoyance 
of the friends of the Administration. Macon immediately 
appointed Randolph chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means, for which place, had Jefferson’s friends been successful, 
they had selected Barnabas Bidwell, of Massachuestts. I 
was placed upon the same committee, which gave me an oppor- 
tunity of a personal acquaintance with Randolph, which re- 
sulted in as much intimacy as was practicable between me 
and a Southern man, haughty and wedded to Southern 
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supremacy, and who made no concealment of his want of 
general sympathy for Northern men and Northern interests. 
Towards me personally, his manners were polite in the extreme, 
and, during our whole political life, nothing ever occurred 
between us which was not of the most agreeable and friendly 
character. Our general views concerning Jefferson and his 
party were, for the most part, coincident, and in debate we 
seldom came in collision. ’’* 


Edmund Quincy tells us that it would be difficult to 
imagine two men more dissimilar in character and opinions 
than Randolph and Quincy were, and that yet the regard 
which they entertained for each other was a very real one. ? 

In the correspondence between them, it is clear enough 
that Randolph, though a slave-holder and an anti-Feder- 
alist, was disposed to bestow upon Quincy a measure of 
cordial friendship which the latter, with his sectional and 
partisan prejudices, was unable altogether to reciprocate. 
On one occasion, Mrs. Quincy asked her husband how it 
had happened that Randolph had referred, in a highly 
complimentary manner, to the speeches delivered by 
Harmanus Bleecker and James Emott, of New York, both 
Federalists, in a debate in the House, and yet had made 
no mention of his speech in the same debate. Quincy’s 
reply betrays some little amour propre. 


“As to his studied compliments to Bleecker and Emott, 
and his silence with regard to me, of which [Isaac P.] Davis 
spoke,” he replied, “I never troubled myself to inquire the 
reason, or noticed the fact, as I never deemed him either the 
dispenser of fame or the criterion of character. ’’3 


Randolph and he, Quincy further said, however, were 
upon friendly and confidential terms, as far as it was 
possible to be so with a man so wayward and versatile 

Life of Josiah Quincy, 94. 
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in his friendships and enmities as he had shown himself. 
Nor did Quincy fail to say that he had seen no evidence 
of any disposition on the part of Randolph not to do 
justice to him. If there was any, he was inclined to think 
that it was due to the fact that, next to the name of 
Timothy Pickering, his name was the most obnoxious to 
the Southern States. There was really no reason why 
this letter should have been colored by pique, for, in a 
second letter to his wife, Quincy, in touching upon the 
idea which she had formed that Randolph was inclined 
to be unjust to him, stated that he had said to Randolph 
the day before: ‘‘Randolph, have you any news from 
Virginia?’’; that Randolph had replied: ‘‘Yes!” very 
significantly, and had put into his hands a letter from a 
Mr. Leigh, a gentleman of distinction there, who, in 
acknowledging the receipt of a speech by Quincy from 
Randolph, had expressed himself upon it in a style very 
far too flattering for him to repeat; and that Randolph 
had evidently seemed gratified, although he did not say 
a word except, ‘That man’s opinion is worth something, 
Quincy.’’* 

But it was the kind attentions paid by Quincy to 
Tudor, when Tudor was at Cambridge, that implanted in 
Randolph’s breast a sentiment of lasting friendship for 
him. Not only did Quincy take Tudor on from Wash- 
ington to Cambridge, when the young man became a 
matriculate of that institution, but he secured for him the 
privilege of living in the home, and under the immediate 
eye, of President Kirkland.? He even undertook to keep 
up an oversight of Tudor’s pecuniary outlays—a task 
which proved by no means a sinecure; for while the boy 
was not irregular in his habits, and soon acquired the 
reputation of being a brilliant student, he was somewhat 
profuser in his expenditures, especially in the gratifi- 
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cation of what Joseph Bryan called the love for the 
smack of the whip, than his circumstances really war- 
ranted.’ 

Quincy has been the means of preserving for us some 
of the phrases in which Randolph had such a happy way 
of hitting off his ideas, however intemperate. Freedom 
of commerce and navigation was never advocated in 
more sweeping terms than it was by Randolph, if what 
Jacob Lewis told Quincy at a dinner party in New York 
about a conversation that had taken place between Ran- 
dolph and one of the Departmental Heads at. Washington 
is to be believed: 


‘‘He who carries away the produce of my plantation,”’ 
declared Randolph, ‘‘is like him who blacks my shoes; so long 
as he does it in the best manner, and at the cheapest rate, I 
employ him; but, if another will do either upon more advan- 
tageous terms, be he foreigner or native, the other must and 
ought to lose his employment.’’? 


Our thanks are also due to Quincy for bringing to our 
knowledge what was thought of Randolph by Sir Augustus 
Foster, the British Minister at Washington at the begin- 
ning of the War of 1812. 


“This, however, I will tell you,’’ Sir Augustus observed in a 
letter which he wrote to Quincy some six years after Ran- 
dolph’s death. ‘That I have a foible for your division of the 
country of Transatlantidis; that is, for New England, which 
I look upon as nearly as much superior to the districts south 
of the Susquehanna as old England is to Hungary or Sicily. 
Randolph once told me that slaves were necessary to form a 
gentleman; but Randolph knew little of Connecticut and 
Massachusetts, and would have made an excellent Russian 
nobleman. ’’3 


« Life of Quincy, 342. 
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When Quincy read these words, he doubtless did not 
forget those other words which Randolph had written to 
him a year or so after Sir Augustus had shaken the dust 
of Transatlantidis from his feet, and gone back to Eng- 
land: ‘“‘The curse of slavery, however,—an evil daily 
magnifying, great as it already is—embitters many a 
moment of the Virginian landholder who is not duller 
than the clod beneath his feet.’’? 

And, if he had ever heard what Randolph had said of 
Sir Augustus in a letter to Rufus King, we may be sure 
that he had not forgotten that. ‘‘It seems to me,”’ said 
Randolph, ‘‘that the various administrations of the British 
Government fell into the error of supposing that narrow 
instructions would cure the defect of narrow understand- 
ings when they sent us such men as Merry and Erskine 
and Foster, who, although a good fellow, was no Solomon, 
you know.’’? 

In the correspondence between Sir Augustus and Quincy 
we also find a very extraordinary tribute to the singular 
influence exerted in the House by Randolph’s peculiar 
methods of parliamentary warfare, which would have 
still more interest for us, if it had been accompanied by 
just a little fuller recognition of the fact that to Quincy, 
at any rate, Randolph’s relations were always those of 
heartfelt and sincere respect, and, so far as the mutual 
repulsions of their several environments would permit, 
of affection: 


‘‘Poor Randolph! America could well have spared a better 
man. Ina highly civilized state of society, and possessing a 
cultivated intellect, he had the temper and spirit of his savage 
ancestress, Pocahontas. His tomahawk was continually in 
his hand, and his scalping-knife ever hung at his side. His 
warfare was never of the regular, but always of the partisan, 
character. Enemies he could not destroy he never failed to 


tRichm., Mar. 22, 1814, Life of Quincy, 350. 
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cripple. Those he could not conquer, he was apt to leave 
skinned alive. Before his death, his eccentricities had become 
so great that he was thought by many to be deranged. But 
peace to his ashes. ’’* 


In addition to the letters written by Randolph to 
Quincy on political topics, from which we have made free 
extracts in a preceding chapter, there are two others of a 
different character, which we do not feel that we can pass 
over or even abridge, except slightly. The second of the 
two letters is the last that Quincy ever received from 
Randolph, and we agree with Edmund Quincy in thinking 
that its liveliness, wit and pathos make it a fit conclusion 
of their correspondence: 


(1) 

“Tt would require an essay to answer your inquiries; how- 
ever, I will try what can be done within the compass of a letter. 
Before the Revolution, the lower country of Virginia, pierced 
for more than a hundred miles from the seaboard by numerous 
bold and navigable rivers, was inhabited by a race of planters 
of English descent, who dwelt on their principal estates on the 
borders of these noble streams. The proprietors were gener- 
ally well educated,—some of them at the best schools of the 
mother country; the rest at William and Mary, then a semi- 
nary of learning under able classical masters. Their habita- 
tions and establishments, for the most part spacious and 
costly, in some instances displayed taste and elegance. They 
were the seats of hospitality. The possessors were gentlemen; 
better-bred men were not to be found in the British dominions. 
As yet party spirit was not. This fruitful source of mischief 
had not then poisoned society. Every door was open to those 
who maintained the appearance of gentlemen. Each planter 
might be said, almost without exaggeration, to have a harbor 
at his door. Here he shipped his crop (tobacco), mostly on 
his own account, to London, Bristol, or Glasgow, and from 
those ports received every article of luxury or necessity (not 
raised by himself) which his household and even his distant 
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quarters required. For these, a regular order was made out 
twice a year. You may guess at the state of things when a 
bill of exchange on London for half a crown was sometimes 
drawn to pay for a dinner at the ordinary. Dida lady want a 
jewel new-set, or a gentleman his watch cleaned, the trinket 
was sent home. Even now the old folks talk of ‘going home to 
England.’ 

“Free living, the war, docking entails (by one sweeping act 
of Assembly), but chiefly the statute of distributions, under- 
mined these old establishments. Bad agriculture, too, con- 
tributed its share. The soil of the country in question, except 
on the margin of the rivers, where it was excellent, is (originally) 
a light, generous loam upon a sand; once exhausted, it is dead. 
Rice never constituted an object of culture with us. The 
tide swamps—a mine of wealth in South Carolina—here pro- 
duce only miasma. You will find some good thoughts on this 
head, and on the decay of our agriculture generally in our 
friend J. T.’s (John Taylor, of Caroline) whimsical, but 
sensible, work, Avator. 

“Unlike you, we had a church to pull down, and its destruc- 
tion contributed to swell the general ruin. The temples of 
the living God were abandoned, the glebe sold, the University 
pillaged. The old mansions, where they have been spared by 
fire (the consequence of the poverty and carelessness of their 
present tenants), are fast falling to decay; the families, with a 
few exceptions, dispersed from St. Mary’s to St. Louis; such 
as remain here sunk into obscurity. They, whose fathers rode 
in coaches, and drank the choicest wines now ride on saddle- 
bags, and drink grog, when they can get it. What enterprise 
or capital there was in the country retired westward; and, in 
casting your eyes over the map of Virginia, you must look 
between the North Mountain and a line drawn through Peters- 
burg, Richmond and Alexandria for the population and wealth 
of the State. The western district is almost a wilderness. 
The eastern tract, from the falls of the great rivers to the 
shore of the Chesapeake,—the region above all others in 
United America the best adapted for commerce—becomes 
yearly more deserted. Deer and wild turkeys are nowhere 
so plentiful in Kentucky as near Williamsburg. J say, ‘the 
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shore of the Chesapeake,’ because our Eastern Shore (the two 
counties that lie beyond that bay) must be excluded from this 
description. There, the old Virginian character is yet (I am 
told) to be found in its greatest purity; although before the 
Revolution it was a poor, despised region. Here are the 
descendants of those men wh> gave an asylum to Sir W. Berk- 
eley during Bacon’s rebellion. The land, although thin, bears 
a good price, and is inhabited by a hospitable, unmixed people. 
On this, the western shore, land within two hours’ sail of Nor- 
folk may be bought for one-half the money which the same 
quality would command one hundred and fifty miles from 
tide-water. The present just, necessary, and glorious war has 
not, as you may suppose, served to enhance its price. Per- 
haps, after all, you may say that I reassert a fact, when asked 
for the cause. The country is certainly unhealthy; more so 
than formerly; but this is only one of the causes of its depopu- 
lation. Bears and panthers have within a few years made 
their appearance in the neighborhood of the Dragon and 
Dismal Swamps. 

“You are once more enjoying the ‘uda mobilibus pomaria 
rivis’ of Quincy. When you count over the olentis uxores 
marit (if the dignity of a merino will brook such an epithet), 
and reckon your lambs before yeaning, you are not likely to 
be interrupted by any unpleasant Transatlantic recollections. 
Do you know that you have written a letter of three pages 
without a syllable on the subject of ‘Foreign Relations’? 
This bespeaks the quiet of the heart within. You and I, whom 
the delators of the post-office are ready to swear they have 
detected in carrying on a treasonable correspondence, to be 
writing about ‘old times’ that ‘are changed’—‘old manners 
gone’—tobacco and wool! ... The smaller critics would 
perhaps remind me that Horace’s flock were of the hairy, or 
no-wool breed, and that they must have been goats. But that 
is by no means a necessary consequence. Did not Mr. Jeffer- 
son import sheep without wool (sent him, I presume, by some 
brother savant of the Academy of Lagado), and does Captain 
Lemuel Gulliver give us any reason to doubt that in point of 
antiquity that illustrious people flourished long before the 
age of Augustus? This valuable breed of sheep, although 
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destitute of wool, had a double allowance of horns,—there 
being four to each head, two of them projecting like the fabled 
unicorn’s. With these the ram actually tore out the entrails 
of a poor child in Washington, and killed it. (See Malthus 
on Population.) There is an apparent levity in this letter 
which is foreign to my real temper, at this moment especially. 
I do but mock myself. ‘It may deceive all hearts save that 
within.’ If you see Tudor, tell him his brother is better, much 
better )’!* 


(2) 


“Your letter was ‘right welcome unto me,’ as my favorite 
old English writers say or sing, but much more welcome was 
the bearer of it. Son of yours, even with far less claims from 
his own merit than this gentleman obviously possesses, shall 
never be shown the ‘cauld shoulther.’ I hope that you'll 
pardon my using the Waverley tongue, which I must fear bodes 
no good to the good old English aforesaid, and which I shall 
therefore leave to them that like it,—which I do not, out of 
its place,—and not always there. Inshort, I have not catched 
the literary ‘Scotch fiddle,’ and, in despite of Dr. Blair, do 
continue to believe that Swift and Addison understood their 
own mother tongue as well as any Sawney, “benorth tha’ 
Tweed.’ Nay, further, not having the fear of the Edinburgh 
Reviewers before my eyes, I do not esteem Sir Walter to be a 
poet, or the Rev. Dr. Chalmers a pulpit orator. But, as I do 
not admire Mr. Kean, I fear that my reputation for taste 
is, like my earthly tabernacle, in a hopeless state. 

‘The fuss made about that mountebank, who is the very 
fellow, although not ‘periwig-pated,’ that Shakespeare de- 
scribes, has, I confess, disgusted me not a little. What are we 
made of to take sides in the factions of the circus (green or 
blue), and to doat upon the professions of ‘feeling’ and ‘senti- 
ment’ and ‘broken-heartedness’ from the lips or pen of a 
fellow whose vocation it is to deal in those commodities, —who 
has a stock of them in his travelling pack, like an Irish fortune- 
hunter on a visit to a ‘young ladies’ seminary’ of learning, 
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anything but good? For my part, like Burchell in the Vicar 
of Wakefield, I say nothing but cry, ‘Fudge!’ 

‘‘By the common law, stage-players come under the descrip- 
tion and penalties of vagrants and sturdy beggars. To be 
sure, Shakespeare was on the stage, and Garrick and Siddons 
and Kemble were stage-players; but, you know, excepiio probat 
regulam. 

‘‘T did not (when I began) intend to have turned the page, 
but must do it to say that the stage comes emphatically under 
Lord Byron’s sweeping ban and anathema against the world, as 


‘One wide den of thieves, or—what you will.’ 


“My right hand has forgot its cunning. With great respect 
and every good wish to you and yours, I am, dear sir, your 
obedient servant, JOHN RANDOLPH of Roanoke.”’ 


“PS. I often think on Auld Lang Syne (more Scotch). 
Though ‘seas between us broad have rolled’ since those days, I 
have a perfect recollection of most of them. I can see you 
now just as you were when a certain great man that now is was 
beginning to be; but why revive what is better forgot? One 
thing, however, I will revive (what I shall never forget), your 
kindness to my poor boy,—‘the last of the family’—for I am 
nothing; it will soon be utterly extinct. He lies in Chelten- 
ham graveyard. I bought the ground. I need not say that it 
was my first pilgrimage in England. As you go from the Town 
to the Spring, he lies on the right hand . . . of the pathway 
through the churchyard, leaving the church on your left.’’! 


Strange as the fact may seem, Randolph not only 
acquired a friendly footing with Quincy, but even with 
such a rabid Federalist as Timothy Pickering. In one of 
his letters to his wife, written about the time of the Com- 
pensation Bill, Pickering said: ‘‘Mr. Randolph is the 
most uncommon man I ever knew. He has learning, 
sagacity, and a vivid imagination, with an extraordinary 
memory.”’ Notwithstanding his discursiveness, he was 
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listened to with attention, Pickering further said, ‘“‘because 
there are some profound thoughts, some bitirg satire, 
and some strokes of humor throughout his discourses.”? 
So truly cordial did the intercourse between Pickering 
and Randolph become that Pickering presented Randolph 
with a proof impression of his profile drawn by Saint 
Mémin, and a copy of an engraving of his portrait which 
had just been taken in New York by Waldo, and received 
in turn from Randolph the last copy that he had of an 
engraving which had been taken of his miniature 
painted by Wood in 1809.2, Far more valuable, doubt- 
less, to Pickering than his gift was the tribute paid to 
him by Randolph in a speech delivered in the House on 
Fan. 30; Lol 


““No man in the United States,’’ Randolph said, ‘‘has been 
more misunderstood, no man more reviled, and that is a bold 
declaration for me to make, than Alexander Hamilton, unless, 
perhaps, my friend, the venerable member from Massachusetts, 
who generally sits in that seat (pointing to the seat generally 
occupied by Colonel Pickering), and whom, whatever may be 
said of him, all will allow to bean honest man. The other day, 
when on the compensation question, he was speaking of his 
own situation, when his voice faltered and his eyes filled at the 
mention of his own poverty, I thought I would have given the 
treasures of Dives himself for his feelings at that moment; for 
his poverty, Mr. Speaker, was not the consequence of idleness, 
extravagance or luxury, nor of the gambling spirit of specu- 
lation. It was honorable poverty after a life spent in a 
laborious service, and in the highest offices of trust under 
Government, during the war of Independence as well as under 
the present constitution. Sir, I have not much, although it 
would be grave affectation in me to plead poverty; whatever 
I have, such as it is, I would freely give to the venerable gentle- 
man, if he will accept it, to have it said over my grave, as it 
may be said with truth over his, ‘Here lies the man who was 
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favored with the confidence of Washington and the enmity of 
his successor.’’* (a) 


It is not easy to speak of Quincy in connection with 
Randolph without also speaking of Harmanus Bleecker, 
who served in the House trom 1811 to 1813, and was 
appointed by Van Buren in 1839 Chargé d’Affaires at the 
Hague, where, when he was first presented at Court, his 
Dutch, derived from the classic models of Dutch Litera- 
ture, won this remarkable compliment from the King of 
Holland: ‘‘Sir, you speak better Dutch than we doin 
Holland.”’? After Bleecker and Quincy were thrown 
together in the House, they became intimate friends, and 
to such a degree was the good opinion, in which Bleecker 
was held by Quincy, shared by Randolph that, on one 
occasion, the latter wrote to Quincy: ‘‘ Bleecker is, indeed, 
all that you say of him and more.” Many letters passed 
between Randolph and Bleecker, a considerable number 
of which we have reason to believe are still in existence, 
but, after the most diligent inquiry, we have been unable 
to obtain access to them. <A portrait of Randolph, be- 
queathed by Bleecker to the State of Virginia, is one of the 
most attractive of all the portraits that were ever taken of 
him. 

And, before leaving the State of New York, we should 
also mention the fact that for few men in public life did 
Randolph cherish a profounder respect, or a more cordial 
regard, than he did for Rufus King. He spent the evening 
with King at Jamaica, on Long Island, after the famous 
race between Eclipse and Henry, and his favorable opinion 
of him was so much strengthened by this incident that, 
in referring to the debates on the Missouri Compromise, 
in which King had won such conspicuous distinction, he 
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said: ‘Ah, sir! only for that unfortunate vote on the 
Missouri Question, he would be our man for the Presi- 
dency. He is, Sir, a genuine English gentleman of the 
old school, just the right man for these degenerate times: 
but, alas! it cannot be.”' In Washington, King and 
Randolph were often the recipients of social civilities at 
each other’s hands; and, at Randolph’s request, King 
seems to have had his portrait painted by Wood for Ran- 
dolph. The letter, written by Randolph to King on this 
subject, is a good example of the profound deference with 
which King, who was a much older man than Randolph, 
was always treated by him, both because of the difference 
in their ages and because of the admiration which Ran- 
dolph entertained for his character and abilities: 


“If my memory does not deceive me,” Randolph said, “you 
made me a sort of promise last winter to give Mr. Wood a 
sitting for me. Will you pardon the reminding you of this 
engagement by one who is too sensible of the kindness he re- 
ceived from you not to wish for a memorial of him by whom it 
was shown. Your portrait will make a most suitable compan- 
ion for that of the Chief Justice, who was good enough to sit 
for me; and I mention this to show you that you will not be in 
company that should disgrace you. 

“On public affairs I dare not touch lest I should subject 
myself to the imputation cast on the coxcomb who presumed to 
address Hannibal on the art of war. 

‘Wishing you an agreeable session of Congress, I am, with 
the most profound respect, dear sir, your obliged and obedient 
servant, JoHN RANDOLPH of Roanoke.’’? 


In another letter, Randolph asked King to order a lot 
of apple, peach, pear, plum, cherry, nectarine and apricot 
trees for him from two nurserymen in King’s neighbor- 
hood, named Prince; and also some rare evergreens. This 
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is all commonplace enough, but when was such a simple 
request ever more gracefully introduced: 


‘“My letters,’ he said, ‘although they have been neither 
prolix nor numerous, may perhaps remind you of the parody 
humorously ascribed to Lord Mount Morris, in the once 
famous probationary Ode of the Rolliad. Our intercourse has 
been, indeed, on terms of ‘Hibernian reciprocity.’ A favor is 
asked, and not only graciously accorded, but enhanced by the 
very valuable information, which it is kindly as well as oblig- 
ingly made the occasion of communicating to one no longer in 
the world, or connected with affairs, or with public men, (even 
by relations of hostility). But you, my dear Sir, have too long 
and deep experience of man and his nature not to know that 
this is the very way in which a ‘pauvre honteux’ may be con- 
verted into a sturdy beggar. To release you however from 
my importunity, let me cut short my tale.’’* 


The fruit trees produced some palatable fruit for us too 
in the form of another letter from Randolph to King, in 
which they are mentioned: 


“‘On my return home, a few days ago from the falls of the 
Roanoke,” Randolph said, ‘I was most agreeably saluted by 
your letter of the 20th of October, which arrived a few minutes 
before me. The desire to thank you for it, to express some- 
what of my sense of your kindness (I can find no other word), 
and to keep myself alive in the memory of one, who has dis- 
tinguished me by attentions that I can never forget, dictate 
this reply; for I can readily conceive, having in such matters 
‘some shallow spirit of judgment,’ that, immersed as you are in 
affairs, you could most readily dispense with letters of compli- 
ment, written sometimes out of mere idleness, but oftener from 
sheer vanity; as silly people pester great folks with cards, 
taking care to make a prompt display of such as they may 
receive from the aforesaid great folks, and with equal care 
keeping out of sight the names of humbler visitors. But, 
indeed, I do myself injustice to term mine letters of compli- 
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ment. They are something better in design, altho’ they may 
be worse in execution. 

“TI have ofttimes thought it a weakness in Government to 
restrain their envoys &c. within such narrow limits as their 
instructions commonly afford. Sure I am that, in private life, 
this mode of management will not do. If they would be more 
particular in selecting the agent, and less so in drawing the 
instructions, I am inclined to think matters would go on better. 
This jealousy must arise from a fear that the foreign court will 
gain over the Minister, or from that ridiculous passion ‘for too 
much regulation’, against which a certain acquaintance of ours 
declaims in his writings, whilst his practice affords only ex- 
amples to the contrary. It is the misfortune of this ‘illustrious 
man’ that his public conduct should invariably run counter to 
his avowed principles. This itch for regulating everything, 
this passion for details is one of those weaknesses, from which 
great minds are not always exempt, in which little ones can 
always imitate them. The great Frederic was not entirely free 
from this infirmity; and I have been sometimes led to think 
that [when] Paul of Russia was regulating knee-buckles and 
shoe-ties, and Mr. Jefferson every detail of the streets and 
public buildings at Washington, from the ornaments of the 
Senate Chamber to the cells in the county jail, each flattered 
himself that he was walking in the footsteps of Frederic, , 
because that wise man chose occastonally to play the fool. . . . 

‘After this tirade on the subject of instructions, give me 
leave to say that I should not have presumed to fetter Mr. 
King with any; neither did I intend it, for I thought the 
Princes, whose rival advertisements have stared me in the face 
this twelve month, were your only nursery-men, &c. ... It 
gives me great satisfaction to hear that Mrs. King’s health will 
enable her to accompany you to Washington; where, after all, 
I suspect, is the best winter society on this continent. I wish 
you both a pleasant season and should be pleased to enjoy 
the pleasure of joining some of your parties this winter; but I 
have been gadding abroad all Autumn and must look, or 
pretend to look, a little at affairs at home. 

““On my excursion to the falls of Roanoke, I fell in with 
Macon, whom you will shortly see. His conversation put me 
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in mind of public measures which had long since gone out of my 
mind, but I did not pick up enough from him to enable me to 
add a line upon their subject; under such circumstances, I am 
not without hope of obtaining a draught from the fountain- 
head. 

“Vour faithful, humble servant, JOHN RANDOLPH of 
Roanoke.’’* 


Of Randolph’s relations to his kinsman, Chief Justice 
Marshall, with whose portrait he wished the portrait of 
King to be mated, we have already said nearly all that 
need be said. The fall of the mighty welding hammer, 
that the Chief Justice brought down from time to time so 
sagaciously and fearlessly upon the loose joints of the 
National Government, and his provincial vernacular 
occasionally jarred for a moment upon Randolph’s nerves, 
but, throughout his life, on the whole, even his most way- 
ward and intolerant impulses were held completely captive 
by the powerful mind, the kind heart, and the native 
simplicity of Marshall; and it may well be regretted that, 
Marshall left behind him, we believe, no oral or written 
word lastingly to authenticate the cordial regard for Ran- 
dolph which his conduct never failed to exhibit whenever 
there was any reason for its manifestation. In one of 
Randolph’s letters to Dr. Brockenbrough, the names of 
John Marshall and Alexander Hamilton are coupled in 
such a way as to afford another proof of the fact that 
Randolph gave to ability its just due, no matter how 
partisan the medium through which he had to examine it. 


“‘T cannot believe it possible,” he said, “‘that the Ch. J. can 
vote for the present incumbent. To say nothing of his 
denunciation of all the most respectable federalists, the 
implacable hatred and persecution of this man and his father 
of the memory of Alexander Hamilton (the best and ablest man 
of his party, who basely abandoned him for old Adams’ loaves 
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and fishes), would, I suppose be an insuperable obstacle to the 
C. J.’s support of the younger A. When I say the best and 
ablest of his party, I must except the Ch. J. himself, who sur- 
passed H. in moral worth, and, although not his equal as a 
statesman, in point of capacity is second to none. Hamilton 
has stood very high in my estimation ever since the contest 
between Burr and Jefferson; and I do not envy a certain Ex-P. 
or your predecessor, the glory of watching his stolen visits to a 
courtezan, and disturbing the peace of his family by their 
information. I have a fellow-feeling with H. He was the 
victim of rancorous enemies, who always prevail over luke- 
warm friends. He died because he preferred death to the 
slightest shade of imputation or disgrace. He was not suited 
to the country, or the times; and, if he lived now, might be 
admired by a few, but would be thrust aside to make room 
for any fat-headed demagogue, or dexterous intriguer. His 
conduct, too, on the acquisition of Louisiana, proved how 
superior he was to the Otises and Quincys, and the whole run of 
Yankee federalists.’ 


In Delaware, Randolph had a warm friend in Cesar A. 
Rodney, who was a member of Congress from 1803 to 
1805, and was appointed by Jefferson to the office of 
Attorney General. ‘‘That good fellow Rodney,”’ is the 
manner in which he describes him in one of his letters, 
after they had served together as managers in the Chase 
impeachment case. 

In Maryland, he had several intimates besides Joseph 
H. Nicholson. One of his friends in that State was Daniel 
Murray, of whom he said on one occasion, when chiding 
Francis Scott Key for not sending him “‘a dish of chit- 
chat:” ‘‘There’s that fine fellow D. M——-y, whom you 
have not once named. ’’? 

Another Maryland friend was Charles Sterrett Ridgeley, 
who owned a country place, named Oaklands, near Elk- 
ridge Landing, in Howard County, Maryland, to which 
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Randolph was in the habit of frequently resorting for the 
purpose of escaping from the heavy tax imposed upon his 
delicate frame by his arduous duties at Washington, and 
of enjoying the society of the group composed of Baltimore 
and other friends, which Ridgeley had drawn around him: 
“That gallant-spirited man, Sterrett Ridgeley,’’ were the 
terms in which Randolph spoke of this friend in a letter to 
Nicholson, written, just after the threatened duel between 
Randolph and Eppes had sputtered out, with the usual 
effort on each side to refer the first suggestion of the 
reconciliation to the other.‘ In one letter to Dr. Dudley, 
Randolph mentions that Ridgeley had arrived the night 
before at Georgetown, to Randolph’s ‘“‘great joy.”? In 
another, he tells Dr. Dudley that he had recently left 
‘‘the hospitable mansion”’ of his friend, Charles Sterrett 
Ridgeley. In Randolph’s letters to Francis Scott Key 
there are numerous references to Ridgeley. In one, 
written during the War of 1812, Randolph says: 


“When you see Ridgeley, commend me to him and his 
amiable wife. I am really glad to hear that he is quietly at 
home instead of scampering along the Bay shore or inditing 
dispatches. Our upper country has slid down upon the lower. 
Nearly half our people are below the falls; both my brothers 
are gone.’’* 


Subsequently, when Ridgeley was a candidate for a seat 
in the Maryland Legislature, Randolph doubted his fitness 
for it; on alleged grounds, however, that were as creditable 
to him as they were discreditable to the public life of which 
he was a part. He was sorry, Randolph told Key, to see 
their “‘noble-spirited friend, Sterrett Ridgeley”’ engaged 
in politics. 

«Mar. 3, Nicholson MSS., Libr. Cong. 
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“He is truly unfit for public life. Do you ask why? You 
have partly answered the question. He is too honest, too 
unsuspicious, too deficient in cunning. I would as soon recom- 
mend such a man to a hazard table and a gang of sharpers as 
to a seat in any deliberative assembly in America.”’! 


All this becomes decidedly plainer when, a little later 
on, Randolph, contrasting mentally the universal suffrage 
of Maryland with the freehold suffrage of Virginia, and, 
going back to his Milton for a phrase, which is even more 
significant in our time than it was in Milton’s or Ran- 
dolph’s, says: ‘‘Electioneering is upon no very pleasant 
footing anywhere, but with you, when the ‘base proletarian 
rout’ are admitted to vote, it must be peculiarly irksome 
and repugnant to the feelings of a gentleman.’’? 

A devoted friendship existed between Francis Scott Key 
of Maryland, and Randolph. On Randolph’s side, it 
included Mrs. Key and her children, to whom he was in 
the habit of frequently sending affectionate messages. 
Indeed, if any one of Randolph’s friends was married, his 
friendship for him was almost invariably bestowed upon 
all the members of his family also. The interest, however, 
that attaches to the correspondence between Randolph 
and Key is mainly religious, and a most effective tract 
would be a little pamphlet containing the spiritual anxi- 
eties, misgivings and doubts which Randolph poured into 
the ears of Key, and the soothing and consoling assurances 
with which that talented, pure-minded and upright man, 
to whom the invisible universe was quite as real as the 
visible, sought to bring peace to the agitated mind of his 
friend. Better preaching it would be hard to find any- 
where than is to be found in one or two of Key’s letters 
to Randolph; preaching that is all the more effective be- 
cause of its lack of professional dogmatism and of its 
likeness merely to the quiet communings of the human 
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soul with itself. If anything could have been sufficient 
to make religion a thing of practical helpfulness, solace 
and joy to Randolph, instead of an affrighting nightmare, 
it might well have been the influence of Key. As early 
as Feb. 8, 1811, he wrote to Nicholson that he knew no 
man ‘“‘more intrinsically estimable than Frank Key.’’' 
Ten years later, after he had been almost as intimate 
with Key as a brother, he paid this striking tribute to him 
in a letter to Dr. Brockenbrough; a tribute all the more 
striking because the sunshine with which it irradiated 
Key is painfully, though poetically, contrasted with the 
shadows which encompassed himself: 


“Yesterday,” he said, “‘I was to have dined with Frank Key, 
but was not well enough to go. He called here the day before, 
and we had much talk together. He perseveres in pressing 
on towards the goal, and his whole life is spent in endeavoring 
to do good for his unhappy fellow-men. The result is that he 
enjoys a tranquillity of mind, a sunshine of the soul, that all 
the Alexanders of the earth can neither confer nor take away. 
This is a state to which I can never attain. I have made up 
my mind to suffer, like a man condemned to the wheel or the 
stake. Strange as you may think it, I could submit without a 
murmur to pass the rest of my life ‘on some high, lonely tower, 
where I might out-watch the bear with thrice great Hermes,’ 
and exchange the enjoyments of society for an exemption 
from the plagues of life. These press me down to the very 
earth, and, to rid myself of them, I would gladly purchase 
an annuity, and crawl into some hole where I might commune 
with myself, and be still.’’? 


Of Edward Lloyd, the brother-in-law of Joseph H. 
Nicholson and Francis Scott Key, Randolph wrote 
laconically to Nicholson: ‘‘I love the man.’’s 

Afterwards, in one of his letters to Randolph, Key 
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wrote that Lloyd had told Mrs. Key that Randolph never 
wrote to him.’ And this was Randolph’s reply, which, 
like many other letters, contained more between its lines 
than in them: 


“Our quondam friend Lloyd, for ‘quondam friends are no 
rarity with me’—I made this answer at the ordinary at our 
court to a gentleman who had returned from Rappahannock 
and told me that he had seen some of our ‘quondam friends.’ 
It was casually uttered, but I soon saw how deeply it was felt 
by a person at table whom I had not before observed. To 
return to Lloyd, he cannot with any show of justice complain 
of ‘my giving him up.’ The saddle is on the other horse; he is 
a spoiled child of fortune, and testy old bachelors make a poor 
hand of humoring spoiled children. Lloyd required to be 
flattered, and I would not perform the service. I would hold 
no man’s regard by a base tenure.’’? (a) 


In one of his letters to Nicholson, Randolph recommends 
to his favor a Mr. Sargeant, of Petersburg, Va. He tells 
Nicholson that he is an old friend of his, that he is one of 
the most agreeable and amiable men that he has ever 
known, and is a “‘travelled gentlernan;”’ indeed, what we 
would now term a ‘‘globe trotter.’’s 

Closely associated with James M. Garnett in the mind 
and life of Randolph, was the celebrated John Taylor of 
Caroline, whose residence—Hazelwood—-was not very 
far from Elmwood—Garnett’s residence—and was near 
one of the land routes by which Randolph reached Wash- 
ington from Roanoke. For the character of Taylor, as 
a statesman, he entertained a high degree of respect; not- 
withstanding the crabbed and artificial diction which 
make his productions anything but easy reading. Espe- 
cially was Randolph attracted to Taylor by the fact that 
he was one of the nicest and sternest sticklers for the Vir- 
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ginia conception of State Sovereignty. He was the author, 
besides, under the nom-de-plume of ‘‘Arator,” of a series 
of agricultural essays, which Randolph, as he wrote 
Quincy, regarded as sensible, though whimsical. Nor 
was Taylor a mere theoretical farmer; as farmers who 
desert the plow for the pen are so likely to be; for, in one 
of his letters to Garnett, Randolph, while quite complacent 
about the condition of Roanoke, frankly confesses that it 
is in no such state of improvement as Hazelwood. With 
all his respect for Taylor, the latter’s treatise on banking 
was too much for his patience: 


“‘T am glad to hear that Arator is not idle,’ he wrote to 
Garnett. ‘‘For his book on banking I would not give a far- 
thing. My creed on thesubject is so firmly fixed that I would as 
soon read the Koran witha view to conversion. For heaven’s 
sake, get some worthy person (if you decline the task yourself) 
to do the second edition into English. I have not the book 
about me, nor within reach, but it is a monument of the force 
and weakness of the human mind; forcible, concise, perspicu- 
ous, feeble, tedious, obscure, unintelligible. I remember one 
expression: ‘inferior superiorities’ applied I think to Indian 
Corns 


It was Taylor who wrote on one occasion to Creed 
Taylor: “Bank stock cannot be incarcerated within geo- 
graphical bounds; it flies, like the vulture, towards the 
place where its prey is to be found.’’? 

At Hazelwood, after his retirement from Congress, 
with Randolph occasionally passing near his home, when 
journeying to or from Washington, Taylor was not unlike 
an old cavalry horse turned out to grass, when he sees a 
squadron of horse coming down the road on the other side 
of the pasture fence. Once, when reproached by Taylor 
for failing to stop at Hazelwood, Randolph wrote to him 
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that he ‘‘had been too much pleased with his reception 
at his house ever to pass it willingly.’’! (a) 

Three intimate friends of Randolph in the later stages 
of his Congressional career were Thomas H. Benton, of 
Missouri, James Hamilton, of South Carolina, and Mark 
Alexander, of Mecklenburg County, who was a member of 
the House from 1819 to 1833. Of the forms that the 
friendship between Randolph and Benton assumed, we 
have already said enough. After the Randolph-Clay duel, 
Randolph, as a token of his appreciation of the good feeling 
which Benton had exhibited in connection with it, gave 
him a gold seal, which he had had made for himin London, 
duly accompanied by a proper crest and family pedigree. 
Benton is said to have laughed the crest and pedigree 
aside, but the seal he wore until the day of his death. ? 

The devise, which Randolph made to him in his codicil, 
executed in 1826, Benton promptly and positively refused 
to accept on the ground that he did not feel that he was 
entitled to such a benefaction at the expense of Randolph’s 
heirs. To few persons is the reputation of Randolph more 
deeply indebted than to this friend, who knew him well, 
and almost invariably presents him to the reader in a 
highly amiable light. 

The friendship between Randolph and Hamilton really 
dated back to one which existed between their mothers 
as early as the American Revolution.’ ‘‘He is a noble 
fellow,’’ Randolph wrote of Hamilton to Andrew Jackson, 
but this was about a year before Jackson issued his Procla- 
mation against Hamilton and the other South Carolina 
nullifiers. 4 

During the second winter that Mark Alexander, whom 
Randolph was in the habit of calling familiarly Mark 
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Antony, spent at Washington, he was a member of the 
mess which consisted of Randolph, Macon, Benton, 
Edwards, Cobb, Tatnall and himself. Edwards, Cobb 
and Tatnall were all three warm friends of Randolph, too. 
Alexander’s room was directly opposite to Randolph’s and 
a highly confidential and intimate association sprang up 
between them. Alexander tells us that he often acted as 
Randolph’s amanuensis, and frequently “‘resorted to his 
room, day and night, to hear his conversational powers, 
replete with wisdom and instruction.’’ ‘‘I am proud to 
say,’’ Alexander adds in this interesting letter, ‘“‘I had 
his confidence to the day of his death.’’ In the same 
letter, Alexander says of Benton: ‘‘Benton who roomed 
near him (Randolph) was always reserved, with no inti- 
mate association or friendship, but always master of the 
subject he discussed, and whose lamp never went out at 
night until one or two o’clock.’’! 

Quite a different kind of a friend was Stephen H. 
Decatur. Yet a tie of genuine friendship seems to have 
existed between him and Randolph. Indeed, it was 
doubtless partly because of the shock inflicted on him by 
the death of Decatur in his duel with Commodore Barron 
that Randolph’s mind gave way in the year 1820. His 
conduct at Decatur’s funeral is thus depicted by John 
Quincy Adams in his Memoirs: ‘John Randolph was there, 
first walking, then backing his horse, then calling for his 
phaeton, and lastly crowding up to the vault, as the coffin 
was removed into it from the hearse—tricksy humors to 
make himself conspicuous.”? A motion made by Ran- 
dolph in the House that it should adjourn, so that its 
members could attend Decatur’s funeral—a motion which 
also provided that the members of the House should wear 
crape in honor of Decatur’s memory—was rejected by the 
House; and was again rejected when repeated on the 
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succeeding day; and the same fate befell even a bare 
motion by Randolph looking to adjournment simply.: 
The House was too much horrified by the details of the 
tragic duel to give its approval to any motions of the sort. 

In the will, which he executed in 1832, Randolph made 
the following bequests to his friend John Wickham: 


“To John Wickham, Esq., my best of friends, without mak- 
ing any professions of friendship for me, and the best and 
wisest man I ever knew, except Mr. Macon, I bequeath my 
mare Flora and my stallion Gascoigne, together with the two 
old-fashioned double-handled silver cups and two tankards 
unengraved—the cups are here and the tankards or cans in 
Richmond—and I desire that he will have his arms engraved 
upon them and at the bottom these words: ‘From J. R. of 
Roanoke to John Wickham, Esquire, as a token of the respect 
and gratitude which he never ceased to feel for unparalleled 
kindness, courtesy and services.’’’? 


This was the effusion of a mind not too much impaired 
to remember the indulgence that Wickham had both 
generously and wisely accorded to Randolph in connection 
with the British debt, which had lowered over his early 
life, and of a heart that was quite as slow to ignore a benefit 
as it was quick to resent a slight or an indignity. 

The home of John Wickham was at Hickory Hill, near 
Richmond, and here Randolph was often the guest of a 
host whose social charm was not less conspicuous than his 
rare abilities and accomplishments. It was of Wickham 
that. William Wirt wrote these words: 


“This gentleman, in my opinion, unites in himself a greater 
diversity of talents and acquirements than any other at the 
bar of Virginia. He has the reputation, and deserves it, of 
possessing much legal science; he has an exquisite and a highly 
‘cultivated taste for polite literature; a genius quick and fertile; 
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a style pure and classic; a stream of perspicuous and beautiful 
elocution; an ingenuity which no difficulties can entangle and 
embarrass, and a wit whose vivid and brilliant coruscations 
can gild and decorate the darkest subject. His statements, his 
narrations, his arguments are all as transparent as the light of 
day. He reasons logically, and declaims very handsomely ; his 
popularity is still in its flood, and he is justly considered as an 
honor and an ornament to his profession.’’* 


As usual, Wirt paints with too flaring a brush, but, in 
this instance, he little exceeded the sober truth. One 
specimen of Wickham’s wit was too good not to stick in 
Randolph’s memory, and to be reported by him to Andrew 
Jackson. Speaking of an individual, who had undertaken 
to discharge the duties of the Post-office at Richmond, 
Wickham said that nobody could blame him for the 
notorious irregularities of his office, because he was never 
there-< 

To his friend, Francis W. Gilmer, who was much his 
junior, Randolph’s manner was quite different from what 
it was to his older friends. In other words, it was the sort 
of manner that is inspired, to use Randolph’s own phrase 
by “the freshness of unhackneyed youth’? when impelled 
by the ingenuous enthusiasm of its nature to pay its homage 
to conspicuous distinction or worth. 

In addition to the sketch, which he wrote of Randolph 
as an orator, Gilmer also harbored the idea of some day 
writing a biography of him, a thing that he was capitally 
qualified, with his rare scholarly attainments, sincerity, 
and balance of character, to do. The fact is mentioned 
in a letter which was written by Randolph to Dr. Brock- 
enbrough after Gilmer’s death: 


“Poor Gilmer,” he said, “‘he is another of the countless vic- 
tims of calomel! I had indulged a hope that he would at least 
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live to finish his life of Fabricius. He told me some years ago 
that, if he survived me, he meant to write a biography of me; 
but what he would have found to say that is not in the news- 
papers I cannot conjecture.’’* 


In an earlier letter to Dr. Brockenbrough, when it was 
becoming manifest that Gilmer was soon to be numbered 
among those that doubly die, in that they die so young, 
Randolph said: 


‘““Among those who have shown me favor, I set high value 
upon the attachment of Frank Gilmer, and I, too, hada very 
strong desire, for his sake, that he would take the professorship. 
I was concerned to learn by a late letter from Mr. Barksdale 
that he looked very ill, and was more desponding than when B. 
saw himin March. When you write to him, name me among 
those who think often and always kindly of him.’’? 


Tenderer still was the language which Randolph sub- 
sequently addressed to Gilmer himself: 


““My dear friend, for such indeed you are, and such I am 
persuaded you believe yourself to be, although I never told you 
so before. Your letter written by another hand fills me with 
the deepest concern. I know it must be bad with you when 
you can’t write. I wish I could be with you at your bedside. 
Weak as I am, I might do something to alleviate the tedium 
of your confinement; but, alas! even if my public duties did not 
present an insurmountable obstacle, the state of my health, of 
the weather, and the road would place an impassable gulf 
between us. But we shall yet meet I trust once more, and 
be as happy as our natures will allow us to be.”’$ 


Some of Gilmer’s observations were entered in the Diary 
by Randolph. Among them is this passage in relation to 
the Scotch Highlands from a letter written by him to 
Elizabeth T. Coalter: ‘‘God forgive him that tempted 
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me to go a-laking it—where bald, bleak mountains distil 
perpetual ink into the little holes below that they call 
lakes.”’ 

Love of literature was among the principal ties that 
bound Randolph and Gilmer to each other. In one of 
his letters to Gilmer, Randolph tells him that he had 
found the shades of Roanoke so peaceful and so cool that 
it had been with difficulty that he could tear himself away 
from them at the expiration of near a month, but that 
nevertheless the monotony of the life at Roanoke and 
the utter oblivion into which he had fallen among the few 
that had once called themselves his friends, had induced 
a wish on his part to come down to the nether regions, and 
see what was passing in Pandemonium [i. e. Petersburg.] 
No sooner, however, he went on to say, was his head out 
of the shell than he had been assailed and stunned with 
the clamor of the ‘‘children of mammon wiser in their 
generation than the children of light.’’ Then, after 
mentioning the business matter hinted at in this academic 
fashion, he tells Gilmer that he could not stand indifferent 
to the good opinion or kind feelings of any person whose 
principles he respected; especially if to that character 
was united a congenial love of literature.’ In the same 
letter, he told Gilmer that he held their nocturnal téte-a- 
tétes in cherished recollection. 

Randolph’s letters to Gilmer are among his best. In 
one, he tells him that, when he strikes his tent and com- 
mences Arab, he must head his course towards the camp 
of a brother Ishmaelite: 


“If perchance,” he said, ‘I be from home, you will most 
probably hear of 1t in Amelia, or Prince Edward, and the worst 
that can befall you is a solitary cup of coffee, which old Essex 
will ‘be proud’ to furnish, and a clean bed, whilst your cavalry 
shall be supped like princes or rather like Houyhnhnms,’’? 
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In still another letter, Randolph, with the perfect 
frankness which belonged to his character, told Gilmer 
that he had such a sincere desire that he should never at 
least retrograde in anything, that he must beg him to 
return to his former well-defined compact and neat char- 
acters in exchange for the loose and straggling hand and 
wide intervals of the letter then before Randolph.' 
Another letter to Gilmer contains this dreary description 
of Washington society: 


“When you go ‘a-hunting’ for lively and pleasant society, 
let me recommend New or Old Holland to you in preference to 
this ‘metropolis’ of darkness. The fields here are parched to 
desolation and the life we lead rather resembles that of a 
garrison in Siberia than the capital of a great country. Our 
dinners will bear no comparison with those of Richmond; such 
at least as I remember them. You go at half-past five, and 
are ushered into a dark room where you can make out nobody. 
A servant enters and lights up the theatre. About half-past 
six, you sit down to table, from which you are invited to rise 
inabout an hour. To sit in the dining room five minutes after 
you have swallowed a cup of cold, weak, muddy coffee would be 
unpardonable illbreeding. The whole company instantly 
hurry off, and, if you come in a hired coach, you pay for that 
entertainment the price of a subscription ball. Of dinner 
conversation there is absolutely none. Before the benumbing 
influence of the time, the society in Richmond was in every 
respect preferable to what we have here, and I believe it is so 
yetc © 


However, it is only fair to Randolph to say that, in 
concluding this querulous letter, he terms it a “‘iriste- 
ennuyeuse epistle.”’ 

Every now and then, in his letters to Gilmer, Randolph 
puts off into the sea of politics: 
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‘Mr. Jefferson may praise, and Col. J. T. may write,’’ he 
said on one occasion, ‘‘and a solitary newspaper may puff, but 
from the moment it came in fashion to drink ‘Adams, Jefferson, 
and Madison’ at Republican meetings, it was evident that 
Dunce the second would not like Dunce the first. 

‘Mr. J. himself did much to impair the principles upon which 
he was brought into power, but his successor gave them the 
coup de grace. The recommendation of the Bank of the U. 5. 
alone was a renunciation of the heresies of his ‘report’, and a 
reconciliation with the Holy Catholic Church of Expediency 
and Existing Circumstances. The present incumbent came in 
upon no principles, and, as he brought none with him, so he 
will carry none away with him. The stateisa tabula rasa. I 
have satisfied myself on one point—that, whoever may be 
capable of ministering to the mind diseased of our body politic, 
I am not that man. Your remarks on the state of society, 
which has grown out of our system of legislation, are perfectly 
just. You are too good a surgeon to cut only skin deep for 
these carbuncles and cancers. It is well for you that you are 
not within ear-shot, or I should give you a homily that would 
put to shame the last of the worthy Archbishop of Grenada, 
but this writing is a poor substitute for soul-communion.’’! 


In another letter, Randolph takes one of his flings at 
Henry Clay: ‘‘Among innumerable instances of false 
everything, he spoke of duties which England had lain. 
This beats ‘crimes malum in se and crimes malum prohib- 
itum,’ and rivals ‘have they not fled (correcting himself), 
have they not flew to arms’?’’? (a) Here and there in 
the letters to Gilmer are allusions to the foreign professors 
whom Jefferson brought over to his newly established 
University of Virginia with the aid of Gilmer. 


“But let me congratulate you on the safe arrival of your 
friend Key and his worthy compeers,” he said in one of them, 
““and condole with the other eye (as is the fashion on the 
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demise of a crown) at the not forthcoming of Johan Fabricius, 
‘Methinks he cometh late and tarryeth long.’ One thing, 
however, is certain: that the Jewel is [as] safe in its casket as 
Cantabs. I take a warm and lively interest in all that regards 
your academical friends, and I wish with all my heart that they 
were to pass the spring in the lower country, where the swamps 
(not yet breathing pestilence) display their beautiful flora and 
the mocking birds sing, instead of being plunged into the red 
mud of those tame and disfigured hills that we dignify with the 
name of mountains.’ 


“Yours whate’er betide to the end of the chapter of 
life,’’ appear to have been the last words that Randolph 
ever wrote to Gilmer; whose casement, to use the image 
of Tennyson, was slowly growing a glimmering square 
when he received them. Gilmer died on Feb. 25, 1826, 
in his 36th year, and of no young Virginian in civil life, 
dying so early, have his contemporaries ever been able to 
say more truthfully in the words of Beaumont and Fletch- 
er’s Lover’s Progress, 


‘‘As many hopes hang on his noble head as blossoms on a 
bough in May, and sweet ones.” 


But Gilmer had been so long the victim of physical 
suffering that death must have signified to him not so 
much blasted ambition as surcease of suffering. ‘'Pray, 
stranger,’’ reads the epitaph over his grave at Pen Park, 
in Albemarle County, Virginia, written by himself, ‘‘allow 
one who never had peace while he lived, the sad immunities 
of the Grave, Silence and Repose..”’ 

Two friends to whom Randolph was drawn by their 
common passion for horse-flesh were Nathan Lough- 
borough, of Grassland, near Washington, and Wm. R. 
Johnson, of Oakland, near Petersburg. At one time, 
Loughborough conceived the idea of publishing a sort of 
compilation made up of Randolph’s table talk and excerpts 
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from his speeches; but, beyond a few rough, but very 
valuable memoranda, the purpose was never carried into 
execution; a fact deeply to be regretted, as Loughborough 
seems to have been well qualified for the task. It was 
certainly not from want of Boswellian enthusiasm that it 
was never completed, for, in the Randolph will litigation, 
Loughborough was unwilling to admit that there was any 
flaw at any time, mental or otherwise, in the perfect crystal 
which he evidently conceived Randolph to be. The fact 
is all the more surprising because the letters written by 
Randolph in the latter part of his life to Loughborough, 
in which he betrayed his notion that ass’ milk was for 
him the very elixir of life, plainly indicate a disordered 
intellect. Some of the letters from Randolph to Lough- 
borough are little better than wormwood. Writing to 
the latter from London about the attacks being made on 
him in connection with the Russian Mission, he said: 


“The barking of the curs in Congress meets with my 
supreme indifference. How some of those yelpers would turn 
tail and sneak off if I were to walk into the Hall, whether 
muffled in flannels or furs. They can do me no harm. It 
is the monstrous tissue of falsehoods, having not the slightest 
foundation in fact, disseminated by the Press in quarters of 
the Country, where they remain uncontradicted, that is cap- 
able of doing me injury. To borrow the words of a far greater 
man, ‘if these things be true, then am I unfit for my country, if 
false (and of general belief), then is that country unfit for 
Mes +t 


Worse still was this later exacerbation: 


‘I pray you spare me the subject of politics—State and 
Federal. I am supersaturated with disgust, and care not a 
straw what they doin Washington or Richmond. If you and 
Tom Wicker and Hamilton, and one or two other ‘damn good 
friends’ would keep your cursed politics to yourselves, and let 
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me alone about them, you would confer a singular favor on one 
whose last moments shall not be embittered or disturbed, if he 
can help it, with the whores and rogues who govern this undone 
country. I do earnestly entreat you to say nothing to me 
about negroes, bond or free, or banks, or Presidential elections, 
or candidates, &c. I giveup the ship, but Iaminsured. The 
principal of my estate, at a forced sale, is enough for my 
wants, and she may go ashore and be d d. My only regret 
is that I have wasted so much of my time, health, and money 
upon her. Ifit were to do over again, I would follow Girard’s 
noble example and leave the ‘ship of fools’ to be navigated by 
fools and knaves, while I confined myself to what I could con- 
trol and regulate.”’* 


Nor is there much choice between this and the dis- 
tempered picture of Virginia which he painted in a letter 
to Loughborough in the year 1828: 


“T need not tell you that, from the time I entered Virginia, I 
found the vilest roads, if roads they may be called, and every- 
thing mean, dirty, and disgraceful, and out at elbows. The 
negroes alone are cheerful, docile, and obliging, and I verily 
think the most respectable, as they certainly are the most 
happy, population that you find upon the road. Fredericks- 
burg, which I had known in the days of Miss Eda Carter, Fitz- 
hugh, of Chatham, Mann Page, of Mansfield, I could hardly 
recognize; one bad, dirty, black inn, worse than a Spanish 
venta; every mark of squalor, poverty, and laziness. Whiskey 
and tobacco the chief articles of subsistence. In _ short, 
although obliged to stand up stoutly for my country, when out 
of it, everything I have seen but the cheerful society of slaves 
fills me with disgust and mortification and chagrin. They alone 
are better off, the whites being too lazy to make them work; and 
their labor [being] of no value, they laugh and grow fat.’’?(a) 


At Oakland, the home of W. R. Johnson, Randolph 
was quite frequently a guest, and, with the passion that 
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both had for horses, there was much to cement the friend- 
ship which existed between them. No letter from John- 
son to Randolph, so far as we are aware, is in existence, 
and the references to him in Randolph’s general corres- 
pondence are by no means abundant. Curiously enough, 
it is to a dinner to which he was invited by “‘the celebrated 
Mr. Gulley of pugilistic fame,’’ when he was in England 
in 1830, that we must go to ascertain the impression made 
upon his mind by Johnson’s presence. Describing Gulley 
in a letter written to Macon from London, he says: 


‘‘He lives, or did live, at the Hare Park, about 5 miles from 
Newmarket, and has been for many years a better of the first 
magnitude. He has a beautiful, rustic wife, for whose sake he 
has sold Hare Park that she (who cannot be forced into the 
society of the wives and daughters of the associates of her 
husband, because she is an innkeeper’s daughter) may be with 
her relatives in Yorkshire. Gulley is an uncommonly hand- 
some, well-made and well-bred man. He lives like a Duke. 
We had 6 varieties of wine, all exquisite of their sort; two 
dishes of fish, and such venison as I never beheld elsewhere. 
He has all the quietness of manner that distinguishes our friend 
Wm. R. Johnson.’’* 


During the last 12 months of his life, however, Ran- 
dolph had a sporting grudge of some sort against Johnson, 
for in one of his letters to Loughborough he declined an 
offer from a Dr. Duvall to train his horses which had been 
communicated to him by Loughborough, and gave vent 
to his impatience in these hasty words: 


“To tell you the truth, I have no wish to have any trans- 
actions, especially upon the subject of horses, north of the 
Potomac; and more especially in Maryland. I would never 
have my boys exposed to the infection of your black cholera 
for all the stakes that have been won for the last ten years, or 
that will be won for 10 years to come; but, if Dr. D. will train 
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with his own grooms and helpers, he shall have two or three of 
my most promising nags; for I, too, am desirous of seeing W. R. 
J. roundly beaten and his and ally in Baltimore and Phila- 
delphia mortified and mulcted in a sum that the richest of the 
two may feel.’’* 


One of the closest friends that Randolph had in Rich- 
mond was Benjamin Watkins Leigh. After the frightful 
holocaust at the Richmond Theatre in the latter part of 
1811, which brought consternation and agonizing grief to 
almost every prominent family in Richmond, Randolph 
wrote to James M. Garnett: 


“On my return last evening from Sterrett Ridgely’s, I was 
encountered at Ross’ with the news of the late desolation at 
Richmond. Judge with what a dreadful and shuddering curi- 
osity I forced my eyes over the catalogue of victims, among 
whom I trembled lest I should find Leigh or Brockenbrough. 
Thank Heaven! They are safe! But Juliana Harvie, her 
brother, Edwin, who nobly sacrificed his life in an ineffectual 
attempt to save his sister, and their charming niece, Mary 
Whitlocke, the darling of Mrs. Brockenbrough’s heart— 
especially since the loss of her son—have perished. Leigh 
writes that he fears for Mrs. B.’s intellects.”’? 


A fellow-planter to whom Randolph was truly attached, 
was Edmund Irby, of Nottoway County, Va. Irby had 
an interest in a plantation on the Banister River, in 
Halifax County, and, on his journeys to or from this plan- 
tation, he occasionally stopped over at Roanoke. Rar- 
dolph was equally familiar with Irby’s home in Nottoway 
County, and, in one of his letters to Garnett, he spoke of 
it as being as healthy as any in the middle country. The 
Nottoway, he said, had been straightened and widened, 
and its lowgrounds perfectly drained for many miles; and 
Irby had erected a dyke along it to protect his lowlands 
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against floods.' In another letter to Garnett, he gave 
him this description of Irby: 


“T am glad that you like my friend Irby. He is one of the 
best of good fellows, and a fine specimen ‘rare now-a-days’ of 
the old Virginia planter; industrious, plain, hospitable, fond of 
sport, but not sacrificing business to it. He is the best culti- 
vator and improver of land that I know, and a more honest, 
unaffected creature never breathed. I could tell you some 
striking instances of his rare worth.’’” 


A minor but significant proof of the esteem and affec- 
tion, in which Irby was held by Randolph, is to be found 
in the fact that, after Irby’s death, Randolph entered in 
the Diary the dates on which he was born and died, and 
also the birth dates of his widow and six children. 

By his codicil, executed in 1826, he also bequeathed to 
Irby the next choice after that of his friend, William J. 
Barksdale, of any of his mares and fillies and his double- 
barrel gun. 3 

During the latter part of Randolph’s life, a very cordial 
intimacy existed between him and William J. Barksdale, 
who resided at Clay Hill, in Amelia County, Va., and 
whose wife was a daughter of Randolph’s friend, Mrs. 
Tabb, as was the wife of his friend, Dr. Bathurst Ran- 
dolph. A regular correspondence was kept up between 
them, and Randolph was often a guest at Clay Hill. The 
opinion that he had of this friend may be inferred from 
what he said of him in a letter to Gilmer: ‘‘I spent nearly 
a week with Barksdale, whose house I find incomparably 
preferable to my own. He is indeed a finished gentleman, 
and one of the worthiest men in the world into the bar- 
_gain.’’4 
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John Marshall, who resided at Charlotte Court House, 
was also a warm friend of Randolph. It was under his 
roof, as we have seen, that Randolph found an asylum, in 
1832, when his mind forsook him. Marshall was a lawyer 
of high standing, and transmitted his practice and abilities 
to his son, the late Judge Hunter H. Marshall, of Char- 
lotte County. 

Randolph’s other friends, who resided in the neighbor- 
hood of Bizarre or Roanoke, or along the highways, over 
which he rode through Southside Virginia, on his way to 
Washington, have already been sufficiently mentioned by 
us in a preceding chapter, in connection with his general 
social activities; but an additional word with regard to 
one or two of them may be pardoned. (a) 

Randolph was so often absent at Washington that the 
care of Bizarre, while he resided there or was responsible 
for its management, was confided to Thomas A. Morton, 
as were likewise certain lots which he owned in Farmville. 
The relation between them was one of real friendship, and 
the following letter from Randolph to Morton merits 
perusal: 


‘‘“My DEAR FRIEND: ‘This is no common-place address, for 
without profession or pretension such you have quietly and 
modestly proved yourself to be, while, like Darius, I have been 


““Teserted in my utmost need, 
By those my former bounty fed.’ 


‘‘ All this is only acting according to your character, and you 
can hardly help it now, second nature being superadded to 
the first. In the whole course of my unprofitable life, I never 
received a letter from a man that affected me so deeply as yours 
of the 3rd. 

“Tf I can, I will be with you on the 14th (the day before the 
sale). I will bring with me the original blotter of the sale, 
which Creed Taylor can verify, if he be not cavililer mortuus, as 
I greatly fear he is. There is nobody else left, unless it be our 
old friend Bedford. [Redford?] ... 
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‘But my dear friend, what are, or what ought to be, the cares 
of a man about property that believes himself to be dying, and 
almost, but not ‘altogether’ hopes it? I am now as much 
worse than when you saw me on my way to Buckingham, 
November court, as then I was worse than when I left London. 

“‘T wish to sell the lots next the warehouse at cost, and interest 
if to be had, or exchange them for others, adjoining the lots 
I got from your father and of Wathell, or those on the branch; 
or I could sell all, or improve for the benefit of thankless heirs. 


‘He turns with anxious care and crippled hands 
His bonds of debt and mortgages of land.’ 


‘“A long credit to me is the same as a short one; I shan’t 
outlive a bank discount. 

“Caught like Bonaparte by an Arctic winter, setting in on 
November (Prince Edward) court, but not like him in latitude 
50-55, I am in 37° 30 north, a little south of Algiers. I am 
tied here until the March and April winds and MAY frosts are 
over, if I live so long.’’? 


Several letters from Randolph to Edward Booker, of 
Prince Edward County, who was another warm friend of 
his, have survived; but their interest was transitory. 

Not so, however, is the last of the tributes of gratitude 
and affection that we shall quote Randolph as paying to 
Mrs. Tabb. Included in it, the reader will note, is the 
widow of Dr. Bathurst Randolph: 


“T met Mrs. T. and poor Mrs. R. beyond Hanover Court 
House,” he wrote to Dr. Dudley. “These are some of the very 
few people in this world, by whom I have been treated with 
kindness under every circumstance of my unprosperous life, 
and, when I forget them, may my God forget me.’’? 


Nor can we omit another word in regard to Dr. Thomas 
Robinson, who was very intimate with Randolph when the 
latter resided at Bizarre, and who, after his removal to 
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Petersburg, was consulted professionally by Randolph’s 
sister when her feet were about to slip into the grave. 
Writing of the medical attentions which Tudor was 
receiving at Dr. Robinson’s hands during the early sick- 
ness, to which we have previously referred, Randolph 
said in a letter to Nicholson: 


“Tf it (Tudor’s life) is saved, he will owe it to the unwearied 
exertions of Dr. Robinson, who has scarcely quitted his bedside. 
Endeavor to recollect this worthy man. He is an Irish exile, 
a man of science, a polite scholar, and a gentleman. I intro- 
duced him to our club (and I think you were present) at 
Dashiell’s the winter before last. He has since been at Phila- 
delphia, and spent the last summer at the Lazaretto, in the 
midst of fever and pestilence, and, although his practice has not 
been long, it has been very extensive.’’* 


Dr. Robinson married one of Randolph’s Murray 
cousins, and there is a playful message to her in a letter 
from him to her husband: 


“‘T had heard from Mrs. R. of Bizarre,’’ he wrote, “‘of your 
severe attack, and be assured that it gave me very great con- 
cern. Take care of yourself, and turn miser for a few years (I 
am not at all afraid of the habit becoming fixed), and then you 
may abandon the drudgery of your profession. Tell Cousin 
Nancy that I wish I could give her sharp turned-up nose a little 
red on the top of it, and then I should have some hope of mak- 
ing her a skinflint. But, come what may, I indulge a hope of 
seeing you both yet before I die, and, of course, before you 
die.’’? 


No friends of Randolph, however, were closer to him 
than the four whom we are yet to mention: Littleton 
Waller Tazewell; Dr. and Mrs. John Brockenbrough, and 
William Leigh. 

The friendship between Tazewell and Randolph began 
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in boyhood and lasted throughout their lives; retaining 
until the very last something of its boyhood exuberance 
and freshness. Hugh Blair Grigsby, who knew both well, 
tells us that, when Randolph was speaking, Tazewell 
would listen with the relish of a school-boy, rubbing his 
hands and laughing heartily, as the orator went along.* 
And not the least interesting passage in Grigsby’s Dis- 
course on Tazewell is that in which he described a great 
plea made by Tazewell in an important case argued in the 
Supreme Court of the United States in 1822, which filled 
Randolph with such sensations of admiration that he 
incontinently exclaimed, as he listened, in a voice audible 
to those about him: ‘‘I told you so—I told you so! old 
Virginny never tires.’’ Was this the origin of the cele- 
brated phrase which caused some jealous outlander to 
say, that if Virginia never tired, it was, perhaps, because 
she never moved along fast enough to become tired ?? 

The most striking thing about Tazewell, however, after 
all, was not so much the impression of extraordinary 
abilities that he left upon his contemporaries by his actual 
achievements at the Bar and in public life, as their feeling 
that he possessed a reserve of force which lacked nothing 
but the incitements of personal ambition and a great 
occasion to convert Strength half leaning on his own right 
arm into erect and irresistible power. In the opinion of 
Randolph, Tazewell needed only an urgent motive for 
self-assertion to be second to no man in the country; 
indeed, in a letter to General Mercer he is said to have 
declared superlatively that, if such a conjuncture in the 
affairs of the United States were to arise as would call into 
full play the faculties of Tazewell, he would be the first 
man of the 19th century.? (a) 

When Tazewell thought of resigning his seat in the 
United States Senate in 1826, Randolph wrote to him: 
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“T can’t bear the thought of your resignation. It will 
leave me in a hopeless and forlorn state of political widowhood. 
When you were in the Lower House 25 years ago, you served 
but one short session; a most important one indeed—Dec. 
1800 to March 3, 1801—now you have served but two; indeed 
but one, after an interval of a quarter of a century. And 
shall this be all the contribution of a mind like yours to the 
necessities of our poor old mother, Virginia?’’? 


On another occasion, writing to Tazewell, during the 
absence of the latter from the Senate, he told him that he 
was supporting a motion of his, and then added: ‘‘I wish 
you would (could) leave me your abilities and information 
too when you are obliged to be absent.’’? Randolph also 
had the highest opinion of the scholarship of Tazewell. 
Stirred by the death of Gilmer, and the belief that Taze- 
well too had succumbed to a severe attack of illness, he 
wrote on one occasion to Dr. Brockenbrough: 


“This cold, black plague has destroyed the only two men 
that Virginia has bred since the Revolution who had real 
claims to learning; the rest are all shallow pretenders; they 
were scholars, I repeat, and ripe and good ones, and the soil 
was better than the culture. Here the material surpassed the 
workmanship, tasteful and costly as it was.’’3 


Not the least interesting of the letters from Randolph 
to Tazewell is a brief one in which he asked him to institute 
legal proceedings against St. George Tucker, for the 
reasons that we have already explained, and holding out 
to him a retainer of $100.00 and a sum of not less than 
$500.00 as a trial fee. 

How deeply Randolph must have loved Tazewell we 
can begin to divine, when we find him coupling his name 
with that of Dr. Brockenbrough, who was, perhaps, after 
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all, dearer to him, if intimacy is susceptible of such delicate 
shading, than any other friend that he ever had. Speaking 
of some Scotch airs which he had heard sung at a party in 
Washington by a Mrs. F., he wrote to Dr. Dudley as 
follows: 


‘Among others, she sang There’s nae Luck aboot the House’ 
very well, and Auld Lang Syne. When she came to the lines. 


‘« “We twa ha’e paidlet in the burn, 
Frae morning sun till dine,’ 


I cast my mind’s eye around for such a ‘trusty feese,’ and 
could light only on T., (who, God be praised! is here), and you 
may judge how we meet. During the time that Dr. B. was at 
Walker M.’s school (from the spring of 1784, to the end of 1785, 
I was in Bermuda; and (although he was well acquainted with 
both my brothers) our acquaintance did not begin until nearly 
twenty years afterwards. Do you know that I am childish 
enough to regret this very sensibly? for, although I cannot de- 
tract from the esteem or regard in which I hold him, nor lessen 
the value I set upon his friendship, yet, had I known him 
then, I think I should enjoy Auld Lang Syne more, when I hear 
it sung, or hum it to myself, as I often do.’’* 


On one occasion, Randolph spoke of Dr. Brockenbrough 
as his most intimate friend; and the following is the 
account given by Dr. Brockenbrough of the origin of the 
friendship. It began when Randolph and he were both 
members of the Burr Grand Jury. 


“{ did not seek his acquaintance, because it had been 
impressed on my mind that he was a man of a wayward and 
irritable temper, but, as he knew that I had been a school- 
fellow of his brothers Richard and Theodorick, while he was in 
Bermuda for the benefit of his health, he very courteously 
made advances to me to converse about his brothers, to whom 
he had been much devoted, and ever afterwards I found hima 
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steady and confiding friend. He frequently passed much of 
his time at my house, and was the most agreeable and interest- 
ing inmate you can imagine. No little personal attention 
was ever lost on him, and he rendered himself peculiarly a 
favorite with my wife by his conversation on belles-lettres, in 
which he was so well versed; and he read (in which he excelled) 
to her very many of the choice passages of Milton and 
Shakespeare.’’? 


It was to Dr. Brockenbrough that Randolph wrote 
after his defeat in 1813: ‘‘Absorbed as I may be supposed 
to be with my own misfortunes, I live only for my friends; 
they are few, but they are precious beyond all human 
estimation.” 

Randolph was frequently under Dr. Brockenbrough’s 
roof at Richmond, and once, to his great delight, Dr. and 
Mrs. Brockenbrough paid him a visit at Roanoke. 

Despite what Dr. Brockenbrough says about Randolph 
as an agreeable guest, and, despite his reluctance in the 
Randolph will litigation to admit that Randolph was ever 
positively insane, his patience with his friend must have 
been tried at times. In the course of the litigation just 
mentioned, he testified that, in 1826, Randolph passed a 
night in prayer at his house, keeping two candles burning 
in his bedroom throughout his devotions; and that, before 
day, Randolph ordered the servant, whom he had required 
to sit up with him, to take the two candles and light him 
down to the Eagle Tavern.? In oneof his journals, under 
date of April 16, 1819, Randolph also made this curious 
entry: ‘‘Dined with Dr. Bro.—vile conduct.’’: 

When Dr. Brockenbrough and Randolph were absent 
from each other, Randolph wrote to him with great fre- 
quency, and in terms to which reticence was almost a 
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stranger; but in the preceding chapters of this book, we 
have quoted with such freedom from these letters as to 
render only a sparing reference to them in this place 
necessary. They not only have a distinct value for per- 
sonal and social reasons, but also because of the pointed 
political reflections which they sometimes contain. To 
no one did Randolph ever state more clearly than to Dr. 
Brockenbrough the causes to which he referred the ever 
increasing disparity, in point of population and wealth, 
between the Northern and Southern sections of the Union: 


‘“‘“VYour opinions,” he wrote to Dr. Brockenbrough in 1829, 
‘concerning the operation of this incubus, miscalled Govern- 
ment, I confess, surpriseme. I have made every allowance for 
the dearness of slave labor, and the monstrous absurdities of 
our own State legislation. But I cannot shut my eyes to the 
fact that a community that is forbidden to buy cannot sell. 
‘The whole Southern country will buy less, and make their own 
clothing, without making smaller crops.’ Cui bono this last 
operation, except to wear out their lands and slaves gratui- 
tously? It is this very ‘buying less,’ that lies at the root of our 
mischief. If we bought more, we would sell more in propor- 
tion, and become rich by the transaction. To pursue a 
Chinese policy, which we did not want, this Government, by 
cutting us off from our best customer, England, inflicts a dead 
loss of $15,000,000 this very year on one Southern state alone 
(Southern Carolina); as returns cannot be made in her com- 
modities, England, in time of dearth, refuses to receive her rice. 
Formerly she would not eat India rice. In like manner, she 
will soon become independent of us for her supply of cotton. 
She is also planting tobacco; so that the conflagration of the 
factories, at which I heartily rejoice, will take from us the mite 
received for their consumption. Again, all the expenditure of 
this machine of ours, is made (Norfolk and Point Comfort 
excepted) north of the Chesapeake. All of the dividends of 
the debt of the bank are received there. No country can 
withstand such oppression and such a drain. 

“As to W. H., I should not pay the slightest regard to any- 
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thing that he can say. I am well acquainted with the West 
Indies, and I have been told by some of the principal 
proprietors that with all their heavy charges for provisions, 
lumber, mules, &c., from which Louisiana is exempt, the sugar 
crop is clear of all expenses; these being defrayed by the mo- 
lasses and rum. Moreover, you are to consider that the West 
Indies suffer under grievous commercial restrictions, and that 
Wilberforce and Co. have very much impaired the value of 
their slaves. (The same thing is at work here.) Nevertheless 
I was assured by the most intelligent and opulent of the ‘West 
India Body’ that the mortgages and embarrassments of 
Jamaica &c. grew chiefly out of the proprietors residing in 
England, and trusting to agents; sometimes to colonial osten- 
tation and extravagance; but that there was scarcely an 
instance of a judicious and active planter personally super- 
intending his affairs, who did not amass a fortune in a very 
few years. 

“England was our best customer, because we were her best 
customers. This is the law of trade, and the basis of wealth; 
instead of which we have the exploded ‘mercantile system,’ as 
it was ridiculously called, revived and fastened, like the Old 
Man of the Sea, around our necks.’’! 


The subject was one that haunted his thoughts so per- 
sistently that he recurred to it five days later in these 
words: 


“Vour letter of Tuesday (17) is just received. I did not 
‘mistake you very much,’ for I did not attribute to you opin- 
ions favorable to the tariff. The causes of disparity between 
the East and South are to be found, among other things, in the 
former charging and being paid for every militia man in the 
field during the Revolutionary War, and for every bundle of 
hay and peck of oats furnished for public service; in the buying 
up the certificates of debt for a song, and funding them in the 
banks; in the bounty upon their navigation, and the monopoly 
of trade which the European wars gave them. If the militia 
services, losses, and supplies of the Carolinas had been brought 
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into account, all New England would not have sold for as 
much as would have paid them. In regard to the West Indies, 
the great law of culture prevails—that the worst soils hardly 
reproduce the expense of cultivation. If, even in Georgia, 
where the cane does not yield one-half the strength of syrup, 
sugar can be made to profit, what must be the yield of the 
rich, fresh lands of Jamaica, St. Kitts, or Juvinau? The syrup 
of New Orleans, is, by the proof, 8; of the West Indies, 16.’’* 


How deeply attached Randolph was to Dr. and Mrs. 
Brockenbrough many of his letters abundantly attest. 
On one occasion, he wrote from Dr. Brockenbrough’s 
home to Dr. Dudley in this manner of his hosts: 


‘The Doctor and lady return your compliments. He is 
the best man in the world, and she a very superior woman, 
Her understanding is masculine and well improved by reading; 
but her misfortunes (how should they fail) have cast a sombre 
hue over her temper and manners.’’” 


As Gabriella Harvie, Mrs. Brockenbrough had first 
married Thomas Mann Randolph, of Tuckahoe; and the 
marriage had been an unhappy one. 

On another occasion, he wrote to Dr. Dudley: ‘‘I am 
glad that my good friend, Dr. Brockenbrough, found you 
out. Cherish the acquaintance of that man. ‘He is not 
as other men are.’’’’ ‘‘There is a mind of a very high 
order; well improved, and manners that a queen might 
envy,’’ was the judgment which Randolph passed upon 
Mrs. Brockenbrough in one of his letters to his niece. 4 
At the end of the same year, he also wrote to his niece: 


“Tam sorry that you have abstained from visiting Mrs. B., 
because I am persuaded your society would have been a relief 
to her, and I am sure that her company and conversation could 
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not fail to gratify you. She is a woman of a very powerful and 
cultivated understanding, in whose society I have found great 
delight.”’* 


Some four years later, in another letter to his niece, he 
spoke of the pair in these touching words: 


“You say that Dr. and Mrs. Brockenbrough love me and 
speak of me continually. Indeed, I believe they do, and that 
conviction is one of the treasures of my heart. For more than 
20 years, I have been to them an object of uniform kindness 
and attention, and their friendship has, during that long and 
unprosperous period of my life, constituted its chief solace. 
They have never been wanting to rejoice in my prosperity 
and mourn in my adversity. The more and the longer you 
know them, the deeper will be your admiration and esteem. 
To them I look for the greater share of what little comfort may 
be left in the dregs of the cup of life. Of one thing I never can 
be deprived—the gratification of numbering them among those 
who have honored me with a place in their regard.’’? 


The friendship continued as long as Randolph lasted. 
‘““Took leave of my friends Dr. and Mrs. Brockenbrough. 
Felt more like leaving home than returning to it,’’ was an 
entry made by him in one of his journals under date of 
Feb. 18, 1830.3 And, perhaps, Dr. Brockenbrough was 
the only person in the world to whom Randolph, even in 
his shattered condition of body and mind, could have 
written these words, wrung from his proud nature by the 
pitiable state in which he found himself in the late summer 
or early fall, of 1832, when the cup of existence had nothing 
for him but its blackest and bitterest dregs: 


“‘ After I wrote to you on Sunday night, the next day I hada 
most violent fit of hysteria. I was so moved by the ingratitude 
of my servants and my destitute and forlorn condition that I 
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‘lifted up my voice and wept’; wept most bitterly. Yet Iam 
now inclined to think that I did the poor creatures some 
injustice by ascribing to ingratitude what was the insensibility 
of their condition in life. But everybody, you only excepted, 
abandons me in my misery.’’* 


The long friendship between Randolph and Wm. Leigh 
began as Mrs. Malaprop thought marriage should begin— 
with a little aversion; for, in the Randolph will litigation, 
Leigh testified that he had been told by Beverley Tucker 
that, in the first instance, Randolph had taken a dislike 
to him.? The dislike was subsequently converted into 
feelings of the deepest esteem and the warmest affection. 
After the year 1822, Leigh looked after Randolph’s 
business affairs, when he was not at home; saw him two 
or three times a month, when he was at home, and con- 
versed with him, when he met him, in the most unreserved 
and confidential manner. We quote Leigh’s own words 
in the Randolph will litigation. In one of his letters to 
his niece, Randolph spoke of Leigh as his Fidus Achates, 4 
and, while he was disposed to charge to Leigh’s profes- 
sional preoccupations the demoralized condition, in which 
he found his plantation, as he thought, on his return from 
Russia, his feelings about Leigh never underwent the 
slightest change. At one time, he conducted a planta- 
tion on the Dan River, purchased by Leigh, jointly with 
him; contributing to its operation a certain number of 
negroes, draft animals, andimplements. This arrange- 
ment Randolph evidently entered into for the purpose of 
assisting Leigh, who did not have the hands with which to 
work the plantation himself. Many years later, he asked 
Leigh how the account between them stood, and was told 
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by him that there was a balance in favor of Leigh of 
$2,807.44; but that Randolph had been given no credit 
for the hire of the negroes. Randolph replied that it did 
not amount to more than the balance against him. Leigh 
told him that he thought that it did, though he could not 
say how much; whereupon Randolph proposed that they 
should execute mutual releases; which was done, Randolph 
himself preparing with his own hand the release by which 
he discharged Leigh. ! 

It is not often that one friend has occasion to write 
more painful words about another than these which Leigh 
wrote to John Randolph Clay a few months after Ran- 
dolph’s death: 


“For some time after this event, I could not muster up 
resolution enough to write or do anything. Hence my long 
silence. We had been so long such close friends, and I was 
so strongly attached to him that I could not part with him 
without the deepest grief. And yet my judgment told me 
that death was to him a relief from perpetual torture of both 
body and mind. After his return from the Russian Mission, 
he was not thesame man. For months after he reached home, 
he did not pass one quiet hour, and his active mind, excited to 
madness, was employed in seeking matter to complain of. He 
quarrelled with his neighbors and slaves, and abused his best 
friends. I, who, as you know, had given up too much of my 
time to serve him, and had devoted myself to him, so as to 
draw upon me the censure of the world, escaped not. But 
I knew his situation, and I was, without the least feeling of 
anger, overwhelmed with sorrow at witnessing the overthrow of 
his powerful understanding and his sufferings. Even after he 
had recovered from the violence of his madness, he was not the 
man he had been before his departure for Russia. His feelings 
were perverted, and he seemed to have lost in a great degree 
his attachment for his old friends—the effect, doubtless, of 
derangement. In addition to this, he was tortured by disease 
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of body. This being his situation, no friend ought to have 
desired for him protracted life. But my feelings were at war 
with my judgment, and for sometime I could think of 
nothing but his death.’’? 


Such was Randolph in his family and social relations. 
When, in addition to the facts which we have set forth 
above, the reader is told that no less than seven persons— 
Randolph’s brother Henry, Richard Kidder Randolph, 
Joseph Bryan, Thomas Spalding, of Georgia, Joseph Clay, 
Sir Grey Skipwith, and Charles Sterrett Ridgely, are known 
to have named sons after him, because of the love that they 
bore him, it is difficult to find words keen and indignant 
enough properly to denounce the reckless brutality which led 
Henry Adams to say that Randolph belonged “to an order 
of animated beings still nearer than the Indians to the jealous 
predacious instincts of dawning intelligence.” ? 

To Randolph religion brought only a precarious degree 
of happiness; though it cannot be doubted that, except 
during the period of his avowed infidelity in early life, he 
was subject to truly religious emotions, when in a normal 
state of mind and heart. 

In his childhood, he received the religious instruction of 
a pious mother, and, in his later years, he took pride in 
the fact that he was born and baptized in the Church of 
England. In the prayer book, which he gave to his 
nephew, John St. George Randolph, on August 8, 1818, 
he wrote these words: 


‘Your parents were born members of the Church of England. 
All your forefathers have been of that persuasion. You can 
have no good cause to desert it. Keep this book; arid consider 
it, as next to the Bible (from which, indeed, it is for the most 
part extracted) entitled to your reverence. If any charge you 
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with formality, ask them if there be more form in reading prose 
than in singing verse, given out too by another. This all sects 
but the Quakers do. Ask them to read our Liturgy, more 
especially the General Confession, the Te Deum, and, above 
all, the Litany, if they can, with unmelted hearts or uncurdled 
blood. He that refuses to go along with a devout reader of 
this service may suspect himself of a want of ‘vital religion.’ 
If form be again objected, and the coldness of our service, tell 
them the coldness is not in the book but in the bosoms of men. 
Here is something which out of the Bible we shall seek else- 
where in vain, to suit every rank and condition of life. I am 
rarely affected by extempore prayer, often in pain for the per- 
son praying, but, in whatever mood I find [myself], my feelings, 
whether of penitence or thanksgiving, respond to the suppli- 
cations and prayers of our Venerable Church.’’! 


Influenced by the general religious reaction of the time, 
and such scoffers as Voltaire, Diderot and D’Alembert, 
Randolph, in his earlier years, forgot the precepts of his 
mother and became an infidel. This condition of mind, 
however, curiously enough, had been preceded by a brief 
period, during which he imagined that he might become a 
Mohammedan. 


“Very early in life,’ he wrote to Dr. Brockenbrough, ‘I 
imbibed an absurd prejudice in favor of Mohammedanism 
and its votaries. The Crescent had a talismanic effect on my 
imagination, and I rejoiced in all its triumphs over the Cross 
(which I despised), as I mourned over its defeats; and Maho- 
met II. himself did not more exult than I did, when the Cres- 
cent was planted on the dome of St. Sophia, and the Cathedral 
of the Constantines converted into a Turkish mosque.’’? 


This vagary, as fantastic as the conversion of Lord 
George Gordon to Judaism, soon passed away. 

Side by side with it, should be read the letter from 
Randolph to Dr. Brockenbrough, in which he narrated 
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the process by which he had been reconverted from his 
parlor Mohammedanism and subsequent state of religious 
skepticism to the faith in which he had been born and 
nurtured, as a child. 


“T am sorry that Quashee should intrude upon you un- 
reasonably. The old man, I suppose, knows the pleasure I 
take in your letters, and, therefore, feels anxious to procure his 
master the gratification. I cannot, however, express sorrow— 
for I do not feel it—at the impression which you tell me my 
last letter made upon you. May it lead to the same happy 
consequences that I have experienced—which I now feel—in 
that sunshine of the heart, which the peace of God, that 
passeth all understanding, alone can bestow! 

“Your imputing such sentiments to a heated imagination 
does not surprise me, who have been bred in the school of Hob- 
bes and Bayle, and Shaftesbury and Bolingbroke, and Hume 
and Voltaire and Gibbon; who have cultivated the skeptical 
philosophy from my vain-glorious boyhood—I might almost 
say childhood—and who have felt all that unutterable disgust 
which hypocrisy, and cant, and fanaticism never fail to excite 
in men of education and refinement, superadded to our natural 
repugnance to Christianity. I am not, even now, insensible to 
this impression; but, as the excesses of her friends (real or 
pretended) can never alienate the votary of liberty from a 
free form of government, and enlist him under the banners 
of despotism, so neither can the cant of fanaticism, or hypo- 
crisy, or of both (for so far from being incompatible, they are 
generally found united in the same character—may God in his 
mercy preserve and defend us from both) disgust the pious 
with true religion. 

‘Mine has been no sudden change of opinion. I can refer to 
a record, showing, on my part, a desire of more than nine years’ 
standing, to partake of the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper; 
although, for two and twenty years preceding, my feet had 
never crossed the threshold of the house of prayer. This 
desire I was restrained from indulging by the fear of eating and 
drinking unrighteously. And, although that fear hath been 
cast out by perfect love, I have never yet gone to the altar; 
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neither have I been present at the performance of divine 
service, unless indeed I may so call my reading the liturgy of 
our church and some chapters of the Bible to my poor negroes 
on Sundays. Such passages as I think require it, and which I 
feel competent to explain, I comment upon—enforcing as far 
as possible, and dwelling upon, those texts especially that en- 
join the indispensable accompaniment of a good life as the 
touchstone of the true faith. The Sermon from the Mount, 
and the Evangelists generally; the Epistle of Paul to the 
Ephesians, chap. vi; the General Epistle of James, and the 
first Epistle of John; these are my chief texts. 

“The consummation of my converston—I use the word in its 
strictest sense—is owing to a variety of causes, but chiefly 
to the conviction, unwillingly forced upon me, that the very 
few friends, which an unprosperous life (the fruit of an un- 
governable temper) had left me, were daily losing their hold 
upon me, in a firmer grasp of ambition, avarice, or sensuality. 
I am not sure that, to complete the anti-climax, avarice should 
not have been last; for although, in some of its effects, debauch- 
ery be more disgusting than avarice, yet, as it regards the 
unhappy victim, this last is more to be dreaded. Dissipation, 
as well as power or prosperity, hardens the heart; but avarice 
deadens it to every feeling but the thirst for riches. Avarice 
alone could have produced the slave-trade; avarice alone can 
drive, as it does drive, this infernal traffic, and the wretched 
victims of it, like so many post-horses, whipped to death ina 
mail-coach. Ambition has its reward in the pride, pomp, and 
circumstance of glorious war; but where are the trophies of 
avarice?—the handcuff, the manacle, and the blood-stained 
cowhide? What man is worse received in society for being a 
hard master? Every day brings to light some H—e or H—ns 
in our own boasted land of liberty! Who denies the hand of a 
sister or daughter to such monsters? Nay, they have even 
appeared in ‘the abused shape of the vilest of women.’ I say 
nothing of India, or Amboyna, or Cortez, or Pizarro. 

“When I was last in your town, I was inexpressibly shocked 
(and perhaps I am partly indebted to the circumstance for 
accelerating my emancipation) to hear, on the threshold of the 
temple of the least erect of all the spirits that fell from heaven, 
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these words spoken by a man second to none in this nation in 
learning or abilities; one, too, whom I had, not long before, 
seen at the table of our Lord and Saviour: ‘I do not want the 
Holy Ghost (I shudder while I write), or any other spirit in 
me.’ If these doctrines are true (St. Paul’s), there was no 
need for Wesley and Whitefield to have separated from the 
church. The Methodists are right, and the church wrong. I 
want to see the old church, &c. &c.: that is, such as this diocese 
was under Bishop Terrick, when wine-bibbing and buck- 
parsons were sent out to preach ‘a dry clatter of morality,’ and 
not the word of God, for 16,000 lbs. of tobacco. When I 
speak of morality, it is not as condemning it; religion includes 
it, but much more. Day is now breaking, and I shall ex- 
tinguish my candles, which are better than no light; or, if I do 
not, in the presence of the powerful King of Day they will be 
noticed only by the dirt and ill savor that betray all human 
contrivances; the taint of humanity. Morality is to the 
Gospel not even as a farthing rushlight to the blessed sun.’’* 


Of the perplexities, the anxieties, and the misgivings, 
which accompanied the transition mentioned in this 
letter, we need not speak in detail. The transition itself 
was doubtless initiated, in no little measure, by the gen- 
eral religious reawakening of which Dr. John H. Rice 
spoke in one of his letters to the Rev. Archibald Alexander: 


“You remember,” he said, ‘‘that in Virginia there was a 
class of persons who never went to church at all. They thought 
it beneath them. That class is diminishing in numbers pretty 
rapidly, and, now and then, persons of this description are 
entering into the church. Mrs. Judith Randolph, of Bizarre, 
lately made a profession of religion. I have been much in her 
company since, and I think her among the most truly pious in 
ourcountry. John Randolph attended the sacrament when his 
sister joined with us, and seemed to be much impressed. He 
invited Mr. Hoge home with him and conversed much upon 
religion. Mr. Hoge is fully persuaded that he is, as it is 
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expressed here, an exercised man. Wm. B. Giles regularly 
attends our missionaries who preach in Amelia. Mr. Speece 
preached in his neighborhood not long ago. He was present 
and remarkably attentive. In the evening, he repeated to a 
lady, who could not go to church, Mr. Speece’s sermon almost 
verbatim; adding, when he was done, that was the best sermon 
he had ever heard orread. Joseph Eggleston, formerly mem- 
ber of Congress, entertains our missionaries at his house with 
the utmost cordiality. The wife of John W. Eppes is said to 
be under very serious religious impressions. There were at 
the last Cumberland sacrament from 8 to 10 of the Randolph 
connections at the table of the Lord.’’* 


So John Randolph was but one of the many straws 
caught up and floated off into the bosom of the Church by 
one of those rising tides of Evangelical Presbyterianism, 
which were so common in this region. From being a 
merely exercised hearer, he, after experiencing all the 
vicissitudes of doubt, fear, and love which attended the 
full reconcilement of a human soul to the purposes of God 
in his day, and, after receiving word after word of expla- 
nation, assurance, and hope from Key, William Meade, 
and Dr. Hoge, at last found that he no longer shrank from 
the altar which he had written to Key that he would have 
given all that he was worth to be able to approach, and yet 
could not;? and broke out into this triumphant pean of 
confidence and joy: 


“Congratulate me Frank—wish me joy you need not—give 
it you cannot—I am at last reconciled to my God and have 
assurance of his pardon through faith in Christ, against which 
the very gates of Hell cannot prevail. Fear hath been driven 
out by perfect love. I now know that you know how I feel; 
and, within a month, for the first time, I understand your 
feelings and character and that of every real Christian. Love 
to Mrs. Key and your brood. I am not now afraid of being 
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‘righteous overmuch’ or of ‘methodistical notions.’ Thine in 
truth, J. R. of R. Let Meade know the glad tidings, and let 
him, if he has kept it, read and preserve my letter to him from 
Richmond years ago.’’* 


Looking back a few weeks later over the long pathway, 
strewn with pitfalls, and enveloped in obscurity, which he 
had trod, Randolph wrote of his conversion to Wm. 
Meade: ‘‘I can compare it to nothing so well as the dawn- 
ing sun after a dark, tempestuous night.’’? 

It would take us too far afield to quote very freely from 
the numerous letters written by Randolph on such topics. 
Moreover, religious as the world still is, the morbid psy- 
chology, revealed by these letters, is more or less obsolete. 
On the principle, however, of ex pede Herculem we will 
bring two more of them to the attention of the reader. 
Both were written to Dr. Brockenbrough. 


(1) 

“Tt was to me a subject of deep regret that I was obliged 
to leave town before Mr. Meade’s arrival. I promised myself 
much comfort and improvement from his conversation. My 
dear sir, there is, or there is not, another and a better world. 
If there is, as we all believe, what is it but madness to be 
absorbed in the cares of a clay-built hovel, held at will, un- 
mindful of the rich inheritance of an imperishable palace, of 
which we are immortal heirs? We acknowledge these things 
with our lips, but not with our hearts; we lack faith. 

‘““We would serve God; provided we may serve Mammon at 
the same time. For my part, could I be brought to believe 
that this life must be the end of my being, I should be disposed 
to get rid of it as an incumbrance. If what is to come, be 
anything like what is passed, it would be wise to abandon the 
hulk to the underwriters, the worms. I am more and more 
convinced that, with a few exceptions, this world of ours is a 
vast mad-house. The only men I ever knew well, ever 
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approached closely, whom I did not discover to be unhappy, 
are sincere believers of the Gospel, and conform their lives, 
as far as the nature of man can permit, to its precepts. There 
are only three of them. [Meade, Hoge, Key?] And yet, 
Ambition, and Avarice, and Pleasure, as it is called, have their 
temples crowded with votaries, whose own experience has 
proved to them the insufficiency and emptiness of their pur- 
suits, and who obstinately turn away from the only waters 
that can slake their dying thirst and heal their diseases. 

“One word on the subject of your own state of mind. I am 
well acquainted with it—too well. Like you, I have not 
reached that lively faith which some more favored persons 
enjoy. But I am persuaded that it can and will be attained 
by all who are conscious of the depravity of our nature, of their 
own manifold departures from the laws of God, and sins 
against their own conscience; and who are sincerely desirous 
to accept of pardon on the terms held out in the Gospel. 
Without puzzling ourselves, therefore, with subtle disquisitions, 
let us ask, are we conscious of the necessity of pardon? are we 
willing to submit to the terms offered to us—to consider 
Christianity as a scheme imperfectly understood, planned by 
Infinite Wisdom, and canvassed by finite comprehensions—to 
ask of our Heavenly Father that faith and that strength which 
by our own unassisted efforts we can never attain? To me it 
would be a stronger objection to Christianity, did it contain 
nothing which baffled my comprehension, than its most 
difficult doctrines. What professor ever delivered a lecture 
that his scholars were not at a loss to comprehend some parts 
of it? But that is no objection. to the doctrine. But the 
teacher here is God! I may deceive myself, but I hope that I 
have made some progress; so small indeed that I may be 
ashamed of it, in this necessary work, even since Isaw you. I 
am no disciple of Calvin or Wesley, but I feel the necessity of a 
changed nature; of a new life; of an altered heart. I feel my 
stubborn and rebellious nature to be softened, and that it is 
essential to my comfort here, as well as to my future welfare, to 
cultivate and cherish feelings of good will towards all man- 
kind; to strive against envy, malice, and all uncharitableness. 
I think I have succeeded in forgiving all my enemies. There 
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is not a human being that I would hurt, if it were in my power; 
not even Bonaparte.’’? 


(2) 

‘‘ As well as very bad implements and worse eyes will permit 
me to do it by candlelight, I will endeavor to make some return 
to your kind letter, which I received, not by Quashee, but the 
mail. I also got a short note by him, for which I thank you. 

And now, my dear friend, one word in your ear—in 
the porches of thine ear. With Archimedes, I may cry Eureka. 
Why, what have you found—the philosopher’s stone? No— 
something better than that. Gyges’ring? No. A substitute 
for bank paper? No. The elixir vite, then? It is; but it is 
the elixir of eternal life. It is that peace of God which passeth 
all understanding, and which is no more to be conceived of by 
the material heart than poor St. George can be made to feel and 
taste the difference between the Italian and German music. 
It is a miracle, of which the person, upon whom it is wrought, 
alone is conscious—as he is conscious of any other feeling—e.g. 
whether the friendship he professes for A or B be a real senti- 
ment of his heart, or simulated to serve a turn. 

“God, my dear friend, hath visited me in my desolation; in 
the hours of darkness, of sickness, and of sorrow: of that worst 
of all sickness, sickness of the heart, for which neither wealth 
nor power can find or afford a cure. May you, my dear friend, 
find it, where alone it is to be found! in the sacred volume— 
in the word of God, whose power surpasseth all that human 
imagination (unassisted by grace) can conceive. I am now, 
for the first time in my life, supplied with a motive of action 
that never can mislead me—the love of God and my neighbor 
—because I love God. All other motives I feel, by my own 
experience, in my own person, as well as in that of numerous 
‘friends’ (so called), to be utterly worthless. God hath at last 
given me courage to confess him before men. Once I hated 
mankind—bitterly hated them—but loved (like that wretched 
man, Swift) ‘John or Thomas.’ Now, my regard for in- 
dividuals is not lessened, but my love for the race exalted 
almost to a level with that of my friends—I am obliged to use 

* Roanoke, July 4, 1815, Garland, v. 2, 68. 
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the word. I pretend to no sudden conversion, or new or great 
lights. I have stubbornly held out, for more than a T rojan 
siege, against the goodness and mercy of my creator. Yes— 
Troy town did not so long and so obstinately resist the con- 
federated Greeks. But what is the wrath of the swift-footed 
Achilles to the wrath of God? and what his speed to the 
vengeance of heaven? and what are these even to the love of 
Jesus Christ, thou Son of David? I have often asked, but it 
was without sufficient humility; or, perhaps, like the Canaan- 
itish woman, God saw fit to try me. I sought, but not with 
sufficient diligence—at least, deserted in my utmost need, (not 
indeed like Darius, great and good—for I could command 
service, such as we often pay to God—lip service and eye 
service), desolate and abandoned by all that had given me 
reason to think they had any respect and affection for me, I 
knocked with all my might. I asked for the crumbs that 
otherwise might be swept out to the dogs, and there was opened 
to me the full and abundant treasury of his grace. When this 
happened, I cannot tell. It has broken upon me like the dawn 
I see every morning, insensibly changing darkness into light. 
My slavish fears of punishment, which I always knew to be 
sinful, but would not put off, are converted into an humble 
hope of a seat, even if it be the lowest, in the courts of God. 
Yes, at last I am happy—as happy as man can be. Should it 
please God to continue his favor to me, you will see it—not 
only on my lips, but in my life. Should he withdraw it, as 
assuredly he will, unless with his assistance I humbly endeavor 
by prayer and self-denial, and doing of his word as well as hear- 
ing it, to obtain its continuance, mine will only be the deeper 
damnation. Of this danger I am sensible, but not afraid. I 
mean slavishly afraid. He that hath quenched the smoking 
flax, who has snatched me as a brand from the burning, will 
not, I humbly yet firmly trust, cast me back into the furnace. 
I now know the meaning of words that before I repeated, but 
did not comprehend. I am no Burley of Balfour, but I have 
been, as I thought, on the very verge and brink of his disease; 
but I prayed to God to save me, and not to suffer me to falla 
prey to the arts and wiles of Satan, at the very moment I was 
seeking his reconcilement, 
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“T am not mad, most noble Festus, but speak the words of 
truth and soberness. I have thrown myself, reeking with sin, 
on the mercy of God, through Jesus Christ his blessed Son 
and, our (yes, my friend, owr) precious Redeemer; and I have 
assurance as strong as that I now owe nothing to your Bank, 
that the debt is paid; and now I love God, and with reason. 
I once hated him, and with reason too, for I knew not Christ. 
The only cause why I should love God is his goodness and 
mercy to me through Christ. But for this, the lion and the 
sea-serpent would not be more appalling to my imagination 
than a being of tremendous and definite power, who made me 
what I am—who wanted either the will or the ability to pre- 
vent the existence of evil, and punishes what is inevitable. 
This is not a God, but a Devil, and all unbelievers in God 
tremble and believe in this Devil that they worship—such 
worship as it is, in his place. I have been looking over some 
of my marginal pencilled notes on Gibbon, and rubbing them 
out. I had thought to burn the book, but the Quarterly Re- 
view and Professor Porson have furnished the antidote to his 
poison, whether in the shape of infidelity or obscenity. See 
Review of Gibbon’s Posthumous works. 


‘““Chains are the portion of revolted man, 
Stripes and a dungeon; and his body serves 
The triple purpose. In that sickly, foul, 
Opprobrious residence he finds them all.’ 
CowPeEr’s Task. 


God hath called me to come out from among them—the 
worshippers of Mammon or of ‘Moloch homicide,’ of ‘Chemos, 
the obscene dread of Moab’s son,’ ‘Peor, his other name’: 


““Lust hard by Hate,’ 


and I will come so help me God! 

“Is it madness to prefer your new house in fee simple, to a 
clay cottage, of which I am a tenant at will, and may be 
turned out at a moment’s warning, and even without it; and 
out of which I know I must be turned in a few years certainly? 

“It is now midnight. May God watch over our sleep—over 
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our helpless, naked condition, and protect us as well from 
the insect that carries death in its sting, as from the more 
feared but not so obvious dangers with which life is beset; and, 
if he should come this night (as come he will) like a thief, may 
we be ready to stand in his presence and plead not our merits, 
but his stripes, by whom we are made whole. J.R. of R. 

“P.S. I was not aware of the length to which my sermon 
would extend. Let me entreat you again to read Milton and 
Cowper. They prepared me for the ‘Samson’ (as Rush would 
say) among the medicines for the soul.’’! 


One of the effects of the full maturity of Randolph’s 
spiritual re-birth was to chill his interest in politics. 
Immediately after his election to Congress in 1815, he 
wrote to Dr. Brockenbrough: 


“TI got here today. Tomorrow we are to begin our in- 
quisition (a contested election). This business does not suit 
meatall. My thoughts are running in a far different channel. 
I never feel so free from uneasiness as when I am reading the 
Testament, or hearing some able preacher. This great concern 
presses me by day and by night, almost to the engrossing of my 
thoughts. It is first in my mind when I awake, and the last 
when I gotosleep. I think it becomes daily more clear to me. 
All other things are as nothing when put in comparison with it. 
You have had a great comfort in the presence of Mr. Meade. 
I too, am not without some consolation; for I have received 
a letter from Frank Key that I would not exchange for the 
largest bundle of bank notes that you ever signed.”’” 


Another effect of religion upon Randolph’s nature was 
to fill him with a sense of humility, which he had never 
before known: ‘‘If I could have my way,” he said to Key 
in one of his letters, ‘‘I would retire to some retreat far 
from the strife of the world and pass the remnant of my 
days in meditation and prayer; and yet this would be a 


t Roanoke, Aug. 25, 1818, So. Lit. Mess., v. 2, 8; July, 1836, pp. 461, 462. 
2 Buckingham C. H., May 29, 1815; Garland, v. 2., 65. 
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life of ignoble security.’’"* In the same letter, he told Key 
that there were two ways only, in his opinion, in which he 
might be serviceable to mankind; one was in teaching 
children, and that he had some thoughts of establishing 
a school. 


“Then again,” he added, “it comes into my head that I 
am borne away by a transient enthusiasm, or that I may be 
reduced to the condition of some unhappy fanatics who mis- 
take the perversion of their intellects for the conversion of 
their hearts. Pray for me.”’ 


After this change took place in Randolph, it was 
observed that, when Dr. Hoge dined with him at Roanoke, 
he always seated himself at the foot of his table, and 
placed Dr. Hoge at its head; and here, as well as elsewhere, 
we might mention the fact that for this celebrated divine 
he felt the highest degree of admiration. 


““T consider Dr. Hoge,” he once said, ‘‘as the ablest and 
most interesting speaker that I ever heard in the pulpit or out 
of it; and the most perfect pattern of a Christian teacher that 
Tever saw. His life affords an example of the great truths of 
the doctrine that he dispenses to his flock; and, if he has a fault, 
‘which being mortal I suppose he cannot be free from,’ I have 
never heard it pointed out.’’? 


In speaking of Randolph at divine service in West- 
minster Abbey in 1822, Harvey says: 


“Most audibly and solemnly did Randolph repeat the 
responses. His figure, his voice, his solemnity of manner were 
so striking the persons present eyed him with no small curios- 
ity, and I caught even the Reverend Clergyman’s gaze more 
than once fixed upon him; but he noticed them not, so com- 
pletely were his feelings enlisted in the simple services of the 
altar.’’$ 

* May 31, 1815, Id., 66. 

2 Garland, v. 2, 64. 3 The New Mirror, v. 2, 29. 
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We also learn from Harvey that, when Randolph was 
crossing the Atlantic with him in 1822, he read aloud an 
extract from the Bible and a part of the Episcopal service 
each Sunday, except when he was prevented by bad 
weather or ill-health, once delivered an extemporaneous 
prayer, and on Good Friday composed some religious 
observations suitable to the day, which were expressed 
in the purest English.* 

But most grateful after all is the sober testimony ren- 
dered by Wm. Leigh in the Randolph will litigation, to the 
real change of heart which religious conversion produced 
in Randolph. 

Another result was a quickened sensitiveness on his 
part to his character as a slave-holder, which led him to 
accumulate a sum of money for the purpose of defraying 
the expense of emancipating his slaves, and establishing 
them in life. This fund was lost by the failure of Tomp- 
kins and Murray in 1819.? 

Of course, as time elapsed, and Randolph’s spiritual 
convulsion abated, leaving him fully subject to all his 
natural impulses and all the excitement of public life, he 
became involved occasionally in inconsistencies between 
religious profession and practice, which were by no means 
edifying to a straight-laced Christian. In his observations 
on John Randolph’s religious character, it is quite obvious 
that Bishop Meade, whom Randolph in the meridian of 
his religious enthusiasm, had sometimes gone all the way 
from Washington to Christ Church, at Alexandria, to 
hear preach,* had grave doubts as to whether Randolph 
could be safely held up as an example of the full efficacy 
of Grace. More than one amusing story is told of the 
dexterous shifts to which Randolph, between the ready 


t The New Mirror, v. 1,346.  . 

2J.R. to F.S. Key, May 3, 1819, Garland, v. 2, 106, 
3 Old Churches, etc., by Meade (Phil., 1910), v. I, 33. 
4 Id. (note). 
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spur of his quick temper and his desire to maintain a 
reputation for religious conformity, was driven, when he 
found it necessary to convince a Southside Virginia pietist 
that the word ‘‘damn”’ was nothing more than an equiva- 
lent for the word ‘‘condemn.’”’ The incompatibility 
between the hair-triggered temper and religious decorum 
was especially pronounced, it is hardly necessary to say, 
during seasons of mental disturbance. An illustravion 
of this fact, at once sad and amusing, is recalled inthe 
Reminiscences of John Randolph by the Rev. R. L. Dabney, 
to which we have already referred. 


“It is well known that after Mr. Randolph’s religious 
impression began, he was zealous for the Christian instruction 
of his negroes. There was a large room near his cottage, 
where he assembled them for worship, and where he often read 
the Scriptures to them and instructed them himself. After his 
health declined, he made a contract with some respectable 
Christian minister to give his people an afternoon service. 
At one time, he had such an engagement with the Rev. Abner 
Clopton, an excellent Baptist divine of Charlotte County. 
Mr. Carrington’s statement to me was that Mr. Clopton 
himself related the following incident. He went to Roanoke 
from his morning appointment near Scuffletown, and dined 
with Mr. Randolph, as he was accustomed on the days of his 
appointment. After dinner, Mr. Randolph accompanied him 
to the log chapel, and they found it full of negroes. Mr. 
Clopton said that he behaved with all the seriousness of a 
Presbyterian elder. Knowing the weakness of the negroes 
for a religion more emotional than sanctifying, he aimed his 
sermon strongly against the Antinomian abuse of the gospel. 
When the services were about to end, Mr. Randolph rose and 
spoke in substance thus: Rev. Sir, I crave your permission 
to add my poor word of confirmation to the excellent instruc- 
tion you have given these people. My excuse must be my 
great solicitude for the welfare of the souls of these dependents 
of mine. Mr. Clopton told him that certainly he should feel 
at liberty to instruct his servants, for nobody had a better 
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tight to do it than the master. Mr. Randolph then arose, 
and began with great point, and in most excellent scriptural 
language, to enforce the doctrine that the faith which did not 
produce good works could not justify. From being solemn 
and emphatic, he grew excited and then sarcastic. He 
described the type of religion too current among negroes, 
which made them sing and bow and shout and weep in their 
meetings, but which failed to restrain them from gross immo- 
ralities. This spurious fanaticism he scathed with the keen- 
est sarcasm. At last, he evidently lost control of himself; 
singling out a young buck negro on the third bench from the 
front, who had been very emphatic in his amens and such like 
manifestations of piety, he shook his long forefinger at him, 
and said: ‘Here is this fellow Phil. In the meeting on Sun- 
day, he is the foremost man to sing and shout and get happy, 
and, on Sunday night, he is the first man to steal his master’s 
shoats—the damned rascal!’ Mr. Clopton laid his hand on 
his arm in protest, saying: ‘Mr. Randolph, Mr. Randolph! 
He instantly stopped in the most deferential manner, and asked 
Mr. Clopton what correction he had to offer. He replied: 
‘He thought it his duty to protest against the terms which 
Mr. Randolph was employing.’ ‘What terms?’ ‘Why those 
in which you have just addressed that man Phil. It can never 
be proper in teaching God’s truth to use any profanity, seeing 
God has forbidden it.’ Randolph replied: ‘Sir, you both 
astonish and mortify me. I had hoped that, if my credit as 
a Christian was so poor (and I know that I am but a sorry 
Christian) as not to save me from the imputation of profanity, 
my credit, as a gentleman, should have done so. [ had flat- 
tered myself that I should be judged incapable of insulting a 
minister of our holy religion, while my own guest, by using 
profanity in his presence.’ This view of the matter rather 
provoked Mr. Clopton, and he insisted that the terms, in 
which he had rebuked the negro, were not only cruelly severe 
but distinctly profane, and that in the midst of a religious 
service. ‘What then did I say to him that was so bad?’ 
‘Why, Sir, you called him in expressed words ‘a damned rascal!’ 
‘And you misunderstood that as anintentional profanity? You 
fill me with equal surprise and mortification. I considered 
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myself as only stating a theological truth in terms of faith- 
ful plainness. Do not the sacred Scriptures say that thieves 
are liable to the condemnation of the Divine Judge? And is 
not this just the meaning of the term which you say I used?’ 
Mr. Clopton said this turn quite took his breath away, and 
he thought it best not to continue the discussion. ’’* 


But all the same, it is undoubtedly true that the reli- 
gious impressions stamped on Randolph’s mind in child- 
hood, and afterwards renewed by the throes, through 
which he passed between 1810 and 1819, were never 
wholly effaced. Indeed, they never seemed so natural 
or genuine as during those rare moments in his latter 
years when his soul, like that of Saul, freed from the evil 
spirit that persecuted him, was at peace. 


‘Mr. Pinkney, whom I heard and saw a day or two ago in 
the pride of life,’”’ he wrote to his niece, ‘‘is now an almost 
insensible and helpless corpse. Perhaps our souls may be 
demanded this night. May we be able to say on that (as on 
every other) occasion, awful as it is, ‘Thy will be done.’’’? 


In the same year he wrote to his niece: 


“God bless you and all that are dear to you, and may the 
chastening of that heavenly Father, who scourgeth every 
son, that he receiveth, purify our hearts that we may become 
dwellers in the mansions prepared for them that believe in his 
most blessed son, our Precious Redeemer, and earnestly 
implore His aid to do His will on earth; as it is in heaven. 
Which may He in His infinite good and mercy grant for Jesus 
Christ sake, Amen. Your uncle and friend, JOHN RANDOLPH. ’’3 


Some five years later, he wrote to the same beloved 
object of his affections: ‘‘That you think of me before 
committing yourself to rest is a grateful circumstance. 

* Union Seminary Magazine, v. 6, 1894-95, 14-21. 
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Remember me in your prayers.’’' These letters, be it 
remembered, were written to a young girl on whom he 
was simply lavishing the unaffected language of his 
spontaneous thoughts and feelings. 

Some of the remarkable entries made by Randolph in 
one of his journals, during the period in 1818, when his 
religious mania was at its height, are not without interest. 
One, under date of Aug. 26, is: ‘‘Tempted and did not 
fall. Praised be His holy name.’’? Another, under date 
of Aug. 27: ‘‘Tempted again, and was falling, but arrested 
by the hand of God. Repent and am ashamed.’ A 
month later, he fell all the way to the ground, because, 


under date of Sept. 27, he enters these words: ‘‘Sin, 
repent.” “Oh! night of bliss,’ ‘‘This morning God 
gives me leave to look over my old papers,”’ are other 
jottings. 


These entries were made when the stream of his religious 
thoughts had not worked itself free from its turbid ele- 
ments. A few years later, when it had deposited its 
sediment, and was no longer chafed by the rocks and 
shoals of spiritual anxieties and fears, it was a very differ- 
ent thing. ‘‘He was habitual in his reverential regard 
for the divinity of our religion,’’ we are told by Benton, 
‘‘and one of his beautiful expressions was that ‘if woman 
had lost us paradise, she had gained us heaven.”’’ And 
truly, like a song in the night, must have been the rhap- 
sody which fell from his lips in the presence of Benton 
during the last months of his life, when, between mental 
distractions, bodily disease, and the lenitives, to which he 
resorted to assuage intolerable distress, he was as deserving 
of the pity of God as any object upon which it has ever 
been bestowed : 


t Washington, Feb. 2, 1827, Bryan MSS. 
2 Libr. Cong. 

3 Id. 4 Id. 

530 Yea ’ View, 475. 
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“The last time I saw him (in that last visit to Washington 
after his return from the Russian Mission, and when he was 
in full view of death),” Benton says, ‘‘I heard him read the 
chapter in the Revelations (of the opening of the seals) with 
such power and beauty of voice and delivery, and such depth 
of pathos that I felt as if I had never heard the chapter read 
before. When he had got to the end of the opening of the 
sixth seal, he stopped the reading, laid the book (open at the 
place) on his breast, as he lay on his bed, and began a discourse 
upon the beauty and sublimity of the Scriptural writings, 
compared to which he considered all human compositions 
vain and empty. Going over the images, presented by the 
opening of the seals, he averred that their divinity was in 
their sublimity, that no human power could take the same 
images and inspire the same awe, and terror, and sink our- 
selves into such nothingness in the presence of the ‘wrath of 
the Lamb,’ that he wanted no proof of their divine origin but 
the sublime feelings which they inspired.’’? 


‘“‘It would have been as easy for a mole to have written 
Sir Isaac Newton’s Treatise on Optics,’ Randolph declared 
on another occasion, “‘as for uninspired men to have written 
the Bible.” ? 

It is a just remark of Parton that Randolph’s political 
influence was enhanced by his high social position’; and 
another thing that helped to bring his figure out in high 
relief was the fact that he was the owner of a large planta- 
tion, and many hundreds of negroes. In other words, he 
belonged to a class of which Randolph himself said, with 
some truth, that it was as much a nobility as if it had been 
composed of Dukes, Earls, or Barons. 4 

In addition to his other lands, Randolph was also the 
owner for a time of a farm of 400 acres, called ‘‘the Mich- 
eaux place,’’ in Cumberland County, Va., which he sold, 

130 Years’ View, 475. 

2 Bouldin, 87. 

3 Famous Americans, 198. 

4J. R. to —, Washington, May 6, 1826. 
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in 1816, to Thomas A. Morton.' After his death his 
estate was also compelled to pay about $14,000 for a tract 
in Chesterfield County which he had contracted to buy 
from Benjamin Moody.? And his correspondence with 
Garnett shows that he was eager at one time to acquire 
an estate between the James and Rappahannock called 
Port Tobago. 

Roanoke was divided into three shifts, known as the 
Ferry Quarter, the Middle Quarter, and the Lower Quar- 
ter; and the two dwellings, in which Randolph resided, 
were situated on the Middle Quarter. To the Staunton 
River, which bounded Roanoke on the South, there is a 
happy allusion in one of his letters to Josiah Quincy: 


“Tt rises,’’ he said, ‘‘beyond the Blue Ridge, indeed in the 
Alleghany Mountains; passes through the counties of Mont- 
gomery and Botetourt under its right name; issues from the 
mountains inmcog., under the appellation of Staunton; here 
receives the Little Roanoke; and, on its junction with the 
Dan, about 30 miles below, resumes its true name, which it 
retains during the remainder of its course to the Sound.’’4 


At this day it is difficult to realize how remote and 
secluded Roanoke was. Richmond, nearly a hundred 
miles off, was the nearest town to it of any considerable 
importance, except Petersburg, a place of only 8,322 
inhabitants even in 1830.5 As late as 1840, Lynchburg 
had a population of but some 5,000 persons®; and, as late 
as 1847, Danville was a town of only about 1,500 inhabi- 
tants.’? Norfolk was some 160 or so miles away. To 
secure the household commodities that he needed, and to 


Cumberland C. H., Deed Book, 16, p. 8. 

2 Volume relating to Randolph’s Adm. vs. Hobson, Va. State Libr. 
3 Jan. 14, 1813, J. M. Garnett, Jr., MSS. 

4July 4, 1814, Lafe of Quincy, 356. 

5 Hist. Colls. of Va., by Howe, 242, 
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find a vent for the produce of his lands, Randolph main- 
tained what was practically a wagon line between Roanoke 
and Richmond, and repeatedly in his correspondence we 
find references to his wagoner, Quashee, who, with Simon 
and other wagoners of his, must have been almost per- 
petually on the road hauling tobacco, wheat or flour from 
Roanoke to Richmond, and herdsgrass seed, clover seed, 
plaster, and domestic commodities of all sorts from Rich- 
mond to Roanoke. The nearest postoffice to Roanoke 
was at Charlotte Court House, 12 or 13 miles distant. 
When we recall the ubiquitous service, which now brings 
the federal mail every secular day of the week practically 
to the door-step of every negro cabin in Charlotte County, 
we can scarcely refrain from smiling when we read these 
words in a letter written by Randolph to Dr. Dudley in 
1810: ‘‘ Direct to Charlotte C. H., ‘Roanoke, near Char- 
lotte C. H., Va.’ ”? As late as the year 1832, Randolph 
told Nathan Loughborough that he had been reduced to 
sending three times and often four times a week to Char- 
lotte Court House for his mail. (a) 

Living under such circumstances of isolation, it is not 
surprising that he should have written to Dr. Brocken- 
brough from Oakland, the home of his friend, Wm. R. 
Johnson, in 1829: “‘I shall with a sick heart, as well as 
dead, try to get to my Jair by the middle of next week.’’4 

In the first year of the 19th century, when he was 
residing at Bizarre, his postal facilities were even more 
limited; for in that year he wrote to Nicholson that the 
post arrived but once a week at the little village (Farm- 
ville) adjacent to his residence. 5 

Roanoke produced large quantities of tobacco. In 
1810, before its acreage had been enlarged by subsequent 


t Garland, v. 2, 39. 

? Roanoke, Oct. 29, 1810, Letters toa Y. R., 74. 
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purchases, it produced 49 hogsheads of tobacco and 1,541 
barrels of corn.'’ The tobacco, grown on Roanoke in that 
year, however, should not be accepted as its standard of 
production, since we are informed by Randolph that its 
tobacco crop in 1810 was ‘‘very indifferent.” In 1814, 
no less than 430,000 hills of tobacco were destroyed by the 
great freshet of that year on the Roanoke lowgrounds 
alone, besides corn, oats, and wheat.3 In the succeeding 
year, Randolph wrote to his friend, David Parish, that, 
notwithstanding the unfavorable season, he had made the 
greatest crop ever raised at Roanoke. ‘‘This,’’ he said, 
“T calculate will make me a return of from $20,000 to 
$25,000—a small affair for you great nabobs, who deal in 
millions of money and hundreds of thousands of acres of 
land.’ During the career of Randolph, the market 
prices of tobacco underwent violent fluctuations. In 
1805, when he was still residing at Bizarre, he wrote to 
Nicholson that the merchants in Richmond had offered 
him no more than $7.00 per hundred-weight for his 
tobacco.> In 1814, when the War of 1812 was under 
way, he wrote to Josiah Quincy that tobacco had sold in 
Richmond as high as $13.10 per hundred-weight5; and, 
in 1816, he informed Dr. Dudley from Richmond that he 
had sold his tobacco for $20.00 per hundred-weight, pay- 
able in the succeeding July.° 

A few weeks later when at Roanoke he wrote to Dr. 
Dudley that a general apprehension of famine pervaded 
the land, and that $6.00 and $7.50 had been given in 
advance for new corn from the stack.7 In the letter to 
Nicholson, to which we have just referred, he stated 
that he had lost nearly $1,000 by the recent fall in the 

tJ. R.’s Diary. 2 Id. 

3 Roanoke, Oct. 30, 1815, Beverley D. Tucker MSS. 

4Richm., Apr. 12, 1805, Nicholson MSS., Libr. Cong. 

5 Richm., March 1, 1814, Life of Quincy, 350. 
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price of flour, but that, by the sale of both his flour and his 
tobacco, he hoped to raise enough money to pay his debts 
at home, and to leave him $3,000 or $4,000 for a voyage 
to Europe, which he contemplated. At the time of 
Randolph’s death, he is said to have had more than 
$20,000 in bank; but this balance may have been derived 
in part from the sums which he received as Minister to 
Russia. : 

But to the general reader more interesting than the 
tobacco and corn grown on the Roanoke estate were the 
horses reared on it by Randolph, either for his own personal 
use or for the competitions of the race track. From his 
early manhood until the day when he sat up on his death- 
bed at Philadelphia, cracking his coach whip, he was 
passionately addicted to horses, and to all the different 
forms of recreation and sport to which they minister. 
Nicholson, it seems, had some kinsman who shared Ran- 
dolph’s tastes in this respect, for, in 1802, Randolph, on 
his return to Bizarre from Congress, by way of Richmond, 
wrote to Nicholson that he had seen Nicholson’s “‘little 
nabob”’ uncle beaten for three successive days, to his 
irrepressible mortification. 


‘““Desdemona, that jewel which thousands were sacrificed 
to obtain,’’ Randolph further said, ‘‘is now of as little worth 
as her biped namesake, after the frantic Moor had wrecked 
his jealous fury on her fair form.’’? 


In 1805, Randolph wrote to Nicholson that the races 
at Richmond were over, and that Mr. Selden had started 
a colt of his that had run with great credit three heats of 
4 miles each, but had not won.” Indeed, it is said by 
W. B. Green, one of Randolph’s neighbors, that Randolph 
was generally unsuccessful on the turf. 3 

« Bizarre, May 9, 1802, Nicholson MSS., Libr. Cong. 
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One of the features of the races which were the subject 
of Randolph’s letter to Nicholson, was a great match for 
$3,000 between Mr. Tayloe’s Peacemaker, 5 years old 
(118 lbs.), and Mr. Batt’s Florizet, 4 years old (106 lbs.); 
both by Diomed. It was won by Florizet, Randolph said 
in a subsequent letter to Nicholson, in a canter. ? 


“Thus you see,’’ he observed, ‘‘whilst you turbulent folks 
on the east of Chesapeake are wrangling about Snyder and 
McKean, we old Virginians are keeping it up more majorum. 
De gustibus non est disputandum, says the proverb. Never- 
the-less, I cannot envy the taste of him who finds more amuse- 
ment in the dull scurrility of a newspaper than in Weatherby’s 
Calendar, and prefers an election ground to a race field.”’ 


And few persons, even professional turfmen, we venture 
to say, have ever been more familiar with Weatherby’s 
calendar than Randolph. Convincing evidence of this 
fact is to be found in more than one letter from his hand, 
including one which he addressed to his friend, John S. 
Skinner, of Baltimore, in which he called off the names of 
celebrated horses, as if his life had mainly been spent in 
the pasture field and on the judge’s stand at race courses. ” 
It was an easy thing to inflame his pride about one of his 
horses. On one occasion, he offered for sale at public 
auction one of his best stallions, Roanoke, by the famous 
Old Sir Archie out of Lady Bunsbury. Fora considerable 
time, there was no bid made, but, at length, Hugh Wyllie, 
the owner of Marske, a renowned race horse, bid £50; 
whereupon Randolph flared up in flaming indignation, 
and, turning a face full of anger to Wyllie, exclaimed: 
“‘TDo you, Sir, bid £50 for a horse that pushed Marske up 
to the throat-latch?” There was a dead silence, and 
Roanoke was led away unsold. 


: Bizarre, Oct. 23, 1815, Nicholson MSS., Libr. Cong. 
2 Roanoke, Apr. 10, 1830, Md. Hist. Soc, 
3 Bouldin, 26. 
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One of the most famous races ever attended by Ran- 
dolph was that on Long Island in 1823, between Eclipse, 
the pride of the North, and Henry, the pride of the South. 
In its day, this race stirred up fully as much popular 
excitement as the subsequent debate between Webster 
and Hayne. Just as the two horses were about to start 
off, a stranger walked up to Randolph, and offered to 
bet $500 on Eclipse. ‘‘Done,’”’ Randolph said. ‘‘Col. 
Thompson will hold the stakes,” said the stranger. ‘‘Who 
will hold Col. Thompson,” replied Randolph—a reply 
which has been frequently repeated on race tracks from 
that day to this.t| During this race, Randolph is said to 
have stood in a very conspicuous position, surrounded by 
rival backers of the two sections, and, misled by his dis- 
position to disparage what he once called the wrong side 
of the Potomac, he was very confident of the success of 
Henry. Afterwards, when the host of assembled spec- 
tators were vociferously applauding Purdy, the jockey 
who had ridden the victorious Eclipse, he was heard saying 
in his satirical accents: ‘“‘Well, gentlemen, it is a lucky 
thing for the country that the President of the United 
States is not elected by acclamation, else Mr. Purdy would 
be our next President beyond a doubt.’ When Jared 
Sparks was in Richmond in May, 1726, one of the years 
in which Randolph lost his mental balance, he found the 
whole town, gentlemen, ladies, mechanics, and negroes, 
agog with excitement over the pending races. ‘John 
Randolph was here yesterday,”’ he said, ‘‘with the appear- 
ance and manners of amadman. He carried in his hand 
a large purse of silver coin. With this he went to the 
races. He talked wildly and behaved extravagantly.’’: 

In reading Randolph’s letters, we are struck, first, with 
the great number of his horses, and, secondly, with the 


t Bouldin, 26. 
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strong feeling of personal attachment that he cherished 
for them. In one of his letters to Dr. Dudley, he speaks 
of his numerous idle horses, and we can readily believe 
that the adjectives were not misapplied. Both when he 
lived at Bizarre and Roanoke, he frequently mentioned 
his horses by name in his correspondence with his friends. 
In his letters to Dr. Dudley, while he still lived at Bizarre, 
he often refers to his favorites in language that trenches 
closely upon the affection of one human being for another. 
“I hope,” he wrote on one occasion, ‘“‘Mr. Galding will 
attend to poor little Minikin.’’* On another occasion, he 
wrote: 


““How does the stock fare this bad weather? Are the Sans- 
Culottes fillies in good plight? An account of matters on the 
plantation might supply the subject of a letter. How is poor 
old Jacobin? and all the rest of the houyhnhnmns?’’? 


Sans-Culotte and Jacobin, of course, were given their 
names at the beck of the same Gallomania which led 
Joseph Bryan to speak of Randolph’s little godson as 
‘*‘Citizen Randolph.’’ Could the Jacobin mentioned by 
Randolph in his letter to Dr. Dudley have been the Jaco- 
bin that he says in his 1830 journal that he had sold to 
David Sims for $150?3 If so, the price was no greater 
than the one at which he wrote to Dr. Dudley on one 
occasion that he had sold each of his colts.4 For Ran- 
dolph’s day, the general run of his horses commanded 
very good prices, and by his neighbor, W. B. Green, we 
are told that, after his death, his stud of blooded horses 
brought high prices at auction, and were, in many 
instances, purchased by gentlemen who resided outside of 
the State of Virginia.’ ‘‘If anyone will give you $1,000 
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for Gracchus,”’ he wrote to Dr. Dudley, ‘‘take it.”* We 
know, too, that he was once offered for one of his saddle 
horses $500. ? 

It evidently cost him a considerable twinge of pain to 
sell any of his pets. After selling two saddle horses— 
Bloomsbury and Fidget—to his friend David Parish, of 
Philadelphia, he wrote to Dr. Dudley, who was in Phila- 
delphia at the time, that in reminding him of them, 
Dr. Dudley had recalled to his memory some unpleasant, 
at least mournful, recollections. Minimus, “‘his little 
bay,’’ Duette, Brunette, Hyperion, to whom he deemed 
every rival but a satyr, Everlasting, Spot, Roanoke, 
Topaz, Rosetta, Boojet, Witch, Rob Roy, Black Warrior, 
Yellow Jacket, Gascoigne, Junius, “‘the finest horse and 
foal-getter in the world,’ Fairy Queen, Agnes Sorel, 
Wildfire, Fidget, Bloomsbury, John Hancock, Rinaldo, 
Earl Grey, Miss Peyton, Hob, Ranger, Never Tire, and 
Daredevil are some of the names which turn up in Ran- 
dolph’s journals and letters in connection with his stables 
and pastures. 


“We are burnt to a cinder,” he wrote to Dr. Brockenbrough 
in 1828, ‘‘although I had beautiful verdure this summer until 
late in July; but, if you could see but my colt Topaz, out of 
Ebony, my filly Sylph, out of Witch, or my puppy Ebony, 
you would admit that the wonders of the world were ten, and 
these three of them.’”4 


Randolph raised horses of all sorts—race horses, draft 
horses, and saddle horses. (a) What some of them were 
we can well judge from their names, to say nothing of 
perilous situations in which at least one of them involved 
him. Wildfire! (6) Daredevil! Yellow Jacket, out of 


* Richm., Mar. 7, 1814, Letters toa Y. R., 15. 
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Frenzy! we experience little difficulty in forming a mental 
picture of what these nervous, mettlesome, and wicked: 
eyed creatures were. 

Of a very different order was his steady, trustworthy 
horse Spot. ‘I should like to meet Spot,’’ he wrote to 
Dr. Dudley on one occasion from Georgetown, ‘‘to take 
me through the sloughs and over the ruts and gullies 
between that place (Richmond) and Obsto. I shall go 
via Farmville and Prince Edward Court.’’! Five years 
after this letter was written, Randolph wrote to Dr. 
Dudley: 


“Spot, I fear, is irreparably ruined by a disease which, 
when of the worst type, is as incurable as the glanders or the 
farcy. I succeeded, you remember, with poor old Rosetta, 
but she always carried a stiff neck; but that case was treated 
secundum artem, and not in the stupid, sottish style of our 
soi-disant farriers.’’? 


Of all Randolph’s draft and saddle horses, Brunette 
and Fidget, we should say, had the most speed and the 
best bottom. Among his journal entries, is one which 
states that on Sept. 23, 1811, Randolph, behind Brunette 
and Fidget, covered the distance between Roanoke and 
Prince Edward Court House, 34 miles, in 4 hours and 20 
minutes. All this hurry apparently was because he 
wished to be on hand to hear Caleb Baker tried for mur- 
der, and defended by Beverley Tucker. ? 

Whatever else may have palled in his latter years upon 
the interest of Randolph, his horses never did. On one 
occasion, when at Roanoke, he noted that Euston had 
broken his. left fore-leg above the knee?*; and, 8 days later, 
that a foal by Hyperion out of Duchess, produce of 1809, 


t Georgetown, Mar. 4, 1817, Letters toa Y. R., 197. 
2 Washington, Jan. 27, 1822, Letters toa Y. R., 243. 
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had been found dead in the pasture.* ‘You have never 
mentioned whether the chestnut gelding colt is yet lame 
or not,” he reminds Dr. Dudley in one letter from George- 
town?; and, three days later, he asks Dr. Dudley in another 
letter: ‘‘How is the chestnut gelding out of the blaze- 
faced S.C. mare?’’’ ‘‘I believe I omitted to tell you that 
I wished you to use Everlasting; pray be merciful to her,” 
was his petition to Dr. Dudley in a third letter.‘ 

Nor was Randolph more passionately attached to his 
horses than he was to his dogs. A fit preface to what we 
shall say on this subject is his general observations in the 
Diary on dogs, in which he takes ireful exception to the 
opinion of Jefferson that dogs were a pernicious, at least 
a useless, race, and that, to save food and put an end to 
hydrophobia, measures ought to be taken by law for their 
extirpation. The observations are as follows, and remind 
us not a little of Byron’s epitaph on Boatswain: 


“The hydrophobia, Sir, is a disease of the wolf, the fox, and 
domestic cat, as well as of the dog. Were the dogs all de- 
stroyed, we should be overrun by them and by other vermin— 
and we should deserve so to be for having, upon the principle 
of cold calculation, exterminated the best friend of man. 
Worthless dogs, like horses, etc., of the same description, only 
prove that the breed should be more attended to. There are 
thousands ef horses, black cattle, etc., which serve only ‘fruges 
consumere’ without adding anything to the stock of public 
wealth; but shall we therefore extirpate those valuable species 
of animals? When a law is passed to exterminate dogs, I 
shall set my dogs on the officer who comes to execute it, and 
back them with my gun. The only fault with which they 
have been ever charged, and the only one, which, in the course 
of 3,000 years’ association with man, they have acquired from 
him, is worrying an unhappy individual of their own species 
whom they find in distress. The strongest. proof, in my 
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opinion, of the unfitness of the dog to live is his having attached 
himself exclusively to so base and ungrateful an animal as 
man. If all men were like this philosopher, they would merit 
that their nightly guardians, the faithful, honest dogs, should 
conspire and strangle them in their sleep. Like many other 
Laputan theories, totally mistaken in principle, object, and 
result.” 


To say how many dogs Randolph had in the course of 
his life would be almost like trying to say how many 
horses he had. In an unpublished letter before us, dated 
March 4, 1833, the writer stated that Randolph was in 
Washington, when she wrote, with an English chariot and 
four horses, two men servants, and a bare-footed boy who 
had seven dogs under his care.t Whatever change, there- 
fore, may have taken place in his cynical views about 
man since 1804, when his observations on dogs were 
inserted in the Diary, none had taken place in his partial 
estimate of dogs. More than once in letters written by 
or about him, the head of a dog or puppy looks out at us 
over the body of his vehicle as he flounders along over the 
long lake of mud between Washington and Richmond. 
It would be curious to run down all his contemporaries 
who named a son after him, or gave him a dog. Commo- 
dore John Rodgers, for certainty, gave him a Spanish 
bloodhound bitch; Beaumontais, a setter; Mr. Hackley, 
Judith’s brother-in-law, a double-nosed Spanish pointer, 
and M. DeKantzow, the Minister of His Swedish and 
Norwegian Majesty, a slut of some species or other which 
came to be known as Sylph, and whose only puppy, 
despite her high degree, was begotten by a cur—a faux 
pas that she never had an opportunity to repeat, as she 
was afterwards bitten by a mad dog, and was killed on 
that account; all of which, like many other particulars of 
the same sort, is duly chronicled in the Diary.” 


‘I Mrs. Susan B. Taylor, to her nephew, Langborne M. Williams MSS. 
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Of the double-nosed pointer, we only know that she was 
stolen from the Fountain Inn in Baltimore, but was 
recovered by another inn-keeper at Washington, and 
turned over to Wm. Bernard, of Mansfield, the owner of 
one of the famous old Virginia country seats, to whom 
Randolph, true to his working principle that all life is a 
commerce,‘ was generous enough to resign her. 

The Diary also records the fact that J. S. Skinner gave 
him a setter dog, named Topaz; Dennis A. Smith, “a 
rough Scotch terrier,’’ named Vixen, and Elisha Hundley, 
‘“‘a black puppy with white legs,’ named Keeper. (a) 
Carlo, Echo, Sancho, Dido, Juno, Banquo, Bibo, Cesar, 
Cesar No. 2, Milo, Mina, Venus, Ebony, Lion, Tiger, 
and Nero (a fine house-dog) are the names of some of the 
other dogs or puppies owned at one time or another by 
Randolph.’ 

Nor were Randolph’s friends more generous in pre- 
senting him with dogs than he was in returning the favor. 
Another proof that, until Randolph’s ‘‘lonesome latter 
years,’’ he and Robert Carrington were good friends is the 
fact that the Diary records the gift by him to Carrington 
of Dash, ‘‘pupped,’’ Randolph declares, ‘‘in March (late), 
1826, by old Czar, the most celebrated dog between Rich.-. 
mond and New York, out of a very fine slut.”’ 

Sometimes, a friend would send a slut to Roanoke to be 
crossed by one of his fine dogs. Thus he tells us in the 
Diary that in 1822, Maj. John Nelson’s setter slut was 
sent to Roanoke in August of that year, and was ‘‘warded”’ 
by Bibo. For this service, he received his toll in the form 
of a fine male puppy. 

Nothing relating to Randolph’s dogs was, in his eyes, 
too trivial to be commemorated in the Diary. Dido we 
know was responsive enough to bear 6 puppies to Sancho, 
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though he had had access to her only once; Carlo was a 
latch-opener, which speaks highly at any rate for his 
intelligence; and Venus, with all the charms that her name 
implies, was purchased by him from a steerage passenger 
in 1826 for the paltry sum of $5.00. And, in reading the 
journals and letters of Randolph, it is curious to note how 
frequently his dogs, though far from being exposed to the 
almost incessant peril, to which fer@ nature are, became 
involved in more or less tragic casualties. It would seem 
that Randolph could not always give up the companion- 
ship of dogs, even when he was journeying abroad; for 
Venus was purchased from a steerage passenger when his 
face was set towards England, only to be lost after he 
arrived there.’ The seller, Randolph says in the Diary, 
with the emotion of tenderness that a child rarely failed 
to arouse in him, was returning to Scotland with his wife 
and ‘‘little daur Jeannie.”’ 

When ia his own country not only did Randolph’s dog 
have the freedom of the floor of the House of Representa- 
tives as fully as one of its former members, but, when he 
was at Roanoke, that of the homes of his neighbors: 


‘‘Whenever he made a visit,’’ W. B. Green tells us, “he 
brought some of his dogs with him, and they were suffered to 
poke their noses into everything, and to go where they pleased 
from kitchen to parlor. They were a great annoyance to 
ladies and house-keepers. This, however, was obliged to be 
quietly submitted to, as any unkind treatment to his dogs 
would have been regarded as an insult to himself.’’? 


Somewhere Darwin expresses the idea that to a dog, 
eyeing his master, the form of the latter must present the 
appearance of a demigod. To Randolph’s dogs his tall, 
lank figure must have been at least that of some kind of 
benignant genius. Nothing can be more intensely human 
than the unfailing interest and affection that he lavished 
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upon them from youth until death. Like his horses, they 
seemed, in his contemplation, to belong, at any rate, to 
some stage of being, intermediate between the brute crea- 
tion and man. 


‘‘Remember me to old Carlo, and Dido, and Sancho,”’ he 
says in one of his letters to Dr. Dudley.* (a@) “You have not 
said a word about the dogs,’’ he complained in another letter 
to Dr. Dudley? ‘You say nothing about the dogs. Has 
Sancho recovered his eyesight’? Is Dido likely to have another 
litter? and how comes on the puppy?”’ are some of the forms 
that his solicitous inquiries about his dogs took when he was 
absent at Babel. 


Carlo, Echo, and Dido seem to have been his favorites. 
In one of his letters to Dr. Dudley, after telling him that 
Mr. Hackley had sent him two Spanish pointers, one 
double-nosed and the only one of that species that could 
be procured, he added loyally: ‘‘However, I question if 
they are better than Echo or Dido whom old Carlo is now 
guarding with a Spaniard’s jealousy.’’3 The fracture of 
‘‘poor Sancho’s”’ hind leg was bad enough,‘ but, when 
Echo died, it was almost as if he had lost a two-footed 
friend. 


“The death of poor Echo is a severe blow upon me,’’ he 
wrote to Dr. Dudley. ‘“ ‘I ne’er shall look upon her like 
again,’ and, among the inducements which I felt to revisit my 
own comfortless home, it was not the least that I should again 
see her and witness the sagacity and attachment of this humble 
yet faithful four-footed friend.’’s 


One of the important events in Randolph’s life was a 
scrape in which Echo involved herself in 1810. In giving 
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the date of this incident, we but follow the example of 
Randolph himself, who did not disdain to enter even the 
date of the death of a favorite dog in the Diary. The 
story is told in a letter from him to Dr. Dudley, written 
just after he had returned from Mecklenburg Court to 
Roanoke, where he had left Echo confined at the beginning 
of his absence. 


“T have just learned,”’ he said, ‘‘that she went off yesterday 
morning with the chain upon her, and I fear that the poor 
thing may have gotten entangled with it, so as to prevent her 
getting along, and, in that condition, may be exposed to 
perish. I cannot express how much I am distressed at this 
thought. I shall, therefore, dispatch Phil in the morning 
with this letter in quest of her.’’! 


Made restless by the loss of her master, Echo had 
coursed in half a night, with a trace-chain about her neck, 
over the 40 miles of distance between Roanoke and 
Bizarre, but had had the good sense never cnce to leave 
the highway.? Another reference to this incident is 
readable, if for no other reason, because it is a good speci- 
men of the pleasing way in which Randolph’s interest in 
the smallest practical details could be given a graceful 
turn by his literary culture: 


“‘T am obliged to you also, my dear Theodore,’’ he said in 
a letter to Dr. Dudley, “‘for the intention with which you sent 
up poor Echo, whose retreat equals that of the 10,000 under 
Xenophon, although she is not likely to have so eloquent an 
historian of her anabasis.’’$ 


Echo, the reader should be told, had been a part of the 
Bizarre household, before Randolph took up his perma- 
nent residence at Roanoke, and, shifted from Bizarre to 
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Roanoke, did not find it easy to conquer the force of old 
habits. 

In going over Randolph’s library at Roanoke after his 
death, Hugh Blair Grigsby observed this marginal entry 
in Randolph’s handwriting on the leaves of one of his 
books, which had been torn: ‘‘Done by Bibo when a 
puppy.” The inference intended to be suggested by the 
writer, of course,.was that Bibo would not have been 
guilty of such a shabby trick if he had arrived at years of 
discretion. 

And ah! how joyously for a moment at least does the 
blood surge again even in those depleted veins which 
Juvenal grimly says warm with fever alone when the 
superannuated sportsman reads this description in a 
letter from Randolph to Theodore of Dido: 


“On Wednesday I shot with Mr. Bouldin, and I never saw 
any pointer behave better than Dido, fetching the birds 
excepted. I had given her some lessons in the dining-room, 
and one day’s previous practice by herself. She found the 
birds in the highest style—stood as staunchly as old Carlo— 
never flushed one and hunted with the most invincible resolu- 
tion. She followed the worm of the fence through thick briers 
and put up successively in each corner fifteen to twenty birds. 
I was next the river; and, although I could see her, they flew 
next the field except two that I killed. She was delighted to 
see them fall and entered into the spirit of the sport fully.’’* 


A fitting conclusion, perhaps, to what we have said 
about Randolph and his dogs, is a letter which he wrote 
to an unknown correspondent in the year 1826. 


‘““Mr. Randolph has received the dog, and is very much 
obliged to you for him; but, at the same time, unless it be too 
unreasonable, he will be very thankful for the puppy. He is 
fully sensible to your kind and obliging attentions in minister- 
ing to one of his ruling passions, ‘Gaudet equis canibusque.’ 
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Be pleased to send the puppy down here by the first safe con- 
veyance. Mr. Randolph can then send him around with his 
other effects by the steamboat to Richmond. * * * * 
There is constant intercourse between Petersburg and Farm- 
ville by bateaux, and Farmville is the place of deposit of Mr. 
Randolph’s tobacco; but the mischief is that the steamboats 
cannot get up to Petersburg, so that a link of ten miles land 
carriage from City Point creates so much difficulty in the 
communication that, except for heavy articles, that are not 
liable to be injured, Richmond is the best route........ for 
rats setter puppies, glass, china, and other brittle and 
precious ware.’’* 


During the shooting season, Randolph’s setters and 
pointers must have had a happy existence at Roanoke; 
for his journals and letters are filled with the fresh, stimu- 
lating breath of the autumnal fields of Southside Virginia, 
and the manly jocund sports of which they were the scene. 
In all his early tastes and habits, he was a typical South- 
side Virginia boy. These are the terms in which he 
recalled his childhood at Matoax in a letter to Garnett: 


“The weather still continues bad. The snow is driven 
through a dark rheumatic atmosphere, but there is something 
pleasing, although melancholy, to me in the sight. I think 
of the days of my boyhood, when I used to trudge through 
such weather to visit my traps. I can see the very spot, 
covered with green briers, where I used to set them, and felt 
my heart beat as I approached with anxiety for the fate of 
my adventure. Those were happy days, and, if the murder- 
ous axe had not despoiled the finest groves I ever saw, I would 
purchase the place, and lay my bones there.”’? 


Indeed there was no time in Randolph’s life when he 
could not say truthfully with the Douglas that he would 
rather hear the lark sing than the mouse squeak. So long 


1 Washington, May 6, 1826. 
27d., Feb. 10, 1823. 
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as he retained a moderate measure of health, he found a 
large part of his enjoyment in the open sky, the fair face 
of the earth, and the simple phenomena of its forests, 
fields, and waters. He owned several copies of Wilson’s 
Ornithology, and the feathered life about Roanoke must 
have sent him frequently to its pages for identification or 
comparison. Throughout all his more vigorous years his 
attitude towards bird and mammal at Roanoke reminds 
us not a little of Gilbert White and his Natural History 
of Selborne. Now we find him measuring and weighing 
an owl, 4 ft. and 2 inches from tip to tip, and 1 pound and 
6 oz. in weight; or weighing a turtle, which had crawled 
up the Ferry Branch from the Staunton River. It 
weighed 28 pounds.* The circumstance that Henry Dies 
had killed a ground-hog at the Lower Quarter of Roanoke 
he thought quite material enough to be entered in the 
Diary; and he had as little compunction as Gilbert White 
would have had about noting in one of his other journals 
that on July 14, 1818, a raccoon had been killed at Roa- 
noke. Indeed, he knew the relation between rats and the 
corn that he grew on the Staunton River lowgrounds too 
well to refrain from entering in the same journal four days 
later even the fact that he had killed 100 rats.?, A pang 
went through him when he heard that a hawk had finally 
destroyed the two wood-ducks, whose movements he had 
long observed; and well might this have been the case; for 
civilization has worked few small tragedies of more 
moment than the practical extinction of this beautiful 
bird in parts of the United States where it was once abun- 
dant and something more than a mere migrant. If he 
flushed a wild turkey or a pheasant, in one of his horseback 
rambles at Roanoke, he was likely to mention the fact in 
the Diary, whether he had had his gun along with him or 
not. In other words, so long as he was not too old or 
tJ. R.’s Diary. 
* Journal, Libr. Cong. 
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diseased for the ‘‘vernal joys,”’ of which he deplored the 
loss so pathetically in the words of Michael Bruce, every 
rural sight or sound was to him a source of pure and deep- 
seated joy. (a) 

Both at Bizarre and Roanoke, Randolph was constantly, 
during the proper seasons, whenever he could escape from 
the trammels of Congress, engaged in the pastime of 
shooting; usually, if not always, with one of his nephews 
or other relations or friends, and at one time he was a fox- 
hunter too.* In the Diary, there are frequent references 
to the wild turkey—that coureur de bois, fleet of foot and 
fleet of wing, which in a state of barnyard degeneracy is a 
good illustration of what a nation comes to which forgets 
that there is such a thing as war; the pheasant, now but a 
rare denizen of the Charlotte County woods; the whistling 
plover, a fine game bird which has passed away, or all but 
passed away, in that county with the passenger pigeon; 
the reed bird, which drops that name and its other aliases 
—‘rice bird,’ and ‘‘bob-o-link’’—and resumes in the 
valley of the Staunton its French name “‘ortolan’”’; the 
sora, or soree, (vulgarly ‘‘soaruss’’), which vanishes with 
the first frost, like a ghost with the first streak of morning 
light ; the wood-cock which appears to be a so much easier 
mark for the gunner than it really is; the jack-snipe, hard 
to hit in his first flurry, but, afterwards, by no means so; 
the bull bat, which the merest tyro can bring down without 
difficulty when he is flying along in a direct course, pro- 
vided that he is low enough, but which hopelessly bewil- 
ders any but a practiced eye when he is circling tortuously 
about the eaves of a weevil-infested barn; and, above all, 
that nonpareil of small game birds, the quail or partridge, 
as he is called in Virginia, which needs only a little pro- 
tection from the hawk and the trespasser to be as abun- 
dant in the valley of the Staunton as it ever was. It isa 
curious fact that there is no mention in the journals or 

« Reg. of Debates, 1827-8, v. 4, Part I., 1380. 
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letters of Randolph of the common dove, which is probably 
as abundant in Charlotte County to-day as it ever was 
and has always been considered there a game bird, or of 
the passenger pigeon, which is now extinct, but which in 
Randolph’s time darkened the very sky with its countless 
numbers; or, with one exception, of the wild goose, which, 
like the mallard and the dusky duck, still winters in the 
valley of the Staunton. There are references in the Diary 
to the squirrel, which warrant the idea, that, in Randolph’s 
eye, this animal was worth a load of powder and shot. 
For instance, on one occasion, he mentions the fact that 
he has shot two squirrels ‘‘flying’’; and, under date of 
Aug. 13, 1811, there is this entry too: “Boys killed black- 
birds.’”’ But blackbirds and meadow-larks, of which, by 
the way, no mention is made either by Randolph in his 
journals, were the objects upon which a Southside Vir- 
ginia boy usually began when he wished to learn how to 
shoot on the wing; not unlike the barber apprentices in 
Ireland in the 18th century, who are said to have learned 
how to shave by first shaving beggars. 

In Randolph’s time there was, of course, no such thing 
as a breech-loading gun, but only muzzle-loaders, and once 
his hand was dreadfully lacerated by an explosion caused 
by pouring a charge of powder from his powder-flask down 
the barrel of his gun when a piece of ignited wadding was 
still sticking init. (a2) He evidently had a sense of strong 
attachment to his fowling-pieces which were imported 
from England, and the weights of several of them are 
entered in the Diary. 

In October, 1811, he had not yet become a sufficient 
Sabbatarian to scruple about shooting ortolans and part- 
ridges on Sunday with John Morton and Henry Tucker, 
the brother of George Tucker the historian." ‘‘To-day 
we broke the Sabbath, according to the estimation of 
Puritans,’’ he said. 


* Roanoke, Oct., 20, 1811, Letters toa Y. R., 111. 
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Randolph was a good shot, though, apparently, by no 
means a crack shot. In one of his letters to Nicholson, 
he mentions the fact that he had shot 8 partridges and a 
hare, a day or so before, at 12 shots. But this was at 
Bizarre. Later, on one occasion at Roanoke, he killed 
2 woodcock, 4 partridges, and 2 plover at 8 shots.? Other 
feats, approximating this measure of skill, are mentioned 
in the Diary, but neither at Bizarre nor at Roanoke do his 
bags appear to have been very remarkable. We do find this 
entry in one of his journals: ‘‘Killed 30 pieces; Dr. 22.” 
But it is not altogether clear that the shooting on this day 
was limited to Dr. Dudley and himself. One bag of 45 
partridges, and another amazing bag of 65 partridges, 
almost as famous as the great flood of 1877 in the Staun- 
ton, has been known by the author to have been made in 
his boyhood in a single day by a single gunner on a Staun- 
ton River plantation some 15 or 16 miles west of Roanoke. 
But this was when poaching was not so common on such 
a plantation as it is to-day; and, moreover, when the law 
permitted shooting before the vegetation of the fields had 
been entirely killed down by frost or the birds had ac- 
quired their full strength of wing. 

In the mind of Randolph, his slaves, some 383 in num- 
ber when he died, were intimately associated with his 
horses and dogs. Like the wife in The Locksley Hall of 
Tennyson, one of them was to him a little better than 
his horse, a little dearer than his dog; but then he loved 
his horses and dogs so intensely that this is saying much. 
The birth of the last black infant at the Ferry Quarter is 
entered in the Diary in very much the same matter of 
fact way as the birth of the last foal dropped by one of his 
English mares. ‘‘Sally has a child; black mare (Quashee’s) 
died on the 12th,”’ is one entry in it. ‘What of clover- 
seed? of Spot, and Roanoke’?—one or both of which I shall 

« Bizarre, Oct. 24, 1806, Nicholson MSS., Libr. Cong. 

2J. R.’s Diary. 
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want very soon? Of the dogs? and though last, not least, 
of old Essex (a) and Co., and little Molly?”’ (0), is a para- 
graph in one of Randolph’s letters to Dr. Dudley.*| On 
another occasion, pining for news from Roanoke, after his 
long sojourn in Richmond, in the winter of 1813-14, 
Randolph wrote to Theodore: ‘‘I wish when you write 
to me, you would call to mind such objects as you suppose 
would interest me; even the dogs and little Molly, I would 
rather hear of than nothing.’’? ‘‘You have not said one 
word of Dido or her puppies, or my poor old Carlo, or 
little Molly, or Essex, or Jupiter, or Nancy. J’en suis 
faché.”’> But, until his mind finally succumbed, Ran- 
dolph was a very kind, not to say affectionate, master. 


“Mr. Randolph was a humane master, and a kind neigh- 
bor,’’ Sawyer tells us. ‘‘He saw personally,’’ Sawyer con- 
tinues, ‘‘into the wants and the complaints of his numerous 
slaves; administered to them, as the occasion required, and 
studied their comfort in every particular. He used daily to 
ride over his fields, when they were at work, and, when he 
approached, they would make their obeisance with a touch of 
the hat, which he would return with a nod or bow.’”4 


It is said by Bouldin that Randolph’s servants were 
the best and politest in the county, and, if they really 
deserved this commendation, it was doubtless because of 
the kind and considerate treatment that they had received 
at the hands of their master.’ (c) The Rev. James 
Waddel Alexander goes so far as to declare that Randolph 
was adored by his negroes.® This is strong language, 
but it is corroborated by a paragraph in Josiah Quincy Jr’s. 
Figures of the Past. 

1 Babel, Jan. 14, 1817, Letters toa Y. R., 182. 

2 Richm., May 16, 1814, Id., 158. 

3 York Buildings, Dec. 24, 1814, Letters toa Y.R., 168. 


4 Sawyer, 47. 
5 Bouldin, 73. 
COR Onin rS.mLciter ss ante 27.0% 
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“A gentleman, whom I met in Washington,” he says, ‘‘had 
returned with Randolph to his plantation after a session of 
Congress, and testified to me of the affection with which he 
was regarded by his slaves. Men and women reached toward 
him, seized him by the hand with perfect familiarity, and 
burst into tears of delight at his presence among them. His 
conduct to these humble dependents was like that of a most 
affectionate father among his children.’’! 


Authentic instances are not wanting in which Randolph 
occasionally chastised one of his servants with his own 
hand; but, if any such incident can be referred to any 
period when his mental condition was normal, the fact 
can be reasonably reconciled with the parental relation 
that the words of Quincy depict. Certainly, all the facts 
disclosed by Randolph’s journals and letters tend to bear 
out the statements of Sawyer and Quincy. 

It was a remark of Wm. Cabell Rives that a Virginia 
plantation was a sort of mimic Commonwealth,” and we 
derive a renewed sense of the felicity of this description 
when the relations of Randolph to Roanoke and its black 
population and overseers are brought to our knowledge. 
Randolph’s negroes were well fed and when, because of 
some natural catastrophe, there was any reason for him 
to doubt his ability to supply them with abundant food, 
his distress was poignant. Productive as Roanoke was, 
and many hands as well as mouths as it contained, Ran- 
dolph had to buy, after his return from Russia, nearly 
$2,000 worth of provisions for the maintenance of his 
slaves. His slaves were also well clothed, doubtless 
principally with garments made out of cloth spun or woven 
on his own plantations; although he mentions in his letters 
purchases of cloth for his slaves made by him. We know 
also that his slaves were well provided with bed-clothing. 4 

t P, 228. 2 Life of Jas. Madison, v. 1, 3. 


3 Garland, v. 2, 347. 
4 Bouldin, 71. 
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In his Reminiscences of John Randolph, the Rev. R. L. 
Dabney recalls a scene witnessed at Roanoke by Wm. 
Coles Dickinson, a horse breeder. on one occasion, when 
he had been taken to Roanoke by his business: 


“Dickinson said that he spent the night by Mr. Randolph’s 
invitation. After supper, John came in and said to his master: 
‘The people are ready, Sir.’ Randolph said to his guest: 
‘My servants are expecting of me this evening the performance 
of a duty, which is a very important and interesting one to 
them. I make it a matter of conscience not to disappoint 
them. It is the distribution of the annual supply of blankets 
for the plantation. I must, therefore, beg you to excuse me 
for an hour, and to amuse yourself with the books and news- 
papers. Or, if you prefer to accompany me, I shall be glad 
to have you witness the proceeding.’ Dickinson said that he 
was eager to see all he could of this strange and famous man, 
and so he eagerly chose the latter proposal. They went to 
the preaching-house, where a large number of negroes were 
present, and John and others brought in large rolls of stout 
English blankets (Mr. Randolph had so strong a sense of the 
injustice of the protective tariffs that he refused on principle 
to buy anything of Yankee manufacture which shared this 
iniquitous plunder. His great tobacco crops were shipped 
to London, and sold there on his own account, and he bought 
there everything needed for his plantations.) He then began 
to call the roll of the adult servants. Each one, as he came 
forward, was required to exhibit the blankets which he already 
possessed. Some prudent ones exhibited four and received 
four new ones in addition; some presented two, and received 
two new ones; some one and received one. Some careless 
fellows had none to show, and were sent away without any, 
receiving a pretty keen rebuke instead. When it was over, 
Mr. Dickinson remarked to him that the principle of distribu- 
tion seemed a very strange one, since those who needed new 
blankets the least got the most, and those who needed them 
most got none. Randolph answered: ‘No, sir, the Bible rule 
is mine, “‘He that hath, to him shall be given that he may 
have more abundance, and from him that hath not shall be 
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taken away that which he seemeth to have.”’’ He then 
explained that his purpose was to give his servants an impres- 
sive object lesson upon the virtue of thrift. That those care- 
less fellows, who could present no blanket, had traded off for 
whiskey what he had given them, or had lazily allowed them 
to be burned or lost, and their disappointment would teach 
them to be wiser in future.’’! 


A letter from Randolph to Dr. Brockenbrough, dated 
Novy. 15, 1831, not only evidences the fact that the negro 
children at Roanoke were warmly clad in wool during the 
winter, but also gives us an insight into the contents of a 
negro cabin of the best class there. 


‘“‘T have been in a perpetual broil,”’ he said, ‘‘ with overseers 
and niggers. My head man I detected stealing the wool that 
was to have clad his own and the other children; the receiver 
the very rascal (one of Mr. Mercer’s house-keepers) who 
flogged poor Juba, who had no wool, except upon his head. 
I have punished the scoundrel exemplarily, and shall send him 
to Georgia or Louisiana, at Christmas. He has a wife and 
three fine children. Here is a description of his establishment : 
a log house of the finest class, with two good rooms below, and 
lofts above; a barrel half full of meal (but two days to a fresh 
supply); steel shovel and tongs better than I have seen in any 
other house, my own excepted; a good bed, filled with hay; 
another, not so good, for his children; eight blankets; a large 
iron pot, and Dutch-oven; frying-pan; a large fat hog, finer 
than any in my pen; a stock of large pumpkins, cabbages, &c., 
secured for the winter. His house had a porch, or shed, to it, 
like my own.’’” 


The attention of the reader has already been called to 
the fact that the efforts of John Randolph to impart 
religious instruction to his slaves went hand in hand, on 
soberer occasions than the one mentioned by the Rev. 
Mr. Clopton, with his efforts to impart it to such boys as 


1 Union Seminary Mag., (1894-95), Vv. 6, 14-21. 
2 Garland, v. 2, 347. 
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happened to be under his roof. There could be no better 
proof of the considerate manner in which he looked after 
the material weifare of his negroes than the advanced 
ages of some of them who are named in the list of his 
emancipated slaves registered at Charlotte Courc House. 
For instance the age of old Quashee, whom we have more 
than once mentioned in these pages, is given in this reg- 
ister as go years, and that of his wife Nancy, called Mulatto 
Nancy, as 80. Among the persons registered was also 
Granny Hannah, aged 100 years. 

Randolph’s slaves were divided into two classes—his 
out’’ servants, whose labor carried on his plantation 
operations, and his house servants, who performed the 
various menial services that his household establishment 
required. He was so frequently absent from Roanoke 
that his plantation affairs were largely left to the manage- 
ment of his overseers; consequently, it is not often that 
we obtain a glimpse of any of his field laborers in his 
journals and letters. On one occasion, however, they are 
brought rather dramatically to our notice by an order 
which he once gave to them, in the later years of his life, 
to save fodder on the Sabbath. Asa result of this viola- 
tion of the sanctity of the Sabbath, John Marshall, of 
Charlotte Court House, who was at Roanoke when the 
order was given, and heard it uttered, was summoned 
before the Grand Jury at Charlotte Court House to tes- 
tify to the offence. He positively refused to make any 
answer to the Grand Jury, when questioned upon the 
subject, on the ground that to do so would be a breach 
of social duty. This excuse the Grand Jury declined to 
accept as valid, but, Marshall still refusing to answer, it 
was left no choice but to submit it to the Court, Judge 
Wm. Leigh, Randolph’s intimate friend, who at once 
decided that a guest could not lawfully claim such a privi- 
lege. Hardly, however, had Marshall been remanded to 
the Grand Jury room when Randolph was driven up to 


oe 
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the court house in his English coach, drawn by four 
blooded horses. Leaving it, he proceeded directly into 
the court room, and took his seat immediately in front of 
Judge Leigh; announcing, audibly, in one of his strange 
half-whispers, that he understood that he was to be pre- 
sented, and that he had come to make his defence. Hap- 
pily for him, it did not become necessary for him to do so, 
because, when sent back to the Grand Jury room, Marshall 
had shrewdly raised the point that, under the revised Code 
of Virginia then in force, the act of each slave was a sepa- 
rate offence, and that the penalty prescribed for it, $1.67, 
was below the jurisdiction of the Court. The incident 
rests upon the testimony of Wood Bouldin, of Charlotte 
County, who afterwards became a distinguished member 
of the Supreme Court of Appeals of Virginia, and by him 
we are also told that, if his memory was not at fault, E. 
W. Henry, the last surviving son of Patrick Henry, was 
the foreman of the Grand Jury.’ 

Repeatedly, however, certain of the house servants of 
Randolph are mentioned by him in one connection or 
another; and often in terms of the sincerest affection and 
sympathy. ‘“‘Nancy,”’ he wrote on one occasion, ‘‘is 
very ill. Old Essex, too, is laid up with a swelled jaw from 
acarious tooth. This, I believe, is the sum of our domes- 
tic news, except that old Dido is plus caduque que son 
maitre.”’? To John Marshall, of Charlotte Court House, 
we are indebted for a vignette of Essex before he incurred 
the displeasure of nis master in 1831. 


‘“There was an old negro man, named Essex, who, according 
to his own and Mr. Randolph’s account, was upwards of 80 
years old. He was the most genteel servant I ever saw, and 
Mr. Randolph used to call him familiarly ‘Daddy’ Essex, 
and, although the relation of master and servant was kept up 
between them, it was done with the utmost cordiality and 


t Bouldin, 31. 
2 Roanoke, June 10, 1821, Letters toa Y. R., 221. 
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kindness in the manner of each which I had ever witnessed 
between master and slave. It was the custom of Essex, when 
leaving his master’s service at night, to give him the usual 
salutation and wish him good repose; and this civility was 
returned by the master.’’* 


To the two of his slaves, who were his body servants— 
Juba, or Jupiter, and John—Randolph was peculiarly 
attached, and, so closely associated were they with all the 
movements of their master that they became almost as 
well known ashe was. Inone of his letters to Dr. Dudley, 
Randolph asks him to remember him to old Essex, and 
Jupiter, and Nancy, and little Molly, and Hetty, and all 
the people. “I hope Jupiter does well,’’ he adds.’ 
‘“Remember me to Juba,’’ is the postscript a year or so 
later to one of his letters to Dr. Dudley. This was when 
Jupiter had been worn down by nursing Richard Stanford 
at Washington, and had gone back to Roanoke. ‘‘You 
say nothing of Juba,” is a reminder that he gives to Dr. 
Dudley several weeks later.4 Jupiter was twice pros- 
trated by illness, while in the service of his master; once 
immediately after Stanford’s death, and, subsequently, 
when Randolph was at St. Petersburg. Nothing could 
have been tenderer than the feelings excited in Randolph 
by each event. In one of his letters, he mentions the fact 
that Juba had murmured in one of his intervals of restless 
sleep after Stanford’s death, ‘“‘I wish master and I was at 
home.” (a) Jupiter’s second illness at St. Petersburg 
affected Randolph even more deeply. Describing it in a 
letter to Dr. Brockenbrough, he said: 


“In consequence of Juba’s situation, I walked down one 
morning to the English boarding-house, where Clay had 


* Coalter’s Exor. vs. Randolph’s Exor., Clk’s Office, Cir. Ct., Petersburg. 
Va. 

? York Buildings, Dec. 27, 1814, Letters toa Y. R., 170. 

3 Richm., Aug. 10, 1816, Id., 178. 

4 Roanoke, Sept. 3, 1816, Id., 179. 
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lodged, kept by a Mrs. Wilson, of whom I had heard a very 
high character as a nurse, and especially of servants. I pre- 
vailed upon her to take charge of the poor boy, which she 
readily agreed to do. I put Juba, on whom I had practiced 
with more than Russian energy, into my carriage, got into it, 
brought him into the bedroom taken for myself, had a blazing 
fire kindled so as to keep the thermometer at 65° morning, 70° 
afternoon; ventilated well the apartment; poured in the 
quinine, opium, and port wine, and snake-root tea for drink 
with a heavy hand (he had been previously purged with mer- 
curials); and to that energy under God I owe the life of my 
dear, faithful Juba.’’? 


There is also a pleasant reference to Juba in the remi- 
niscences of Jacob Harvey. 


“Why, Sir,” he reports Randolph as being in the habit of 
saying of some leading politician, for whom he had no partic- 
ular partiality, ‘he has not half the talents of my man Juba. 
Give Juba some more learniig—book knowledge I mean, Sir; 
not head-work, he has that—and I'll match him against half 
the cabinet, Sir, for real, substantial talents.”’? 


There are two references to Juba in Randolph’s letters 
to John Randolph Clay. In one letter, he says: ‘‘Juba 
humbly but affectionately returns your greeting. Homer 
says that, in reducing man to the state of a slave, you 
take half his worth away. When you enfranchise a negro, 
you take away the remaining half.’’3 In another letter, 
written during the same month, Randolph said: ‘‘Poor 
Juba sends his humble howdye’.”’* A Virginian, at any 
rate, will smile when he reads a statement in one of Ran- 
dolph’s letters from Richmond that Juba had cut his leg 
against the ‘‘rock’’; that is the marble slabs, on the stair- 
case in Dr. Brockenbrough’s bank. 5 

t Garland, v. 2, 338. 2 The New Mirror, v. 1, 353. 

3 Washington, Feb. 12, 1829, Libr. Cong 


4 Washington, Feb. 3, 1829, Libr. Cong. 
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If anything, John was still closer to Randolph than 
Juba. He was one of Randolph’s body servants as early 
as 1803, and served him in that capacity until his last 
respiration. 


‘His treatment of servants and especially his own slaves,” 
declares a friend of Randolph speaking of him as he knew him 
in 1805, ‘‘was that of the kindest master, and he always called 
his personal attendant ‘Johnny ’—a circumstance to my mind 
strongly indicative of habitual good will towards him.’’* 


Twenty-seven years after these words were written, 
Randolph wrote a letter to his friend, Thomas A. Morton, 
from London, in which, after asking Morton to remember 
him to the old servants, particularly Syphax, Louisa, 
Sam, and Phil, he paid this tribute to John in a postscript: 
‘‘John, my servant, is quite well. He has not been other- 
wise since we left the U. S., and is a perfect treasure to 
me. He desires his remembrance to Syphax, &c., &c.’’? 
In an earlier letter to Littleton Waller Tazewell, who had 
just lost one of his faithful servants, Randolph spoke of 
John in these terms: 


“Your most welcome letter is just now put into my hands 
by my ‘John,’ who, if he lives as long, will be just such another, 
I trust, as the humble friend that you have lost. I know not 
at this time a better man, one of more conscientious, rational 
piety, or more trustworthy; although he neither sings hymns 
nor goes to night meetings, I have not a truer friend; no, not 
even yourself; but where am I wandering to?’’3 


Some few years afterwards, he wrote to John Randolph 
Clay: ‘‘People may say what they please, but I have 
found no better friends than among my own servants. ’’4 

« Bouldin, 173. 

2 [d., 228. 
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In the following letter from Randolph to his niece, he not 
only had something to say about the weaker side of John’s 
character, but also some observations to make on his 
other servants and the management of servants generally: 


“What you say about your Mammy does not reflect credit 
upon her character only, but on those who were her masters 
and mistresses. It does honor at once to your heart and 
understanding. I have never known very bad servants 
unless to bad masters and mistresses, who either were perpet- 
ually scolding and correcting, or fell into the other extreme of 
leaving them to themselves, and spoiling them by false indul- 
gences. I was at home from March 22nd to the middle of 
November last year, and, in all that time, I never rebuked but 
one of my domestics (a woman), and that was once and once 
only, and not harshly. Finding fault never yet did good. 
Neither have I for years corrected them in any other way, 
and then only boys. I am satisfied that, if I had habitually 
found fault, they would have got used to it in a fortnight; 
now they watch my countenance like my faithful Newfound- 
land dog. I wish you could have seen Johnny, when Charles 
L. Bonaparte asked me at dinner the other day if the servant 
behind my chair was my famous man, John: so well known 
in Europe for his fidelity and attachment to me. This last 
he said, when I asked how famous? Now I took John a little 
boy, and shewed him that my purpose was never to punish 
him unless he compelled me to do so. He fell where the best 
have fallen, under the temptations and seductions of a town 
life. He became a sot when the fact was no longer to be 
concealed. I asked whether I had ever reproached him with 
a suspicion of the kind. He said that I never had. I replied: 
‘I have had strong suspicions of it for three years. Go and 
report yourself to the overseer.’ He did so; worked manfully 
but (as was to be expected from one whose coat was always 
cut off the same piece of cloth as mine) they quarrelled. The 
overseer was an uncommonly just, humane, but resolute man. 
John went away (as he said, and as I now firmly believe) 
to get to me, but, as it was a short session of Congress, and 
we had in fact adjourned about the period of his elopement, 
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I then doubted it. He was taken up at Occoquan, and com- 
mitted to Dumfries Jail. There, I let him lie about three 
months, directing the jailer to keep him on jail allowance, 
and to speak to no one but himself. He got many letters 
written, praying to come home. I sent a man to pay his 
charges and bring him home. They came together in the 
stage as far as Richmond, when my agent went to his own 
house in Powhatan, and John gladly made the best of his way 
home. I remitted him to his toil in the fields. He was the 
best hand (so Curd, the overseer, said) that I had. I left him 
there three years, and then put him upon good behaviour 
about my person. He is a man of strict truth, he no longer 
drinks or games; I need not say, after the first attribute (truth), 
that he is scrupulously honest. His attention and attachment 
to me resemble more those of a mother to a child, or rather a 
lover to his mistress, than a servant’s to a master. I have 
nearly reformed his father from drinking. (a) I lock up 
nothing from my servants at home but ardent spirits, not 
wine or porter or sugar or coffee, etc. Hetty keeps my smoke- 
house and other keys. I don’t believe that she, or her daugh- 
ter Nancy, now dead, wronged me of a pin. They, as well as 
John, are truly religious. But———, like his master, ‘has 
none to speak of.’ The same was the character of his sister. 
No cant, no groaning, and sighing, and hymn-singing. I am 
at the end of my paper. Essex, Queen and Juba are likewise 
trustworthy. They never take, 7. e. steal anything.’’? 


In the preceding pages of this book we have more than 
once referred to Mammy Aggy, who had been the maid 
of Randolph’s mother, but had afterwards become 
attached to the family of Judge Coalter. Nothing could 
be more characteristic of the Slave Era than the place 
which this woman occupied in Randolph’s affections. 
Few names recur oftener than hers in his letters to his 
niece. “My lovetomammy. God bless you, my dear,” 
were the concluding words of one of them.2. When his 
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niece, who had recently received an injury to her foot, 
writes to him that she cannot get the information which 
she would like to get from Mammy about his Aunt Mur- 
ray, he simply cannot understand it, and goes off into a 
long genealogical excursion, for the purpose of refreshing 
Mammy’s waning memory. 


“Mammy,” he declared, ‘“‘must have lost her memory, if 
she has forgotten Aunt Murray, the mother of Cousin Billy 
Murray and of Mrs. David and of Mrs. Tom Gordon.” 


* * * * * 


“Talk to her of Athol (pronounced Aw-thol), of Grove 
Brook, where your dear mother had spent many a hospitable 
day; of that family, Nancy, now Mrs. Dr. Robinson, Rebecca, 
Martha, Polly Skipwith; of Polly Murray (Mrs Edm. Harri- 
son), whose mother, James Murray’s widow, married Jerman 
Baker, of Archer’s Hill, by whom she had the late treasurer 
and Jack Baker; of Mrs. John Murray, one of whose daughters 
married The. Ruffin; of Mrs. Davis, mother of Peggy Goode, 
who married Mr. Knox; of Mrs. Tom Gordon, mother of 
Nancy Gordon, who married Col. Henry E. Coleman, of 
Halifax. She died in 1824, while I was in England. Pray 
give the foot time—only healer when the (foot) hath bled.’ 


Several other letters from Randolph to his niece make 
it apparent that he was a sort of nexus between Mammy 
Aggy and the older Randolph negroes at Roanoke. 


‘“‘T write only,’’ he wrote on one occasion to his niece, “‘to 
prove to you the value that I set upon your correspondence, 
and to gratify Mammy’s laudable curiosity respecting her 
kinsfolk in this quarter of the country. Essex, whom she 
more particularly names, has been quite well until yesterday. 
His indisposition is slight, the consequence of not adapting his 
dress to the late sudden change in the weather. Hetty, Nancy, 
Johnny, and Juba are well and all of my out people—uncom- 
monly so.’’” 


t Washington, Feb. 25, 1829, Bryan MSS. 
2 Roanoke, Sept. 26, 1823, Dr. R. B. Carmichael MSS. 
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An institution, under which the kindest master might, 
by the loss of his reason, be converted into a harsh and 
tyrannical one, without any escape for the slave from his 
lot, was an institution not easily defended, even at its 
best; but, after closely going over the relations of Ran- 
dolph to his slaves, before the milk of human kindness in 
his breast had been curdled by insane impulses and delu- 
sions, we can readily understand how his neighbor and 
friend, John Marshall, could have testified in the Ran- 
dolph will litigation: ‘‘His slaves were very much attached 
to him; they almost worshipped him.’’? 

If Randolph was unkind to anybody on his plantations, 
it was not to his slaves, but to his overseers. His relations 
with some of them were far from being either trustful or 
friendly. If there was good reason for this, it was prob- 
ably because his frequent absence from home gave unusual 
point in his case to the saying that the eye of the master 
is worth both hands of the servant. The salary usually 
paid by him to one of his overseers appears to have been 
$400.00 or $500.00, per annum?; but, of course, many 
perquisites went along with this salary, which made it a 
much larger one in fact than in terms of money. More 
than once in his life Randolph formed the idea that it was 
considerably increased by dishonest practices. 


“In answer to your most kind and flattering questions,” 
he once wrote to Josiah Quincy, ‘‘I must tell you that it zs so 
because a Southern proprietor is a poor devil and his overseer 
a prince. I had to discard one the other day for malversation 
and peculation in office—a small affair compared with what 
we wot of in the ‘great vulgar and the small’ in the city of O, 
[Washington] and its dependencies. I wish you could have 
heard two worthy neighbors cautioning me against a contest 
at law with an overseer as a ‘tremendous business,’ where, 


* Coalter’s Exor. vs. Randolph’s Exor., Clk’s Office, Cir. Ct., Petersburg, 
Va. 
2 J. R.’s Diary. 
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whatever may be the merits of the case, the employer is sure 
to be cast.’ I knew, too, that they were right.’’* 


In one place in the Diary, Randolph speaks of ‘‘Palmer’s 
villainy’; and it really does look as if this overseer was 
far from being everything that he should have been. In 
one of his letters, Randolph says in that academic diction 
which sat upon him as naturally as he sat upon a saddle, 
that another overseer of his is in meditatione fuge to 
Tennessee. 

The rough manner in which he handled one of his 
Overseers, named Pentecost, who had incurred his dis- 
pleasure, has been told by Henry Carrington in a manner 
which gives us a sharpened insight into the seamy side of 
plantation life: 


“‘In the above mentioned year, Mr. Randolph failed in his 
supply of tobacco plants at his lower quarter, where a man 
by the name of P. [Pentecost] was overseer. About the first 
of July, he ascertained that he could get plants from Colonel 
C., in Halifax. He wrote to P. to take a boat belonging to 
the estate, cross the river to Colonel C.’s, get the plants, and 
plant his crop. 

““Some two days afterwards, he learned that the overseer 
had not obeyed the order. He was aroused. He wrote to 
me to meet him on the estate at nine o’clock next day. On 
going to the place, according to his appointment, I found him 
on the ground, and also Colonel C., Captain W., Captain J.5., 
and Mr. A. G. He proposed to us to ride with him over the 
estate and view the condition of the crops. We found every- 
thing in bad order; the tobacco ground particularly out of 
order for planting. 

‘““After consuming some hours in the survey, he conducted 
us to the granary. There were gathered together the planta- 
tion implements of every description, and, in the midst, were 
standing two negro girls, each with a mulatto child in her 
arms. The assemblage was remarkable, and I anxiously 


t Roanoke, Oct. 18, 1813, Life of Quincy, 338. 
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expected a scene. He enquired of the girls where was P. 
They said that, after collecting the various articles then in 
our view, he disappeared. 

“Mr. Randolph said he had ordered him also to be present; 
but he disobeyed because he could not stand the ordeal to 
which he was to be subjected. Then, turning to Mr. G., a 
plain but respectable citizen, who had some years before, 
acted as steward for Mr. Randolph, he said: ‘I have invited 
you herewith today, Mr. G., to make to you publicly, in the 
presence of these gentlemen, all the reparation in my power 
for the great injury I have done you.’ 

“Mr. G. seemed greatly startled. He assured Mr. Ran- 
dolph that there was no occasion for explanation; that he had 
always treated him very well. 

‘““ *Sir,’ replied Mr. Randolph, ‘you are greatly mistaken. 
For more than a year past, I have endeavored to show by my 
bearing towards you, my disgust with you and my contempt 
for your character. But I am undeceived. This fellow, P., 
had induced me to believe that you were the father of the 
children now before us. But, I now know that he, P., has 
carried on the intercourse which he charges upon you, and 
that these are his children.’ 

“Never was man more astonished than was Mr. G. He 
reiterated,—‘ Never, Mr. Randolph, was there a greater lie.’ 
* * * Mr. Randolph all the time assuring him that he 
knew that he had wronged him, and, therefore, he was anxious 
to make the most ample apology and reparation. 

“He then turned to the gentlemen present, and said: ‘Look 
at these girls; they are my crop hands. See how their heads 
are combed; how oily their hair. Do they look like they had 
stood blasts of Winter or Summer’s sun? No, Sirs; they have 
been in his harem.’ 

“The scene was highly dramatic; the acting, if it could be 
so regarded, unsurpassed. 

“After this scene at the granary, Mr. Randolph proposed 
to us to go to the house, and get some fresh water. Mrs. P. 
brought us the water. Mr. Randolph, in our presence, said 
to her, he was aware of the infidelity of her husband, and felt 
for her the deepest compassion. 
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““Mr. P. had, in the meantime, taken himself to some house 
in the neighborhood, where, from great perturbation of spirit, 
he fell ill. Mr. Randolph sent for a lawyer, and instituted 
several suits against him. But, hearing that he was seriously 
ill, his feelings relented. He told me it did not become him, 
a professing Christian, to persecute the man to death. ‘I 
must go and see him,’ said he; and he did so, with the hope 
of curing and relieving him. 

“He told P. that he must not let this difficulty depress him; 
that the suits he had ordered against him must be prosecuted 
to judgment, as an example to his successors, but that no 
execution should be issued. 

“Mr. Randolph asked him what he intended to do. Mr. 
P. told him he wished to move west. Mr. Randolph asked 
him if he had money for the purpose. Mr. P. replied, he had 
not; but that he proposed selling the negro boy who waited 
on him. Mr. Randolph asked the price. Five hundred 
dollars, was the reply. Thereupon, Mr. Randolph agreed to 
purchase the boy, and paid the price.’’* 


According to the details of this transaction, given by 
one of Randolph’s journals, when he heard that Pentecost 
was dying he went to his house, and found him in a state 
of hysteria, and, subsequently, after first writing a long 
bill in chancery, so as to provide for every contingency, 
like Sydney Smith, when he took along with him to the 
bedside of his ill parishioner both the Collects for the Sick 
and a bottle of castor oil, visited him again, and bought 
from him his boy Moses, with a view to accelerating his 
hegira from Roanoke.’ 

But all of Randolph’s overseers were by no means 
Palmers or Pentecosts. It was a saying of Charles Bruce, 
the Charlotte County planter, to whom we have more 
than once referred, that it was easier to secure a hundred 
good hands than one good overseer; and, taken as a whole, 
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the man, who occupied the position of overseer on a large 
Virginia plantation, however illiterate he might be, was 
usually endowed to a greater degree than most men with 
the three elements that make up that rare thing—execu- 
tive ability; namely, justice, kindness, and firmness. 

What Randolph thought of the faithful, capable Curd, 
whom he nursed so tenderly under his own roof, the reader 
has already been told. And another one of his overseers, 
Cumby by name, was held in equally high esteem by him. 
“Cumby can do anything,’”’ he was in the habit of saying. 
One day, he said, he and Cumby were riding over Roanoke 
when they came to a frame house, which drew from him 
the remark that he wished that he could have it for a 
store-house. Two days afterwards, the house walked up 
(to use his expression) into his yard; with everything 
complete except the chimneys. On another occasion, 
according to Randolph, Cumby built a barn, when he was 
absent from Roanoke. When he returned, he told him 
that it was in the right place but that it was set wrong, 
and should have been set on a north and south line. The 
next day, when he rode by it, he found that it had been 
turned entirely around by Cumby, and he was so pleased 
that he gave it the name of the ‘‘turn-around barn,” 
which it ever afterwards bore. '! 

On one occasion Randolph was told by Palmer that he 
was “too tight with him’’; that is, to adopt Randolph’s 
translation of these words, would not permit him to 
encroach beyond the terms of his contract with him; and 
this Randolph set down as a piece of impertinence. 

But he knew when to relax’ as well as to tighten the 
reins with his overseers, and we learn from Jacob Harvey 
that he expressed a strong feeling of respect for a favorite 
overseer who had declined to adopt a new-fangled plan of 
planting tobacco, which he had picked up at Washington. 
Randolph, or ‘‘Mr, Randall,’ as this overseer was in the 
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habit of calling him, bowed his neck in submission, 
although he was told flatly by the man that, notwithstand- 
ing the respect that he had for the opinions of ‘‘Mr. 
Randall” on all other subjects but tobacco planting, he 
would plant tobacco in his own way or not at all. The 
result, Randolph said, was a great crop.’ 

In concluding what we have had to say about Roanoke, 
it may interest the reader to know that this was a list of 
topics which Randolph once, when at Washington, asked 
Dr. Dudley to cover in his next letter from Roanoke, in 
the order in which he mentioned them: 


“Your own affair—Ca.—Cl.—Plantation affairs generally 
—Essex and Hetty—Nancy, etc..—Pheasants —Partridges— 
Summer ducks—Fruit Trees—Sir Archy Colt—and Phillis— 
Blood stock generally—Tobacco—. ’’? 


1 The New Mirror, v. 1, 353. 
2 Washington, Feb. 7, 1820, Letters toa Y. R., 212. 
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Conclusion 


In conclusion, we cannot refrain from dwelling for a 
moment upon the profound change which has taken place 
since Randolph’s death in the District, so long and so 
conspicuously represented in Congress by him. The face 
of nature in it has, it is true, undergone but little alter- 
ation. The willow-fringed Staunton still flows by Roa- 
noke, through silent solitudes for the most part, to Clarks- 
ville, where it receives the waters of the Dan, hurrying to 
their tryst with its own current. The general appearance 
of the country between the James and the Roanoke is 
still that of a single vast forest, invaded at intervals by 
the axe and the plow, and traversed here and there by 
common dirt roads, half lost to sight in its leafy recesses. 
All species of wild game are not as abundant in this region 
as when Randolph jotted down his bags of partridges and 
woodcock, and the number of Dido’s last litter in the 
Diary; but even such a shy thing as the wild turkey still 
haunts its glades and plant patches, and, in at least one 
of its streams, within recent years, the beaver, that curious 
artisan of the primeval wilderness, has been known to 
rear its rude structures. In the absence of a diversified 
industry, the people of Randolph’s former District still 
believe, as Randolph believed, that their best resource is 
the tobacco plant. 

But, in all political and social respects, how radically 
transformed has this region become since 1833! The 
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freehold suffrage, but for which Randolph’s career would 
hardly have been possible, was abolished by the adoption 
of the Virginia State Constitution of 1850, and was suc- 
ceeded by the universal white suffrage, which he so deeply 
distrusted. After the Civil War, under circumstances, 
which would have seemed io him the complete fulfillment 
ot his worst forebodings of federal tyranay, this suffrage 
was so enlarged as to include first black as well as white 
men, and then both white and black women. To Ran- 
dolph the extension of the suffrage to the negro and the 
female sex would have been, it is safe to say, only less 
monstrous than its extension to his horse, Gracchus, or to 
his dog, Carlo. The landed gentry, which controlled the 
county governments in his District, and imparted vivid 
life and color to the character of the latter, has passed 
away, with its frank, engaging, generous, and spirited 
manners; its love of the horse, the hound, and the gun; its 
numerous servants, its profuse tables, its doors that, like 
those of Timon of Athens, “‘were ne’er acquainted with 
their wards.’’ A few weeks ago, the author left the 
house in Charlotte County, which was once the home of 
one of the wealthiest slave owners of Virginia; then teeming 
with servants and lavishly blest with all the essentials 
of abundant and joyous living; but now a mere vacant, 
deserted anachronism; and, as he looked back from a 
lower level on its lonely towers and battlements, his 
imagination experienced no difficulty in picturing it as 
some huge marine fossil left stranded upon its high seat 
by the recession of some prehistoric sea. 

Thousands of steady, moral, God-fearing inhabitants © 
reside in the four counties which Randolph represented, 
and, in many respects, they are better qualified than the 
members of the class, of which we have been speaking, 
would be to bring about the industrial change, which is 
giving a wholly new aspect to parts of the face of 
North Carolina, and is bound, sooner or later, to make 
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its influence generally felt in all Southside Virginia. But 
in point of social characteristics and tastes, these individ- 
uals are, as a rule, far removed from the inmates of the 
country seats in Charlotte, Prince Edward, Buckingham, 
and Cumberland Counties, which were so often visited 
by Randolph in the early part of the 19th century. Yet 
the renown of Randolph, the most famous Virginian ever 
born below the James, will unquestionably continue to be 
one of the most cherished possessions, not only of the 
people of his former District, but of all Virginia; for, 
despite the sharp social distinctions of the past, the people 
of Virginia, as geographically limited to-day, are, and 
always have been, a highly homogeneous one. We make 
the prediction that we do, not because Virginia is disposed 
to place Randolph upon a pedestal of such exalted promi- 
nence as has been sometimes affirmed by bigoted writers. 
When she came to fill the niggard space in Statuary Hall 
at the National Capitol, tendered to her rich abundance, 
she did not turn to any Virginian, of whom it can be said, 
as it can be truthfully said, in a limited sense, of him, that 
he was exclusively hers, but to Washington and Lee, of 
whom one would but mock her, were he to say that they 
were hers only. In the future, doubtless, with the excep- 
tion of the fame of Jefferson, the most illustrious exemplar, 
perhaps, of the democratic movement, which has been the 
most permanent and irresistible movement in human 
history, the fame of no native Virginian is so likely to be 
lasting as that of Washington and Marshall, who, lifted 
by their serene balance of character and breadth of view 
and sympathy above the sectional jealousies and discords 
of their age, always kept their eyes steadily fixed upon no 
vision less splendid than that of One People and One 
Destiny, to which the stride of great events, since the 
conclusion of the Civil War has happily brought every 
portion of the United States. 

But Virginia cannot forget that there was another time 
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in her history when the wisest and best man, within her 
borders, might well have doubted whether his paramount 
allegiance was to her or to the ill-defined union created 
by the Federal Constitution; indeed, when an overwhelm- 
ing majority of her people, influenced by the inexorable 
course of events, decided that question, though most 
reluctantly, in favor of her sovereignty, and gave all that 
men can honorably give—Peace, Wealth, and Life—to 
make their decision good. Remembering these things, 
Virginia will always hold John Randolph of Roanoke in 
grateful remembrance; retaining ineffaceably in her mem- 
ory in the future, as in the past, the recollection of his 
unique presence; his unfaltering intrepidity; his bitter 
sorrows and misfortunes; his brilliant rhetorical, literary, 
and social gifts; his searching flashes of prescience and 
reasoning; his high public motives; his scorn for the muck- 
worms and scavengers of prostituted politics, and, above 
all, his unceasing constancy in the maintenance of what 
his native State conceived that her honor and interests 
required. Nor, now that the veil has been completely 
withdrawn from his private life, will Virginia fail to bear 
in mind, too, his heart far more sensitive, after all, despite 
a morbidly high-strung nature and tragic intervals of 
mental aberration, to the tenderest impulses of human 
love and pity than to those of human passion, arrogance, 
and hatred. 

And more and more, in the future, it can be confidently 
predicted, will it be realized by every part of the United 
States that, with respect to Randolph also, it may be said 
that it is upon the poet, after all, that the true gift of 
divination has been bestowed: 


“Bard, Sage and Tribune! in himself 
All moods of mind contrasting ;— 
The tenderest wail of human woe 
The scorn like lightning blasting; 
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The pathos which from rival eyes 
Unwilling tears could summon; 

The stinging taunt, the fiery burst 
Of hatred scarcely human ;— 

Mirth sparkling like a diamond shower 
From lips of life-long sadness; 

Clear picturings of majestic thought 
Upon a ground of madness; 

And, over all, romance and song 

A classic beauty throwing, 

And laurelled Clio at his side 

Her storied pages showing.” 


(WHITTIER.) 
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“At Washington, I learned the result of the dispatches 
brought by the John Adams (a name of evil omen), and there 
rumors were afloat, which have since gathered strength, of 
a disposition in Massachusetts, and, indeed, throughout New 
England, to follow the example of Nantucket, and declare for 
a neutrality in the present contest with Great Britain. I 
will not believe it. What! Boston, the cradle of American 
Independence, to whose aid Virginia, stept forth unsolicited, 
when the whole vengeance of the British ministry was wreaked 
on that devoted town. Boston! now to desert us, in our 
utmost need; to give up her old ally to ravage, at the price of 
her own impunity from the common enemy ?—I cannot, will 
not, believe it. The men, if any such there be among you, 
who venture to insinuate such an intent by the darkest in- 
nuendo, do they claim to be the disciples of Washington? 
They are of the school of Arnold. JI am not insensible to the 
vexations and oppression, with which you have been harassed, 
with little intermission, since the memorable embargo of 1807. 
These I am disposed, as you well know, neither to excuse, nor 
toextenuate. Perhaps, I may be reminded of an authority, to 
which I always delight to refer, ‘Segnius irritant animos, etc.,’ 
but let me tell such gentlemen that our sufferings, under 
political quacks of our own calling in, are not matter of hearsay. 
It is true they are considered by the unhappy, misguided 
patient as evidence of the potency, and consequently (accord- 
ing to his system of logic) of the efficacy, of the medicine, as 
well as the inveteracy, of the disease. It is not less true that 
this last has become, from preposterous treatment, in the high- 
est degree, alarming. The patient himself begins to suspect 
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something of the sort, and the doctors trembling, each for his 
own character, are quarrelling and calling hard names among 
themselves. But they have reduced us to such a condition 
that nothing short of the knife will now do. ‘We must fight, 
Mr. Speaker!’ said Patrick Henry in 1775, when his sagacious 
mind saw there was nothing else left for us but manly resist- 
ance or slavish submission; and his tongue dared to utter what 
his heart suggested. How much greater the necessity now, 
when our country is regarded not as a property to be recovered, 
and therefore spared, so far as is compatible with the end in 
view, but as an object of vengeance, of desolation. 

You know my sentiments of the men at the head of our 
affairs, and of the general course of administration during the 
last eight years. You know also that the relation, in which 
I stand towards them, is one of my own deliberate choice; 
sanctioned not more by my judgment than by my feelings. 
You, who have seen men, in the ranks, when I commanded 
in chief in the House of Representatives, and others, at that 
time too green to be on the political muster roll, whose names 
had never been pronounced out of their own parish, raised to 
the highest offices. You, who are thoroughly acquainted with 
the whole progress of my separation from the party, with 
which I was once connected in conduct, do not require to be 
told, that ‘there was a time in which I stood in such favor in 
the closet that there must have been something extravagantly 
unreasonable in my wishes, if they might not ALL have been 
gratified.” But I must acknowledge that you have seen 
instances of apostasy, among your quondam political associ- 
ates, as well as my own, that might almost justify a suspicion 
that I, too, tired of holding out, may wish to make my peace 
with the administration by adding one more item ‘to the long 
catalogue of venality from Esau to the present day.’ Should 
such a shade of suspicion pass across your mind I can readily 
excuse it, in consideration of the common frailty of our nature, 
from which I claim no peculiar exemption, and the transcend- 
ent wickedness of the times we live in; but you will have given 
me credit for a talent which I do not possess. I am master of 
no such ambidexterity; and, were I to attempt this game, 
which it is only for adepts (not novices) to play, I am thor- 
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oughly conscious that, like other bungling rogues, I should at 
once expose my knavery and miss my object. Not that our 
Political Church refuses to open her arms to the vilest of here- 
tics and sinners, who can seal their abjuration of their old 
faith by the prosecution of the brethren with whom they held 
and professed it; but I know that my nerves are of too weak a 
fibre to hear the question ordinary and extraordinary from our 
political inquisitors. I can sustain with composure and even 
with indifference the rancorous hatred of thenumerous enemies, 
whom it has been my lot to make in the course of my unpros- 
perous life, but I have not yet steeled myself to endure the 
contemptuous pity of those noble and high-minded men whom 
I glory to call my friends; and I am on too bad terms with the 
world to encounter my own self-disrespect. 

You may however very naturally ask why I have chosen 
you for the object of this address? Why I have not rather 
selected some one of those political friends, whom I have 
yet found ‘faithful among the faithless,’ as the vehicle of my 
opinions? It is because the avenue to the public ear is shut 
against me in Virginia, and I have been flattered to believe 
that the sound of my voice may reach New England. Nay, 
that it would be heard there, not without attention and re- 
spect. With us, the press is under a virtual emprimatur, and 
it would be more easy, at this time, to force into circulation 
the Treasury notes than opinions militating against the ad- 
ministration through the press in Virginia. We were indeed, 
beginning to open our eyes in spite of the opiate with which we 
were drugged by the newspapers and the busy hum of the 
insects, that bask in the sunshine of court patronage, when 
certain events occurred, the most favorable that could have 
happened for our rulers; whose ‘luck,’ verifying the proverb, 
is in the inverse ratio of their wisdom; or, perhaps, I ought 
to say who have the cunning to take advantage of glaring acts 
of indiscretion in their adversaries at home and abroad, as 
these may affect the public mind; and such have never failed 
to come to their relief, when otherwise their case would have 
been hopeless. I give you the most serious assurance that 
nothing less than the shameful conduct of the enemy and the 
complexion of certain occurrences to the Eastward would have 
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sustained Mr. Madison after the disgraceful affair at Wash- 
ington. The public indignation would have overwhelmed, in 
one common ruin, himself and his hireling newspapers. The 
artillery of the press, so long the instrument of our subjugation, 
would, as at Paris, have been turned against the destroyer of 
his country. When we are told that Old England says he 
‘shall,’ and New England that he ‘must,’ retire from office, as 
the price of peace with the one, and of union with the other, 
we have too much English blood in our veins to submit to this 
dictation, or to any thing in the form of a threat. Neither 
of these people know any thing of us. The ignorance of her 
foreign agents, not only of the country, to which they are 
sent, but even of their own, has exposed England to general 
derision. She will learn, when it is too late, that we are 
a high-minded people, attached to our liberty and our country, 
because it is free, in a degree inferior to no people under the 
sun. She will discover that ‘our trade would have been worth 
more than our spoil,’ and that she has made deadly enemies of 
a whole people, who, in spite of her and of the world, of the 
sneers of her sophists, or of the force of her arms, are destined 
to become, within the present (century?) a mighty nation. It 
belongs to New England to say whether she will constitute a 
portion, an important and highly respectable portion, of this 
nation, or whether she will dwindle into that state of insigni- 
ficant, nominal independence, which is the precarious curse 
of the minor kingdoms of Europe. A separation made in the 
fulness of time, the effect of amicable arrangements, may prove 
mutually beneficial to both parties. Such would have been 
the effect of American independence, if the British ministry 
would have listened to any suggestion but that of their own 
impotent rage; but a settled hostility, embittered by the 
keenest recollections, must be the result of a disunion between 
you and us, under the present circumstances. I have some- 
times wished that Mr. Madison (who endeavored to thwart 
the wise and benevolent policy of General Washington ‘to 
regard the English like other nations, as enemies in war, in 
peace friends’) had succeeded in embroiling us with the Court 
of St. James twenty years sooner. We should in that case 
have had the Father of his Country to conduct the war and 
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to make the peace; and that peace would have endured beyond 
the lifetime of the authors of their country’s calamity and 
disgrace. But I must leave past recollections. The present 
and the immediate future claim our attention. 

It may be said that in time of peace the people of every 
portion of our Confederacy find themselves too happy to think 
of division; that the sufferings of a war like this are requisite to 
rouse them to the necessary exertion. War is incident to all 
governments; and wars, I very much fear, will be wickedly 
declared and weakly waged even by the New England Con- 
federacy, as they have been by every government (not even 
excepting the Roman Republic) of which we have any knowl- 
edge; and it does appear to me no slight presumption that the 
evil has not yet reached the point of amputation when Peace 
alone will render us the happiest (as we are the freest) people 
under the sun—at least too happy to think of dissolving the 
Union, which, as it carried us through the War of our Revo- 
lution, will, I trust, bear us triumphant through that in which 
we have been plunged by the incapacity and corruption of men, 
neither willing to maintain the relations of peace nor able to 
conduct the operations of war. Should I, unhappily, be mis- 
taken in this expectation, let us see what are to be the conse- 
quences of the separation, not to us but to yourselves. An 
exclusion of your tonnage and manufactures from our ports 
and harbors [will be one?] It will be our policy to encourage 
our own or even those of Europe in preference to yours; a 
policy more obvious than that which induced us of the South 
to consent to discriminating duties in favor of American ton- 
nage, in the infancy of this Government. It is unnecessary 
to say to you that I embrace the duties on imports, as well as 
the tonnage duty, when I allude to the encouragement of 
American shipping. It will always be our policy to prevent 
your obtaining a naval superiority, and consequently to cut 
you off entirely from our carrying trade. The same plain 
interest will cause us to prefer any manufactures to your own. 
The intercourse with the rest of the world, that exchanges our 
surplus for theirs, will be the nursery of our seamen. In the 
Middle States you will find rivals not very heartily indisposed 
to shut out the competition of your shipping. In the same 
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section of country, and in the boundless West, you will find 
jealous competitors of your mechanics. You will be left to 
settle, as you can, with England, the question of boundary 
on the side of New Brunswick; and, unless you can bring New 
York to a state of utter blindness as to her own interests, that 
great, thriving, and most populous member of the Southern 
Confederacy will present a hostile frontier to the only States 
of the Union of Hartford that can be estimated as of any 
efficiency. Should that respectable city be chosen as the seat 
of the Eastern Congress, that body will sit within two days’ 
march of the most populous county of New York (Duchess), of 
itself almost equal to some of the New England States. I 
speak not in derision but in soberness and sadness of heart. 
Rather let me say that, like a thoroughbred diplomatist, I try 
to suppress everything like feeling, and treat this question as a 
dry matter of calculation; well knowing at the same time, that, 
in this, as in every question, of vital interest, ‘our passions 
instruct our reason.’ Thesame high authority has told us that 
Jacobinism is of no country; that it is a sect foundinall. Now, 
as our Jacobins in Virginia would be very glad to hear of the 
bombardment of Boston, so, I very much fear, your Jacobins 
would not be very sorry to hear of a servile insurrection in 
Virginia. But such I trust is the general feeling in neither 
country; otherwise I should at once agree that Union, like the 
marriages of Mezentius, was the worst that could befall us. 
For, with every other man of common sense, I have always 
regarded Union as the means of liberty and safety; in other 
words of happiness, and not as an end, to which these are to be 
sacrificed. Neither, at the same time, are means so precious, 
so efficient (in proper hands) [for ?] these desirable objects, to be 
thrown, rashly aside, because, in the hands of bad men, they 
have been made the instrument almost of our undoing. 

You in New England (it is unnecessary I hope to specify 
when I do not address myself personally to yourself) are very 
wide of the mark, if you suppose we to the South do not suffer 
at least as much as yourselves from the incapacity of our 
rulers to conduct the defence of the country. Do you ask why 
we do not change those rulers? I reply, because we are a 
people, like your own Connecticut, of steady habits. Our 
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confidence, once given, is not hastily withdrawn. Let those 
who will abuse the fickleness of the People; I shall say such is 
not the character of the People of Virginia. They may be 
deceived, but they are honest. Taking advantage of their 
honest prejudices, the growth of our Revolution, fostered not 
more by Mr. Jefferson than by the injuries and (what is 
harder to be borne) the insults of the British ministry, since 
the Peace of 1783 a combination of artful men has, with the 
aid of the Press, and the possession of the machinery of 
government (a powerful engine in any hands) led them to the 
brink of ruin. I can never bring myself to believe that the 
whole mass of the landed proprietors in any country, but 
especially such a country as Virginia, can seriously plot its 
ruin. Our Government is in the hands of the landed proprie- 
tors only. The very men, of whom you complain, have left 
nothing undone that they dared to do in order to destroy it. 
Foreign influence is unknown among us. What we feel of 
it is, through the medium of the General Government, which, 
acted on itself by foreign renegadoes, serves as a conductor 
between them and us of this pernicious influence. I know of 
no foreigner who has been, or is, in any respectable office in 
the gift of the People, or in the Government of Virginia. No 
member of either House of Congress, no leading member of our 
Assembly, no judge of our Supreme Courts [is such a person ?] 
Of the newspapers printed in the State, as far as my knowledge 
extends, without discrimination of party they are conducted by 
native Virginians. Like yourselves, we are an unmixed people. 
I know the prejudice that exists against us, nor do I wonder at 
it, considering the gross ignorance on the subject that prevails 
north of Maryland, and even in many parts of that neighboring 
state. 

What member of the Confederacy has sacrificed more on 
the altar of public good than Virginia? Whence did the Gen- 
eral Government derive its lands beyond the Ohio, then and 
now almost the only source of revenue? From our grant,—a 
grant so curiously worded, and by our present Palinurus too, 
as to except ourselves, by its limitations, from the common 
benefit. 

By its conditions, it was forbidden ground to us, and thereby 
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the foundation was laid of incurable animosity and division 
between the States on each side of that great natural boundary, 
the river Ohio. Not only their masters, but the very slaves 
themselves, for whose benefit this regulation was made, were 
sacrificed by it. Dispersion is to them a bettering of their 
present condition, and of their chance for emancipation. Itis 
only when this can be done without danger and without ruin- 
ous individual loss that it will be done at all. But what is 
common sense to a political Quixote? 

That country was ours by a double title, by charter and by 
conquest. George Rogers Clark, the American Hannibal, at 
the head of the State troops, by the reduction of Post Vincen- 
nes obtained the lakes for our northern boundary at the Peace 
of Paris. The march of that great man and his brave com- 
panions in arms across the drowned lands of the Wabash does 
not shrink from a comparison with the passage of the Thrasy- 
mene Marsh. Without meaning anything like an invidious 
distinction, I have not heard of any cession from Massachu- 
setts of her vast wilds; and Connecticut has had the address, 
out of our grant to the firm, to obtain, on her own private 
account, some millions of acres; whilst we, yes we (I blush to 
say it) have descended to beg for a pittance out of the property 
once our own for the brave men by whose valor it had been 
won, and whom heedless profusion had disabled us to recom- 
pense. We met the just fate of the prodigal. We were 
spurned from the door, where once we were master, with 
derision and scorn; and yet we hear of undue Virginian in- 
fluence. This fund yielded the Government, when I had 
connection with it, from half a million to eight hundred thous- 
and dollars annually. It would have preserved us from the 
imposition of State taxes, founded schools, built bridges and 
made roads and canals throughout Virginia. It was squand- 
ered away in a single donative at the instance of Mr. Madison. 
For the sake of concord with our neighbors, by the same 
generous but misguided policy, we ceded to Pennsylvania 
Fort Pitt, a most important commercial and military position, 
and a vast domain around it, as much Virginia as the city of 
Richmond and the county of Henrico. To Kentucky, the 
eldest daughter of the Union, the Virginia of the West, we have 
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yielded on a question of boundary, from a similar consideration. 
Actuated by the same magnanimous spirit, at the instance of 
other States, with the exception of New York, North Carolina 
and Rhode Island, we accepted in 1788 the present Constitution. 
It was repugnant to our judgment, and fraught, as we feared, 
with danger to our liberties. The awful voice of our ablest 
and soundest statesmen, of Patrick Henry and of George 
Mason, never before or since disregarded, warned us of the 
consequences. Neither was their counsel entirely unheeded; 
for it led to important subsequent amendments of that instru- 
ment. I have always believed this disinterested spirit, so 
often manifested by us, to be one of the chief causes of the 
influence which we have exercised over the other States. 
Eight States having made that Constitution their own, we 
submitted to the yoke for the sake of union. Our attachment 
to the Union is not an empty profession. It is demonstrated 
by our practice at home. No sooner was the Convention of 
1788 dissolved than the feuds of federalism and anti-federalism 
disappeared. I speak of their effects on our councils. For the 
sake of union we submitted to the lowest state of degradation 
—the administration of John Adams. The name of this 
man calls up contempt and derision, wheresoever it is pro- 
nounced. To the fantastic vanity of this political Malvolio 
may be distinctly traced our present unhappy condition. I 
will not be so ungenerous as to remind you that this personage, 
of whom and his addresses and his answers I defy you to think 
without a bitter smile, was not a Virginian, but I must, in 
justice to ourselves, insist in making him a set-off against Mr. 
Madison. They are of such equal weight that the trembling 
balance reminds us of that passage of Pope where Jove weighs 
the beau’s wits against the lady’s hair! 


‘The doubtful beam long nods from side to side, 
At length the wits mount up, the hairs subside.’ 


Intoxicated not more by the fulsome adulation with which 
he was plied than by the fumes of his own vanity, this poor 
old gentleman saw a visionary coronet suspended over his brow 


and an airdrawn sceptre, ‘the handle towards his hand,’ which, 
VOL. I11—46 
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attempting to clutch, he lost his balance, and disappeared, 
never to rise again. He it was who, ‘enacting’ Nat. Lee’s 
Alexander, raved about the People of Virginia as ‘a faction, 
to be humbled in dust and ashes,’ when the sackcloth already 
was prepared for his own back. 

But I am spinning out this letter to too great a length. 
What is your object? PEACE? Can this be attained on any 
terms whilst England sees a prospect of disuniting that Con- 
federacy which has already given so deep a blow to her mari- 
time pride, and threatens at no very distant day to dispute 
with her the empire of the ocean? The wound, which our 
gallant tars have inflicted on her tenderest point, has 
maddened her to rage. Cursed as we are with a weak and 
wicked administration, she can no longer despise us. Already 
she begins to hate us; and she seeks to glut a revenge, as im- 
potent as it is rancorous, by inroads that would have disgraced 
the buccaneers, and bulletins that would only not disgrace the 
sovereign of Elba. She already is compelled to confess in her 
heart what her lips deny, that, if English bull-dogs, and game- 
cocks degenerate on our soil, English MEN do not; and should 
(which God forbid) our brethren of the East desert us in 
this contest for all that is precious to Man, we will main- 
tain it, so long as our proud and insulting foe shall refuse 
to accede to equitable terms of peace. The Government 
will then pass into proper hands, the talents of the country 
will be called forth, and the schemes of moon-struck philos- 
ophers and their disciples pass away and ‘leave not a rack 
behind.’ 

You know how, steady and persevering, I endeavored for 
eight years to counteract the artful and insidious plans of 
our rulers to embroil us with the country of our ancestors, and 
the odium which I have thereby drawn upon myself. Beliey- 
ing it to be my duty to soften as much as possible the asperi- 
ties, which subsisted between the two countries, and which 
were leading to a ruinous war, I put to hazard, nay, exposed to 
almost certain destruction, an influence such as no man, 
perhaps, in this country, at the same age, had ever before 
attained. (The popularity that dreads exposure is too deli- 
cate for public service. It is a bastard species. The true 
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sort will stand the hardest frosts.) Is it my fault, as Mr. 
Burke complained of the crowned heads of Europe, that Eng- 
land will no longer suffer me to find palliatives for her conduct? 
No man admired more than I did her magnanimous stand 
against the tyrant, before whom all the rest of Christendom at 
one time bowed. No man, not even her own Wilberforce and 
Perceval, put up more sincere prayers for her deliverance. In 
the remotest isle of Australasia, my sympathy would have 
been enlisted, in such a contest, for the descendants of Alfred, 
and Bacon, and Shakespeare, and Milton, and Locke, on whom 
I love to look back as my illustrious countrymen. In any 
contest, I should have taken side with Liberty; but on this 
depended (as I believed and do still believe) all that made my 
own country dear in my sight. It is past, and, unmindful of 
the mercy of that protecting Providence, which has carried 
her through the valley of the shadow of death, England ‘feels 
power and forgets right.’ I am not one of the whining set of 
people who cry out against mine adversary for the force of his 
blow. England has, unquestionably, as good a right to con- 
quer us as we have to conquer Canada; the same right that we 
have to conquer England, and with about as good prospect of 
success. But let not her orators declaim against the enormity 
of French principles when she permits herself to arm and 
discipline our slaves, and to lead them into the field against 
their masters, in the hope of exciting by the example a general 
insurrection, and thus render Virginia another St. Domingo. 
And does she talk of Jacobinism? What is this but Jacobin- 
ism? and of the vilest stamp? Is this the country that has 
abolished the slave trade? that has made that infamous, in- 
human traffic a felony? that feeds with the bread of life all who 
hunger after it, and even those who, but for her, would never 
have known their perishing condition? Drunk with the cup of 
the abomination of Moloch, they have been roused from the 
sleep of death, like some benighted traveller perishing in the 
snows, and warmed into life by the beams of the only true 
religion. Is this the country of Wilberforce and Howard? It 
is; but, like my own, my native land, it has fallen into the 
hands of evil men, who pour out its treasure and its blood at 
the shrine of their own guilty ambition. And this impious 
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sacrifice they celebrate amidst the applauses of the deluded 
people, and even of the victims themselves. 

There is a proneness in mankind to throw the blame of their 
sufferings on any one but themselves. In this manner, Vir- 
ginia, is regarded by some of her sister States; not adverting 
to the fact that all (Connecticut and Delaware excepted) are 
responsible for the measures that have involved us in our 
present difficulties. Did we partition your State into those 
unequal and monstrous districts which have given birth to a 
new word in your language, of uncouth sound, calling up the 
most odious associations? Did we elect the Jacobins whom 
you sent to both Houses of Congress, the Bidwells, and Gan- 
netts, and Skinners, to spur on the more moderate men from 
Virginia to excesses which they reluctantly gave into at the 
time, and have since been ashamed of? Who hurried the bill 
suspending the privilege of the writ of HABEAS CORPUS 
through a trembling servile Senate, in consequence, as he did 
not blush to state, of a verbal communication from the Presi- 
dent? A Senator from Massachusetts, and professor in her 
venerable university. Inshort, have not your first statesmen 
(such I believe was the reputation of the gentleman in question 
at the time), your richest merchants, and the majority of your 
delegation in Congress vied in support of the men and the 
measures that have led to our present suffering and humiliated 
condition? 

If you wished to separate yourselves from us, you had ample 
provocation, in time of peace, in an embargo, the most uncon- 
stitutional and oppressive; an engine of tyranny, fraud, and 
favoritism. Then was the time to resist (we did not desert 
England in a time of war), but you were then under the domin- 
ion of a faction among yourselves, yet a formidable minority, 
exhibiting no signs of diminution; and it is not the least of my 
apprehensions, from certain proceedings to the eastward, that 
they may be made the means of consigning you again, and for 
ever, to the same low, insolent domination. The reaction 
of your Jacobins upon us (for although we have some in Vir- 
ginia, they are few and insignificant) through the men at 
Washington (‘who must conciliate good republicans,’) is dread- 
ful. Pause, I beseech you, pause! You tread on the brink of 
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destruction. Of all the Atlantic States, you have the least 
cause to complain. Your manufactures, and the trade which 
the enemy has allowed you, have drained us of our last dollar. 
How then can we carry on the war? With men and steel, 
stout hearts and willing hands, and these from the days of 
Darius and Xerxes, in defence of the household gods of freedom 
have proved a match for gold. Can they not now encounter 
paper? We shall suffer much from this contest; it will cut 
deep; but, dismissing its authors from our confidence and 
councils for ever (I speak of a few leaders and their immediate 
tools, not of the deluded, as well in as out of authority), we 
shall pass, if it be the good pleasure of Him, whose curses are 
tempered with mercies, through an agony and bloody sweat, to 
peace and salvation; to that peace which is only to, be found in 
a reconciliation with Him. ‘Atheists and madmen have been 
our lawgivers,’ and when I think on our past conduct I shudder 
at the chastisement that may await us. How has not Europe 
suffered for her sins! Will England not consider, that, like the 
man who but yesterday bestrode the narrow world, she is but 
an instrument in his hands who breaketh the weapons of his 
chastisement, when the measure of his people’s punishment is 
full? 

When I exhort to further patience; to resort tu constitutional 
means of redress only, I know that there is such a thing as | 
tyranny as well as oppression; and that there is no government, 
however restricted in its power, that may not, by abuse, under 
pretext of exercise of its constitutional authority, drive its 
unhappy subjects to desperation. Our situation is indeed 
awful. The members of the Union in juxtaposition, held to- 
gether by no common authority, to which men can look up 
with confidence and respect. Smitten by the charms of 
Upper Canada, our President has abandoned the several 
States, to shift for themselves as they can. Congress 1s felo de 
se. In practice, there is found little difference between a 
government of requisitions on the States, which these disregard, 
or a government of requisitions on the people, which the 
governors are afraid to make, until the public faith is irretriev- 
ably ruined. Congress seems barred by their own favorite act 
of limitations from raising supplies. Prescription runs against 
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them, but let us not despair of the Commonwealth. Some 
master-spirit may be kindled by the collision of the times who 
will breathe his own soul into the councils and armies of the 
Republic. And here, indeed, is our chiefest danger. The 
man, who is credulous enough to believe that a constitution, 
with the skeleton of an establishment of 10,000 men, not 2,000 
strong(such was our army three years ago) is the same as with 
an army of 60,000 men, may be a very amiable neighbor, but is 
utterly unfit for a statesmen. Already our government is in 
fact changed. We are become a military people, of whom 
more than of any other it might have been said fortunatos suast 
bona norint. If, under such circumstances, you ask me what 
you are to do, should a conscription of the model of Bona- 
parte be attempted, I will refer you to its reputed projector, 
Colonel Monroe. Ask him what he would have done, whilst 
Governor of Virginia, and preparing to resist Federal usur- 
pation, had such an attempt been made by Mr. Adams 
and his ministers; especially in 1800. He can give you the 
answer. 

But, when you complain of the representation of three-fifths 
of our slaves, I reply that it is one of the articles of that com- 
pact which you submitted to us for acceptance, and to which 
we reluctantly acceded. Our Constitution is an affair of 
compromise between the States, and this is the master-key 
which unlocks all its difficulties. If any of the parties to the 
compact are dissatisfied with their share of influence, it isan 
affair of amicable discussion in the mode pointed out by the 
constitution itself, but no cause for dissolving the Confederacy. 
And, when I read and hear the vile stuff against my country 
printed and uttered on this subject, by fire-brands, who ought 
to be quenched forever, I would remind, not these editors of 
journals and declaimers at clubs, but their deluded followers 
that every word of these libels on the planters of Virginia 
is as applicable to the Father of his Country as to any 
one among us; that in the same sense [that] we are ‘slave- 
holders’ and ‘negro drivers’ and ‘dealers in human flesh’ (I 
must be pardoned for culling a few of their rhetorical flow- 
ers) so was he; and, whilst they upbraid Virginia with her 
Jeffersons and her Madisons, they will not always remem- 
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ber to forget that to Virginia they were indebted for a 
Washington. 

I am, with the highest respect and regard, dear sir, your 
obedient servant, 


JOHN RANDOLPH OF ROANOKE.”’ 


Univ. of Tulsa Lib 
rary 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 
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NOTES 
VOLUME I 


Pe (a) 

“There are along the river [the James] the ruins of many houses, which 
I was told had been accidentally burnt by the negroes whose carelessness 
is productive of infinite mischief.’’ Notes on a Journey in America, by 
Morris Birkbeck (3rd Ed.), 1818, 14. Three of the Southside Virginia 
houses which sheltered Randolph during the different stages of his existence 
—Cawsons, Matoax and Bizarre—were consumed by fire, and so also, in 
1879, was the frame dwelling which was one of the two buildings in which 
he lived at Roanoke, after it had become the home of the Hon. Wood Boul- 
din, an upright and able judge, whose memory is still cherished in Virginia. 


P. 14 (a) 

Among the painful things in that clever, but repulsive, book, The Educa- 
tion of Henry Adams, is the detraction to which Adams subjects the intel- 
lectual character of General William Henry Fitzhugh, or ‘‘Roony,’’ Lee, 
who was one of his classmates at Harvard on the eve of the Civil War. 
He was not a scholar, he had no mental training, he was very simple in 
character, no one knew enough to know how ignorant he was—these are 
some of the kindly observations that Adams had to make, after the mel- 
lowing lapse of forty-seven years, on a college comrade, for whom he says 
that he entertained an unbroken and even warm friendship. It was such 
friendship as this, we imagine, that first provoked the question: ‘‘ What 
is friendship but a name?’’ Indeed, so confidential does Adams become 
with his readers that he even tells them that, when Gen. Winfield Scott 
offered young Lee a military commission, the latter asked Adams to write 
his letter of acceptance for him. This confidence, however, we confess 
is not highly enough appreciated by us, at any rate, to make us forget the 
observation of Henry S. Randall, the biographer of Jefferson (v. 2, p. 210) 
that under such circumstances the well settled rule among gentlemen is 
that the publication of the authorship should depend entirely upon the 
will of the ostensible author. Altogether, as the result of his ‘“‘momentary 
contact’? with Lee and two other Virginians in his class, whom, with Lee, 
he likens to Sioux Indians, out of place, Adams declares that his self-esteem 
as a Yankee was flattered by gaining the slow conviction that the South- 
erner, with his slave-holding limitations, was as little fit to succeed in the 
struggle of modern life as though he were still a maker of stone axes, living 
in caves, and hunting the bos primigenius. If Lee did not shine as a scholar 
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at Harvard, it is hard to see why such a common occurrence should be used 
in such a malignant manner for the purpose of disparaging not only him 
but a whole people, especially as it is not necessary to go outside of the 
Lee family to find two persons who did excel in academic competition, 
namely, Robert E. Lee, who stood second in his class at West Point, and 
George Washington Custis Lee, his son, who stood first in his at the same 
institution—facts the importance of which it would be much easier to 
exaggerate, if, like ‘‘Roony”’ Lee at Harvard, Ulysses S. Grant and ‘‘Stone- 
wall’’ Jackson had not had but a poor scholastic standing at West Point. 
It must be admitted, of. course, that ‘‘Roony’’ Lee lacked the literary 
capacity—to say nothing of the unwholesome nature and dreary views 
both of this world and the next necessary for the composition of such a book 
as The Education of Henry Adams; which was but the last convulsive twitch 
that its author gave to the dull ear of public attention when he had all 
but relinquished in despair the hope of ever acquiring a solid fame like 
that of his three immediate ancestors. It is certain, too, that ‘‘Roony”’ 
Lee lacked the inclination, whether he lacked the ability or not, to fill such 
a post as Adams filled abroad during the Civil War, when ‘“‘the sweet 
clarion’s breath”’ was stirring ‘‘the soldier’s scorn of death,”’ and thousands 
of gallant young men, such as his brother, Charles Francis Adams, the 
younger, and ‘‘Roony”’ Lee, were sealing their faith with their blood on 
the battlefields of Virginia. But if ‘‘Roony’’ Lee could not have written 
The Education of Henry Adams, could Henry Adams have successfully 
commanded a brigade in the Army of Northern Virginia, or in the Army of 
the Potomac? The question, of course, cannot be put without a smile; and, 
if Adams could not, then until human ideas about the relative merit of 
academic writers and men of action shall undergo a profounder change 
than they have yet undergone, the public judgment will be slow to consign 
“Roony’’ Lee to the humble place in the scale of intellectual superiority 
to which Adams consigns him, and will readily find a sufficient compensa- 
tion for any scholastic deficiencies that may have been justly attributed 
to him at Harvard in the description which Henry Adams himself gives of 
him in other respects: ‘‘Tall, largely built, handsome, genial, with liberal 
Virginian openness towards all he liked, he had also the Virginian habit of 
command, and took leadership as his natural habit.’’ Nor will the fact be 
overlooked that two much more remarkable men than either Henry Adams 
or ‘‘Roony’’ Lee—Robert E. Lee and Ulysses S. Grant—did not disdain 
in their military careers to avail themselves freely of the literary facility of 
Col. Charles Marshall and General Adam Badeau, respectively. ‘‘Roony”’ 
Lee was a gallant and skillful officer and an indefatigable and useful member 
of Congress, and it can be truly said that in private life his sterling 
virtues, amiable traits, and manners as bland and gentle as his heart was 
brave and inspiring to the hearts of others endeared him toall who knew nim. 


P. 15 (a) 


It would be easy to mention not a few living descendants of William 
Randolph of Turkey Island, who are successfully sustaining the prestige 
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of his name today; such as Isham Randolph, of Chicago, the celebrated 
engineer; John Randolph Bland, of Baltimore, the founder and President 
of the United States Fidelity and Guaranty Co., one of the great guaranty 
and fidelity companies of the world; Harold Randolph, of Baltimore, the 
Director of the Peabody Conservatory of Music, and John Skelton Wil- 
liams, Comptroller of the Currency, under the administration of Woodrow 
Wilson. At one time in the present century, a majority of the Vi ginia 
Supreme Court of Appeals, Judges James Keith, George M. Harrison, and 
Stafford G. Whittle, were descendants of William Randolph. Some Law- 
yers 1n Colonial Va., by Armistead C. Gordon. 


P. 16 (6) 
“T know one of my ancestors was a gentleman,” declared Randolph, 
“for he was a king.’”’ Nathan Loughborough MSS. 


Reza) 

In his John Randolph, published in 1882, Henry Adams states that not 
an acre of this land then belonged to a Randolph, but that the Randolphs 
or anyone else might have bought back the whole of it for a song at any 
time within half a century. But it can at least be said that an abandoned 
farm, a thing that has been by no means uncommon even in such an indus- 
trious and thrifty community as New England, is a phenomenon which 
has never been known to Southside Virginia. In 1890, the Lower Quarter 
of the Roanoke estate owned by John Randolph, which contained 1,027 
acres, was sold for $20,000, or, at the rate of about $20.00 an acre. Mul- 
tiply the 40,000 acres of Richard Randolph of Curles by $20.00, and the 
product will be $800,000—a sum which may have been a song to Henry 
Adams, but would have been more like a grand crash of orchestral harmony 
to a Southside Virginian in 1882. However, it must be admitted that 
$20.00 an acre was a liberal price for the Lower Quarter in 1890. 


P. 18 (a) 

In his John Randolph, Henry Adams states that Richard Randolph of 
Curles disposed by will in 1742 of 40,000 acres of land, including Matoax. 
(P. 3) The will of Richard Randolph was executed on Nov. 18, 1747 
(Henrico Co., Va., Deed and Will Book for 1748-50, Va. State Libr.), and 
he never owned Matoax at all. It was purchased by his son, John, the 
father of John Randolph of Roanoke, many years after the death of Rich- 
ard. (Will Book 2, p. 328, Chesterfield Co., Va., Clerk’s Office.) 


P. 25 (a) 

For this politeness the British made him a poor return. When Phillips 
and Arnold invaded Southside Virginia in 1781, Phillips in express requital 
for it issued an order that no part of the property of Col. Theodorick Bland, 
Sr., at Cawsons, should receive any injury from His Majesty’s troops. But 
they chose to construe the order literally, raided the home of Col. Theodorick 
Bland, Jr., at Farmingdale, broke his furniture to pieces, pounded up his 
china-ware, destroyed his crops and live-stock and carried off his negroes 
Hi !. of the Colony, etc., of Va., by Chas. Campbell, 721. 
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P. 30 (a) 

“Among New Englanders, Chief Justice Parsons was the model of 
judicial, social, and religious propriety; yet Parsons in 1808 presented to a 
lady a copy of Tom Jones with a letter calling attention to the adventures 
of Molly Seagrim, and the usefulness of describing vice.” Hist. of the U. 
S., hy Henry Adams, v. 1, 48. 


P. 31 (a) 

In one of his letters, Randolph said that there were times when the chaos 
of his mind could be compared with nothing but the state that poor Cowper 
was in before he found peace, or rather after the death of Mrs. Unwin. 
Garland, v. 2, 107. 


P. 32 (a) 
His land adjoined Matoax. 


P. 45 (a) 

+ is stated by Garland that Randolph was not inclined to the atheltic 
outdoor sports of which boys are so fond. v. 1, 13. This assertion is 
supported by no evidence to our knowledge. From an early age we find 
him engaging in all the healthy open-air pastimes which belonged to the 
life of Southside Virginia; such as trapping, fishing, hunting, and riding. 
His brother, Beverley Tucker, tells us that, when a boy, he was not only 
remarkable for personal beauty, but for ‘(fondness for athletic sports.” 
The Hist. Mag. (1859), v. 3, 187. He even took his gun with him to 
Philadelphia, when he went to that City in his youth, and often shot over 
the ground between the upper ferry and the Falls of the Schuylkill. Let- 
terstoa Y. R., 79. 


P. 59 (a) 

A description of Grigsby by Dr. James Waddel Alexander deserves 
transcription, though written in rather an elliptical way: ‘‘I have met 
here an original. —-———————is a Yale man, about as deaf as 


He has an office built in the yard lined with glazed cases, wherein 2,000 
volumes. As much of /ittérateur as 1 ever saw. Was a member of the 
Virginia Convention in 1830. Thorough scholar in Greek, Latin and 
French. Perfect health and athletic vigor. A boxer in all the forms; as 
to diet and bathing almost a Cornaro. He has not eaten warm bread for 
ten years. Shaves in his shirt in a cold room in winter. A pedestrian, 
has walked all over Canada and several times over New England. The 
last day of his return from Canada to Norfolk he walked 55 miles, and then 
was at office business on his feet till 10 at night. For this journey he 
trained on Captain Barclay’s scheme, two meals a day of rare beef and 
Madeira and stale bread, this for three weeks. He has every sort of gym- 
nastical contrivance, always stands at study with legs wide apart, and no 
support. His chest is like the keel of a boat. He is an intimate friend of 
Upshur, Judge B. Tucker and other ultra States-Rights men, to which 
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party he belongs. I have met with nothing like him for knowledge of 
history, biography, heraldry and the like. He is an eloquent talker.” 
Forty Years’ Familiar Letters, vol. 1, 352. March 21, 1842. 


P. 68 (a) 

“Tam now with my friend, Col. Mercer, of Fredericksburg. Tomorrow 
I set off for Richmond, and from thence almost immediately to Williams- 
burg to see Cabell, who has lately married one of the finest and richest 
girls in Virginia.’’ Letter from Washington Irving to Miss Mary Fairlie, 
May 13, 1807, Irving by Iriting, v. 1, 190. 


P. 79 (a) 

Every now and then the old slander shows some signs of animation, but 
for all practical purposes it has been dead ever since 1856, when The Vindi- 
catton was republished by Peter V. Daniel, supported by letters from Chief 
Justice Roger B. Taney, George Bancroft, and others, expressing their 
confidence in the entire innocence of Randolph. ‘‘His argument (I mean 
Randolph’s),”’ declares Taney, after a merciless dissection of the case 
which very justly did not spare even Washington, ‘‘is conclusive.’’ Edmund 
Randolph, by Moncure D. Conway, 349-353. The departure of Washington, 
in the Fauchet case, from the habitual principles of rigid justice, which all 
but invariably governed his conduct, may well be compared to 


“A spot upon a vestal’s robe, 
The worse for what it soils.” 


Edmund Randolph was not only an honorable man, but, in many regards, 
a very amiable one. ‘‘To respect, nay, to love Mr. Randolph,’’ Benjamin 
H. Latrobe says in his Diary, “‘it is only necessary to see him at his fireside 
—the father, the husband and the friend.” John H. B. Latrobe and His 
Times, by John E. Semmes, 9. 


P. gt (a) 

“We are now little better than the trustees of slave labor for the nabobs 
of the East, and of the North (if there be any such persons in our country) 
and to the speculators of the West. They regulate our labor. Are we to 
have fwo masters? When every vein has been sluiced—when our whole 
system presents nothing but one pitiful enchymosis—are we to be patted 
and tapped to find vet another vein to breathe not for the Federal Govern- 
ment but for our own?” Speech of J. R. on the Basis of Representation in 
the Va. Conv., of 182G¢-30. Debates, 318. 


P. 94 (a) 
Many years afterwards he stated in the House that he had spent almost 
every day in attendance upon the sittings of the first Congress. 


P. 95 (a) 
““Mr. James Innes, the Attorney General of the State, (also a Colonel) 
1anks, I think, first in genius, in force of thought and power of expression, 
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and in effect of voice and manner. He is at the same time a man of the 
most amiable and benevolent disposition, open, generous and unreserved; 
more I think of the character of Charles Fox than any other man I ever 
knew. His only fault is indolence.” Diary of Benjamin H. Latrobe, John 
H. B. Latrobe and His Times, by John E. Semmes, 7. 

Side by side with the testimony of this discriminating critic, we might 
as well place the ‘coarse praise’? which Latrobe tells us was bestowed upon 
Innes by one of his rustic auditors: ‘He has his belly full of words and they 
come pouring along like a great fresh.” Id., 8. 


P. 110 (a) 

After reading the names of these Justices, we can readily understand 
why Chief Justice Marshall and Benjamin Watkins Leigh should have 
been such earnest upholders in the Virginia Convention of 1829-30 of a judi- 
cial system that commanded the gratuitous services of the class in Virginia 
most conspicuous for wealth, intelligence and social prominence. To the 
old County Courts and the freehold suffrage, which withstood the levelling 
influence of Jefferson until 1851, was unquestionably due the extraordinary 
capacity exhibited by Virginia for filling the highest public places with the 
men worthiest, in point of character and talent, to fill them. Marshall 
thought that the fact that in no part of America was there less disquiet, 
or less ill-feeling between man and man than in Virginia, was mainly refer- 
able to its County Courts. Debates, 505. And in speaking of the success 
with which they had performed their judicial and other duties, Leigh said: 
“There is a purity, an easy unassuming, unconscious dignity, and, above 
all, an impress of neighborly kindness seen and felt in the administration 
of all their powers, which has endeared these tribunals to the people and 
procured for them universal respect.’’ Debates, 514. 


P. 124 (a) 


“Each,” Hugh Blair Grigsby tells us in his Discourse on Tazewell, ‘‘was 
a supreme master of reasoning in his respective department, and, if we look 
along their entire course at the bar, it is hard to say which of the two won 
the most verdicts. Perhaps, though both of these able men wielded at 
times an almost omnipotent sway over juries and over the Bench, yet it 
may be said that the style of Tazewell was more decisive with the Court, 
and that of Taylor with the jury.” (P. 36) Taylor was also famous for 
his colloquial powers. So. Lit. Mess.,v. 18, ror. Tazewell is the Sidney, 
and Taylor the Herbert, in the sketches of the two by William Wirt in 
The Old Bachelor. 


P. 129 (a) 


Garland states that Mrs. Dudley’s husband had died when she came to 
Bizarre, (v. 1, 63) but this was not the case. On Feb. 12, 1808, Randolph 
wrote to Theodore Dudley, her son: “I have heard nothing from your 
father or mother since I left home.”’ Letters toa Y. R., 46. 
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P. 130 (a) 

If Thompson had not died early in life, there can be little doubt that, 
with the sobering influence of time, he would have fully redeemed his 
promise. He was a college mate of Littleton Waller Tazewell at William 
and Mary, and by Tazewell he was pronounced the most wonderful young 
man that he had ever seen. Discourse on Tazewell, by Grigsby, 13. 


P. 141 (a) 

Creed Taylor has suffered the last indignity to which an once celebrated 
American can be subjected—that of being wholly omitted from our popu- 
lous cyclopedias of American biography. He is nothing; not even an 
academician, yet in his time he was a vigorous and learned lawyer, the 
founder of an useful law school, a Virginia Chancellor, and a highly in- 
influential politician; not to speak of the aristocratic bearing and elegant 
manners which set off his intellectual and social gifts to great advantage. 
With the decline of his health in his later years, his temper is said to have 
become so hasty and arbitrary that, on one occasion, when Peachy Gilmer, 
a member of the Bar, reminded him that the clock wanted three-quarters 
of an hour of twelve o’clock, the hour that he had fixed for the reas- 
sembling of the court, he exclaimed passionately ‘‘Gentlemen, I will 
have you in future to know that when J take my seat on the bench it is 
120’clock!’’ Sketches of Lynchburg, by the oldest inhabitant. (Mrs. Cabell) 58. 


P.-142 (a) 

Randolph does not seem to have added the words “‘of Roanoke’’ to his 
signature before the year 1810. The first instance of his doing so, was, we 
believe, at the foot of a letter written by him to Dr. George Logan, on Jan, 
24, 1810. He adopted the words, there is little reason to doubt, to distin- 
guish him from a kinsman, John Randolph, one of the brothers of Judith 
and Nancy Randolph, who resided at no great distance from Bizarre. This 
man was described by John Randolph of Roanoke as a person of infamous 
character, and a homeless vagabond, in a letter dated Roanoke, May 27, 
1811, which was written to James M. Garnett (J. M. Garnett, Jr., MSS.) 
shortly after the other John Randolph had made a murderous assault upon 
the writer, which might have cost him his life; and all because the subject 
of the assault had been guilty of the outrage of seeking to collect from him 
the sum of £14 due by him for service to his mare by a stallion at Bizarre: 
“T have every reason to suppose,’’ said Randolph, incensed by the rabid 
animosity of his political enemies, ‘‘that this fellow with whom I never 
had any intercourse further than to speak when we met, was instigated 
probably hired, (for he is needy and desperate), to commit the deed. I was 
wholly unarmed, yet he drew a knife upon me, and would have stabbed 
me, if it had not closed as he struck. He did cut my coat. I gave him the 
lash, and afterwards the butt end, of Leigh’s whip, leaving a mark upon him 
that he will not soon lose.’’ The assailant, who bore the nickname ‘‘Pos- 
sum,” according to Randolph’s Diary, was further described by Randolph 
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in his letter as a man of great strength and a professed bully, and was armed 
with a pistol, loaded with saddler’s tacks, as well as with the knife; but, with 
the exception of a slightly lacerated eye, Randolph issued from the fracas 
without injury. With true refinement of feeling, he endeavored to keep the 
knowledge of this disgraceful affair from Judith; but she heard of it, and 
wrote to him in these terms, stern enough to have befitted the story of that 
other Judith and Holofernes: ‘‘I have heard since I saw you of the rufhan- 
like assault which has been made upon you. In justice to my own feelings, 
I must declare my utter abhorrence of it. Since his marriage, I have never 
seen the object who has been guilty of this cowardly action, and I now 
sincerely hope I never may.’”’ J. R. to James M, Garnett, June 23, 1811, 
J. M. Garnett, Jr., MSS. 


P. 143 (a) 
Joel Watkins, it is believed. 


P. 147 (a) 

“He spake as never man spake”’; ‘“‘In eloquence his deceit was deeper 
than the bottom of the sea’’; ‘‘ The united powers of painting and eloquence 
could alone give a faint idea of the character of Henry’’; are other utter- 
ances about Henry imputed to Randolph. 


P. 153 (a) 

To this may be added a sentence or so from the abstract of Randolph’s 
career by his brother, Beverley Tucker, published in the Historical Maga- 
zine, 1859, v. 3, 187: ‘Candidate for Congress in ’99. Unknown to the 
people. Boy in appearance. No family influence or connection in District; 
elected by the power of his eloquence.”’ 


P. 165 (a) 

“T have never been insensible to my numerous failures as a public 
speaker; on the contrary, I believe not one of the audience has been so 
deeply impressed with the sense of them as myself. I have a perception 
equally clear to my more fortunate and happy efforts, perhaps the best of 
these (certainly not inferior to any) was my effort against the Bankrupt 
Bill about two years ago. It never appeared but fell still born from my lips 
—nay I doubt if ten persons in the country ever knew that I had spoken at 
all; and this has been the uniform fate of my best performances in this way 
—The Connecticut Reserve, the first Yazoo debate, and some others.” J. 
R. to James M. Garnett, Jan. 14, 1824, J. M. Garnett, Jr., MSS. 


P. 165 (b) 
“The skeleton of the speech has been mounted by some bungler, who 
knows nothing of political osteology,’’ he wrote to Theodore Dudley on one 


occasion. ‘‘I feel ashamed of myself—not only stripped of my muscle, but 
my very bones disjointed.” Feb. 11, 1813, Letters toa Y. R., 137. 
P. 167 (a) 


In a letter to James M. Garnett, dated March 22, 1820, Randolph said: 
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“T want to have Spencer Roane for President. ‘En dat Virginia quartum,’ 
and if we can’t get him, I want a Roanoke planter from the North State.” 
J. M. Garnett, Jr., MSS. A few months after these words were written, 
John Quincy Adams entered the following observations on Macon in his 
Memoirs: “Macon is a stern Republican, who has been about 25 years 
without interruption in Congress—a man of small parts and mean edu- 
cation; but of rigid integrity, and a blunt, though not offensive, deport- 
ment. He was several years Speaker of the House of Representatives, and 
is now one of the most influential members of the Senate. His integrity, 
his indefatigable attention to business, and his long experience give him a 
weight of character and consideration which few men of far superior minds 
can acquire.” v. 5, 205, Nov. 21, 1830. 


P. 185 (a) 

In narrating the history of the Yazoo fraud, we wish to acknowledge our 
indebtedness to Albert J. Beveridge, the author of the widely read Life of 
John Marshall, for the assistance derived by us from his thorough investi- 
gation of the authorities relating to that monstrous transaction; and also 
to make a similar acknowledgment, in connection with the subsequent 
portions of the present work, which bear upon the Chase trial, and the 
character of the City of Washington at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. 


P. 203 (a) 

“Harper is diffuse, but methodical and clear. He argues with consider- 
able warmth, and seems to depend upon the deliberate suggestions of his 
mind. JI incline to think that he studies his causes with great diligence, and 
is to be considered as in some degree artificial.” Jos. Story to Sam’l P. P. 
Fay, Feb. 16, 1808, Story, by Story, v. 1, 162. 


P. 204 (a) 

In a letter from Joseph Story to Sam’l P. P. Fay, dated Washington, 
Feb. 16, 1808, Lee is presented to the eye of our time in this spectral fashion: 
“Lee, of Virginia, is a thin, spare, short man. You cannot believe that he 
was Attorney General of the United States. I heard him speak for a few 
minutes, but the impression is so faint that I cannot analyze it.” Story, by 


Story, v. I, 163. 


P. 205 (a) 

As Judge Chase was no more bigoted in his hatred of Democrats, than 
Dr. Samuel Johnson was in his hatred of American Whigs, it is but fair to 
say that no less a person than Joseph Story was of the opinion that he also 
possessed some of the strong points of Dr. Johnson: “In person, in 
manners, in unwieldly strength, in severity of reproof, in real tenderness of 
heart, and, above all, in intellect, he was the living, I had almost said,the 
exact, image of Samuel Johnson.” Letter to Fay, Feb. 25, 1808, Story, by 


Story, v. I, 168. 
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P. 207 (a) 

By a process of laborious inflation, Federalist writers, in their desire to 
traduce Jefferson and John Randolph, have puffed up the figure of Luther 
Martin to a degree of distension that is quite artificial. If the distempered 
description given by John Quincy Adams of the final speech of Randolph 
in the Chase case is to be accepted, what value are we to assign to the great 
volume of testimony to the personal and professional defects of Martin, 
who was happily termed, by one of the Virginia Mercers, “the Thersites of 
the law’? Blennerhassett Papers, 378. ‘‘Martin,’’ declares Blennerhassett 
in connection with one of Martin’s forensic efforts in the Burr trial, ‘‘at last 
concluded with the adjournment this evening. Want of arrangement, 
verbosity and eternal repetitions have more than sated the malice of his 
enemies.” Blennerhassett Journal, Oct. 14, 1807, Blennerhassett Papers, 455. 
Describing Martin a little later, Joseph Story says: ‘‘ Nothing in his voice, 
his action, his language impresses. Of all men he is the most desultory, 
wandering and inaccurate. Errors in grammar, and indeed an unexampled 
laxity of speech mark him everywhere. All nature pays contribution to his 
argument, if indeed it can be called one. You might hear him for three 
hours, and he would neither enlighten nor amuse you, but, amid the abun- 
dance of chaff, is excellent wheat, and, if you can find it, the quality is of the 
first order. In the case to which I have alluded (a case in the Supreme 
Court) he spoke three days. I heard him as much as I could, but I was 
fatigued almost to death.’”’ Letter to Sam’l P. P. Fay, Washington, Feb. 16, 
1808, Story, by Story, v. 1, 164. 


P. 211 (a) 


“‘T find that Federal members have every day listened to John Randolph 
with unmixed pleasure in opposition to the mean, dastardly Democrats of 
N. England!’ Timothy Pickering to Rufus King, Washington, Jan. 13, 
1800, Life of King, by King, v. 4, 476. 


Four years later, Nathaniel Macon wrote to Joseph H. Nicholson: ‘‘The 
Feds seem to be in good spirits. They pay more attention to our friend 
[Randolph] than I ever saw one set of men pay toany man.” Apr. 3, 18r0, 
Nicholson MSS., Libr. Cong. 


1D, Bart QD) 


It has usually been thought that the biographer should have a certain 
amount of general sympathy, at least, with the subject of his work but the 
hereditary hatred of the Adams family for Randolph was apparently 
considered a better qualification when Henry Adams was selected to write 
his life. With such satisfaction does Adams chuckle over this description of 
Randolph borrowed from Ovid’s description of Envy that in his John 
Randolph he hastens to cap the two lines quoted by his grandfather with 
three more from the same context equally derogatory. (P. 290). In 
another place (P. 284), he says that ‘‘it was not for an instant imagined or 
imaginable that either of the Yankee Presidents (John Adams and John 
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Quincy Adams) ever entertained any other feeling than contempt” for 
Randolph. If Adams had no proper sense of delicacy to tell him that such 
an exhibition of family spleen as this could not fail to disgust all fair-minded 
men, he might at least, one would think, have had a sufficient sense of true 
literary expediency to avoid such a violation of biographical decency. In 
quoting his two lines from the Metamorphoses, John Quincy Adams 
unwarrantably added an ‘‘est” after ‘‘macies”’ in the first line, and omitted 
an intervening line, 


“ Nusquam recta acies, livent rubigine dentes.”’ 


He might have quoted the first half of this line too, for Randolph’s vision 
gave him a great deal of trouble at times; but not the second, for Randolph’s 
teeth were faultlessly clean and white. 


P. 219 (a) 

The Diary of John Randolph contains the following bit of gossip in regard 
to Granger, and the charge made by James Thompson Callender that 
Jefferson had been turned out of the House of a certain Major Walker for 
writing a love letter to his wife: ‘‘Gideon P. M. G. holds his office by a cer- 
tain tenure. When a prosecution was commenced at common law in 
Connecticut for a libel upon Mr. J., he wrote to Granger confidentially and 
intrusted certain papers to him relating to Mrs. W- ’s affair, which the 
wary Yankee refused to give up. He was alternately threatened and 
soothed by the P. and his agents, but to ne purpose; and, although he is for 
the best reasons hated by Mr. M n, and, what is of more moment, by 
Mrs. M n, he boasts that he will retain his place under the new P.” 
The Diary also asserts elsewhere that when John Marshall, as the bio- 
grapher of Washington, proceeded to examine the latter’s correspondence, 
which had been entrusted by Bushrod Washington to Tobias Lear, the pri- 
vate secretary of Washington, all the letters from Jefferson to Washington 
were found to be missing, and it hints a connection between this fact and the 
fact that Lear had obtained from Jefferson an honorable and lucrative 
appointment, which he still held by no precarious tenure. 


P. 220 (a) 

Decidedly petty was the other form in which the chagrin of Randolph 
over the result of the Chase trial was exhibited: that of endeavoring to 
prevent the expenses incurred by Judge Chase in the production of his 
witnesses from being paid out of the Federal Treasury. 


P. 250 (a) 

But Randolph experienced no difficulty in subjecting Bidwell to extra- 
dition for the purposes of parliamentary punishment at least. At a time 
when the invasion of Canada was on every tongue, he said in the House: 
“ At the motion of a gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. Bidwell), who had 
since taken a great fancy also to Canada, and had marched off thither in 
advance of the Committee on Foreign Relations, $2,000,000 were appropri- 
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ated towards (not in full of) ‘any extraordinary expense which might be 
incurred in the intercourse between the United States and foreign nations’; 
in other words, to buy off at Paris Spanish aggressions at home.’’ A. of C., 
I8II-12, v. I, 445. 


P. 252 (a) 

Nathaniel Macon to Joseph H. Nicholson, Wash., Jan. 6, 1807. Nicholson 
MSS., Libr. Cong. 
P. 252 (0) 

Nicholson was also offered the collectorship of the Port of Baltimore 
by Jefferson; but declined it. Jos. Bryan to J. R., Dec. 28, 1806, Bryan 
MSS. 


P. 255 (a) 

“His method of attack was always the same: to spring suddenly, vio- 
lently, straight at the face of his opponent, was his invariable rule; and in 
this sort of rough-and-tumble he had no equal.” John Randolph, by Henry 
Adams, 172. 


P. 257 (a) 

Indeed Sloan—for the worm will turn—drew quite a vivid picture of 
Randolph, when, with his back to the wall, Randolph was warding off the 
blows of his enemies with almost frenzied violence: ‘‘Has he been so 
enamoured with the conduct of the once patriotic statesman, but afterward 
apostate Burke, as to induce him to make a puerile attempt to exhibit on the 
floor of that House his impressive and energeticmode of delivery by exerting 
his weak nerves and feeble arm to cause the pens, the papers, the books and 
the hats to fly in every direction, in so much that, if they had been musket 
balls, instead of those light materials, the American patriot would soon 
have been left to exhibit the remainder of his superlative eloquence within 
empty walls.’’ <A. of C., 1805-07, 1110. 


P. 265 (a) 


No book with which we are acquainted that is worth reading at all is 
such a mass of errors as Sawyer’s biography. They are scattered over its 
pages as thickly as the pits over a badly pock-marked face; and it would be 
a waste of time to point out even a tithe of them. He says, for instance, 
that Randolph spoke only once in the Virginia Convention of 1829-30; 
(P. 130) when a cursory examination of the printed Debates of the Con- 
vention would have shown that Randolph spoke in it over and over again. 
He also says that Randolph ‘“‘did not attend during the Congressional 
Session of 1818, being detained at home by indisposition’’ (P. 73) when his 
own presence as a member in the House of 1818, if nothing else, should have 
reminded him that Randolph was not even a member of the House in 1818. 


P. 269 (a) 


Testifying in the Randolph Will Litigation, Captain William Smith, a 
tavern keeper at Charlotte Court House, with whom Randolph was in the 
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habit of stopping, when he was at that place, said: ‘During the whole of 
the period between 1820 and 1829, he [Randolph] was the most clear-headed 
and sensible man I ever saw or knew.” 


P. 269 (6) 


“Whatever may have been his (Randolph’s) shortcomings, by reason of 
bad health and other deficiencies more or less beyond his control, in making 
his exertions effective, the political doctrines and principles which he 
advocated were well adapted to the support of a system like ours—indeed 
those only by which we can hope to uphold it in its integrity’’ Autobiog. of 
Martin Van Buren, 428. 


P. 275 (a) 

Speaking of the position of Randolph in the House just after the nego- 
tiation of the Treaty for the Purchase of Louisiana, Henry Adams says 
“His influence in the House became irresistible.” John Randolph, 85. 


Pe 250, (a) 


The idea of Henry Adams that Randolph went back to Bizarre in April, 
1806, a “‘ruined statesman,’’ and never again represented anybody but him- 
self, or had any but mere rags and tatters of political principles (John 
Randolph, 194, 195), is not only entirely foreign to the true facts of the case, 
but hopelessly at war with his own observations, in his John Randolph and 
History of the United States, in which he repeatedly certifies in the strongest 
terms to the extraordinary influence exerted by Randolph in many respects 
in opposition. The feelings entertained for Randolph by his constituents 
and thousands of other citizens of the United States during the later stages 
of his Congressional career were enthusiastically voiced by E. W. Duvalina 
letter, dated March 31, 1828 (Nathan Loughborough MSS.): ‘I was, as 
you are well aware, even in my boyish days, a warm and decided admirer 
not only of the peculiar and splendid talents, but of the political course and 
character, of Mr. Randolph. In all the changes that have taken place in 
men and measures within my recollection, I have never been able to dis- 
cover in him any departure from the principles of his early life. This and 
his great and felicitous endowments, together with the fearless independ- 
ence, which disdains to ‘feign a feeling or to conceal a truth,’ by which the 
whole history of his career is so strikingly characterized, place him, in my 
estimation, on a more enviable and exalted eminence than is occupied by 
any other public man of the present day. I would not, in solemn serious- 
ness,—I declare it—exchange, could I possess his natural gifts, learning and 
acquirements, his present standing and prospects of future fame for those of 
the numerous aspirants to the highest office in the gift of the people.” 


P. 284 (a) 
“You are as well known, and have as high a reputation in England as 
Monroe himself.” Jos. Bryan to J. R., March 8, 1807. Bryan MSS. 
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P. 284 (b) 
In these observations Randolph’s arguments against Gregg’s Resolution 
are justly termed ‘‘very powerful and eloquent.” P. 8. 


P. 292 (a) 

On another occasion, he assailed the Senate in these words: ‘‘I am free 
to declare that when a measure, tending to impose a burden on the people, 
or to detract from the privileges of the citizen, comes from that quarter, I 
shall always view it with jealousy. The inequality of the representation in 
that branch, the long tenure of office, and the custom with which they are 
so familiar of conducting their proceedings in conclave . . . render all their 
proceedings touching the public burdens or the liberties of the people 
highly suspicious.” A. of C., 1805-07; v. 2, 417. 

e 
P. 294 (a) 

After telling us that Randolph said in 1817 that he had voted in favor of 
the bill to prohibit trade with San Domingo, which came up in the House in 
1806, Henry Adams says: ‘‘He was mistaken. He did not vote at all.” 
(John Randolph, 188.) If Randolph said in 1817 that he voted in favor of 
this bill, he said no more than he said on May 6, 1812, too. (A. of C., 1811- 
12; v. 2, 1404.) Why should the journal of a Legislative body be accepted 
as infallible, when twice contradicted by the memory of an irreproachably 
truthful member? 


P. 296 (a) 

“The present Grand Jury (the most enlightened, perhaps, that was ever 
assembled in this country) will be discharged.’”’ Letter from Washington 
Irving to Mrs. Hoffman, Richmond, June 4, 1807, Life, &c., of W. I., by 
Irving, v. I, 192. 


P. 300 (a) 

There are several descriptions of Richmond as it was at or abuut the time 
of the Burr trial, which were written by persons whose judgment could not 
be colored by birth or residence in Virginia. ‘‘I am absolutely enchanted 
with Richmond,’’ Washington Irving declared in one of his letters from 
that City, written during the pendency of the Burr trial, ‘‘and like it more 
and more every day. The society is polished, sociable and extremely hospi- 
table.” Irving, by Irving, v. 1, 196. In the succeeding year, Edward 
Hooker gives us this highly effective little picture of Richmond in his Diary: 
“Richmond appears beautifully as you approach, and view it from the hills, 
a mile distant. The Capitol towers pre-eminent, and appears gigantic 
indeed among the other buildings. The side of the hill from the river up to 
the top seems covered with clusters of buildings. Remote from the center, 
on the right and left, a mile or two, and at a still greater distance, handsome 
seats crown the top and sides of the mountain, scattered here and there. 
Above you hear the roaring of the waters, and see its white sheet here and 
there between the rocks and islands, Below a calmer scene invites you to 
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look at the shipping, which lies clustered in a basin or bend of the river. As 
you come up, you pass through Manchester, a separate corporation on this 
side of the river; then, crossing the very long, tall bridge, at the foot of the 
falls, you enter one of the most beautiful cities on the continent. Richmond, 
as I viewed it a mile or two off, appears more like some of the drafts of 
European cities, particularly those on the banks of the Rhine, than any I 
had ever seen. Walked up a very steep hill indeed, and visited the Capitol 
soon after my arrival. The House of Delegates had just met, and chosen 
Mr. Hugh Nelson, of Albermarle, their Speaker, and were proceeding to 
business. It seemed the most dignified body I ever beheld. The room 
was spacious and very elegant. The members in elliptical seats, and 
around the Speaker’s chair. All, with very few exceptions, were well 
dressed and easy and graceful in deportment. Many young, mostly middle- 
aged, and few or none are quite old. Many spoke shortly, and with ease, 
grace and composure on the returns of elections from Amherst County.” 
18096 Report of Amer. Hist. Assoc., v. 1, 917. 

What Hooker says about the manner in which the members of the 
Virginia Legislature were dressed does not accord with the ideas that 
Joseph Story expressed on the same subject in a letter to Sam’l P. P. Fay, 
dated May 30, 1807: ‘‘ You know Virginians have some pride in appearing 
in simple habiliments, and are willing to rest their claim to attention upon 
their force of mind and suavity of manners.” Story by Story, v. I, 151. 

To the eye of John Melish, an English traveller, who passed through 
Richmond in 1806, it was ‘‘a large elegant city, consisting of more than one 
thousand houses,’ and containing ‘‘about eight thousand inhabitants.” 
The ladies in Richmond, too, ‘“‘appeared very handsome’”’; nor did he fail to 
note that the town already had the manufacturing bent which has always 
given it a distinctive place of its own among Southern Cities. Tvavels 
Through the U. S. in 1806, &c¢., 160. 

Richmond also early acquired a reputation for good cheer worthy of a 
State that might well be termed the mother of cook-books as well as 
Presidents. In one of his letters to Nicholson, Randolph declared that good 
eating and drinking were as well understood and practiced upon there as at 
Capua itself. Richmond, June 6, 1810, Nicholson MSS., Libr. Cong. 


P. 317 (a) 

“ Almost every respectable officer of the old service regarded Wilkinson 
with antipathy or contempt.” Hist. of U. S., by Henry Adams, v. 7, 174. 
By Albert J. Beveridge he has been recently pronounced not only a corrupt 
pensioner of Spain but a “fecund liar.” Life of John Marshall, v. 3, 354 


(note 2). 


P. 324 (a) 

It was in this same year that Joseph Story wrote to Joseph White a letter 
in which he termed Randolph a speaker in the House of the first class. 
Feb. 3, 1808, Story by Story, v. 1, 161. 
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P. 325 (a) 

John Randolph was suspected of writing for the press above the name 
“One of the Protesters,” and, in a letter to Dabney Carr, dated May 11, 
1808, Wm. Wirt said: “When I said in the Enquirer that I should be glad 
to receive the promised respects of ‘one of the Protesters,’ I made sure that 
John Randolph was coming out. I would have engaged with Achilles, but 
I do not relish a combat with one of hismyrmidons.” Life of William Wirt, 
by Kennedy, v. 1, 231. There is still another reference to Randolph by 
Wirt. “John Randolph,” he wrote to the same correspondent, “has not 
gone on (to Washington), and to hear him speak was the primum mobile of 
Peter’s project and mind. JI am very anxious to hear John Randolph. 
They tell me that he is an orator, and I am curious to hear one; for I never 
yet heard a man who answered the idea I have formed of an orator. Hehas 
ever been ambitious, and I do not doubt that from the time he was seven- 
teen years old he has been training himself most assiduously for public 
speaking.; Id., v. 1, 253. 


P. 327 (a) 

“Some men are born for the public. Nature, by fitting them for the 
service of the human race on a broad scale, has stamped them with the 
evidences of her destination and their duty.” Jefferson to Monroe, Jan. 13, 
1803, Works of T. J., v. 4, 455. 


P. 343 (a) 

This was the second occasion on which Randolph visited Monroe in 
Albemarle County. In 1809, he made an equestrian excursion to the 
Valley of Virginia, visiting his brother Henry at Winchester, and his sister 
near Staunton, and then stopping on his way to Bizarre at the home of 
Monroe, whom he describes as being at that time ‘‘almost as recluse as a 
hermit,” though busily engaged in the cultivation of a good estate of 2800 
acres and the management of about 20 hands. J. R. to James M. Garnett, 
July 31, 1809; J. M. Garnett, Jr.,. MSS. On his second visit to Monroe, 
only a change in his original itinerary saved him from an awkward rencontre 
there with the Jeffersons—the royal family as Randolph calls them—who 
had just paid a visit to Monroe. J. R. to J. M. G., Oct. 10, 1810, J. M. Gar- 
nett, Jr., MSS. 


P. 345 (a) 

The correspondence between John Randolph and James M. Garnett 
establishes the fact that, when the opportunity was held out to Monroe 
by Madison of renewing his party connection with Jefferson and his friends, 
he was very desirous before doing so of obtaining the approval of his own 
“Old Republican” friends, including John Randolph, and of taking them 
back into the party fold with him; and that, with a view to accomplishing 
these objects, he sounded certainly John Taylor of Caroline, Benjamin 
Watkins Leigh and Randolph. Taylor, from a high-minded desire to pro- 
mote through Monroe the political principles, to which he was so religiously 
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devoted, favored the re-establishment of cordial relations between Monroe 
and the Jeffersonians; but Randolph did not, though he declined to advise 
Monroe whether he should become Secretary of State in Madison’s cabinet 
or not, when Monroe solicited his advice on that subject. James M. Gar- 
nett to J. R., Feb. 19, 1811, J. M. Garnett, Jr.. MSS; J. R. to James M. 
Garnett, Apr. 11, 1811, Id. There could be no better proof of Randolph’s 
political disinterestedness, for he wrote to Garnett three days afterwards: 
“What think you of S. of S.? I believe it will be so. Glamis and 
Cawdor—the greatest is behind.” March 19, 1811, J. M. Garnett, dine 
MSS. 


P. 348 (a) 
The worst thing that Monroe is reported to have said of Randolph, after 
the estrangement between them, was this to Judge Watson: ‘Mr. Ran- 


dolph is, I think, a capital hand to pull down, but I am not aware that he 
has ever exhibited much skill as a builder.” James Monroe, by Daniel C. 
Gilman, Amer. Statesmen Series, 190. 


P. 348 (0) 

Only a short time before Monroe accepted the post of Secretary of State 
under the Madison administration, he wrote to Tazewell in these terms: 
“T fear, if the system of policy which has been so long persevered in, after 
so many proofs of its dangerous tendency, is still adhered to, that a crisis 
will arise, the dangers of which will require all the virtue, firmness and 
talent of our country to avert; and that it will be persevered in seems too 
probable while the present men remain in power. ... And, if the blame 
of improvident and injudicious measures is ever to attach to them among 
the people, it must be by leaving to the authors of those measures the entire 
responsibility belonging to them.” Feb. 6. 1811, Monroe MSS. 


P. 349 (@) 

Nor probably was this Randolph’s cooler or more habitual view of the 
matter. That was rather of the nature of the one expressed by him in a 
letter to James M. Garnett, dated Feb 17,1811: ‘“‘I pity from the very 
bottom of my soul. I am persuaded that he has been more weak than 
wicked; that he is habitually and incurably ambitious; that he cannot live 
without office; the stimulus of public consideration having become necessary 
to his existence. The resources of his own mind and estate cannot support 
him. He isnot naturally flagitious. He has sacrificed no more of principle, 
and his friends no farther, than was absolutely indispensable to the attain- 
ment of his object.”” J. M. Garnett, Jr.. MSS. 


Chief Justice Marshall or Chancellor Kent could not have shaded justice 
with nicer precision. James M. Garnett and Benjamin Watkins Leigh 
thought that, even if Monroe did go over, at least Ga personal intercourse 
and a reciprocity of friendly offices’’ might still subsist between Monroe 
and Randolph. But neither John Randolph nor John Mercer could see 
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the matter in that light. J. M. G. to J. R., Feb. 26, 1811; J. R. to J. M. 
G., March 13, 1811; J. M. Garnett, Jr., MSS. 

Even if Monroe backslid a little after he got into office, he might yet do 
some good to the cause, was Garnett’s idea. ‘‘For,’’ said Garnett em- 
phatically, ‘‘he will always be in office.” Letter to J. R., Feb. 26, I8Il, 
SMG GAS 10 VSS 

It is obvious that Randolph was the real obstacle to Monroe’s desire to 
return to Federal office with a comforting and imposing queue of Tertium 
Quids behind him to keep him in countenance and strengthen his hands. 
But the renewal of homage by Monroe to the party influences, with which 
he had been hardly less deeply disaffected than Randolph, could not fail 
to excite a certain amount of derisive contempt in other breasts than 
Randolph’s. ‘What do you think,’ wrote Randolph to Garnett, on Feb. 
4, 1811, ‘‘of the emissary [George Hay], who was dispatched to me on a late 
occasion, ‘having signalized himself a few days ago at a public dinner by 
hanging on the skirts of Mr. G———s |Giles], who repelled him with great 
dignity until the wine placed all the company on a level.’ So reads one 
of my late letters, and the writer adds that ‘the most profound contempt 
is pouring on him from every quarter.’ Hear another of my correspond- 
ents on the same subject: ‘I am well informed that at a dinner given by 
certain members of the Assembly to the late Governor T., which was meant 
in reality as a State Dinner, in honor of the reunion (as it is called) of the 
Republicans, that person fastened himself upon G——s in spite of visible 
efforts in the latter (who is not at all pleased, as you may suppose at the 
reunion) to shake him off; sat by him at dinner, in spite of his teeth, insisting 
on waiting on him, changing his plate, filling his wine and the like menial 
offices; in short, courted him throughout the day with an assiduity which no 
coyness could avoid, no coldness repel, until at last the Great Man, warmed 
with wine and softened by submission and penitence, did condescend to 
bestow some little notice upon him.’”” J. M. G., Jr., MSS. The whole 
attitude of Randolph towards Monroe and Hay, when they were 
seeking by personal interviews to induce him to “‘rat’’ too, was one of 
contemptuous amusement. ‘‘ Yesterday,” he said in a letter to Garnett, 
¢ called upon me, and in the afternoon his envoy. Both seemed 
disposed that I should forget late transactions, and there was a visible 
effort to forget it themselves, which, like an effort to go to sleep, served only 
to make the matter worse.”’ Richm., Mar. 16, 1811, J. M.Garnett, Jr., MSS. 


P. 354 (a) 

The newspaper communications signed ‘‘Mucius,’’ and “One of the 
Protesters,” respectively, which were published during the long running fire 
of hostility, kept up by Randolph and his friends with Jefferson and his 
friends, have been ascribed to Randolph; but he was the author of neither. 
Beverley Tucker was the reputed author of the latter. J. R. to James M. 
Garnett, May 27, and July 24, 1808, J. M. Garnett, Jr., MSS. Aside 
from the “Decius” letters, we know of none, either anonymous or 
pseudonymous, written by Randolph for the press. It is very much to be 


~ 
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regretted that he never apparently completed his reminiscences, which he 
certainly commenced. Letter to J. M. Garnett, Aug. 31, 1807, J. M. Garnett, 
Jr., MSS. Except for the purpose of writing letters, which he threw off 
in showers, he was, as he said of himself in a letter to Garnett, ‘‘but a poor 
scribe.” June 19, 1806, J. M. Garnett, MSS. And this has been true 
of many another orator, whose tongue was too fluent to render the friction 
of pen and paper otherwise than insufferably irksome to him. 


P. 358 (a) 

On just what grounds Federalist writers, like Henry Cabot Lodge and 
Henry Adams, have reached the conclusion that William B. Giles was an 
unworthy man, in point of character, is not very clear. Perhaps, if his 
remarkable powers as a debater had not been so successful in exposing the 
ptivileged and proscriptive side of Federalism, his moral standing with 
them might be higher. ‘‘Giles, of Virginia, whom no man ever trusted 
without regret,” is a phrase in the John Randolph of Henry Adams. (P.142) 
But how can such purely academic extravagance or partisan strabismus 
impose upon anyone when it is recollected that the people of Virginia, aside 
from the occasional remissions of popula1ity which are inseparable from a 
political career, trusted him from his youth until he could no longer move 
or stand without the aid of his crutches, and never trusted him with any 
regret, whether as a member of the House of Representatives, or of the 
United States Senate, or as Governor of Virginia, or as a member of the 
Virginia Convention of 1829-30, that has not long ago been swallowed up in 
the lasting recollection of his remarkable talents and eminent services. 
There is nothing in his life to suggest any uncommon elevation of character 
or refinement of feeling, but we know nothing tending to show that he did 
not comply faithfully with all his private as well as official duties. When he 
is judged by the standards of his own time and place, the mind submits 
impatiently for a moment to the apparent insensibility exhibited by him to 
the menaces of John Randolph on several occasions; but it is manifest on 
the whole that he was simply disposed to make the fullest allowance for 
Randolph’s heady temper, and that there was a point of endurance beyond 
which he was firmly prepared to hold Randolph to account on the duelling 


field. 


P. 367 (a) 

“T look upon him (Crawford) as the ablest man in our councils. He 
certainly possesses more of my confidence than any other man in Congress. 
There is a singléness of heart about him, a plain manly good sense, and a 
certain fairness of character that wins my regard and esteem. There is no 
trash in his understanding, no crooked double-dealing in his conduct.” J. 
R. to J. H. Nicholson, Jan. 17, 1813, Nicholson MSS., Libr. Cong. 


P. 385 (a) 
Randolph wrote to James M. Garnett on one occasion that a newspaper 
article signed ‘‘ No Time-Server,” if he had any skill in such matters, would 
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make certain gentry wince like a thin-skinned horse beset with May flies 
in their pine woods; but the larger fly, commonly known as ‘‘the horse-fly,”’ 
is a greater nuisance even than the May fly. 


P. 400 (a) 

“This war, my old comrade, has been in most of its features a civil war— 
as such at least it has proved to me. It has rent the nation in twain, it has 
dissolved the oldest friendships, it has severed the ties of blood.” J. R. 
to Richard Stanford, April 9, 1814, J. M. Garnett, Jr., MSS. 


P. 426 (a) 

It seemed so probable that, if John Randolph were beaten in 1815, in his 
own District, he would be elected to the house from another Congressional 
District in Virginia, that the Jeffersonian Republicans brought in a Bill in 
the Virginia Legislature which sought to prohibit the election of anyone to 
the House outside of his own District. Life of Jefferson, by Randall, v. 


Sud Or. 
P. 426 (b) 

The absences of Randolph from his seat during the two sessions preceding 
the Congressional Election in 1811 were among the things that cut down 
his majority in his District at that election. J. R. to J. M. Garnett, April 
16, 1811, and A pril 20, 1811, J. M. Garnett, Jr., MSS. Tihealth, considered 
in connection with the long exposure of a winter journey over frightful roads 
from Roanoke to Washington, was doubtless usually the cause of his 
occasional tardiness in leaving Roanoke at the beginning of the Congress- 
ional session 


P. 451 (a) 

“On one occasion, when Mr. Clay, speaking in his not unusual personal 
and self-sufficient strain, declared, among other things, that his parents had 
left him nothing but indigence and ignorance, Randolph, turning to Mr. 
Seaton, said in a stage whisper to be heard by the House: ‘The gentleman 
might continue the alliteration, and add insolence."”” Wm. Winston Seaton, 
A Biographical Sketch, 152. 


P. 453 (a) 

Describing Randolph as he was at the time of the Missouri Compromise 
Goodrich says: “As he uttered the words ‘Mr. Speaker,’ every member 
turned in his seat, and, facing him, gazed as if some portent had suddenly . 
appeared before them. ‘Mr. Speaker,’ said he in a shrill voice, which 
however, pierced every nook and corner of the hall, ‘I have but one Oe 
to say; one word, Sir, and that is to state a fact. The measure to which 
the gentleman has just alluded originated in a dirty trick.” Recollections of 
S. G. Goodrich, 744. 
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P. 454 (a) 

The distance that Randolph maintained between himself and President 
Monroe also kept him aloof from William Wirt when the latter became a 
member of President Monroe’s Cabinet. To this he refers in a letter to 
Francis W. Gilmer. Feb. 6, 1822, Bryan MSS. But, long before Monroe 
became President, Randolph had expressed in singularly pointed terms his 
distaste for the meretricious finery in which that gifted and charming man 
sometimes tricked out his arguments in early life. Describing a speech by 
Wirt in a case involving the will of Abner Osborne, which he had recently 
heard at Powhatan Court House, he says: ‘At Powhatan C. H. I heard 
the great Mr. make a speech of 9 hours; mark me I heard only the last 
half and it would have been thought bad even in Congress. It was a tangled 
tissue of faded metaphors and languid figures and bore evident marks of the 
Green Room, the Property Man, and the Prompter about it.’’ Letter to 
James M. Garnett, May 27, 1811, J. M. Garnett, Jr., MSS. 


P. 524 (a) 

The reconciliation between Clay and Randolph was too dramatic, how- 
ever, to last, and, after the duel, Clay very sensibly allowed his challenge to 
it to suffice as a salve to his wounded honor on subsequent occasions also, 
when the hostility of his friends to Randolph had drawn from Randolph 
language about Clay as opprobrious as that which had provoked the duel. 
In his Speech on Retrenchment and Reform in the House, in 1828, Ran- 
dolph, after charging point-blank that there had teen a ‘‘collusion and a 
corrupt collusion’’ between John Quincy Adams and Clay, added: ‘‘He 
had taken office under Mr. Adams and that very office, too, which had been 
declared to be in the line of safe precedents- -that very office which decided 
his preference of Mr. Adams. Sir, are wechildren? Are we babies? Can’t 
we make out apple-pie without spelling and putting the letters together—a 
—p, ap, p—l—e, ple, apple, p—i—e, pie, apple-pie?”” Bouldin, 280. 


P. 536 (a) 

Randolph’s failure of re-election to the United States Senate was partly 
due to the pride of character which made it difficult for him to consult the 
little arts of political conciliation. Writing to Littleton Waller Tazewell 
from Washington on Feb. 15, 1826, just after his election to the Urtited 
States Senate, he said of the Virginia Legislature: ‘‘Of the 24 Senators, I 
knew 4; of the 216 Delegates, I knew 14 (8 of them from my late District); 
of the rest, to the best of my knowledge, I had never seen but one, 
M——n and B h.” L. W. Tazewell, Jr. MSS,. 


P. 538 (a) 

The loss of influence which Randolph suffered from his extravagance in 
the Senate was all the more to be deplored in view of the fact that in one of 
his letters to Dr. John Brockenbrough he expressed the opinion that a seat 
in the Senate was certainly to be preferred to any other position in the 
Government. Feb. 11, 1827, Garland, v. 2, 284. 
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P. 544 (a) 

Randolph derived no little gratification from the fact that 20 years after 
his deposition from the Chairmanship of the Committee of Ways and 
Means of the House he was again made a member of that Committee. 
Reg. of Deb., 1827-28, v. 4, Part 1, 1040. 


P. 544 (0) 

‘What business,” he said in a note to this speech, when referring to the 
judges who so far forgot their function as to take a prominent part in the 
proceedings of the Convention held at Richmond for the purpose of promo- 
ting the re-election of John Quincy Adams, ‘‘have these ‘most forcible Feeb- 
les’ in the van of election battles? Who gave them the right or the power to 
call conventions, forsooth, and excommunicate and anathematize their 
betters, in every point of view that gives value to the character of man? 
Let them stick to their dull, heavy, yet light, long-winded opinions in the 
Court of Appeals, where to our sorrow and to our cost they may play ‘Sir 
Oracle’—where, when they ope their lips no dog must bark—but what 
they say must be received as law in the last resort—without appeal. No 
bill of exceptions can be tendered to their honors. Yes, let them keep to 
their privileged sanctuary. For if these men, who are great by title and 
office only, shall attempt to interfere with men at arms, let me tell them that 
their judicial astrology will stand them in little stead: ‘There is no Royal 
road to the Mathematics’: and these ex officio champions will fare like the 
delicate patrician troops of Pompey at the battle of Pharsalia. The Tenth 
Legion will aim at their faces—and our fair-weather knights must expect 
to meet with cracked crowns and bloody noses, and to staunch them as they 
may. 

But have you no respect for the ermine? Yes, as I have for the lion’s 
skin, but none at all for the ass beneath it. I was bred in a respect for 
the ermine, for I lived when Pendleton, Blair, and Wythe composed the 
‘High Court of Chancery’ in Virginia. Yes, I respect the pure ermine of 
justice, when it is worn as it ought to be—and as it is by the illustrous judge 
who presides in the Supreme Court of the United States, with modest 
dignity and unpretending grace. I was bred ina respect for it approaching 
to religious reverence. But it is the unpolluted ermine that I was taught to 
venerate. Draggled in the vile mire of an election—reeking in the fumes 
of whiskey and tobacco—it is an object, not of reverence, but of loathing 
and disgust. ‘A parson may not’ (say the canons of many churches) ‘use 
himself asa layman.’ Anda judgeis, so to speak, alay parson. He should 
keep himself emphatically ‘unspotted from the world.’ Bouldin, 312. 


P. 560 (a) 
The acoustics and the atmosphere of the House were chronic causes 
of irritation to Randolph. ‘‘We meet in a room,’ he declared on one 


occasion, ‘‘in which we can neither hear nor see.” A. of C., 1819-20, v. I 

e ’ 
1066. Ina letter to James M. Garnett, he termed the House ‘‘ Pandemon- 
ium where it is impossible to hear what is said or to read what is printed.” 
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Jan. 11, 1820, J. M. Garnett, Jr., MSS. In one of his letters to Dr. Brock- 
enbrough, he told him that the atmosphere cf the House was visible and 
palpable, and that one might take it between his fingers like ill-ground meal. 
Apr. 10, 1828, Mrs. Gilbert S. Meem, MSS. Long before that time he had 
written to St. George Tucker that he could compare the House of Repre- 
sentatives to nothing but the famous Dog Hole near Naples. March 13, 
1810, Lucas MSS. 


P. 569 (a) 


Seaton, the editor of the National Intelligencer, was of the opinion that 
the fear in which the tongue of Randolph was held in the House was an 
imfluence that counted not a little in the preservation of order in the House. 
John Quincy Adams took a very different view of the matter. Randolph, 
he thought, could no more keep order than he could keep silence. Memoirs, 
v. 4, 532. 


P. 575 (a) 

The close intercourse between man and pig disclosed by this narrative 
deprives one of Randolph’s observations (made doubtless to an Irishman) 
of some of its humor: ‘Our pigs have not had the advantage of being 
reared as one of the family circle.” Nathan Loughborough MSS. 


P. 576 (a) 

Nor was this the only thrifty territory between Washington and Rich- 
mond. ‘The surrounding country (at Fredericksburg) is in a high state of 
cultivation, and exceeded by none in fertility or beauty.” Sketches of Hist., 
&c., in the U. S., by a Traveller, 118 (1826). And whatever else might be 
asserted of stage travel between Washington and Richmond, the vehicles 
and horses were capital. On May 18, 1826, Randolph said in the Senate: 
“T have never seen such fine tearns, such good carriages in my life as on that 
road.” Niles Reg., July 1, 1826 v. 6 (3rd series), 326. 


P. 579 (a) 

“Provisions are most abundant and cheap in Virginia. ... The dinner 
this day, the 16th of February, was in all respects equal to Major Lomax’ 
anticipations; consisting of roast turkey, a whole ham, roast beef, canvass 
back ducks, a pie of game, potatoes, hominy, etc.’’ Three Years in North 
America, by James Stuart (1833), v. 2, 50. 


P. 582 (a) 
One accident is thus described in a letter from Randolph to James M. 
Garnett: ‘‘I wasnotin the least hurt. Just on this side of R. Kenna’s my 


horse made a sudden stait. The shaft, which was cracked before, as it 

appeared, cracked loudly. He attempted to run off and tried to kick, but 

I held him too closely. He had not got 50 yards when first one shaft and 

then the other gave way, and I tumbled into the road nolding the rcins, and 

stopped the horse, who turned round and looked at the miscuief he had done 
VOL. 11—48 
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with little apparent alarm and no concern.” Dec. 27, 1827, J. M. Garnett, 
Vip) WSIS 


P. 583 (a) 

“Major Lomax bought some canvass backs from the Hotel keeper at 
Occoquan, at a shilling, sterling, apiece.” Three Years in North America, 
by Jas. Stuart (1833), 0. 2, 49. 


P. 592 (a) 

The plan on which the still-hunt pursued by Eppes in 1811 was conducted 
was described by Randolph with his usual perspicacity in a letter to James 
M. Garnett, dated March 19, 1811: ‘‘My enemies, I find, have been 
playing a deep game, and have played it too with great skill and address. 
An emissary (P. C.) [Peter Carr] from the ‘Old Man of the Mountain’ 
{Jefferson] has been slyly moving about the country, visiting Yancey 
‘Judge’ Johnson, etc. All the initiated have been busily at work like 
moles underground, and this has been and is their plan of operation; to 
assail me by every species of calumny and whisper, but Parthian-like never 
to show their faces or give kattle on fixed ground; moving about from 
individual to individual and securing them man by man. On the day of 
election, a poll will be held for Mr. Eppes. This saves him the mortification 
of a defeat, while it secures him more votes than if he were to offer and have 
his pretensions fairly canvassed. It will operate as an irresistible invita- 
tion to the proffer of his future services at a subsequent election and serve 
as a standard by which to measure the probabilities of his success.’””’ J. M. 
Garnett, Jr.. MSS. ‘I should hate even the appearance of yielding to the 
Great Bashaw (Jefferson), but really I see no reason why I should be at so 
great expense of exertion and feeling when no adequate good can be ob- 
tained. In the long run, I suppose, the Government and the presses must 
break down any individual. Iam sensible, too, that I subject my friends to 
persecution and proscription, and this consideration hurts me more than 
any other. It is a cruel thing to see men of merit overlooked and even 
oppressed because of their support of me.” Apr. 16, 1811, J. M. Garnett, 
Vifeg, HUESYS. 


P. 593 (a) 

In 1811 Eppes obtained a majority of one over Randolph in Buckingham 
County; but, as Randolph obtained a decisive majority over him in the 
whole District, the one vote did not make out a case for the application of 
Nathaniel Macon’s saying that a majority of one is the best majority in the 
world. Sawyer, 41. A good story is told of a Maryland Judge who was 
elected by a majority of two: ‘‘ Your majority was very small,”’ remarked 
one of his friends. ‘‘Small!”’ he answered warmly. ‘If oneis a majority 
a majority twice as large is a hell of a majority!’ 


P. 597 (a) 
“T remember Mr. Eppes, it is true,’’ says the Rev. Wm. S. Lacy, when 
recalling a joint discussion between Eppes and Randolph to which he had 
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listened when he was 10 or 11 years old, ‘‘and was struck with his appear- 
ance as a polished gentleman, who fingered a gold-headed cane—the first that 
my childish eyes had ever beheld; but his speech made no impression on 
me, or, if it did, has long since been entirely forgotten. Mr. Randolph was 
the man I went to see; and I saw him, and heard him too. Much of his 
speech I remember to this day, though it has been more than 45 years 
ago.’ Early Recollections of John Randolph, So. Lit. Mess., June, 1859, 
pp. 461-466. 


P. 601 (a) 


As candidates, Carrington and Bruce were doubtless very much handi- 
capped by the fact that they had been political fiiends of John Quincy 
Adams. 


P. 609 (a) 


“The franchise of suffrage in Virginia was confined to the freeholders, 
thus obviating in the public men the necessity of mingling with and courting 
the opinion of the multitude. The system, too, of electioneering was to 
address from the hustings the voters; to declare publicly the opinions of 
candidates, and the policy they proposed supporting. The vote was given 
viva voce. All concurred to make representative and constituent frank and 
honest. While this system existed, Virginia ruled the nation. These 
means secured the services of the first intellects and the first characters of 
her people. The system was a training for debate and public display. 
Eloquence became the first requisite to the candidate, and was the most 
powerful means of influence and efficiency in the representative.” The 
Memories of 50 Years, by W. H. Sparks, 236. 


P. 610 (a) 


“Giles exhibits in his appearance no marks of greatness. He has a dark 
complexion and retreating eyes, black hair and robust form. His dress is 
remarkably plain, and in the style of Virginia carelessness. Having broken 
his leg a year or two since, he uses a crutch, and perhaps this adds somewhat 
to the indifference or doubt with which you contemplate him. But, when 
he speaks, your opinion immediately changes; not that he is an orator, for 
he has neither action nor grace, nor that he abounds in rhetoric or metaphor, 
but a clear, nervous impression, a well-digested and powerful condensation 
of language, give to the continual flow of his thoughts an uninterrupted 
expression. He holds his subject always before him and surveys it with 
untiring eyes. He points his objections with calculated force, and sustains 
his position with penetrating and wary argument. He certainly possesses 
great natural strength of mind, and, if he reason on false principles, or with 
sophistic evasions, he always brings to his subject a weight of thought which 
can be shaken or disturbed only by the attack of superior wisdom. I heard 
him a day or two since in support of a bill to define treason reported by 
himself. Never did I hear such all unhinging and terrible doctrine. He laid 
the axe at the root of judicial power, and every stroke might be distinctly 
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felt... . He attacked Chief Justice Marshall with insidious warmth. 
Among other things, he said: ‘I have learned that judicial opinions on 
this subject are like changeable silks, which vary their colors as they are 
held up in political sunshine.’” Jos. Story to Sam P.P. Fay, Feb. 13, 
1808, Story, by Story, v. I, 158. 


P. 611 (a) 

In his sketches of the Virginia Convention of 1829-30, Hugh R. Pleasants 
besides telling us that Robert Barraud Taylor was remarkable for his grace- 
ful manner, fine person and finished style of speaking, gives this description 
of Benjamin Watkins Leigh: ‘‘The man who of all others, with the excep- 
tion of John Randolph, attracted the largest share of attention in that 
assembly was perhaps Benjamin Watkins Leigh. ... Mr. Leigh was at 
that time in the prime of life, being about 48 years old. His faculties natur- 
ally very powerful, improved by continual study, rendered available by 
constant exercise at the Bar, have reached their highest point of perfection. 
An impassive disposition and a sanguine temper which never allowed him to 
despair, gave full force to an energy which apparently sought out difficul- 
ties for the mere love of the excitement produced by overcoming them. He 
was known to the public as a profound lawyer who had no superior at the 
Virginia Bar, and from his having been selected to compile the Code of 1819 
was believed to be better acquainted with the history of Virginia legislation 
from the foundation of the Colony than any other person in the Convention. 
He was a small man, uncommonly well made, very graceful, with a hand 
that would have formed a study for Kneller; eyes of uncommon brilliancy; a 
forehead of striking beauty; hair as black as the wings of a raven, and glossy 
and fine as a lady’s; and features which but for a nose somewhat too short 
would have been classically handsome. We heard it frequently remarked 
at this period of his life that his face bore a striking resemblance to the 
prints of Shakespeare, and we have ourselves been struck with the likeness. 
Mr. Leigh wore a thick-soled shoe on one foot; his leg having been broken 
many years before and never having recovered its proper length. This 
defect, instead of impairing the ease and grace of his general carriage, rather 
heightened their effect and contributed to render him what he undoubt- 
edly was at that time a man of uncommonly striking appearance.’”’ So. 
Lit. Mess., v. 17, 148, 140. 


P. 622 (a) 


These words remind us of an attack of unparalleled violence made by 
Randolph upon the judge who acted as the Secretary of the Convention held 
at Richmond for the purpose of promoting the re-election of John Quincy 
Adams: ‘But what shall we say—not of the Secretary—no, it is needless 
to say anything of him,” Randolph declared in one of the notes to a reprint 
of his speech on Retrenchment and Reform in the House in 1828. ‘His 
name, associated with that of Chapman Johnson, must be grateful to that 
distinguished luminary of the Bar and of Virginia. In cur part of the 
country, we still retain the old-fashioned prejudice against the three degrees 
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of borrowing, begging and stealing. We still believe in Charlotte and 
Prince Edward that every honest man pays his just debts. If I were to 
go to Oakland (where I hope soon to be) and were to steal one of my friend 
Wm. R. Johnson’s plow horses, value perhaps $60.00, I should subject 
myself to the penitentiary. But would he not rather be robbed of a work 
horse than that any man should buy Medley or Sallie Walker of him for 
some thousands of dollars and never pay him? Suum cuique tribuito is 
still held in respect with us, and we pay small deference to the opinions of 
judges even in the last resort whose creditors cry aloud in vain for justice 
against the dispensers of justice—a judge who finally and conclusively 
determines between mewm and tuum who possesses nothing suum.” 
Bouldin, 311. 


P. 635 (a) 


In his Autobiography, Martin Van Buren says that the appointmentof 
Randolph to the Russian Mission was made by Jackson at his instance. 
He told Jackson, he informs us, that he had a suggestion to make to him 
which would surprise him, and that his astonishment would probably be 
much increased when he assured him in advance that the step he was about 
to propose was one which he would neither take himself, if he were in his 
place, nor recommend to any other President, but that he thought that 
Jackson might take; although not without hazard. As to the reasons for this 
conclusion which Van Buren then gave to Jackson, the Autobiography adds: 
‘‘They referred to the high estimation in which Mr. Randolph was held by 
the masses of the Old Republicans in Virginia, to his identification with that 
party from its commencement and his abiding attachment to it growing 
out of his active participation in its early contests, to the imposing manner 
in which he had discharged his duties as Chairman of the Committee of 
Ways and Means during Mr. Jefferson’s first term, and finally to his quarrel 
with Jefferson, Madison, Monroe and Adams, which would, if he died 
without some further opportunity to exert beneficially the remarkable 
capacities, intelligence, sagacity and knowledge of men which he possessed 
leave the world in the opinion that he had been an impracticable and 
unprofitable man.” P. 478. 


P. 646 (a) 
A little later Van Buren wrote to Thomas Ritchie, the Editor of The 
Enquirer, as follows: ‘‘I have no reason to believe that the information 


in regard to Mr. Randolph’s conduct at St. Petersburg has the slightest 
foundation in truth. I believe them, on the contrary, to be sheer mis- 
representations. I regret, however, to inform you that Mr. Randolph’s 
health on his arrival at St. Petersburg was so very bad as to render his 
immediate return to the South of France absolutely necessary for the 
preservation of his life. This he was authorized to do if the state of his 
health required it, and the affairs of the mission would admit of it without 
prejudice to the public service. In the exercise of this discretion he left 
St. Petersburg.... I have no doubt that his health is much worse 


, 
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than it has been at any previous period, and that the severity of the climate 
of St. Petersburg was found to be insupportable by him.” Nov. 5, 1830, 
Van Buren Papers, Libr. Cong. 


P. 648 (a) 

Nor is the idea which Bouldin (P. 70) attributes to W. B. Green, that a 
part of the Russian salary and outfit was used in the purchase of Randolph’s 
Bushy Forest estate any better sustained by the facts, for this estate was 
purchased long before Randolph went to Russia. 


P. 655 (a) ‘ 

We are told by Martin Van Buren in his Autobiography that his reason 
for recommending the Russian Mission as a proper post for Randolph, 
under the circumstances, was that our relations with the Government of 
Russia were “‘simple and friendly.” P. 479. 


VoLuME II 
P. 5 (a) 

The attacks made by Randolph on Judge Bouldin and Dr. Crump at 
this meeting are especially to be regretted, in view of the fact that Judge 
Bouldin had been one of his intimate friends, as Randolph’s Diary and 
journals show; and Dr. Crump such a fiery partisan of his that when he met 
Samuel McDowell Moore, after the scurrilous speech which the latter had 
made against the re-election of Randolph to the United States Senate, he 
came to blows with him over the matter. ‘Watkins Leigh,” Randolph 
once wrote to Dudley, ‘‘is well, much fattened and inspirited by matrimony. 
Bouldin, too, is here; a heavy draft from our country of abilities and 
integiity.”” Jan. 24, 1814, Letters toa Y. R., 151. Strange to say, it was 
when Judge Bouldin was announcing the death of Randolph, that he 
dropped dead in the middle of a sentence on the floor of the House of Re- 
presentatives. Letters and Times of the Tylers, by Tyler, v. I. 507. 


P. 5 (0) 

William M. Watkins voted against Randolph in 1813, and Randolph, 
perhaps, never entirely forgot the fact; though their relations, on the whole, 
remained those of good friends. On one occasion, Randolph expressed the 
conviction that but for Watkins’ propensity to drink, he might have been, 
and ought to have been, and would have been, the first man in Charlotte 
County and Randolph’s District, and (as far as Randolph knew) South 
of James River. Letter from J. R. to H. A. Watkins, Jan. 24, 1832, 
Randolph Will Litigation at Petersburg. 


P. 6 (a) 

Even were no allowance to be made for Randolph’s intensive habits of 
speech, what he says about this tavern would hardly deserve the significance 
which sectional writers like Henry Adams and James Parton have hastened 
toimpart toit: ‘“‘The taverns along the road (from Boston to Washington) 
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were of a very indifferent description even for that day, when the best city 
hostelries were the horror of civilized travellers.” Life of Quincy, 72. In 
other words, there were few good taverns or inns to be found anywhere in the 
United States in Randolph’s time; and besides it is only fair to the poorer 
Virginia taverns and inns of that period to admit that their sorry quality 
was due to some extent to the generous habits of private hospitality which 
prevailed in Virginia. ‘‘The truth is,’ we are told by Dr. James Waddel 
Alexander, ‘‘‘comfort’ in Virginia is not at public but private houses; the 
case being reversed in Northern cities.” go Yrs.’ Letters, v. 2, 213. 


P. 10 (a) 

John Randolph Bryan was told by Mrs. Wyatt Cardwell that, once when 
Randolph was under her husband’s roof at Charlotte Court House at this 
time, he declared that he saw devils going up and down a stairway that 
landed in his room; and that she had had his bedstead moved around so that 
his back might be turned to the stairway; whereupon, after a time, he 
looked revived, and told her that she had changed his polarity, and, by doing 
so, saved his life. J. R. B. to Mr. Robertson, March 27, 1878, Bryan MSS. 


12S (@) 

“The interest which you express in my well being and the anxiety which 
you have manifested for my safety demand every acknowledgment at my 
hands. Iam not careless of life. I am perhaps more than sufficiently at- 
tached to it; but I do not, I cannot, value it so highly as to wish to hold it 
with dishonor.”” J. R. to J. M. Garnett, July 5, 1806,J. M. Garnett, Jr.,MSS. 


P. 14 (a) 

The observations of Van Buren, in his Autobiography, on Randolph are 
deeply tinged by his knowledge of a confidential letter, which he says was 
written to Jackson by Randolph in an effort to create discord between 
Jackson and Van Buren, and especially by a series of letters, of which this 
may have been one, in which, Van Buren says, Randolph labored to 
divert Jackson from the purpose of making Van Buren his successor in the 
Presidency; and also, to some extent, by the chagrin resulting from the 
paitisan clamor excited by the departure of Randolph from St. Petersburg. 
Pp. 12 and 420. But the Autobiography pays more than one striking 
tribute to Randolph’s intellectual and social endowments. In one place 
Van Buren speaks of the ‘‘sparkling clearness’’ of his perceptions; in 
another place he tells us that, though Randolph was occasionally melan- 
choly and irritable, he was generally lively, and, at times, remarkably 
fascinating. Pp. 428, 430. And in still another place he more than confirms 
what Sawyer has told us about Randolph’s conversational characteristics 
and powers: ‘‘He avoided asa general rule the subjects under discussion 
in Congress, apparently glad to drop them and to recreate his mind in fresh 
fields. Except when something of unusual piquancy was afoot, and when 
left to himself, Virginia, her public men of earlier days, her people and her 
past condition, the character, the life, of his deceased brother, Richard, 
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with England and the English, were commonly the themes on which he 
talked better than I ever heard another man talk.” P. 431. The general 
estimate that Van Buren formed of Randolph’s abilities and attainments is 
expressed in the Autobiography in these words: ‘‘That he was a man of 
extraordinary intelligence, well educated, well informed on most subjects, 
thoroughly grounded in the history and rationale of the Constitution and of 
the Government that was formed under it, eloquent in debate, and wielding a 
power of invective superior to that of any man of his day, is unquestionable; 
but with all these liberal endowments he lacked a balance wheel to regulate 
his passions and to guide his judgment.” P. 427. 


P. 15 (a) 

Notwithstanding the coincidence of opinion which existed between 
Randolph and Calhoun in some respects, their relations were never thor- 
oughly cordial; though there was a time when Calhoun spared no effort to 
conciliate the support of Randolph in his Presidential aspirations. ‘He 
is full of zeal, and almost makes love to Mr. M. (Macon) and another gent 
you wot of,” Randolph wrote to Tazewell. ‘He thinks that he will use us 
for his ends. Quant @ mot I shall go along with him very cheerfully un- 
til I come to the ‘fork of the roads’ that leads to my house, when, if he 
will go home with me, well! and welcome! If not, I shall go home.” 
Feb. 28, 1826, L. W. Tazewell, Jr., MSS. In the first instance, Randolph 
was kept from forming any intimacy with Calhoun by their wide diver- 
gence on the subject of the War of 1812, and afterwards by the feud 
between Calhoun and Andrew Jackson. Evidence is not wanting, however, 
that Randolph had an underlying admiration for Calhoun, such as was 
indicated by his remark on one occasion that Calhoun was a strong man 
aimed in mail. Nathan Loughborough MSS. 


P. 19 (a) 

A member of Mr. Seaton’s family, writing from Virginia, early in 1833, 
says: ‘‘Mr. Randolph has been staying with us, but so feeble that he could 
not leave hisroom. He talks as much and as wonderfully as usual, and is, if 
possible, more witty and eccentric than ever. Cousin J. remarked to him 
that he was surprised to see him persist in the exploded fashion of wearing 
round-toed shoes. ‘Oh,’ replied Mr. Randolph, ‘I am like Ritchie—I 
neither track the one way nor the other.’’’ Walliam Winston Seaton, A 
Biographical Sketch, 152. 


P. 21 (a) 


In a letter to James M. Garnett written before this speech was made, 
Randolph, after saying that it was very plain to him that, if ‘Count Tariff” 
carried his project, the slave States would be better off as English colonies 
than nominal allies to his Countship, observed: ‘‘At this time I would not 
vive one farthing for all the benefit that Virginia and North Carolina get 
from the General Government. The burthens which the British Parlia- 
ment would have imposed upon us were feathers compared with brother 
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Jonathan’s exactions; and a word in your ear—I had just as lief trust the 
one as the other; neither having the indispensable qualification of a common 
interest and ccmmon feeling with us.’’ Roanoke, Nov. 1, 1823, J. M. Gar- 
nett, Jr.. MSS. 


P. 28 (a) 

Of these resolutions, Martin Van Buren saysin his Autobiography: ‘‘I 
do not believe that it was in the power of any one of our public men then on 
the stage of action to set forth the principles the1ein advocated in a manner 
so precise, lucid and statesmanlike as distinguished those resolutions.” 424. 


P5209) (@) 

At a meeting held at Buckingham C. H. a week later than this meeting, 
that is on Feb. 11, 1833, the suggestion that Randolph should become a 
candidate for Congress was ‘‘received with a deafening burst of applause.”’ 
Richm. Enquirer, Feb. 28, 1533. 


P. 31 (a) 

““At Richmond, he made a long speech, sitting in his chair, praising Wat- 
kins Leigh and denouncing Thomas Ritchie and Daniel Webster.’ Avuto- 
biog. of Martin Van Buren, 425. 


P. 46 (a) 
Henry Adams, following Garland (v. 2, 375), sequaciously over the fence, 
says: ‘‘June 24, 1833”; (John Randolph, 305) but this is an error. 


P. 46 (0) 

In his Reminiscences, which passed into the possession of Dr. Philip 
Slaughter, of Culpeper County, Va., Dr. Francis West said: ‘‘His face, 
after death had closed his penetrative dark-brown eyes, resembled much that 
of an old woman.” 


P. 48 (a) 

“T would not die in Washington,” Randolph declared, “‘be eulogized by 
men I despise and buried in the Congressional Burying Ground. The idea 
of lying by the side of ! Ah, that adds a new horror to death.” 
Figures of the Past, by Josiah Quincy, Jr., 216. 


P. 62 (a) 

To all this might be added the declaration of Tristam Burges, of Rhode 
Island, in the House: ‘‘ Genius he certainly has; for he is original and un- 
like all other men. If you please, he is eloquent, but, if so, the eloquence is 
like himself—suz generts.’’ Reg. of Deb., 1830-31, v. 7 404. 


P. 63 (a) 
“No collection of American speeches, however, has been deemed com- 
plete without some of them [Randolph’s speeches]; though pronounced, as 
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to the most part, inaccurate by him; and imperfectly as they have come ta 
us the impress of genius is upon them all.’’ National Portrait Gallery, v. 4, 
Title, Randolph, p. 3. 


P. 65 (a) 

In a letter to David K. Este, a distinguished lawyer and citizen of 
Cincinnati, dated Washington, Feb. 15, 1816, John McLean, after dwelling 
with some pungency upon the length and discursiveness of Randolph’s 
speeches in the House at that time, nevertheless concludes: “And yet, 
this extraordinary man generally commands attention. He speaks with 
great fluency, and his elocution is never perhaps surpassed. In invective he 
stands certainly unrivalled.” Louise E. Bruce MSS. 


P. 79 (a) 

Evidence of the fact that Randolph lacked the egotism to be intolerant 
of criticism conceived in a proper spitit is also to be found in the patient 
manner with which he accepted the harsher part of Gilmer’s sketch of 
himself as an orator, in which Gilmer even stated that someone who had 
lately heard Randolph in the House had compared him to an exhausted 
crater. The letter from Randolph to Gilmer which touched upon this 
subject is one of the best that he ever wrote. Century Mag., v. 29, 714. 


P. 99 (a) 

“How every idle word I utter flies abroad upon the wings of the wind, I 
know not.”” J. R. to Dr. John Brockenbrough, Dec. 21, 1827, Garland, v. 
2, 295. 


P. 101 (a) 

‘Who is that?’ inquired Mr. Randolph [at an election]. ‘‘ Mr. Beasley,”’ 
responded someone in the crowd. ‘Ah, yes,” said Mr. Randolph, “‘the 
old one-eyed sleigh-maker, who lives on Sandy Creek.” Century Magazine, 
v. 29, 1895-96, 718. 


P. 107 (a) 
Another version of this story is: ‘John, when you go down into the 


world, if you hear anyone say there is no God, tell him that I say he isa liar.” 
Nathan Loughborough MSS. 


Perr) (a) 


The contrast between the thrifty face of the earth in the Free States and 
the conditions bred by the listless and benumbing spirit of slave labor was 
very fully presented in a Quaker Memorial laid before the Delaware Legis- 
lature in 1826; (Gazetteer of the U. S., April 16 1826); but by noone was the 
contrast ever more lucidly and pointedly stated than by Robert Goodloe 
Harper, whose life was passed in Virginia, South Carolina and Maryland: 
“In population, in the general diffusion of wealth and comfort, in public 
and private improvement, in the education, manners and mode of life of 
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the middle and laboring classes, in the face of the country, in roads, bridges 
and inns, in schools and churches, in the general advancement of improve- 
ment and prosperity, there is no comparison. The change is seen the 
instant you cross the line that separates the country where there are slaves 
from that where there are none. Whence does this arise? I answer from 
this—that in one division of the country the land is cultivated by freemen 
for their own benefit, and in the other almost entirely by slaves for the 
benefit of their masters.” <A. of C., 1819-20, v. 2, 1428. 

Returning from Virginia to Philadelphia in 1815, Randolph said: ‘‘We 
are not only centuries behind our Northern neighbors, but at least 40 years 
behind ourselves.’ Letter to James M. Garnett, Feb. 10, 1815, J. M. Gar- 
nett, Jr., MSS. It was only from local pride, political policy or other 
similar reasons that he was not always willing to admit that slavery was the 
true cause for this fact. Sometimes, when the term ‘‘slave-holder’’ was 
used reproachfully in the House, he would refer pointedly to one of his 
colleagues as ‘‘my fellow-slaveholder’’; and, when the London consignees 
of his tobacco and slave-factors of his father urged him to liberate his slaves, 
he silenced them by saying: ‘‘Yes, you buy and set free to the amount of 
the money you have received from my father and his estate for these slaves, 
and I will set free an equal number.’’ 30 Years’ View by Benton, (1864), 
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Paar) 


After recalling these friendly observations upon the Southern people, 
it is gratifying to remember that sensible and fair-minded men were not 
lacking at the South either to bear cordial testimony to the merits of New 
England. Dr. John Holt Rice visited it in 1822 and he was deeply im- 
pressed by the religious zeal, the intellectual enlightenment, the public 
spirit and the order and decorum of its inhabitants. Among other agreeable 
experiences of a social nature, he was much pleased with “‘the frank, easy 
and graceful’? manners of the people of Hartford, and the hospitality of 
Colfefze Cur kk, of Springfield, he said, falling back upon his Virginia 
standards, would have done honor to a Southern planter. Memoir of Dr. 
John Holt Rice, by Maxwell, 214, et seq. 

Writing to Dr. Hall from Charlotte Court House in 1840, Dr. James 
Waddel Alexander said of Benjamin Watkins Leigh: “I heard him pro- 
nounce a most cordial, discriminating and copious eulogy on the people of 
Massachusetts.’’ Forty Yrs.’ Familiar Letiers; v. 1. 314. 

The father of the author was a student at Harvard a little later, and, while 
a thorough-going Virginia planter in all his social characteristics and poli- 
tical convictions, often descanted in the presence of his children until his 
death in 1896 upon the admirable virtues of the New England character. 


P. 118 (a) 


In 1828 Randolph stated in the House that $5,000 would build what was 
considered a first rate house in his part of the country. 
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P. 121 (a) 

In his letters to Theodore Dudley, Randolph mentions two cases in which 
James Bruce, when in Richmond on business, became so absorbingly en- 
gaged in the task of loading his wagons, or otherwise, as quite to forget 
engagements to dine; once with Dr. Brockenbrough and once witha Mr.T., 
another host of Randolph. ‘But,’ concludes Randolph in telling the 
incidents, ‘I am growing scandalous.” Nov. 18,1815, Letters toa Y.R.,171. 


PET25 (0) 

“Once a wife, always a wife, except in very severe cases where the Legis- 
lature did sometimes, but rarely, grant a divorce,” was declared by Ran- 
dolph on one occasion in the House to be the matrimonial rule in Virginia. 
A. of C., 1816-17, v. 2, 800. 


PP127 (a) 
Of certain of the non-freeholding whites in his District, Randolph is said 
to have once declaied in the Senate: ‘‘If you take the upper classes of the 


blacks, and the lower classes of the whites, the former is the most moxal, 
virtuous and intelligent man. I mean to confine myself to the slavesand 
not to the free blacks.” Niles Register, Aug. 26, 1828, 454. But these 
words were part of an unrevised text which was given to the world by the 
National Intelligencer and Niles under circumstances that strongly suggest 
malicious garbling. Nor should it be f rgotten that, even if they were 
spoken as written, 1t was no uncommon thing for the pride of the large 
Southern slaveholder to laud unduly the virtues of his negroes and to 
emphasize unduly the shortcomings of the indigent whites, towards whom 
his neg1oes were as arrogant as they were obsequious to him. ‘‘The best 
slaves that I have ever seen,’ Randolph once wrote to James M. Garnett, 
“are the Catholic negroes of Maryland, who are like the Irish peasant 
implicitly guided by the priest.” Nov., 24, 1832, J. M. Garnett, Jr., MSS. 


P. 137 (a) 
Some months after Randolph had been elected in 1811, he entered in his 
Diary these words: “Heard Dr. Hoge from Luke XXIV, 42. Very great.” 


P. 147 (a) 

The fact that Southside Virginia was, in Randolph’s time still, in some 
respects, a frontier country, is brought to our notice very characteristically 
when we read a letter in which he told Theodore Dudley that Barksdale 
cn his way home from Petersburg had been soused in Skinny Creek, and 
had nearly perished from cold. Jan. 17, 1822, Letters toa Y. R., 23 5. 


P. 148 (a) 


Two exceptions springing from two of the most conspicuous families of 
Virginia are mentioned by Anburey and John Randolph, respectively. 
P. 385, and Letter from J. R. to Dr. John Brockenbrough, Feb. 10, 1826, 
J.C. Grinnan MSS. 
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P. 158 (a) 


But it is a mistake to think of the climate of Southside Virginia as being 
always more o1 less moderate in winter. In 1829, Randolph wrote to Dr. 
Brockenbrough from Oakland, the home of his friend Wm. R. Johnson, in 
Chesterfield County, Va., that cattle were perishing from the bitter weather. 
March 26, 1829, Mo. Hee Soc. “I see through the window the ox that 
draws our filing wood,” diarizes Richard N. Venable, on Jan. 12, 1792. 
“See how he holds down his head to the weather, and, as he slowly moves 
through the snow with silent gravity and humility, joins all nature in 
acknowledging that it is winter.’’ Not an ineffective touch for a diarist 
who was neither painter nor poet, but simply a vagrant country lawyer. 


P. 164 (a) 

“Tobacco, situated as we are, is the best crop that we cancultivate. Toa 
far from market for wheat,—no range for stock—it is that precise point 
where the plant can thrive to advantage.”” July 24, 1813, J. R. to J. M. 
Garrett, J. M. Garnett, Jr., MSS. Among Randolph’s letters to Garnett 
is another addressed to him as ‘‘Corn-planter,’’ in which he gives him quite 
detailed instructions as to the best methods of tobacco culture. This letter 
is a capital illustration of the firm grasp which Randolph had upon the 
practical side of every subject that interested him. 


P. 167 (a) 
In Randolph’s time the wheat was separated from the husk at Roanoke 
by the primitive process of treading. Dzary cf J. R. 


P4173 (a) 

The conditions were no better at Yale and Princeton in the first half of 
the nineteenth century. Describing a Fourth of July dinner at Yale, John 
Marsh, who entered that institution in 1800, says: “The result was Jo 
Bacche—the triumph of Bacchus.’”’ Temperance Progress of the Century, 
by Wooley and Johnson, 46. ‘‘We have dozens of young men in and about 
Princeton,’’ Dr. James Waddel Alexander wrote to Dr. Hall on March 31, 
1840, ‘“‘who are drunk every little while, and always on wine.” ». 1, 299. 
If anything, dissipation was still more rampant at the Univesity of Virginia. 
Hist. of U. of Va., by Philip A. Bruce, v. 2. 279, et seg. Indeed Gaillard 
Hunt goes so far as to say that in the early part of the nineteenth comety 
“Indulgence in strong drink was the curse of every class and every’ section.’ 
Life in America 100 Years Ago, 104. 


P. 190 (a) 

The well-known Presbyterian divine of Scotch origin who was at one 
time the President of Davidson College in North Carolina, and afterwards, 
from 1866 to 1885, the professor of Moral Philosophy at the present Wash- 
ington & Lee University, at Lexington, Va. He wasalso at one stage of his 
career a Moderator of the Southern Presbyterian Church. 
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P. 197 (a) 
The idea has obtained currency that Randolph used this simile in regard 
to Henry Clay, but there is, we believe, no real authority for it. 


P. 200 (a) 

The real motive, which impelled Randolph to worry Chapman Johnson 
so viciously in the Virginia Convention of 1829-30, was the fact that John- 
son had been the author of the manifesto of the Convention held in Rich- 
mond for the purpose of promoting the re-election of John Quincy Adams. 
Referring in his speech on Retrenchment and Reform in the House, in 1828, 
to the extent to which Adams had condoned the military excesses of Andrew 
Jackson, Randolph said: ‘‘What shall we say to a gentleman . . . filling 
a large space in the eye of his native State, who should with all the adroit- 
ness of a practiced advocate gloss over the acknowledged encroachments of 
the men in power upon the fair construction of the Constitution, and then 
present the appalling picture, glaring and flaming, in his deepest colors, 
of a bloody military tyrant—a raw-head and bloody-bones—so that we 
cannot sleep in our beds; who should conjure up all the images that can 
scare children or frighten old women—I mean very old women, Sir—and 
who offers this wretched caricature—this vile daub, where brick-dust stands 
for blood, like Peter Porcupine’s Bloody Buoy, as a reason for his and our 
support in Virginia of a man in whom he has no confidence, whom he damns 
with faint praise—and who moreover—tell it not in Gath! had zealously and 
elaborately (I cannot say ably) justified every one of these very atrocious 
and bloody deeds?’”’ Bouldin, 296. The quotation used by Randolph in 
this speech from some undisclosed source at least suggests one substantial 
reason why Chapman Johnson, one of the greatest lawyers ever known to 
Virginia, and a powerful figure in the Virginia Convention of 1829-30, never 
acquired more prominence in the field of politics. ‘It is his pride and 
honest and honorable pride,” the individual quoted by Randolph de- 
clared, ‘“‘which makes him delight to throw himself into minorities, because 
he enjoys more self-gratification from manifesting his independence of 
popular opinion than he could derive from anything in the gift of the 
people.” In other words, in the cant phrases of our time, he was “‘a mug- 
wump,’’ an “intellectual.” 


P, 202 (a) 


John Hampden Pleasants was the son of James Pleasants, “the unworthy 
son of a worthy sire,” Randolph dubbed him, (Nathan Loughborough MSS.) 
another way of saying that he was the Whig son of a Democratic father. 
It is said that, meeting Randolph on Pennsylvania Avenue, in Washington, 
Pleasants placed himself directly in front of him, exclaiming loudly as he 
did so: ‘I don’t get out of the way of puppies.” Stepping instantly 
aside, Randolph replied: “I always do, pass on.” Recollections of a 
Long Life, by Joseph Packard, 110. 
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P. 203 (a) 


Two clever utterances of Randolph have been preserved for us in the 
recently published Autobiography of Martin Van Buren. At one time, 
Walter Lowrie was the Secretary of the Senate. His reading was certainly 
not of the best, and his penmanship was egiegious, Van Buren tells us; but 
in more important respects he discharged the duties of his office with 
eminent success. Of him, Randolph said, that, although he could neither 
read nor write, he was the best clerk that any public body had ever been 
favored with. P.238. Once, when Van Buren referred the party disloyalty 
of John Holmes, of Maine, to a deadly attack made by John Randolph 
upon him, Randolph replied vehemently: ‘I deny that. I have not 
driven him away. He was already a deserter in his heart. If you examine 
the body, you will find that the wound is in the back.” P. 206. 


P. 208 (a) 

If, fo1 no other reason, Randolph’s speeches can be read with pleasure 
because of the way in which language in the forge of his exalted moods of 
glowing improvisation becomes as ductile as gold. An illustration is a 
paragraph in one of his later speeches: ‘‘An anathema, Sir, has been 
issued from the laboratory of the modern Vatican; and a Nuncio has been 
dispatched (I believe I must drop the metaphor, or it will drop me). Well, 
Sir, an agent then, has been dispatched.” Reg. of Debates, 1827-28, v. 4, 
Part I, 1040. 


P. 209 (a) 

Randolph was on such familiar terms with his constituents that he 
sometimes singled one of them out from his audience and addressed a ques- 
tion to him: ‘‘Captain Price,’’ he once called out to one of his venerable 
friends from the rostrum, ‘‘turn round a moment? How many acres in 
that old field?’”’ ‘‘ Between 100 and 150, I presume,” was thereply. ‘‘Now 
tell me Nat. Price,’’ continued Randolph, “‘here before all your neighbors, 
can you enclose that old field with 10 panels of fence?’” “No, no indeed,” 
shouted the crowd. ‘‘And yet,” said Randolph, “I am to be turned out of 
office because I will not waste your money to do what can no more be done 
than Nat. Price can enclose this old field with ten panels of fence.”’ Recol- 
lections of Wm. S. Lacy, So. Lit. Mess., June, 1859, 401-4006. 


P. 210 (a) 

“T never prepared myself to speak, but on two questions—The Con- 
necticut Reserve and the first discussion of the Yazoo claims.’”’ Letter from 
J. R. io Francis W. Gilmer, Century Mag., (1805-96), v. 29, 713. 


P. 212 (a) 

This was Jacob Crowninshield, who was secretary of the Navy at the time 
while Jefferson was President. It was upon the head of his brother, Ben- 
jamin W. Crowninshield, who filled the same post under Madison and 
Monroe, that Randolph emptied the vials of his wrath in a note to his speech 
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on Retrenchment and Reform in 1828: ‘‘Benjamin W. Crowninshield, the 
Master Slender—no the Master Silence of Ministers of State. Shakespeare 
himself could go no lower. It is the thorough base of human nature. He 
seems to us to have drawn Robert Shallow, Esquire and his cousin, Slender 
as the comparative and superlative degree of fatuity; and, when we believe 
that he has sounded his lowest note, as if revelling in the exuberance of his 
power, he produces Silence, as the Ne plus ultra of inanity and imbecility.” 
Bouldin, 316. 


P. 213 (a) ; 

Another good example of Randolph’s clever way of putting things is 
the observations drawn from him in 1809 by the fact that Berent Garden- 
ier, a Federalist, had pushed his defense of England further than even he 
could approve as a matter of good tactics, if not of principle. ‘‘I looked,” 
he said, ‘‘at the gentleman from New York at that moment, with a sort of 
sensation which we feel in beholding a sprightly child meddling with edge 
tools, every moment expecting what actually happened—that he would cut 
his fingers.”” A. of C., 1808-09, v. 3, 1464. 


Roza. (6) 

Randolph’s clever reply to his critics is well known: ‘‘A caterpillar comes 
to a fence; he crawls to the bottom of the ditch and over the fence, some of 
his hundred feet always in contact with the subject upon which he moves. 
A gallant horseman at a flying leap clears both ditch and fence. ‘‘Stop,” 
says the caterpillar, ‘“‘you are too flighty, you want connection and contin- 
uity. It took me an hour to get over, you can’t be as sure as I am, who 
have never quitted the subject, that you have overcome the difficulty and 
are faitly over thefence.’”’ ‘‘Thou miserable reptile,”’ replies our fox-hunter, 
“Gf like you, I crawled over the earth slowly and painfully should I ever 
catch a fox or be anything more than a wretched caterpillar?’”’ N.B. He 
did not say ‘“‘of the law.”’ Bouldin, 310. 


P. 219 (a) 

“Yet as regards the interests of my country—of the State of Virginia,”’ 
are among the words employed by Randolph in one of his speeches in the 
House. Reg. of Debates, 1827-28; V. 4, Part 1, 966. 


P. 226 (a) 


The other States of the Union undoubtedly owe much to New England 
and Virginia, but those two parts of the Union are at least not a little in- 
debted to them for the patience with which they have borne their favorable 
opinions of themselves. “‘O, New England,” breaks out Noah Webster 
in his Diary, after a visit to Virginia, “how superior are thy inhabitants in 
morals, literature, civility and industry!” Notes on the Life of Noah 
Webster, by E. E. F. Ford; V. 1, 146 (note 3). After telling Creed Taylor 
that he had seen Lafayette, Samuel Taylor, a prominent citizen of South- 
side Virginia, observes: “In his manners there is great simplicity. They 
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must have been formed by the manners of the Virginia gentlemen with 
whom he associated in our Revolutionary War.”’ Oct. 31, 1824, Creed 
Taylor Papers. 


P, 227 (0) 

Perhaps, however, the import of this remark was misunderstood by 
Quincy; for Randolph long cherished a most earnest desire to make a tour 
of New England, which he repeatedly expressed in his correspondence. In 
a letter to James M. Garnett from Richmond, he said: ‘I should like 
to ‘reside here’ a part of the year; but then I should like still better an 
excursion to the Eastern States, or a trip to Europe. Both are denied by 
my situation.” May 14, 1814, J. M. Garnett, Jr., MSS. 


P. 228 (a) 

“The history of that period, the accounts given by both sides are replete 
with evidence of the efficient part taken by him (Randolph) in the contests 
of the day and the sacrifices to which he was exposed from their violence.”’ 
Autobiog. of Martin Van Buren, 429. 


P. 229 (a) ~ 

“Varnum has much against my wishes removed Randolph from the 
Ways and Means and appointed Campbell of Tennessee. It was improper 
as related to the public business, and will give me additional labor.” 
Gallatin, by Adams, 363. 


Po 222(a) 
Perhaps, however, the idea may have originated with Jefferson; for on 
Dec. 13, 1803, he wrote to Gallatin: ‘‘In order to be able to meet a general 


combination of the banks against us in a critical emergency, could we not 
make a beginning towards an independent use of our own money, towards 
holding our own bank in all the deposits where it is received, and letting 
the Treasurer give his draft or note for payment at any particular place, 
which in a well-conducted government ought to have as much credit as any 
private draft or bank-note or bill and would give us the same facilities which 
we derive from the banks?’’ Life of Jefferson, by Randall, v. 3, 93. 


P. 240 (a) 
““The deil cam’ fiddling through the town 

And danced awa wi’ the exciseman 

An ilka wife cried ‘Auld Mahoun 

I wish you luck o’ the prize man’!”’ 
P. 241 (a) 

It was not Randolph extolling Virginia, but Quincy extolling Massachu- 

setts, who used these words: ‘‘Sir, I confess it, the first public love of my 


heart is the Commonwealth of Massachusetts; there is my fireside; there 


are the tombs of my ancestors. 
a9 
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‘Low lies the land, yet blest with fruitful stores 
Strong are her sons, though rocky are her shores, 
And none are! none so lovely to my sight, 

Of all the lands which heaven o’erspreads with light.’ 


The love of this Union rose out of this attachment to my native soil, and is 
rooted in it. I cherish it because it affords the best external hope of her 
peace, her prosperity, her independence.”’ A. of C., 1810-11 v. 3, 542. 


f. 246 (a) 

“Northern geritlemen think to govern us by our black slaves; but let me 
tell them we intend to govern them by their white slaves.” These words 
have been imputed to Randolph. Life of Quincy, by Quincy, 66. But, 
were they ever really spoken by him? 


P. 247 (a) 

There is a reference to the author of these reminiscences in Dr. James 
Waddel Alexander’s Forty Years Familiar Letters to Dr. Hall. ‘“The Episco- 
pal Clergy hereabouts,’’ he says, ‘‘are all evangelical and hard working men. 
John Clark, who preaches nearest here, cannot I suppose make the circuit 
of his preaching places without riding 60 miles.” V. 1,272. This good man 
was the son of Col. John Clark, of Mount Laurel, Halifax County, Va., 
one of the wealthiest land owners in that part of Virginia; but he put aside 
every lure of wealth, or high family position to give himself up to the sacred 
calling which took him over such an extensive territory. On one occasion, 
when he was to preach at St. Andrew’s, in Mecklenburg County, Va., a man 
on his way from the other side of the river to hear him said to one of the 
Mecklenburg Alexanders: ‘‘I made up my mind to attend and take dinner 
with you, for I wished to hear a man preach and talk who made a market 
crop of 150,000 pounds of tobacco and five thousand bushels of wheat.” 
MSS. Memoirs of Mark Alexander, Jr., owned by Mrs. W. Kennedy Boone 
of Baltimore, Md. 


P. 253 (a) 
Yet William M. Watkins, who was one of Randolph’s neighbors and 
friends, testified in the Randolph Will Litigation with no little truth: ‘Mr 


Randolph was very unforgiving in his temper. It was the principal fault in 
his character.” 


P. 256 (a) 
Or, as Randolph once said in a letter to Dr. Brockenbrough, “‘never could 
have made a gin horse.” Dec. 17, 1828, Garland, v. 2, 315. 


P. 260 (a) 


In the Randolph Will Litigation, William M. Watkins, who knew Ran- 
dolph intimately, testified that he would never have attempted to shut up 
Robert Carrington in the manner he did, if he had not been insane, 
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P. 262 (a) 


The following entries taken from Randolph’s journal of 1830 (Va. Hist. 
Soc.) show that the relations between him and Robert Carrington shortly 
before the Russian Mission of Randolph were very neighborly and friendly: 

“Feb. 13, 1830. Killed beef, fore qr. to Robt. Carrington.” 

“May 21, 1830. Robt. C. to dinner.” 


P. 269 (a) 


This loan remained unpaid when the time came for the reconveyance to 
Randolph of a tract of land and a number of slaves, which Randolph had 
conveyed to Beverley Tucker about the time of his marriage as a contri- 
bution towards the support of the newly-wedded couple; subject to the 
promise that they would be so reconveyed. The land was reconveyed, but 
Beverley declined to reconvey the slaves on the ground that Judge Coalter 
had told him that St. George Tucker intended the slaves to be retained by 
Beverley in payment of the debt due by Randolph to him. Testimony of 
William Leigh, in Coalter’s Exor. vs. Randolph's Exor., Clk’s Office, Cir. 
Ct., Petersburg, Va. 


P. 270 (a) 

This inference is strengthened by the fact that the slaves which Theo- 
dorick Bland gave to Mrs. Eaton, Mrs. Randolph's sister, he secured to her 
and her children. Testimony of Mrs. Anna Bland Dudley in the Ran- 
dolph Will Litigation. 


P. 273 (a) 

In a letter to St. George Tucker, Randolph wrote: ‘Of Morris I will 
state an opinion which occurred to me most forcibly whilst he was speaking, 
that a fine gentleman has destroyed a great orator.” Jan. 15, 1802, Lucas 


MSS. 


P. 282 (a) 

Herman Blennerhassett has something to say of the mistress of Presque 
Isle in his journal, under date of Oct. 18, 1807: ‘‘I there (at Mrs. Cheval- 
ier’s) met Mrs. David Randolph, who is a middle-aged lady and very 
accomplished; of charming manners and possessing a masculine mind. 
From this lady, the near relation of the President, and whose brother is 
married to his daughter, I heard more pungent strictures upon Jefferson's 
head and heart, because they were better founded, than any I had ever 
heard before, and she certainly uttered more treason than my wife ever 
dreamed of, for she ridiculed the experiment of a republic in this country, 
which the vices and inconstancy of parties and the people had too long 
shown to be nothing more than annual series of essays to complete a work 
ill-begun, and which appeared to be nearly worn out before it was half- 
finished. But ‘she always was disgusted with the fairest ideas of a modern 
republic, however she might respect those of antiquity.’ And as for the 
treason ‘she cordially hoped whenever Burr or anyone else again attempted 
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to do anything the Atlantic States would be comprised in the plan.’” 
The Blennerhassett Papers, 458. 


P. 292 (a) 

“Enclosed is a draft for $300. May it afford every pleasure and profit. 
I wish it were a cipher more.” J. R. to Tudor Randolph, Richmond, Dec. 
31, 1813, J. C. Grinnan MSS., Annual Register, 1832, 33, 449. 


P. 295 (a) 

Whatever Randolph or Ogden, or anyone else may have thought of Mrs. 
Morris, there can be no question that her aged husband had no fault to find 
with her. Two years after his marriage to her, he wrote to his intimate 
friend, John Parish, then at Bath, England: ‘‘ Perhaps some wind may yet 
waft you over the bosom of the Atlantic, and then you shall become ac- 
quainted with my wife, and you shall see that fortune—fortune? No! the 
word befits not a sacred theme—let me say the bounty of Him who has 
been to me unsparingly kind—gilds with a celestial beam the tranquil even- 
ing of my day.”” Some 18 months after the date of Mrs. Morris’ reply to 
Randolph, he wrote again to Parish as follows: “‘I lead a quiet, and more 
than most of my fellow-mortals, a happy, life. The woman to whom I am 
married has much genius, has been well educated, and possesses, with an 
affectionate temper, industry and love of order.” Life of Gouverneur Morris, 
by Jared Sparks, v. 1, 494, 495. 


P. 298 (a) 

Ina letter to Joseph C. Cabell, dated Oct. 14, 1831, Mrs. Morris said that, 
if she held out until her son was of age, he would do very well, notwithstand- 
ing all the fraud and falsehoods of David Ogden (a grandnephew of her 
husband) ‘whose humble tool Jack Randolph became—a man who cheated 
his own mother.’”’ Univ. of Va. Libr. MSS. We know of no evidence to 
warrant such a charge against Ogden, but the testimony of William Leigh 
in the Randolph Will Litigation leaves no room for doubt that it was 
Ogden who convinced Randolph that Mrs. Morris was leading a licentious 
life. Leigh deposed that in 1815 Randolph had read to him some of the 
contents of a letter which he had written to Mr. and Mrs. Morris; that he 
asked him why he had written such a singular letter, and that Randolpb 
said that he had been persuaded to write it by Ogden, and had written it 
because Mr. Morris had treated Tudor Randolph with great kindness, and 
that he thought that he ought to inform him of the character of his wife. 


P. 299 (a) 

Though Mrs. Morris met with as little success in her effort to utilize the 
grudge that the Cabell brothers had against Randolph to promote her own 
grudge against him as she had experienced in her effort to avail herself of 
the quarrel between Randolph and Giles for the same purpose, it cannot 
be denied that she had a promising field for her experiment; for the langu- 
age employed by Randolph in one of the notes which he affixed to a reprint 
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of his speech on Retrenchment and Reform in the House in 1828, about 
William H. Cabell was as belittling as any that even his scale of satirical 
diminuendo could supply. ‘(We have no faith on the Southside of James 
River,” he said, ‘‘in the President who called or him (William H. Cabell) 
who presided over the Richmond Adams Convention—the successor in form 
of Pendleton and Spencer Roane. Lichas wielding the club of Hercules, a 
man who does not endeavor to make up by assiduity and study for the 
slenderness of his capacity and his utter want of professional learning . . . 
Mr. C. is as strong an instance of this (the fortuitous force of circumstances) 
as Shakespeare himself could have adduced. Hardly a second rate lawyer 
at the County Court Bar of Amherst and Buckingham, sheer accident 
made him Governor of Virginia; happening then to be a member of the 
Assembly (when a very obnoxious character was held up for the office); 
possessing good temper and amiable manners, and most respectable and 
powerful connections—the untying of a member’s shoe caused him to be 
pitched upon to keep out the only candidate. With that exception the 
office was going a-begging. Conducting himself most unexceptionally and 
inoffensively as Governor, he had a county, and one of the finest too in the 
State, named after him (if it had been called after his uncle, Old Colonel 
Will Cabell of Union Hill, all would have cried welldone! Posterity it is 
to be hoped will know no better) and was advanced to the Court of Appeals, 
of which he bids fair to be President; a court in which if he had remained 
at the Bar he most probably would never have obtained a brief.”” Bouldin, 
312. This, of course, is largely caricature, but it can at least be said in 
defense of Randolph that the Chairmanship of a political convention was 
certainly no place for a judge. 


P. 305 (a) 
This was not the only occasion on which the hero of Tippecanoe aroused 
Randolph's sense of the ludicrous. ‘‘For which of my sins,’’ he wrote to 


Theodore Dudley, “it is I know not that I have sustained this long and 
heavy persecution (by a manoeuvring lady) more hot and galling than the 
dreadful fire which killed xine of General Harrison’s mounted rifleman.”’ 
Jan. 24, 1814, Letters toa Y. R., 150. 


P. 313 (a) 

Randolph had more than one prejudice to overcome before he could 
become truly friendly to Pinkney. When the latter was appointed to 
supplement Monroe in his negotiations with the British Court, Randolph 
wrote to James M. Garnett: “I hope that Mr. Monroe. . . will have 
concluded all matters with the Court of London before that Federal inter- 
loper, P., can arrive to share the honor which does not belong to him.” 
May 11, 1806, J. M. Garnett, Jr.. MSS, 


P. 315 (a) 
The imprisonment of Aaron Burr in Richmond at the time of the Burr 
[rial elicited this tristful observation from Randolph; ‘He was last night 
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lodged in the common town jail (we have no State prison except for con- 
victs) where I dare say he slept sounder than I did.” Richmond, June 25, 
1807, Letter to Jos. H. Nicholson, Nicholson MSS., Libr. Cong. 


P. 322 (a) 

Another reference by Burges to the same subject—so vague as to suggest 
a boy who has loaded a gun but is not quite certain enough of himself to let 
it off—is supposed by his enthusiastic biographer to have had such a cowing 
effect upon Randolph that he immediately left the House and never raised 
his voicé in it again. ‘‘Sit, Divine Providence takes care of his own Uni- 
verse. Moral monsters cannot propagate ... Impotent of everything 
but malevolence of purpose, they can no otherwise multiply miseries than 
by blaspheming all that is pure and prosperous and happy. Could demon 
propagate demon, the Universe might become a Pandemonium; but I re- 
joice that the Father of Lies can never become the Father of Liars. One 
adversary of God and man is enough for one Universe. Too much! Oh! 
how much for one nation!’’ Memoir of Tristam Burges, by Henry L. Bowen 
105. 


P2338 (@) 
There is much additional testimony in regard to the extent to which 
Randolph retained his brilliant faculties even when demented. ‘‘He spoke 


as clearly and brilliantly as I have ever heard him,’’ Wm. M. Watkins testt- 
fied in the Randolph Will Litigation as to the conversation of Randolphin 
the early part of 1832. According to William B. Banks, of Halifax Co., 
Va., after Randolph’s return from Russia, he was ‘‘splendidly mad.” 
George P. Coleman, MSS. 


P. 332 (a) 

A part of the testimony, rendered by General Winfield Scott in the 
Randolph Will Litigation, has an important bearing on this point. Once, 
he says, Randolph in his desire to let him realize just how he would have 
answered an antagonist in the House (Daniel Sheffey), if he had had the full 
chance to do so, asked him to sit as Speaker to hear his reply. Then for 
thirty minutes or more Randolph poured forth as rich a volume of indignant 
and yet connected eloquence as the General had ever heard from his lips, 
but soon mistook him in his vehemence for his antagonist in the debate, 
with the result that the General had some difficulty before leaving him for 
the night to disabuse his mind of its impression. 


P. 344 (a) 

The good will of Randolph for the people of Amelia County was not so 
far won by the kindness, of which he was the recipient in that County, that 
he could not say of them in a letter to Theodore Dudley: ‘Those people 
dislike business, love amusement, and the issue need not be foretold.” 
Jan. 17, 1822, Letters toa Y. R., 236. 
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P. 344 (b) 


Writing to James M. Garnett from Roanoke, on Nov. 1, 1823, Randolph 
said: ‘TI am embosomed in woods—oaks, hickories, elms, pines, black gums, 
red buds, &c., grapevine, sweet briars, green briars, &c., and nothing can be 
more charming than their present appearance. One thriving young oak 
‘occludes’ (as St. Thomas of Cantingbury would say) the only window of 
my bed chamber whose shutters are unclosed at night, and the effect is so 
grateful that when I sleep abroad, on awaking in the morning, I feel as if 
Thad come out of darkness to a strong artificial light... James M. Garnett, 
Ir., MSS; 


P. 352 (a) 

“After dinner I sit over my fruit and wine without the company even of 
a solitary fly. These, although I can’t manage their Hessian namesakes, I 
have nearly extirpated here.” J. R. to James M. Garnett, Roanoke, Sept. 
10, 1823, J. M. Garnett, Jr.. MSS. 


P. 353 (a) 

The missing element in the Roanoke larder was an abundance of fish. 
At that time, of course, fish could not be transported for any great distance, 
and, apparently, shad and other sea fish were unable to run up the Roanoke 
higher than a certain plantation just above Weldon, where they were caught 
in vast numbers; but this was many miles below Roanoke. Reminiscences 
of John Randolph Bryan, Bryan MSS. The Staunton itself is usually 
very muddy and is stocked mainly with the fish known locally as the ‘‘ Red- 
eye,” the “‘River Jack” and the “Sorrel Horse.” “This climate,’”’ Ran- 
dolph once wrote to James M. Garnett, “has avenged the wrongs of my red 
ancestors as the gullies, old fields and rivers of mud (fishless) have that 
of the African slave trade. God is just! Crime insures punishment!” 
March 4, 1826, J. M. Garnett, Jr., MSS. Fish, usually a single one, and 
once a ‘“‘Red-eye”’ a foot long, are mentioned cccasionally in Randolph’s 
journals. A gift of a fish, which a inan whom he hardly knew had sent him 
from a point 8 miles away, was received by him gratefully enough to be 
noted in one of his letters to Dr. Brockenbrough. Roanoke, May 15, 1827, 
Garland, v. 2, 291. 


P. 354 (a) 

“Immediately after the adjournment (of Congress),”” Randolph once 
wrote to Dr. Brockenbrough, ‘‘I shall travel—perhaps take a sea voyage, 
not to get rid of duns (although the wolf will be at my door in the shape 
of the man I bought that land of) but to take the only chance of prolonging 
a life that I trust is now not altogether useless.’’ Feb. 23, 1820, Garland, 
Une ges 


P. 357 (a) 
Buck Spring, Macon’s home in North Carolina, presented very much the 
same glaring incongruity as Roanoke. Randolph’s idea of living in twa 
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houses was improved upon to such an extent that a group of no less than a 
half dozen log structures constituted the domestic establishment of Macon; 
one of which served as a kitchen, another as a dining room; and soon; but, 
crude as these buildings were, he is said to have possessed a large quantity 
of old wine, silver, cut glass and fine linen; and a stud of thoroughbreds at 
which even Randolph could hardly have cavilled. Life of Jefferson, by 
Randall, v. 2, 665, (note 1). It may well be doubted whether a more 
virtuous man than Macon ever held public office in the history of the United 
States, and to his goodness and tenderness of heart, together with his 
native wisdom and quaint, felicity of speech, was due the fact that his 
hold upon the confidence and affection of the people of North Carolina 
was so tenacious. That such a man should have cherished a love so pro- 
found for Randolph is proof enough that, whatever may have been the 
rind of Randolph’s character, its core was essentially sound. To James 
M. Garnett Randolph once wrote of Macon: ‘‘His innumerable, nameless 
little attentions and kindnesses, springing directly from the heart, shews 
that age has no power in chilling his benevolent feelings.’”’ Dec. 31, 1822, 
J. M. Garnett, Jr., MSS. And Thomas H. Benton testified in the Randolph 
Will Litigation that, when Randolph’s mind was unhinged, the fact that 
Macon observed it was manifest only ‘‘in an increased kindness and sooth- 
ing tenderness.” 


P. 357 (0) 

It is manifest that the total value of Randolph’s estate depends not a 
little on the average figure that is employed in multiplying the whole num- 
ber of his slaves. The prevailing prices for negroes in Southside Virginia in 
1828 was, say $250.00 for a young woman, and $300.00 to $400.00 for a 
young man, James Bruce to M. Brame, Oct. 13, 1828, Malcolm G. Bruce 
MSS. But in 1828 Randolph declared in the House that, when cotton had 
sold at $30.00 per hundred pounds, he had known a common field hand to 
bring as much as $1200.00. Reg. of Debates, 1827-28, v. 4 Part 1, 1129. 
In one of his answers in the Randolph Will Litigation Beverley Tucker re- 
ferred to Randolph’s estate as a ‘‘vast’’ one. 


P. 359 (a) 

“Rain all around us,” “Fine rain last night, thanks be to God!”’ are two 
entries in his journals that reveal the suspense of a severe drought, and the 
devout joy awakened by its cessation. 


P. 377 (@) 

Randolph was intimate with more than one of the Mortons of Charlotte 
and Prince Edward Counties, and he is said to have entertained a peculiar 
respect for Major James Morton, of ‘‘ Willington,” Prince Edward County. 
The Major’s sobriquet in the Revolutionary Army was ‘‘Solid Column’’— 
aname which had its origin in his stocky build. He was well known to 
Lafayette during the American Revolution, and, when he advanced to pay 
his respects to the latter at a reception given to the latter at Richmond, 
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during one of his post-Revolutionary visits to the United States, Lafayette 
at once recognized him, and, stepping forward, held out both hands to him 
cordially, and exclaimed: ‘Vy old soleed coluume. Iam ’appy to see 
you.’ Marion Harland’s Autobiography, 17. 


P. 379 (a) 
“You who have a kindly heart,” is the casual tribute paid on one occa- 


sion by Joseph Bryan to the personal character of Randolph. July 16, 
1809, Bryan MSS. 


P. 381 (a) 
Although a devoted equestrian, I fell far short of him who was as much 
at home on horseback asan Arab. Autobiog. of Martin Van Buren, 429. 


P, 381 (0d) 

To the same effect is the testimony of Nathan Loughborough in the 
Randolph Will Litigation. ‘‘On the morning of the day on which he 
fought with Mr. Clay, I saw him at his lodgings. He then appeared to be 
very cheerful, not at all excited, made some remarks on ‘the paper system’ 
and its probable fate, talked of blooded horses, and upon no other subject 
that I now recollect.” 


P. 384 (a) 

James Schouler, and his History of the United States under the Con- 
stitution, are to be credited in their attempt to delineate the character of 
Randolph with an elaborate conceit worthy of the age of Cowley and 
Donne: ‘In a few vivid passages his genius gleamed mischievously out 
like a Lucifer in armor passing some sunny aperture in his dark and 
fathomless descent.” v. 3, 368. While duplicity was entirely foreign to 
Randolph’s nature, his intense pride of character did offer at times an 
“inflexible resistance to everything like attempts to read his motives or 
thoughts.” Autobiog. of Martin Van Buren, 426. In Van Buren’s case, 
this occasional inscrutability was perhaps due in part to Randolph’s 
knowledge of Van Buren’s own peculiarities. He is said to have once told 
the latter that he could look at nothing, but only over or under or around it. 
Nathan Loughborough MSS. 


P. 395 (a) 

Randolph was not easily outmatched even by a termagant quean. “My 
servants here,’ he wrote on one occasion to Dr. Brockenbrough, ‘‘have been 
corrupted by dealing with a very bad woman that keeps an ordinary near 
me. Twenty odd years ago I saw her, then about 16, come into Charlotte 
Court to choose a very handsome young fellow of two and twenty for her 
guardian, whom she married that night. She was then as beautiful a 
creature as ever I saw (some remains yet survive). They reminded nre of 
Annette and Lubin. Butalas! Lubin became a whiskey sot, and Annette 
a double you. Her daughters are following the same vocation, and her 
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house is a public nuisance. -I have been obliged to gothere and lecture her. 
At first she was fierce, but I reminded her of the time when she chose her 
guardian, extolled her beauty, told her that I could not make war upon a 
woman, and that with a widow—that if she wanted anything she might 
command much more from me as a gentleman by a request than she could 
make by trafficking with my slaves. She burst into tears, promised to do so 
no more and that I might, in case of a repetition of her offence, ‘do with 
her as I pleased.’ Her tears disarmed me and I withdrew my threat of 
depriving her of her license, etc., etc. Voila un r man.’ Roanoke, May 
30, 1828, Garland, v. 2, 308. On one occasion Randolph is said to have 
applied his fingers to his nose when accosted Ly thescurrilous Mrs. Anna 
Royall. Bouldin, 77. But the reader should not pass judgment upon this 
contumelious gesture until he has read Mrs. Royall’s ‘‘ Black Book.” 


P. 403 (a) 

“Mrs. Fitzhugh too is one of my old and greatly admired female friends. 
So is ‘my good friend Mrs. H.’ You never mention another old friend of 
mine, Mrs. Carrington. Should you see her make my best respects and 
regards.”” To Eliz. T. Coalter, Feb. 19, 1823, Bryan MSS. 


P. 404 (a) 

Another woman who was very much admired by Randolph was Mrs. 
Rush of Philadelphia: ‘‘She is indeed a fine woman,”’ he wrote to Theodore 
Dudley. ‘One for whom I have felt a true regard unmixed with the foible 
of another passion. Fortunately, or unfortunately for me, when I knew her 
‘I bore a charmed heart.’”’ July 21, 1811, Letters toa Y. R., 93. 


P. 409 (a) 

“T never in all my professional practice had a more agreeable sitter. He 
sat to me for three different pictures.’’ Chester Harding, My Egotisti- 
graphy, 145. 


P, 412 (a) 

In the course of his remarkable speech in the Virginia Convention of 
1829-30, on the basis of representation, Mr. Morris said that, upon the 
principle of the Western members, the Thirteen Colonies, if they had been 
allowed representation by England, would not have been accorded more 
than twenty or twenty-five representatives in the British Parliament; thirty 
perhaps. ‘Here,’ observes the official reporter of the Debates of the 


Convention (P. 115) ‘‘a shrill and very peculiar voice was heard to say: 
‘Less than the county of Wilts.’”’ 


P. 415 (a) 

‘‘My passion for tobacco (like that for play 15 years ago),’’ Randolph 
wrote on one occasion to James M. Garnett, ‘‘has entirely deserted me.” 
Dec. 25, 1809, J. M. Garnett, Jr., MSS. Inan earlier letter to Tazewell, in 
which he made an incidental reference to his old béte-noir, Maury, he dis- 
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closes the fact that he was a snuff-taker too. ‘Not that I have anything 
of that little wasp’s passion for castigation,” he said, ‘but I go to sleep 


after dinner maugre my snuff box.” June 8, 1804, L. W. Tazewell, Jr., 
MSS. ; 


P. 423 (a) 

Describing the occasion, Randolph said: ‘We had no riot, no fuss, 
no dancing, no great supper, and, what is more uncommon, no bawdry. 
We retired to cards soon after the ceremony was over; refreshments, the 
very best of their kind, both light and substantial, were on an adjacent 
sideboard, and occasionally handed round, just as you chose them; and we 
were all as easy as if we had been in my apartments at Crawford’s. The 
Governor, who did not play, occasionally went out of the room, and finally 
made his escape without being missed. You are not mistaken in Macon. 
In a full suit of broadcloth, striped silk stockings and dress shoes, his 
countenance beaming with benevolence, and his voice softened by the 
occasion, he went through his part with an elevation of manner that 
delighted me. Whilst we were dressing, ‘they have both been twice 
married’ said he, and, if they have not yet found out for what it was in- 
stituted, I shall not tell them. They are not tyros.” J. R. to James M. 
Garnett, Sept. 28, 1810, J. M. Garnett, Jr., MSS. 


P. 424 (a) 

“We have been lounging @ la Virginienne at the house of a friend about a 
day and a half’s ride.” J. R. to Francis Scott Key, Oct. 25, 1816, Garland, 
v. 2, 80. 


P. 428 (a) 

One of his last thrusts at ‘‘Yankees’’ was given on his death bed. He 
descanted upon the honesty of his servant John; said that he was then in 
possession of all the money that he had with him, and concluded by con- 
trasting him with the ‘‘Yankee,’”’ who, if entrusted with a similar sum, 
would soon be off to Canada with it. Reminiscences of Dr. Francis West, 
J.C. Grinnan MSS. 


P. 430 (a) 
An observation made by Madame de Neuville created a profound 
impression upon Randolph's mind. ‘‘ Madame de Neuville,” he said in a 


letter to Elizabeth T. Coalter, ‘‘who feeds many of the poor here has a 
maxim that ought to be written in letters of gold; that, when the rich are 
sick, they ought to be starved, but, when the poor are sick, they ought to be 
well fed, and ‘nourished with wine,’ etc.” Feb. 5, 1822, Bryan MSS. 


P. 434 (a) i 

The author has endeavored by correspondence and otherwise to trace 
all the letters written by Randolph to the various persons to whom he was 
in the habit of writing letters. Those written by him to Benjamin Watkins 
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Leigh and Mark Alexander were deliberately destroyed. In a letter to 
Francis N. Watkins, dated June 5, 1856, (Univ. of Va. Libr.) Judge William 
Leigh stated that in several conversations Randolph requested him to 
destroy after his death all letters that he had received, except such as had 
been written by politicians; and that, as soon as he had qualified as executor, 
he destroyed them all, without exception. We entertain a great respect for 
the memory of Judge Leigh, but this letter reminds us of the well-known 
remark of Henry W. Grady, of Georgia, in his speech before the New 
England Club of New York, on Dec. 21, 1886, that General Sherman was 
considered an able man in his parts, though some people thought that he 
was a kind of careless man about fire. Life of Henry W. Grady, by Harris, 
87. Among the letters destroyed by Judge Leigh, were doubtless Ran- 
dolph’s own letters to Joseph Bryan, which we know were returned to 
Randolph by Bryan’s widow, (Bryan MSS.) and Randolph’s letters to Stan- 
ford. J. R. to James M. Garnett, Apr. 23, 1816, J. M. Garnett, Jr., MSS. 


P. 450 (a) 

One of the severest shocks ever given to Randolph’s fastidious habits of 
pronunciation was the barbarous manner in which Ritchie, the editor of the 
Richmond Enquirer, pronounced the name of the Dutch Minister during 
Andrew Jackson’s time: ‘Your friend the Baron Huygens,’’ he once 
wrote to Van Buren, ‘‘(whom Ritchie, etc. etc., persist in calling ‘Huggins’ 
to my great annoyance) to whom I beg to be most respectfully presented, 
can give you all the information I want.’’ Roanoke, June 1, 1830, Van 
Buren Papers. 


P. 458 (a) 

Another child, in whom he took the warmest interest, was a son of his 
friend, Dr. Robinson, to whom he referred in his letters to Theodore Dudley 
as his ‘‘little friend Will”’; or his “‘little friend William.”’ Letters toa Y. R., 
Feb. 28, and March 18, 1508, 47 and 51. 


P. 472 (a) 

“ Nonum prematur in annum, is the maxim of the great Roman critic. 
I do not see therefore why you should not keep your compositions at least 
half as many days instead of sending me what you have just scribbled off in 
a hurry, without time perhaps to read it over once.’’ Letter to Theodore 
Dudley, March 30, 1808, Letters toa Y. R., 58. 


P. 485 (2) 

“T never did ‘distrust your affection for me’ until the summer before last. 
The surprise and anguish which then overwhelmed me you witnessed. I 
would not recall such recollections (it is the office of friendship to bury 
them in oblivion) but to put you in possession of the clew to my feelings 
and conduct. I viewed you as one ready and willing from the impulse of 
your own pride to repay what you considered a debt of gratitude whilst you 
held the creditor in aversion and contempt that you could not at all times 
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restrain yourself from expressing by signs and even by words.” J. R. to 
Theodore Dudley, Dec. 19, 1819, Letters toa Y. R., 206. 


P. 493 (a) 

In Southside Virginia, during Randolph’s time, it was the usage to make 
deceased persons the subjects of funeral sermons, and in some instances 
quite a time after they had been interred. Among such instances were the 
funeral sermons preached in regard to Tudor Randolph and Dr. Bathurst 
Randolph. 


P. 495 (a) 

- One of the most touching things about the relations of Randolph to St. 
George was his eagerness to promote any evidence of intellectual aptitude 
that he saw in him, such asa turn for drawing or wood carving. ‘“‘St. 
George,”’ he wrote exultingly to Theodore Dudley on one occasion, “has 
turned an ivory chessman (a castle) superior to the European model.’’ 
Roanoke, Aug. 12, 1811, Letters toa Y. R., 98. 


P. 495 (0) 

Apparently Randolph hoped at one time that either St. George or Tudor 
and Sally, the sister of Theodore Dudley, would make a match of it. ‘‘ Poor 
Sally!’’ he said in one of his letters to Theodore, ‘‘I had flattered myself 
that she would return to Virginia and make one of our family.” Feb. 18, 
1816, Letters toa Y. R., 174. 


P. 501 (a) 

Skates, fish-hooks, and Christmas boxes, are among the many things 
which we find Randolph, from time to time, purchasing for the youthful 
charges who happened to be under his roof exactly as if they were his sons. 


P. 506 (a) 

Another indication of the keen interest felt by Randolph in young persons 
of both sexes is found in his references to a sister of Theodore Dudley, of 
whom he sometimes speaks as ‘‘my favorite Fanny.’”’ Dec. 27, 1814, Letters 
ne ae ere & {oP 


P. 514 (a) 

It is said that on the night before the duel between Randolph and Clay, 
Randolph came into the hotel room at Washington in which his brother, 
Henry, who did not know that the duel was impending, was, and leaning 
over him, as he lay in bed, said: ‘God bless you Hal.” Bishop Beverley 


D. Tucker MSS. 


P. 520 (a) 
In one of his letters to Theodore Dudley, Randolph said of Polly: ‘She 
is a good creature as ever breathed, knows nothing of megrims, hartshora, 
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spirits of lavender, laudanum, nor fits.” Roanoke, Nov. 30, 1810, Letters 
toa Y. R., 8o. 


P. 581 (a) 
“That old sinner of ‘Marland’’’, he termed Samuel Smith, in a letter to 
Dr. John Brockenbrough of Jan. 4, 1822. Garland v. 2. 157. 


P. 582 (a) 

In a letter to William Henry Harrison, Gallatin once took occasion to 
deny that he had ever said that Randolph was under the British influence. 
“No man,” he declared, ‘‘is more free of extraneous influence of any 
kind than he is.” Sept. 27, 1809, Writings of Gallatin, ed. by Henry 
Adams, v. I, 463. 


P. 587 (a) 
“Poor N. is destroyed body and mind by paralysis,’’ Randolph wrote to 
Theodore Dudley from Baltimore. Feb. 18, 1816, Letters toa Y. R., 174. 


P. 590 (a) 

Ina letter to James M. Garnett, dated April 14, 1812, Randolph used the 
words ‘‘A quondam friend of mine in Maryland.” He doubtless meant 
Nicholson. J. M. Garnett, Jr.. MSS. 


P. 59r (a) 

In a letter, dated Feb. 5, 1807, Randolph, after saying that the infernal 
climate of Washington would sooner or later be the death of half of them—a 
result that might be of great public advantage, he added, if the selection of 
victims were judiciously made—prayed God that he would at least take 
Nicholson’s headpiece into his Holy Keeping. Nicholson MSS. Libr. Cong. 


P. 592 (a) 

In their letters to each other, Randolph and Garnett, who was an excel- 
lent letter writer, had nicknames for certain individuals. Jefferson was, 
“St. Thomas of Cantingbury’’; John Taylor of Caroline, ‘‘Trismegistus’’; 
Richard Stanford of North Carolina, ‘‘Win Jenkins’; and John Nicholas, 
of Richmond, ‘‘ Falconi.”’ 


P. 594 (a) 

When Macon was about to die, true to the simplicity of character— 
“white simplicity’’ Keats calls it—which is so charming to every truly 
unsophisticated human being when blended with real moral and mental 
superiority, he not only called for the bill of his physician and paid it, but 
paid his undertaker for his prospective services too. Nathaniel Macon, 
by Wm. E. Dodd, 398. 


P. 601 (a) 


In a letter to Littleton Waller Tazewell, John Randolph said that Lang- 
don was the only man from ‘“‘the universal Yankee nation”’ that he had ever 
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found true as steel, under all circumstances. Feb. 22, 1826, Littleton 
Waller Tazewell, Jr., MSS. 


P. 612 (a) 


For still other New England men Randolph entertained a great admir- 
ation. One was Roger Sherman, ‘‘who had scarcely his superior in saga- 
city,”’ he once said. Reg. of Deb., 1827-28, v. 4, Part 1, 948. Another 
was one of his own contemporaries, James Burrill. The day before the 
death of Burrill, Randolph wrote to Francis W. Gilmer: ‘‘Mr. Burrill, of 
the Senate (from Rhode Island), lies very ill, and I fear will make the third 
loss in Congress this winter. He is a very able and amiable man. Mr. 
King and Mr. Pinkney are the only members of the Senate that may be 
considered equal (perhaps superior) to him.’’ Dec. 24, 1820, Bryan MSS. 


P. 621 (a) 


Notwithstanding the miff disclosed by the letter from Randolph to Key, 
the friendship between Lloyd and Randolph remained unbroken. In 
Randolph’s letters are occasional references to Lloyd’s ‘‘jollifications,’’ as 
Randolph once termed them; and on one occasion James M. Garnett, who 
also knew Lloyd well, wrote to Randolph that he longed for something with 
which to dissipate his ‘‘humor,”’ as much as ever a breeding lady, or their 
friend Lloyd, did for their peppermint and magnesia. July 21,1810, J. M. 
Garnett, Jr.. MSS. Lloyd’s habits, however, were no more convivial than 
became the master of Wye, and a link in a long chain of high-bred and hospi- 
table gentleman. At one time or another, he was Governor of Maryland, 
a member of the House of Representatives and a member of the United 
States Senate, and he was highly respected in both public and private life. 


P. 623 (a) 

“T can hardly figure to myself the ideal of a Republican statesman more 
perfect and complete than he (John Taylor of Caroline) was in reality— 
plain and solid, a wise counsellor, a ready and vigorous debater, acute and 
comprehensive, ripe in all historical and political knowledge, innately 
Republican, modest, courteous, benevolent, hospitable, a skilful practical 
farmer giving his time to his farm and his books when not called by an 
emergency to the public service, and returning to his books and his farm 
when the emergency was over. His whole character was announced in 
his looks and deportment and in his uniform (Senatorial) dress—the coat, 
waistcoat and pantaloons of the same ‘London brown’, and in the cut of a 
former fashion—beaver hat with ample brim—fine white linen—and a gold- 
headed cane, carried not for show but for use and support when walking 
and bending under the heaviness of years.” 30 Years View, by Benton 


(1864), 45. 


P. 630 (a) 
Gilmer fully shared Randolph’s aversion to the institution of slavery. 
“T begin to be impatient to see Virginia once more,’’ he wrote to Wilham 
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Wirt from England, ‘It is more like England than any other part of the 
United States—slavery non obstante. Remove that stain, blacker than the 
Ethiopian’s skin, and annihilate our political schemers, and it would be 
the fairest realm on which the sun ever shone.” July, 16, 1824, Trent’s 
English Culture in Virginia, 68. 


P. 633 (a). 

Two very handsome tributes to Randolph were brought out by the 
testimony in the Randolph Will Litigation. ‘‘He was an accomplished 
gentleman,” John Taliaferro testified. ‘‘In fine,’’ declared Nathan Lough- 
borough, ‘I believe Mr. Randolph while living (it is still my belief) to have 
been among the most wise, honest and sagacious of his species.”’ 


iPN6277 (@) 

Few things have been circulated more widely in Randolph’s District than 
words of commendation written by him about one of his neighbors. A 
letter from his pen which was long, if it is not still preserved, was one which 
he gave to his neighbor Elisha E. Hundley introducing him to John 
Rowan, of Kentucky. ‘Mr. Hundley,” the letter said, “‘is a plain, in- 
dustrious quiet man, who minds his own affairs and does not meddle with 
other people’s business.’’ Bouldin, 230. 


P. 640 (a) 

“His (Littleton Waller Tazewell’s) perceptions are as intuitive and as 
strong as those of Mr. Marshall. He has as much intrepidity of intellect 
as Mr. Pinkney, and great boldness, but no insolence; no exultation of 
manner. He wants only ambition to make him rival, nay, perhaps, even to 
surpass, the accomplished champion of the Federal Bar.’”’ Sketches by 
Francis W. Gilmer, 36. Indeed Gilmer said in the same sketch, that 
Tazewell was endowed with the best and most various gifts that he had 
ever known to concur in any individual. 


P. 670 (a) 

Randolph once said sarcastically in the House that the excellence of the 
postal establishment in his District was such that a broad-wheeled wagon, 
ladened with two heavy hogsheads of tobacco, would go from his house- 
to Richmond in a day and a half less time than the mail did; which was 
besides only weekly. A. of C., 1816-17, v. 2, 466. Some nine or ten years 
later, he declared in the House that he could not get a reply to Washington 
from Halifax County, in Southside Virginia, under three weeks, even if 
there were no miscarriage of the mail; but that the Postmaster General 
had promised to establish a bi-weekly mail which would bring a reply in 
10 days. 


P. 676 (a) 
In 1804 he had five horses in training for the race track. Letter to Jos. 
H. Nicholson, Aug. 27, 1804, Nicholson MSS., Libr. Cong. And in his 
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Autobiography, Van Buren tells us that Randolph was the owner at the time 
of his death of more than 100 horses altogether. gaz. 


P. 676 (6) 

““Miss W. (his mare Wildfire) and Mr. R. are both equally ignorant who 
‘King Caucus’ is,” he once wrote to Martin Van Buren. ‘If a horse at all 
points his company would be peculiarly acceptable to the lady at this 
juncture, who is pining for the loss of her late companion.” Van Buren 
Papers, Libr. Cong. 


P. 680 (a) 


Describing the departure of Randolph, on one occasion, from Washing- 
ton with a young spaniel that some friend had doubtless given to him, 
Nathaniel Macon wrote to Weldon N. Edwards: ‘‘He carried with him a 
puppy of the same kind, scarcely large enough to follow his chair in which 
he went.” May 2, 1828, N. C. Hist. Soc. Papers. 


P. 682 (a) 

In a characteristic message to Theodore Dudley, Randolph once wrote: 
“Beverley and Polly desire their best regards to you, so do Carlo, Echo and 
Dido, and also little Dash, who arrived last night in the wagon.’’ Roanoke, 
Oct. 29, 1810, Letters toa Y. R., 73. 


P. 687 (a) 

“Bodily motion seems to be some relief to mental uneasiness, and I was 
delighted yesterday morning to hear that the snipes are come.” J. R. to 
Francis Scott Key, Mar. 2, 1819, Garland, v. 2, 96. 


P. 688 (a) 

On this occasion, when shooting, he met with an accident which, we 
cannot but be surprised, should not have happened oftener before the 
invention of the breech-loading gun. After telling his friend Garnett how 
one of his toes had been completely crushed by the newly-shod hoof of a 
horse, he said: ‘‘Although I could bear neither boot nor shoe on the 
wounded foot, I soon made a shift to go a-shooting on horseback. On 
reloading my piece, the powder took fire, as I poured it into the barrel, and, 
communicating to the flask, which had been previously filled, it blew up 
with a horrible explosion. Brunette, whose ears were smartly singed, 
started and set off at a pretty brisk gate. Although I lost neither my seat 
nor my gun, yet, my right hand being wholly useless, I was compelled to 
drop the latter in order to seize the reins which I had no other means of 
shortening but by the assistance of my teeth.’’ Roanoke, Nov. OM TSO 
J. M. Garnett, Jr.. MSS. The explosion was due to a piece of ignited 
wadding which had stuck to the barrel when it had been last discharged. 
The sore foot, Randolph thought, probably saved his life; for it was too sore 
to bear the butt of his gun when he was reloading and consequently, when 
the accident occurred, he had elevated the muzzle of his gun as high as his 
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right arm could reach. The sides of the flask were picked up more than 100 
yards apart and its top was never found at all. 


P. 690 (a) 
“T should rather have Essex than any nurse or attendant I ever saw.” 
Jan. 27, 1817, Letters toa Y. R., 184. 


P. 690 (8) 

“A little pet negro, about three years old, whom you never saw, and 
whom a red flannel frock has made as happy as Queen Dolly at her Levee.”’ 
J. R. to James M. Garnett, Dec. 31, 1813, J. M. Garnett, Jr., MSS. 


P. 690 (c) 
“The wants of some 200 wretches, whom I never think of without per- 


plexity and dismay, diversify my time.’’ J. R. to James M. Garnett, Dec. 
22, 1818, J. M. Garnett, Jr., MSS. 


P. 696 (a) 

The intimate contact between master and slave in Virginia is exemplified 
in an effective manner in one of the letters from Randolph to James M. 
Garnett: ‘I must rouse Jupiter,” he said, ‘‘who is sleeping very soundly 
on a comfortable bed by the fire, and prepare for a short journey to Sterett 
Ridgely’s.”” Georgetown, Feb. 11, 1816, J. M. Garnett, Jr., MSS. 


P. 700 (a) 

After Randolph returned from Russia John took advantage of his mas- 
ter’s loss of reason, and reverted to his former bad habits, according to the 
testimony of Wyatt Cardwell in the Randolph Will Litigation. He not 
only got drunk whenever he had a chance, but purloined some money that 
belonged to his master and gambled with it. This witness also testified 
that Essex too was in the habit of drinking. John was No. 285 in the list 
of negroes emancipated by Randolph which was registered at Charlotte C. 
H., and his wife Betsey No. 286. Both are described in the list as being “of 


black complexion.” John’s age is given as 63 yrs., and his height as 5 feet 
and 2 inches. 
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“A Monumental Biography.” — GAMa- 
LIEL BrapForD, the eminent New Eng- 
land biographer. 


“A monumental work.” — J. D. Ece- 
LESTON, President of Hampden-Sydney 
College, Virginia. 


“The tall, thin, shrill-voiced states- 
man of fatal glance and spectral finger, 
as Whittier wrote, has found an admir- 
able interpreter in William Cabell 
Bruce.” —- Pror.. ALLAN Nevins, of 
Columbia University. 


“His (Randolph’s) most exhaustive 
and authoritative biographer.” — 
(William Cabell Bruce) — CLAupE G. 
Bowers, in his Jefferson in Power, Vol. 
1, p. 108. 


“A great biography.” — Epwarp H. 
O’NEILL, History of American Biog- 
raphy, published by the University of 
Pa. Press. 


“A superb book.” — Dr. FirzceRALp 
FLournoy, of Wasiaington and Lee Uni- 
versity. 


“It has remained for William Cabell 
Bruce, born and reared in Randolph’s 
County of Charlotte, on the willow- 
fringed Staunton River, within a few 
miles of Roanoke, a scholar of large and 
varied classical accomplishments, famil- 


iar, to an extraordinary degree, with 
the political history of his county, sat- 
urated with a knowledge of the social 
and economic environment in which 
Randolph lived, imbued with such a 
sense of fairness and justice as belongs 
of right to a trained mind of wide cul- 
ture and educated sobriety of thought 
and of expression, and possessed of lit-: 
erary talent of conspicuous ability, to 
have told, in this latest work, such a: 
story of its fascinating subject as to 
compel at once the admiration, the tol- 
_erance, the profound sympathy, and the 
enthralled interest of every reader.” — 
_ARMISTEAD C. Gorvon, former Rector of 
the University of Virginia. 


“There is but one word which can 
even approximately express the full 
force of the impression which this biog- 
raphy has made on my mind; and that 
word is splendid; not splendid in the 
loose sense in which the word is ord- 
inarily used, but splendid as applied to 
some planet in the heavens which is, 
at once, brilliant and solid and per. 
manent.” — Puitip A. Bruce, author of 
Economic History of Virginia in the 
17th Century, and other standard his- 
torical works. 
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“Senator Bruce had at his disposal a 
vast mass of letters and other material, 
much of which was new and important. 
Upon this he has brought to bear his 
legal ability and wide experience, classi- 
fying, weighing, digesting and organiz- 
ing it in a manner that is truly master- 
ful. The result is a biography of a great 
man, readable, reliable, informative, 
judicial and likely to be definitive.” — 
Baltimore Evening Sun. 
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